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THE 


PREF ATE 


E have taken the earlieſt Opportunity that a 

judicious Inſpection, and mature Conſidera- 
tion of Events could give us, of preſenting to the 
Public, A ComeLETE HISTORY OF THE LATE 
War, not leſs important than, we hope, uſeful 
and correct, written with an Impartiality, which 
ſhould be the Guide of every Hiſtorian, and from 
which we have not deviated through national Affec- 
tion. 


Wr have taken up our His Tory from the Com- 
mencement of the War, and have beftowed upon it 
all the Pains, ſo intereſting a Subject requires, which, 
however, we muſt acknowledge, deſerves much more 
ſkilful Undertakers. None was ever more formed to 
excite Curioſity, from the Importance of the Events, 
the Dignity of the Perſons engaged, the greatneſs of 
the Actions performed, and the amazing Revolutions 
of Fortune; for the Reader will here find the ſcattered 
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Accounts of this War, hich his been carried on in 
the four Quarters of the World, united in one con- 
nected Narrative, and continued to the Peace, 

To effect this from the Materials that offered, 
has been a Work of more Labour, than may at firſt 
appear, and to render theſe Tranſactions (which have 
not been leſs our Amazement, than the World's in 
general) the more conſpicuous and clear, we have 
added, in Notes, the Accounts tranſmitted from the 
Commanders of our Fleets and Armies, and publiſhed 
by Authority, when Facts were recent, and the im- 
mediate Object of univerſal Attention. Theſe will 
illuſtrate and confirm the Hiſtory ; and our Readers 
muſt be pleaicd to ſee ſo many curious and import- 
ant Pieccs, which, while they give the cleareſt Evi- 
_ dence, ſupport the national Character to future Ages, 
In many Places we find them filled with the Actions 
of inferior Officers, which, with leſs Care in their 
Superiors, would have been loſt in the Multiplicity 
of Events: This Care, not leſs commendable than 
uſeful, will excite Officers to ſeize every opportunity 
of immortalizing their Fame, and doing Honour to 
their reſpective Corps. Some of theſe Letters muſt 
be uſeful in forming the young Soldier, as they are 
very expreſſive of that Character, pointing out the 
Care, Circumſpection, Anxiety, and Perſeverance 
neceſſary to form a WoLFE, or a GRANBY, 


Is the Improvement to this new Edition of the 
Hiſtory of the late War, will be found ſome of the 
moſt ſtriking and intereſting Events, that have hap- 
pened during the American War, and related with a 

Circumſpection 
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Circumſpection in Detail, which could not have been 
expected, but from one, who had been perſonally 
engaged in many of them, For theſe we muſt ac- 
knowledge our Obligation to Capt. Joun Knox, 
Author of the Hiſtorical Journal of the Campaigns 
in North America, and without whoſe Aſſiſtance we 
ſhould not have been able to give theſe Additions to 
this Work ; which, to the Veteran will be pleaſing, 
and to the young Soldier uſeful in inſtructing him in 
the Duties of that Command, to which he may hope 
to arrive, It is not to be ſuppoſed theſe Additions 
are confined merely to the Gentlemen of the Milita 

Profeſſion, as every Man of deſirable Feelings muſt 
be curious reſpeCting the Circumſtances, that lead to 
wreſt the Empire of North America from France, to 
place it under the Dominion of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment, adding ſuch Weight and Importance to her 
Intereſts, and Glory to her Arms, as but few King- 


doms have experienced, 


THE 


CONS 


RIGIN of the troubles in 
North America, page 1 
M.pcc.Lv. 


Admiral Boſcawen and General 
Braddock ſent to America, 3 
Different operations undertaken, 


Two French men of war is 
by Adm. Boſcawen, ib. 
Gen. Braddock defeated near 
Fort du Que ſne, 5 
— Dieſkau defeated, and taken 
by Gen. Johnſon. ib. 
Seizure of the French trading 
ſhips, ib. 
Dec. Lvl. 
French threaten an invaſion, 6 
Fort St. Philip in the iſland of 
Mi norca, beſieged, and taken 
by the French, ib. 
Sea- fight off Minorca, between 
Admiral Byng, and M. Ga- 
liſſaniere, ib. 


M. Dp cc. LvII. 


French threaten the invaſion of 
Hanover, 7 
Treaty with Ruſſia, ib. 


Alliance with the King of 
Pruſſia, ib. 
Riſe of the Houſe of Branden- 
Bourg, 8 
Ground of the quarrel between 
her Imperial Majeſty and the 


King of Pruſfa, 9 
Treaty of Peterſbourg, 10 
of Verſailles, 11 


Battle of Prague, 


ENTS. 


King of Pruſia enters Saxony 
and Bohemia, 


11 
Battle of Lowofir2, 12 
Saxon army ſurrenders, ib. 


State of the Engliſh Mmiltry, 13 
The characters and deſigns of 
the ſeveral factions, 14 
A coalition of parties, 17 
Oſwego taken by the French, ib. 
Calcutta taken by the Nabeb,18 
Angria reduced by Adm. Wat- 
ſon, 1 
State of the confederacy againſt 
the King of Pruffa, ib. 
The French paſs the Weſer, 22 
King of Pruſſia enters Bohemia, 
| ib. 
ib. 
M. Schwerin killed; M. Brown 
wounded and dies, 23 
Prague inveſted, ib. 
Count Daun takes command of 


the Auſtrian army, ib. 
Battle of Colin, 24 
Conſequences of the battle of 
Colin, 25 


King of Pruſſia evacuates Bo- 

hemia, ib. 
Battle of Haſtenbecł, 26 
Convention of Cloſter- ſevern, ib. 
Expedition to Rochfort, ib. 


Ruſſians enter Pruſſia, 27 
Auſtrians beſiege Schæveidnitæ, 
ib. 

French and Imperialiſis make in- 
curſions into Brandenbourg, ib. 
Sedrs 
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Cruelty of the French, ib. 


E 
Swedes enter Pomerania, 27 
Battle of Norkitten, 28 


General Lehwald defeated, ib. 
Melancholy ſtate of the ä F 
Pruſſia, 
Battle of Roſbach, 8 
Schweidnitz taken by the Au- 
ftrians, 32 
Prince of Bewern attacked in his 
entrenchments under Breſlau, 
32 
Surprized by a party of Croats, 
ib. 
Breſſau taken by the Auſtrians, 
ib. 
The Pruff zan garriſon that ſur- 
rendered at Schweidnitz diſ- 
perle the party of Auſtrians 
that were conducting them to 
priſon, and join their King's 


army, 33 
- King of Pruſſia marches into Si- 
lefia, ib. 
Battle of Liſſa, Me 


Breſlau retaken, 

Auſtrians driven out of Stef, 7 
ib. 

Ruſſians and Swedes retire, ib. 

Hanoverians reſume their arms, 


36 


Condition of their army, ib. 
Caſtle of Harburg beſieged, 37 
Preparations for an expedition 

to Louiſbourg, and laid aſide, 


Fort William Henry taken, — 
Exploits of Adm, Watſon and 

Col. Clive in India, 4.2 
Chandenagore, a French fort 

taken, 43 
Victory over the Nabeb, 44 
Nabob taken and beheaded, ib. 
Revolution in Bengal, 45 
Treaty advantageous to the Ea/? 

India company, ib. 
Admiral Vatſon dies, ib. 


„ 


Mocc.LVIII. 
French retire to Hanover, 46 


The taking of Hoya, 47 
Minden taken, 48 
Diſtreſs of the French, 49 
Generoſity of the Duke de Ran- 
dan, ib. 
The French retire — the 
Rhine, ib. 
Recovery of Embden by Com. 
Holmes, 50 
Alterations in the French mini- 
ſtry. gl 
The D. de Belle fle's ſpeech in 
the French council, " 


Tae ſtate of the Engliſh affairs, 


53 
Subſidy treaty with the King of 
Pruſſia, 54 
Affairs of Sweden and Ruſſia, ib. 
Schweidnitz taken by the King 
of Prufha, 65 
He enters Moravia and inveſts 
Olnmuts, ib. 
Conduct of Count Daun, 59 
He attacks the Pruſſian convoy, 
Siege of Olmuts raiſed, * 
King of Prufta marches nto 


Bohemia, 58 
Allies paſs che Rhine, 59 
Battle of Cre velt, 60 


Count de Giſors, the D. of Bel- 
leifle's only ſon killed, 61 
Action at Sangerſbauſen, 62 


at Meer, 63 
Allies repaſs the Rhine, 65 
Retreat from Bohemia, 66 


Meaſures of Count Daun, ib. 
The King of Great-Britain put 
under the Ban of the Empire, 


68 

Retreat of the Pruſſians from 
Bohemia, 69 
Battle of Cuſtrin, 70 
King of Fruſſia marches into 
Saxony, 


CO 


Saxony, and joins Prince 
Henry, 74 
General Oberg defeated at Lan- 
werenhagen, 75 
King of Pruſſia ſurpriſed at 
Hobkirchen, 77 
M. Keith and Prince Francis of 


Brunſeick killed, ib. 
Affair at Gorlits, 80 
M Daun inveſts Dreſden, 81 


The Suburbs of Dreſden burnt, 


83 
M. Daun retires from before 
Dreſden, 8 


4 
King of Pruſſia raiſes the ſiege 
of Neis and Coſel, ib. 
Death of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, : ib. 
A Recapitulation of ſome great 
events, 85 
Diſpoſitions for the winter, 86 
Some reflections on the King of 
Pruſjia's conduct in Saxony, 
87 
The burning of the ſhips at Sz. 
Malo, by Com. Howe, 90 
Taking of Cherbourg, 
Deteat of St. Cas, 
Oper tions in America, 98 
E: gliſh army defeated at Ticon- 
deroga, 115 
They take Frontenac, 118 


— 


EE FX 
The French abandon Fort du 
Que ſne, 118 
Goree taken, 121 
M. p cc. LI x. 


The inclination of the powers 
at war at the cloſing of the 
laſt campaign, 126 

The King of Spain's death ap- 
prehended, 127 

Condition of the King of Pruſ- 
fra, Empre/s Queen, Sweden, 
Holland, France and England, 

128 

The allied army moves, 135 

Battle of Bergen, ib 


Plan of the campaign, I 36 
Gen. Macguire deteated, 138 
Bamberg pillaged, ib. 


Heſſe abandoned by the allies, 


13 
Expedition to the Jeſt Indies 
under Hopſon and Moore, 140 
Account of Martinico, ib. 
Failure there, 141 
Guadaloupe invaded, and a de- 
ſcription of that iſland, 142 
Baſſe Terre attacked and burn- 
ed, 143 
Gen. Hop/on dies, 144 
Operations againſt Grand Terre, 
ib. 
The 


* Contents of the Additions taken from Capt. Knox's Hiſtorical 


Journal of the Siege of Cape Breton. 


A particular detail of the land- 
ing the forces at Cape Briton, 


95 

Journal of the ſiege by Gen. 
Amber ſt, 98 
Articles of capitulation, 109 
A del. ription of the town and 
harbour of Louiſbourg, 110 
Adm Boſcawen's letter to Mr. 
Pitt, 111 
Lord Howe killed. 113 
Lady Howe's application to the 


people of Nottingham, in fa- 
vour of her ſecond fon, 114 
Gen. Abercrombie's account of 
his expedition againſt Ticon- 
deroga, 115 
Col. Bradſtreet's letter on the 
reduction of Fort. Frontenac, 
119 

Gen. Forbes's letter on his tak- 
ing Fort du Queſne, 120 
Com. Keppel's letter reſpecting 
the taking of Goree, ib. 


Col. 
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The inhabitants capitulate, 145 
Gen. Barringlon's letter to the 
government on the occaſion, 


ib. 

Bravery of a French lady, 146 

Mariega lante taken, 1 4.6* 

Progreis of the French aſter the 

battle of Bergen, 154 

Munſter and other p aces taken, 

f 57 

Motions of Prince Ferdinand, 
| 158 

Battle of Minden, 159 


Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick 


defeats the Duke of Briſuc, 
160 


Prince Ferdinand's order after 

the battle of Minden, 161 
The French pals the Weſer, ib. 
Lord George Suckwille reſigns 
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the command of the Britiſh 
forces; Marquis of Granby 


ſucceeds him, 164. 

The French driven to Marpurg, 
10 

Siege of Munſter, ib. 

Project of France for an invaſi- 

on, 166 

Havre bombarded, 167 


Action of Cape Lagos, 168 
M. de la Clue, the French ad- 

miral dies of his wounds, ib. 
Admiral Boſcawen's account of 


the action, ib. 
Count Dohna Ciſgraced and ſuc- 
ceeded by Wedel, I71 
Battle of Zulichau, 1b, 
Ruſſians take Francfort on the 
Oder, 172 
Battle 


* Additions from Capt. Knox's Journal. 


Col. J. Clavering's account of 
his expedition, 14 
Gen. Barrington's letter of the 

taking of Guadaloupe and 
Grand Terre, 153 
Com. Moore's letter, 156 
A lift of the ſhipping employed 
for the reduction of Quebec 
under Adm. Saunders, which 
failed from Louiſbourg, 187 
Journal of the progreſs of the 
fleet in navigating the river 


St. Lawwrence, 189 
Arrive at the Iſland of Orleans 
near Quebec, 198 


Preparations for a deſcent near 
the Falls of Mantmorenci, 199 
Great imprudence of the gre- 
nadiers in the attack, 201 
Orders occaſioned by the'r mit- 


carriage. 20 
Liſt of che killed and wounded, 
204 


Cen. Wolfe's letter reſpedling 


his operations at Quebec, ib. 
Admiral Saunders's letter, 211 
Movements of the forces from 
the Point de Levi, and the 
Iffand of Orleans, for the 
heights of Sillery, 215 
Order for the deſcent, 217 
The deſcent made good and the 


hill aſcended, 219 
Battle of Quebec, 221 
General Wolfe and Monchton 

wounded, 222 


State of the Number of the 
French and Engliſh armies, 
224 

Liſt of the killed and wounded, 
230 

The form of taking poſſeſſion of 
the town, 233 
Gen. Monchtan's letter on the 
taking of Quebec, 235 
Brig. Gen. Tozonſbend's on the 
lame, ib. 
Admiral Saunders's on the ſame, 
240 

A particular 


EE 


Battle of Cunnerſdor /, 173 
King of Pruffia repaſſes the 
Oder, ib. 
Gen. Pulkammer killed, 176 
Soltikoff and Daun communicate 
on their future operations, 


177 

Parallel of the King of Pruſſia 
and Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, ib. 
Plan of the campaign in Aorth 
America, 178 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point 


abandoned, 181 
Colonel Townſhend killed, ib. 
Expedition to Niagara, 182 


Si William Johnſon's account 
of it, ib. 
Colonel Prideaux killed, 184 
Sir William Johnſon defeats the 
French that came to relieve 
Niagara, 186 
Takes the fort of Niagara, ib. 
The expedition againſt * 
oh 

Deſcription of the Iſle of Or- 
leans near Quebec, 194 
Deſcription of the town and 
harbour of Quebec, 200 
Act on at the Falls of Montmo- 
renci, 242 
Gen: «| Wolfe indiſpoſed 243 
Diieubarkation of the forces 


near S'/lery, 244 
T. battle of Quebec, 245 
Fench deteated, 246 
Gen. Wolfe killed, 247 
M. de Montcalm killed, ib, 
Quebec ſurtenders, 248 
Terms of capitulation, ib. 


State of the town, when taken 
poſſeſſion of, with ſome other 
particulars, 249 

Movements of Gen. Amber ſt, 
on Lake Champlain, 261 

Piince Henry's march into Sax- 


E 


ony, and Gen. Vebla defeated, 
26 
K. of Pruſſia's ſurpriſing —. 
into Saxony, 264 
Pruſſians defeated at Maxen, 
266 
Again defeated at Meiſſen, 267 
Munſter ſurrenders to the allies, 
268 
Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick 
defeats the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg at Fulda, ib. 
The D. of Broglio diſappointed 
in his attempt on Prince Fer- 
di nand, near Munſter, 270 
The preparations at Vannes and 
Breſl, ib. 
Remarkable behaviour of Adm. 
Saunders, and Gen. Town- 
ſhend, 271 
French fleet defeated near Belle- 
i/le, 272 
Admiral Hawke's account of 
his engagements with M. de 
Conflans, 273 
Liſt of the two fleets, 277 
Gen. Town/hend's arrival from 
the fleet, 279 
French fleet under M. Ache 
twice beaten, 280 
M. de Lally takes Fort St. Da- 
did 's, and repulſed at Tan- 
jour, ib. 
Lays ſiege to Madraſs which be 
is obliged to raiſe, 281 
M. Lalhh's remarkable letter, ib. 
Behaviour of the French in Cer- 
many, 282 
The Duke de Belle i/le's letter on 
the occaſion, ib, 
Reflections on the ſtate of he 
powers at war, 286 
Mocc rx. 
Nothing decided in the war, ind 
the ſtate of the ſeveral povers 
concerned, 288 


Crea: 
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Creat Britain and Pruſſia pro- 
poſe an accommodation, 291 
Difficulties in concluding a 


peace, 202 
State of the Engliſh garriſon at 
Quebec, a 1 
Deſigns of Monſ. Levi, 295 
Preparations. for a ſiege, ib 
Gen. Murray's reſolutions on 
the occaſion, 296* 
Battle of Sillery, and Gen. 
Murray defeated, 320 
Quebec beſieged, 327 
The F ngliſb fleet under Lord 
Colville arrives, ib. 


M. Levi raiſes the ſiege, 328 

General Murray's letter on the 
occaſion, ib. 

Diſtreſs of Saxony, 334 

Preparations for opening the 
campaign, 


335 
Loſſes ſuſtained by the King of 


Pruſſiu, 338 
Theatre of the war in the Eaſt 
of Germany, 337 
Battle of Landſbut, 340 
Fruſſian army under Fouquet 
deſtroyed, 341 


The Auflrians take Glatz, 342 
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King of Pruſſia marches to- 
wards Sileſia, and deceives 
M. Daun, 343 

Siege of Dreſden, ib. 

raiſed by M. Daun, 345 

Breſlau belieged by the Auſtri- 


ans, 347 
Cauſe of the flowneſs of the 
allies and French, 348 


A Difference between Broglio 
and St. Germain, 349 
Marpurg and Dillenburg taken 
by the French. 350 
Battle of Corbach where * 


Hereditary Prince was wound» 


ed, 351 
Surpriſe and defeat of M. Glou- 
bitz at Ermſdor f, 352 
Action at Warbourg, 353 


Prince Ferdinand's letter on the 
occaſion, 354 
The Marquiſs of Granby's let- 
ter, 356 
Prince Ferdinand's order after 
the day of battle, 358 
Laudohn blocks up Schweidnitz, 
361 

March of the King of Pruſſe, 
from Saxony to Lignitz, 362 
Laudohn 


* Additions from Capt. 


A particular and circumſtantial 
detail of the fiege of, and 
proceedings at Quebec, under 

e command of Gen. Mur- 


a, 296 

Gei, Murray prepares for a 

ſiege, ib. 

The battle and deſeat of Sillery, 
2 

Tle Briti/h garriſon in 1 

beſieged, 300 

Otlers "tor the working parties, 

302 

Brat fire in the town, 305 


Intdligence by deferters from 
tie enemy, 308 


Knox's Journal, Cc. 
Arrival of the Leoffoff frigate, 
commanded by Capt. Deane, 
310 
Enemy's batteries firſt opened, 
12 
The Vanguard, nw by 
Com. Swanton, and Diana 
frigate. by Capt. Schomberg, 
come into the baſon before 


the town, 316 
The French fleet above Quebec 
taken, 317 
The ſiege raiſed, 318 
Lord Cotuille with the fleet ar- 
rive, 322 


373 
Deſeated by Monſ. Stainwille, 


C O EY 


Laudohn defeated near Lignits, 
| 303 

Daun forms the blockade of 
Schweidnitz, and compelled 
to raiſe it, 366 
Action between General Hu//en 
and the army of the Empire, 
ib. 

Intercepted letter from the King 
of Pruſſia to the Marquis 


d' Argens, 367 
Situation of the French and 
Engliſh armies, 370 


Hereditary Prince ſurpriſes a 
body of French in Zierenberg 
ib. 

General Bulow takes Marpurg 


1b. 
Hereditary Prince marches to 
the Rhine, paſſes that river, 


374 
Cleves taken and Weſel beſieged 
I 


Battle of Campen, 377 
Allies defeated, ib. 
Lord Downe killed, ib. 
Hereditary Prince repaſſes the 

Rhine, 378 
Siege of Weſel raiſed, ib, 


Death and eulogium of George 
II. 379 
Acceſſion of George III. and his 
reſolution of ſupporting his 
allies, ib. 
Ru ſſians and Auſtrians enter 
Brandenburgh, 384 
General Huljen retreats from 
Saxony to Berlin, ib. 


Evacuates it, and the city capi- 


tulates, 385 
Enemy retires out of Branden- 
burgh, after having pillaged 
it, 387 
Imperialiſts make themſelves 
maſters of Miſnia, ib, 


EN. 


Ruſſians beſiege Colberg, 388 
Battle of Torgau, 399 
M. Daun wounded, tb. 
Siege of Colberg raiſed, 39a 
The allies raiſe the ſiege of Got- 

tingen, 394 
Winter quarters and ſufferings 

ol the Britiſh troops, ib. 
Popular debates in England con- 

cerning the German war, 395 
Thurot fails from Dunkirk, 401 
Puts into Gottenburgh and Ber- 

gen, ib. 
Puts into the e of lay, ib. 
He takes Carrickfergus, 403 


Sails from thence, ib. 
He is killed, and the whole 
ſquadron taken, 40 
Capt. Elliot's account of the 

engagement, id. 
War in America, 04 
General Amber/t goes down the 

river St. Lawrence. 405 
General Murray marches from 

Quebec, ib. 
Montreal ſurrenders, 408 
Cherokee war, 409 


Affairs of the Eaſt Indies, 412 
Lally defeated by Colonel Coote, 
. 443 

Col. Coote's account of his pro- 
ceedings in the Eaſt Indies, 


| l 
M.occ LxI. ie 
Preliminary remarks, 421 
Treaty propoſed and entered 
into by the belligerent pow- 
ers, 424 
Mr. Stanley ſent to Paris, and 
M Buſſy to Landon, 426 
French machinations with Spain, 
| 427 
Difficulties in the negotiation, 
423 
Deſign of the campaign in Heſſe, 
and of the expedition off Belle- 
ile, 429 
Prince 


fr 


Prince Ferdinand's plan, 430 

Allies enter into Heſſe and Thu- 
ringia, 431 

French retire, ib. 

Hereditary Prince repulſed at 
Fritzlar, 


432 
Gen. Breidenbaek killed, ib. 


Faitzlar taken, ib. 
Blockade at Marpurg and Zie- 

genhayn, 433 
Siege of Caſſel, ib. 


Battle of Langenfalize, 434 
Broglio reinforced from the 
Lower Rhine, 435 
Hereditary Prince defeated at 
Stangerode, ib. 
Siege of Caſſel, &c. raiſed, and 
the allies retire behind the 
Dymel, 436 
The negotiation continued, 1b. 
Propoſi:ion of uti poſſidetis, 437 
Debate concerning the periods, 


438 
Belle iſle deſcribed, 439 
Engliſh repulſed at Lochmaria 


bay, 440 
Gen. Hodg ſon and Commodore 
Lasers account of their pro- 
ceeding at Belleiſle, 441 
They make good their landing, 


442 
Palais beſieged, 445 
Town abandoned, 446 
Citadel capitulates, ib. 


England and France agree to 
treat of a ſeparate peace, 44 


Epochas propoſed by England, 
448 
Court of Vienna agrce, ib. 


Objects of the negotiation, 449 
Propoſals of France with regard 
to Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
America, 450 
French memorial concerning 
Spain, 453 
Indignation of the Engliſh Mz 
niſter, ib. 


1 
Engliſb anſwer to the French 
memorial, 454 


Motions of the French and al- 
lied armies, 455 
General Sporcken attacked, 456 
French paſs the Dy mel, ib. 
Poſition of Prince Ferdinand, 
ib. 
Junction of Broglio and Soubiſe, 
45 
Battle of Kirch Denkern, = 
the French deteated, 458 
Prince Ferdinand's account of 
the battle, —_— 
French threaten Hanover, 460 
Remai kable behaviour of Lord 
Geo. Lenox, and Major Walſh, 
61 


4 
Prince Henry of Brunſwick 
killed, 402 
Taking of Dor ſten, ib. 
Various movements of 885 8 
mies, 
Deſtruction of 2 
ile, ib. 
Prince Xawier of Saxony takes 
Wolfenbuttle, and inveſts 
Brunſwick, 464 
Detachments from Prince Sau- 
biſe take and abandon Emb- 
den, ib. 
Attempt on Bremen, 465 
Sufferings of Lower Weſtphalia, 


ib. 
Condition of the King of Pruſ- 
fia, 466 
Motions of the Ruſſians * of 
Laudohn, 468 
Breſlau cannonaded, ib. 
Tottleben removed, and Colberg 
beſieged, 469 
Ruſſian magazines in Poland de- 
ſtroyed, 470 
War transferted to Pomerania, 
471 
King of Pruſſia quits his dude 
camp, ib 
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Schweidnitz taken by a coup 
de main, A7l 
Gen. Platen repulſed, 473 
—— Knoblock niade priſoner at 
T reptow, ib, 
Prince Wurtenburg retreats, 474 
Colberg taken, ib. 
Ruſſians winter in Pomerania, 
ib. 
The negotiation reſumed, 475 
French conceſſions, ib 
Difference concerning the Ger- 
man alliance, 477 
concerning the cap- 
tures antecedent to the decla- 
ration of war, 478 
Treaty breaks off, and Meſſieurs 
Stanley and Buſſy recalled, 
479 
Conduct of Spain during the 
negotiation, 480 
Spaniſh miniſter's memorial, 481 
Treaty between France and 
Spain, ib. 
Difference in the Engliſb mini- 
ſtry, 482 
Mr. Pitt reſigns, 483 
Lord Granwille's ſpeech on the 
occaſion, 48 
Falſity of it detected, ib. 
Diſputes concerning the reſigna- 


tion, 485 
Addreſſes, 487 
Mr Pitit's letter to Ald. Beck- 

ford, 488 


His remarkable character and 


grandure of abilities, ib. 
Parliament meets, 491 
Diſpute with Spain, ib. 
Repreſentation of the Earl of 

Briſtol, 492 


Diſpoſition of the court of Ma- 
drid, ib. 
Treaty between France and 
Spain, 495 
England deſires a communica- 
tion, ib. 
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Court of Spain reſuſes, 497 
'The miniſters mutually with- 

draw, ib. 
Blockade of Pondicherry, 498 


Fleet diſperſed in a ſtorm but 
returns again, 499 
Gen: Lally's letter on the occa- 
ſion, 500 
Town ſurrenders, 
Mahie taken, ib. 
Enterpriſes of Mr. Lav, ib. 
Mogul's army defeated by Major 
Carnac, 502 
Nabob of Bengal depoſed, ib. 
Coaſt of Sumatra ravaged by the 
Count 4 Eftaing, 503 
Dominica taken by Lord Rolle 
and Sir James Douglaſs, ib. 
M.pcc.LxII. 
State of Europe in the beginning 
of this year, 504 
Ill tate of the Britiſh alliance, 


505 

Condition of the Northern Poau- 
ers, 505 
War reaches to the Southern, 
ib. 

Family Compact, ib. 
Some articles from it, 503 


Obſervations upon them, ib. 
Conſequences of this treaty to 
Europe, 509 
War declared againſt Spain, ib. 
State of Spain and Great Bri- 
tain at the beginning of the 
war between them, 510 
Advantages and diſadvantages 
on each ſide, ib. 
Portugal threatened, and the 
melancholy ſtate of that Us 
dom, 51 
Arrogant propoſition of the 
French and Spaniſh miniſters 
to the court of Liſbon, 513 
Anſwer to that court, 514 
Reſolution of the court of Por- 
tugal, 516 
French 


S 
French and Spaniſb Miniſters 


depart, 516 
War declared by thoſe powers 
againſt Portugal, ib. 


Death of the Empreſs Elizabeth 
of Ruſſia, and her character, 


; 517 

State of the power of Ruſſia on 
her deceaſe, 518 
Her nephew Peter III. ſucceeds, 
| ib. 
Entire change of ſyſtem, and 
peace with Pruſſia, G21 
Peace between Pruſſia and Swwe- 
den, ib. 


The Czar enters into an alli- 


ance with the King of Pruſſia, 


522 
War with Denmark threatened, 
and its cauſe, ib. 


Campaign between the Pruſſians 
and Auſtrians opens, 523 


Pruſſia ns obtain advantages in 


Saxony and Sileſia, ib. 
Sudden revolution in Ruſſia, 524 
Cauſe of the revolution in Ruſ- 


fra, 525 
Czar irritates the clergy and 
ſoldiery, 526 
Differences with the Carina, 
527 

Czar depoſed by the Senate, 
528 


His impriſonment & death, 529 
The Carina declured Empreſs, 
530 
Effect of the revolution in Ru/- 
fra on the King of Prufha's 


affairs, 531 
Situation of the new Empreſs, 
ib. 


Ruffian conqueſt reſtored, 533 
Ru ſſia ns quit the Pruſſian camp, 
ib 


ib. 

King of Pruſſia draws Marſhal 
Daun from Buckerſdorf, 5 34 
Schweidnitsz beſieged, 1b 


ib. 
Marſhal Laudohn attacks the 


SS ET. 
Prince of Bewern and is re- 
pulſed, ne. : 

Diſpoſition of the French and 
allied armies, 535 

Battle of Grabenſtein, 530 

Lord Granby drives the French 
from Hambourg, 537 

Prince Xawier of Saxony de- 
feated, and Gottingen evacu- 


ated, 538 
War in Portugal, 540 
Miranda, Braganze and Cha- 

ves, taken, 542 
Almeida beſieged and taken, 

| BOS 
Count de la Lippe arrives in Por- 


tugal, 544 
Surpriſe of Valentina d' Alcan- 
tara by Gen. Burgoyne, ib. 
Affair of Villa Velba, 545 


Spaniards retire, 546 
Expedition againſt Martinico, 
548 


Troops land at Cas Nawire, ib. 
Attack of the poſts near Fort 
Royal, 549 
Fort Royal ſurrendered, 550 
General Monckton's and Admi- 

ral Rodney's letter relative to 

the conqueſt of Martinico, 


ib. 
St. Lucie, the Grenades and St. 
Vincent taken, 569 


Preparations for war againſt the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 561 
Commanders for the Expedition 
againſt the Hawannah ap- 
pointed, and departure of the 


fleet, 563 
Paſs through the old ſtraits 
of Bahama, 564 
Town and harbour of Havan- 
nah deſcribed, 504. 
Troops land, 566 


The ſiege of Fort Moro, ib. 
Diſtreſs of the Engliſh forces, 


567 
Succours 
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Succours arrive from Worth 
America, 570 
The Fort ſtormed, 571 
Operations againſt the town, 


57% 
The Havannah ſurrenders, ib. 
Letters from the Earl of Albe- 
marle and Admiral Pocock re- 
lative to their operations, 5 3 
An expedition againſt the Phi- 
lippine Ila nds, undertaken by 
Gen, Draper and Adm. Cor- 


niſb, 578 
Departure of the forees, 579 
City of Manila inveſted, 581 


The place ſtormed and "_ 


Gen. Draper and Adm. cer 8 
account of the expedition, 


584 

Propoſals for peace, 592 
State of the Miniſtry and par- 
ties, 593 


Dukes of Bedford and Niver- 
nois employed in 2 negoti- 
ation, 596 

Newfoundland len and re- 
taken, N ib. 

War in Germany, 600 


E 


Hereditary Prince defeated at 
Johanniſberg, 605 
Caſſel inveſted, 606 
Remarkable cannonade at Buck- 

er Mubl, 607 
French take Amoneberg, 608 
Caſſel ſurrendered to the allies, 
ib. 

War in Weſiphalia, concluded, 
ib. 
Lord Granby's letter of thanks 
to the army, . on 
Siege and ſurrender of Schweid- 
nits, 611 
War transferred to Saxony, 612 
Auſtrians defeated at — 
id. 

Pruſſians ravage the Empire, ib. 
Preliminaries of peace between 
Great Britain and France, 
613 
Mr. Fox comes into adminiſtra- 
tion, 624 
Preliminaries approved by par- 


liament, 625 
Peace of Hubertſbourg between 
Auſtria and * 626 
Concluſion, 1 
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4 Lift of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and SPANISH 
Ships of War, taken, deftroyed, or loſt, during the late Mar. 


FRENCH Line of Battle Ships. 


Taken. Guns, Deſtroyed. Guns, 
"\Ormidable 80 Ocean 84 
Foudroyant 80 Soleil Royal 84 
Centaur ; 74 Bien Aimé 74 
Temeraire 74 Entreprennant 74 
Achille 64 Heros 74 
Alcide 64 Prudent 74 
Belliqueux 64 Redoutable 74 
Lys 64 Theſce 74 
Modeſte 64 = 70 
Orphee 64 duperbe 70 
Raiſonable 64 Capricieux 64 
St. Anne 64 Celebre 64 
Arc en Ciel 50 Alegon 50 
Oriflamme 53 Apollon 50 
FRENCH FRIGAT ES. 

Taken. Guns. Taken. Guns. 
Abenquais 44 Guirlande 22 
Danae 40 Hardie 20 
Arethuſe 32 Mignonne 20 
Bellone 32 Eſcarboucle 16 
Blonde 32 Anemone 14 
Boufonne 32 Epreuve 14 
Brune 32 Sardoigne 14 
Commette 32 | 
Diane 32 Deſtryed. | 
Hermione 32 Aquilon 48 
Sirene 32 Atalante 
Veſtale 32 Felicite 36 
Emeraude 28 Fidelle 36 
La Folle 24 Roſe 36 
Opale 24 Fleur de Lys 32 
Galathée 24 Nymphe 30 
Terpſichore 24 Pomona 24 
Tygre 24 Cleone 16 

24 Biche 16 


Zephire 


ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH Men of War taken and deſtroyed by the FRENCH, 


this whole War. 
Taken. Guns, Taken. 
Warwick, retaken 60 Merlin, retaken 
Greenwich, ſince loſt 50 Stork 
Winchelſea, retaken 34. © Deſtroyed. 
Blandford, reſtored 20 Bridgewater 
Hawke, retaken 16 Triton 


FRENCH Ships loft by Accident: 


| Guns, 
Northumberland 70 Concord 
Opiniatre 64 Sauvage 
Leopard | 60 Harmonie 
Aigle 50 Zenobie 
Greenwich 50 Minerve 


ENGLISH Ships loſt this War by Accident. 


Ramaillies go Humber 
Prince George 84 Huſſar 
Invincible, F. 74 Leoſtoffe 
Reſolution 70 Lyme 

Conqueror 70 Tartar's prize, F. 
Duc d' Aquitaine, F. 54 Biddeford 
Eſſex 64 Mermaid 
Mars, F. 64 Queenborough 
Rai ſonable, F. | 64 Ferret 
Sunderland 60 Pheaſant, F. 
Tilbury 60 Peregrine 
Litchfield 50 Diligence 

| Newcaſtle 50 Scorpion 
Cheſterfield 44 


Guns; 


14 
14 


20 
20 


Guns; 


30 
30 
26 
26 


24 


40 
2 
28 
26 
24 
20 
20 
20 
16 
16 
16 
14 
14 


SPANISH 
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Taken. 


Tigre 
— 
Soverano 
Infante 
Aquilon 
America 
Conqueſtado 
San Genaro 
San Antonio 


Guns, 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 


SPANISH Line of Battle Ships. 


Sunk. 


Neptuno 
Aſia | 
— 


„ | 
Taken. of 
Vinganaza 

Thetis 

Marte 


N. B. There were two ſhips of war taken on the ſtocks, at 


the Havannah. 
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"SPANISH Line ef Battle Ships. 


Taken. Guns, Sunk. Guns. 
Tigre o Neptuno v6. 
— | £ Aſia | | & 
— 70 Europa — 60 
Infante 5 ä 
J Frigates. 

America 60 Taken. 

Conqueſtado 60 Vinganaza | LE, 
San Genaro 60 Thetis 24 
San Antonio 60 Marte 18 


N. B. There were two ſhips of war taken on the ſtocks, at 
the Havannah. 
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Origin of the troubles in North America. Admiral Boſ- 
cawen and General Braddock ſent thither. Operations 

intended. Two French men of war taken. Braddack 
defeated, Gen. Johnſon repulſes the French. French 
threaten an invaſion, Fort St. Philip beſieged and taken, 
Treaty with Ruſſia, the ſpirit of it. Alliance with the 
King of Pruſſia, Ground of the Quarrel between ber Im- 
perial Majeſty and that Monarch. Treaty of Peterſbourg, 
Treaty of Verſailles. King of Pruſſia enters Saxony ond 
Bobemia. Battle of Lowofitz. Saxon army ſurrenders, 


HE original plan of this work propoſed no more 

than, that each volume ſhould contain a narra- 

| tive of thoſe events which diſtinguiſh its own 
Year. But, becauſe we have entered upon our 
undertaking in the heat of an almoſt general and very im- 
portant war, I thought it would not be unneceſſary or 
diſagreeable to look a little farther back. It would be 
difficult, perfectly to underſtand the operations of the 
ſeveral powers at war, without reviewing the tranſactions 
of the preceding years; nor would it be eaſy to enter into 
the 
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the ſpirit of theſe, without examining the cauſes which 
more nearly or remotely operated to produce thoſe troubles 
that have involved ſo many parts of the world in one com- 
mon diſtraction. 

The war in which all parties and intereſts ſeem now to 
be ſo perfectly blended, aroſe from cauſes which originally 
had not the leaſt connection: the uncertain limits of the 
ingliſh and French territories in America; and the mutual 
claims of the Houſes of Auſtria and Brandenbourg on the 
dutchy of Sileſia, It is no wonder that the two former 
powers ſeizing on a country in which they conſidered the 
right of the natural inhabitants as nothing, ſhould find it a 
very difficult matter to ſettle their own, For a long time 
neither of theſe powers were ſufficiently acquainted with 
the geography of America, to enable them to aſcertain the 
limits of their ſeveral pretenſions with any tolerable exact- 
neſs; nor, indeed, were theſe matters deemed of ſuffici- 
ent moment to call for a very laborious diſcuſſion. At the 
treaty of Utrecht, whilſt ſo many more important intereſts, 
or what then ſeemed more important, were diſcuſſed, the 
limits of Nova Scotia, then called Acadia, were expreſſed 
only in general terms, and left to be put on a more certain 
footing by ſubſequent negociations. 'Theſe negociations 
purſued with no vigour, and drawn out into an exceſſive 
length, ſeemed only to increaſe the former confuſion. 
After the acceſſion of the preſent Royal Family, a French 
connection, perhaps neceſſary from the circumſtances of 
the time, and afterwards a certain negligence of all af- 
fairs but thoſe of our domeſtic polity, ſuffered this im- 
portant point to vaniſh almoſt wholly out of our conſi— 
deration. During this interval, our colonies on the con- 
tinent of North America, extended themſelves on every 
fide. Whilſt agriculture and the maritime commerce flou- 
Tiſhed on their coaſts, the Indian trade drew ſeveral of our 
wandering dealers far into the inland country, and beyond 
the great mountains. Fere they ſound themſelves in a de- 
lightful climate, in a ſoil abundantly fruitful, and watered 
with many fair and navigable rivers. Theſe advantages, 
Joined to thoſe of the Indian trade, appeared to compenſate 
for its rcmoteneſs from the ſea. It was judged, that as the 
firſt ſcttlers on the coaſt, we had a good right to the inland 


country; and, if ſo, to the navigation of the Miſſiſippi, E 
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views, a company of merchants and planters, obtained a 
charter for a conſiderable tract of land near the river 
Ohio, on the weſtern fide of the Alleganey mountains, but 
within the province of Virginia; and the adventurers be- 
gan to ſettle purſuant to the terms of their patent. 

Now began to ſhoot forth the ſeeds of another diſpute, 
which had long lain unobſerved, but which proved altoge- 
ther as thorny and intricate as that concerning the limits 
of Acadia. 'The French pretending to have firſt diſco- 
vered the mouths of the Miſſiſippi, claimed the whole ad- 
jacent country, towards New Mexico on the eaſt, quite 
to the Apalachian or Alleganey mountains on the weſt. 
They drove off the new ſettlers, and built a new fort called 
du Queſne, on the forks of the River Monongahela, a 
ſituation which commanded the entrance into all the coun- 


try on the Ohio and Miſſiſippi. 


The reader will obſerve, that I do not pretend to decide 
concerning the right of either nation in this conteſt. It 1s 
evident enough, that the conſideration of the right had 
much leſs influence on both parties, than the conſideration 
of conveniency. Should the French be able to unite Ca- 
nada to their colonies at the mouth of the Miſſiſippi by a 
poſſeſſion of all that vaſt country which lies between. them, 
the Engliſh colonies muſt loſe all ſhare in the Indian trade in 
time of peace; and in time of war be expoſed to continual 
dangers, or to the ruinouſly chargeable detence of a frontier 
more than fifteen hundred miles in length. If on the con- 


trary, the French ſhould fail to make good theſe claims on 


the Ohio, and thoſe on Nova Scotia, their two colonies 
entirely diſunited, and the entrance into one ſhut up for the 
winter ſeaſon by froſt, and the entrance into the other dif- 
ficult in all ſeaſons by the banks at the mouth of the Mliſſi- 
ſippi, muſt certainly loſe all their value to France, and in 
their fall involve much of the fortune of their great ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt Indies. 

Both nations being fully perſvaded of this, no longer 
looked on the affair of the Ohio as a matter of indifference. 
They prepared to cut the gordian knot of the long and in- 
tricate negociation by the ſword. Ships were fitted out, and 
ſome troops ſilently ſent off from Breſt. General Braddock 
failed to Virginia with about fifteen hundred regular 
troops; twenty four men of war under the Admirals 1755. 
Boſcawen and Moſtyn were ordered to America, to 
intercept the French ſupplies. Orders were ſent to our co- 

2 lonies 
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lonies to arm; and three operations were actually under- 
taken, one againſt Fort du Queſne under Braddock ; the 
other two againſt the French forts in Nova Scotia, and 
the Fort of Crown Point on the Frontiers of New York. 
The two courts in the mean time breathed nothing but 
peace, and exchanged reciprocal profeſſions of friendſhip, 
and good will, which deceived neither party. 

They who are of opinion that the paſſions and characters 
of the ruling men influence all public concerns as much as 
the public intereſts themſelves, thought they ſaw other 
cauſes operating to haſten this breach. On the death of 
a great Miniſter, which happened ſome time before, the 
adminiſtration was new moulded. Some perſons then taken 
in, were conſidered as belonging to a party not perfectly 
united with the remains of the old adminiſtration. It was 
thought, that the leading man of this party propoſed to 
work out the old ſervants of the crown, in order to make 
way for'a more uniform ſyſtem. As long as peace ſubſiſts, 
government is ſupported by itſelf; and any change is diffi- 
cult. But the conduct of a war, is a thing critical to a 
miniſtry, The leader of this party therefore, conſcious of 
his own talents, which all men acknowledge to be conſpi- 
cuous, and of his connections which were conſiderable, 
warmly puſhed on a war, ſeconded by the fairneſs of the 
public motives, and the general voice of the people. In 
this war his friends relied, that things muſt neceſſarily be 
ſo embarraſſed, that the old party would find themſelves 


obliged to retire, and to leave the ſtage clear for them to 


ſerve their country according to their own plans, and on 

their own terms. This deſign was believed to be puſhed 

forward by another great man of that party, who had play- 

ed a game nearly of the ſame kind before, and in whom an 

advanced age had not abated any thing of his natural fire 
and love of violent councils. 

Things came to a criſis by the taking of two French 

men of war by the Admirals Boſcawen and Moſ- 

June 10. tyn. The operations by land were carried on with 

vigour; but whether conduQted with equal judg- 

ment, we ſtand too near the time to decide. However, the 

French fort at Beauſejour was taken, and ſoon 

June 16. after thoſe on St. John's river were abandoned; 

| by which we remained maſters of all Nova Scotia. 


The principal expedition was that againſt Fort du Queine, | 
under 
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under General Braddock. That General abounding too 
much in his own ſenſe for the degree of military knowledge 
he poſſeſſed, commanding in a country which he did not 
know, and carrying on a ſpecies of war in which he had no 
experience, ſuffered himſelf, when he had advanced within 
10 miles of Fort du Queſne, to be ſurpriſed by an ambuſ- 
cade of French and Indians. His army was ſeiz- 

ed with a panic from the unuſual appearance, and July 9. 
horrid cries of the ſavages; they fled in confu- 

ſion ; they were totally defeated with a conſiderable ſlaugh- 
ter, eſpecially of their officers. The General himſelf, after 
having five horſes killed under him, was mortally wounded ; 
wiping away all the errors of his conduct by an honourable 
death tor his country, 

The nation was ſomething conſoled for this loſs in the 
ſignal advantage gained by General Johnſon, who com- 
manded the expedition deſigned againſt Crown 
Point, He was attacked in his intrenchments by Sept. 7, 
the French General Dieſkau, but the aſſailants 
wanting cannon, and firing from too great a diſtance, were 
totally defeated, and Dieſkau himſelf was made priſoner. 
This victory, tho? very honourable for Mr. Johnſon and 
the provincial troops under his command, yet as it was 
gained late in the ſeaſon, and as the army was in no very 
good condition, had no conſequences, On the whole, 
we ſeemed, after allowing for this victory, and for the dif- 
lodgment of the French from Nova Scotia, to have had the 
worſt part in the campaign; conſidering the ſanguine ex- 
pectations which had been formed, and the great ſuperiori- 
ty of ſtrength which we exerted, or were able to have ex- 
eited, in that part of the world. 

During this ſummer, our court took a reſolution not to 
wait the precarious operation of our arms in America for 
redreſs of the grievances complained of, but to ſtrike ſuch 
a blow as would at once pur a ſecurity into our hands, for 
the evacuating the places the enemy had fortified in our 
territories, and diſable them in the two moſt material points, 
the reſources of their trade, and their ſeamen. Their 
merchant ſhips were every where attacked, as if war had 
been actually declared, and vaſt numbers brought into our 
ports. The French made all Europe reſound with com- 
plaints of what they called a proceeding ſo unjuſt, and a 
violation of the law of nations ſo flagrant and unprecedent- 
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ed. But, whether it was that they were really in no con- 


dition to ad, or that they intended to influence the other 
courts in their favour, by a ſhew of extraordinary modera- 
tion, they contented themſelves with this, and neither de- 
clared war, nor made any fort of reprifal for ſeveral months 
after. At length they began to a; ſeveral hotties 

1756. of troops moved to the coaſts of Pie ardy, Nor- 
mardy and Britany; and all things threatened an 

invaſion on ſome part of this kingdom. Under the ſhadow 
of this ſtratagem, they got ready in the harbour of Toulon 
a fleet of twelve men of war of the line, with the utmoſt 
expedition, which convoyed an army of about 

April 18. eleven thouſand men, under the command of the 
Duke de Richlieu to the iſtand of Minorca. In a 
wo days they opened the trenches before St. Phi- 

's fort. 
'This was — whilſt the nation trembled under a ſhame- 
ful panic, too public to be concealed, too fatal in its con- 
ſequences to be ever forgotten. The real invaſion did not 
leſſen our fears of the imaginary one; it threw us into a 
.confuſion that ſuffered us to be ſenſible of nothing but our 
own weakneſs. We did not look upon ourſelves ſufficiently 
ſecured by the arrival of the Hanoverian and Heſſian troops, 
which the ſame weakneſs had induced us to call to our aſſiſt- 
ance, The miniſtry ſeemed to have been infected with the 
common terror; for though they had very early notice of 
the French deſigns, ſuch was the apprehenſion of the in- 
vaſion, or ſuch the ill contrived diſpoſition of our navy, 
that Admiral Byng was not diſpatched to the Mediterranean 
before the sth of April, and then with a ſquadron of no 
more than 10 ſhips of the line. 

The engagement with the French fleet under M. Ga- 
liſſoniere; the retreat of Byng by which the gar- 
May 12. riſon of fort St. Philip was cut off from all hopes 
of relief; the ſurrender of that garriſon after 
June 29. nine weeks open trenches ; the ſentiments of the 
court and the public, on the difierent merits of 
the governor and the admiral; the oppoſition of ſome, who 
thought the one too highly ho»oured, and the other too 
ſeverely cenſured; and the meaſures which rather indigna- 
tion at our loſſes and diſgraces, than a cool ſenſe of things 
obliged us to take, are known to all the world. Our affairs 
were in ſuch a condition that we were driven to the expe- 
dient 
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dient of a court martial to revive the Pritiſh ſpirit, and to- 


the unfortunate neceſſity of ſhedding the blood of 7 
—_ "TT | 5 . 

an Admiral, a perſon ot a noble family, as a ſa— = 
crifice to the diſcipline of our navy. 1757. 
From this melancholy picture, let us turn our eyes ano— 
ther way, and review the ſteps by which this war came 
to involve the reſt of the contending powers. The French, 
amongſt the other plans they formed tor diſtreſſing our 
affairs, made no ſecret of their deſign of attacking his 
Majeſty's German dominions. "Theſe countries evidently 
had no ſort of connexion with the matters which gave 
riſe to the war. But being under a Sovereign fo remark- 
ably affectionate to his native country; they judged he 
might be terrified into a relaxation of his rights in Ame- 
Tica, to preſerve Hanover from the calamities with which 
it was threatened. Their politics, however, in this in- 
ſtance proved as unſucceſsful as they were unjuſt. No 
motion was made towards an abatement in our claims with 
regard to America; his Majeſty took other methods for 


the preſervation of the peace of Germany. His Britiſh ſub- 


jets by their repreſentatives, not more generouſly than rea- 
ſonably, reſolved to defend the Hanoverians if attacked in 
their quarrel. To anſwer this purpoſe, the miniſtry enter- 
ed into a ſubſidy treaty with the Empreſs of Ruſſia, in 
virtue of which ſhe was to hold fifty five thouſand men in 
readineſs to be ſent on a requiſition wherever the Britiſh 
ſervice required. 

The alliance with Ruſſia was choſen for reaſons which 
were then {ufficiently plauſible ; though it is to be hoped 
they can never ſubſiſt again. The long ill underitanding 
between the King of Prufſia and our court, and his cloſe 
connexion with that of Verfatilles, raiſed no ill grounded 
apprehenſions that he might be induced to act a dangerous 
part on this occaſion. Ruſſia was therefore a proper ally, 
who had both a political and perſonal enmity to this mo- 
narch, and who would be ſure to employ a great power 
with great vigour in ſuch a cauſe. But this ſyſtem was in 
a ſhort time totally reverſed. The King of Pruſſia had 
been too well appriſed of the cloſe conjunction of the courts 
of Peterſburg and Vienna, and of the rea} motive to that 
conjunction, to have the leaſt deſign of embroiling himſelf 
with England. Matters were therefore very ſoon explain- 
ed, and the treaty between his Pruſſian Majeſty and this 
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court, to keep all foreigners out of the Empire, was ſigned 
at London in January 1756. Theſe treaties were cenſured 
as inconſiſtent with each other; but in reality they were 
conſiſtent enough, aiming preciſely at the ſame objeQ, to 
oppoſe the ſchemes meditated by France for diſturbing the 
affairs of Germany. 

If reflecting on the ſentiments of theſe courts, there was 
ſomething unexpected in the alliance between Great Bri- 
tain and Pruſha; it was ſoon followed by another alliance 
of a nature infinitely more ſurpriſing. The Empreſs Queen 
of Hungary, finding England in no di'poſition to co-operate 
in her deſigns, had recourſe.to other meaſures. The houſe 
of Auſtria, which had formerly united Europe to preſerve 
her from the power of France, now entered herſelf into the 
moſt intimate union with that power. By this extraordinary 
revolution the whole political ſyſtem of Europe aſſumed 
a new face; it was indeed a revolution ſo extraordinary, 
hat we ſhall be juſtified if we interrupt the courſe of this 
narrative, to look back at the cauſes which produced it. 

The houſe of Brandenbourg, a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, was in a very humble condition, But by the 
part ſhe took in the reformation, which put into her hands 
the eſtates of the Teutonic order; by a marriage from 
which ſhe acquired the dutchy of Cleves; ; and by an un- 
common ſucceſſion of able princes who carefully improved 
every turn in the affairs of Germany 1o their advantage, 
ſhe raiſed herſelf by degrees to a conſiderable ſtate, to an 
electorate, and at laſt to a royalty, not only in name but in 
power. The late King of Pruſſia, in order to ſtrengthen 
this power, though he paſſed almoſt his whole reign in the 
molt profound peace, gave his whole attention to his army; 
frugal in all other reſpects, in this alone he was expenſive ; ; 
it was his buſineſs, and what was perhaps of greater mo- 
ment, it was his only diverſion. 'Thus in a reign apparently 
inactive, there was always kept up an army of near one hun- 
dred thouſand men, in as much exerciſe as they could have 
in war, and formed with the moſt perfect diſcipline. 

When his preſent Majeſty came to the throne, he imme- 
diately ſhewed a diſpoſition of employing effectually that 
military force, which his father had ſpent his life only in 
forming and training. He managed his diſpute with the 
Biſhop of Liege by the ſummary method of force; and 
ſeemed diſpoſed to carry all things with ſo high an hand, " 
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made him indeed much reſpected, but much dreaded too 
by the Princes of the Empire, who ſaw that there was 
another power to be feared in Germany, beſides that of 
Auſtria, But theſe were ſmall matters, rather ſigns of the 
diſpoſition: of this Prince, than exertions of it. He medi- 
tated much greater things; and only waited an op- 
portunity to make good the antient claims of his family on 
the moſt conſiderable part of the dutchy of Sileſia. The 
right to that dutchy had been a very intricate affair; but the 
houſe of Auſtria availing herſelf of the greatneſs of her 

wer, and a diſſention between the Flector Frederick II. 
and his ſon, prevailed with the Flector to give up that 
right for an equivalent; then ſhe perſuaded his ſon to con— 
firm the treaty ; and at the ſame time for a trivial conſi- 
deration to give up the equivalent itſelf. The King of 
Pruſſia, not thinking himſelf bound by theſe acts, though 
confirmed by a long poſſeſſion, took advantage of his own 
power, and the embarraſſed circumſtances of the houſe of 
Auſtria, to reſume what their power and the embarraſſed 
circumſtances of his family had formerly deprived him of. 
For immediately on the death of Charles the 6th, 
when the Auſtrian greatneſs ſeemed irrecoverably Dec, 
loſt, he entered into Sileſia, and made himſelf matter 1740. 
of the whole country with little oppoſition. Then 
uniting with the French and Bavarians, he ſecured his 
conqueſts, by two deciſive victories, and by a trea- 
ty which yielded him the greateſt part of Sileſia 9 
and the whole county of Glatz. But the cauſe "00 
of the Emperor which the King of Pruſſia kad embraced, 
ſoon cauſed a renewal of hoſtilities; the Queen of 
Hungary ſaw herſelf defeated in three pitched June 2, 
batiles 3 her new ally the King of Poland, driven 1744. 
from his German dominions, and the King cf 
Pruſſia entering Dreſden in triumph, where he gave the 
law in a treaty, by which Sileſia was once more 
ſolemnly confirmed to him: in return to which Dec. 1745 
he guarantied the Queen of Hungary the ref 
of her dominions. 

The Queen of Hungary could not eaſily loſe the me- 
mory of the wound ſhe had received in the loſs of one of 
the fineſt and richeſt parts of all her dominions Sileſia, 
which ſhe had juſt yielded, extended in length two hundred 
miles along the courſe of the large and navigable river Oder. 
| A country 
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A country of the moſt exquiſite fertility and higheſt cultiva- 
tion; abounding with men, abounding with valuable manu— 
j:Qurer, and yielding a clear yearly revenue of eight hundred 
thouſand ns unds ſterling. The peace was hardly concluded 
by which ſhe reſigned this valuable territory, than ſhe. ſet on 
foot pra Ales for recovering it. She entered into a treaty with 
the court of Peterſbourg, of an innocent and ſimply defen- 

ſive ature, ſo far as appeared to the public; but 


1745, one of which provides, that in caſe his Pruſſian 
majeſty ſhould attack her majeſty the Empreſs 
Queen, or the |-mpreſs of Ruſſia, or even the republic of 
3'cviand, that this attack ſhould be conſidered as a breach of 
the treaty of Dreſden ; that the right of the Empreſs Queen 
to Sneſia ceded by that treaty ſhould revive ;z and that the 
coutracting powers ſhould mutually furmſh an army oi 
my tronſand men to re-inveſt the Empreſs Queen with 
1055 RY: 

o this ſo extraordinary a treaty, the King of Poland 
was ed to accede; and he did fo far accede to it, as to 
ſhew he perfectly agreed in his ſentiment with theſe courts. 
But his fituation in the jaws of a formidable enemy, and 
_ experience of paſt misfortunes, had rendered him fo 

ary, that he declined ſigning the treaty ; but ſtill, with 
tue conſent of the parties concerned, whom he fully con- 
vinced of his reſolution to co-operate in all their meaſures, 
He deſired and they agrecd, that in the ſucceſs of their arms 
he ſhould have a ſhare in the ſpoil, on the footing of a 
treaty ior the eventual portion, of the King of 
May 18, Pruſfa's dominions made in the laſt war, On 
5. thee conditions the King of Poland without actu- 
ally ſigning, was underſtood, and received as a 
party to the treaty ot Peterſbourg. 


In conſequencè of theſe mc aſures, all ſort of means were 


employed to embroil the King of Pruſſia's affairs in the 
North, and particularly to render him perionally odious to 
the Czarina. When their machinations had taken full ef- 
te, and Ruſſia was fixed in the unalterable enmity to that 
monarch, preparations of magazines and armies were made 
in Pohemia and Moravia ; and the King of Poland, under 
pretence of a military amuſement, drew together about ſixteen 
thouſand men, with which he occupied the ſtrong and im- 
portant poſt of Pirna. The Queen of Hungary ſaw m — 
010) 
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ſtood in need of yet ſtronger ſupports than theſe in the 
arduous buſineſs ſhe had undertaken. She tound that Great 
Britain, which had often done ſo much for her diitrefles, 
would do little for her ambition: ſhe therefore had recceuric 
to France, who joyfully accepted an alliance, that promiſed 
to confound the whole Germanic body, and concluded a 
treaty with the Empreſs at Verſailles the 1 of May 1756, 
a remarkable æra in the political hiſtory of Europe. 

The ſecret articles of the treaty of Peterſbourg, the 
fountain of the preſent troubles, and the ſteps taken to put 
that treaty in execution, though formed and carri:d on 
with as much ſecrecy as earneſtneſs, could not eſcape the 
vigilance of his Pruſſian majeſty, who watched all their mo- 
tions, and had perſe& intelligence of their moſt hidden de- 
ſigns. When, theretore, he perceived that by the breagh. 
between England and France, the Empreſs Queen wor! | 
take advantage of theſe troubles to avail herielt of her al- 
liances and her armament ; he ordered his miniſter at Vienna 
to demand a clear explication, and proper aſſurances con- 
cerning the preparations he ſaw making: and receiving only 
a dry and equivocal anſwer, that the Empreis had taken 
meaſures for her own ſecurity and that of her allics and 
friends, the King believed himſelf no longer bound to pre- 
ſerve any terms; a dangerous war was to be kept out of his 
own territories at any rate; and being always in perfect rea- 
dineſs for action, he fell upon Saxony with a conſiderable 
army. | 

At firſt the King of Prufſia ſeemed only to demand a 
free paſſage for his troops, and an obſervance of 
the neutrality profeſſed by the King of Poland; Aug. 29, 
but as he had very good reaſon to diſtruſt ſuch a 
neutrality, he demanded as a ſecurity, that the Saxon 
troops ſhould quit the ſtrong poſt they occupied, and diſ-— 
perſe themielves immediately. This demand was reſuſed, 
and the King of Pruſſia in conſequence of that retuſai, 
immediately formed a fort of blockade about the Saxon 
camp at Pirna, with a view to reduce it by famine, ſince 
its inacceſſible ſituation rendered an attack unadviſeable. 
There were in Bohemia two Auſtrian armies under Marfhal 
Brown and Marſhai Picolomini; to keep them in awe, Harſhal 
Schwerin had entered Bohemia from the county of Glatz; 
and Marſhal Keith had penetrated into that kingdom un the 
fide of Miſnia. But the King of Pruſſia, not entirely con ding in 
theſe diſpoſitions ; and till apprehenſive that Marſha! Brown 
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might be able to convey ſome relief to the Saxons, reſoly- 
ed to bring him to action, to the ſucceſs of which he knew 
his own preſence would greatly contribute. He therefore 
left the blockade of the Saxon army, joined his forces under 
Keith, and engaged the Auſtrians at Lowoſitz. 

Dec. 1. Here he obta.ned a victory, which though it was 
not undiſputed with regard to the field of battle, 

yet with regard to the conſequences it was as deciſive as 
could be wiſhed, Marſhal Brown found it impraQticable to 
| relieve the Saxons, notwithſtanding the judicious efforts he 
; made for that purpoſe ; and that army, after a vain attempt 
to retire from their difficult. poſt, which had one fault, that 
| it was as difficult to leave it as to force it, were obliged to 
if ſurrender priſoners of war. The King of Poland quitted 
1 his German dominions; and the Pruſſians took up their 
| winter quarters in Saxony, ſeized upon the revenues, levied 
| exorbitant contributions, and obliged the country to furniſh 
by recruits. This unhappy people ſaw their country exhauſt- 
| ed, and forced to bear the burthen of a war againſt itſclf. 
It was then that the King of Pruffia conſulting the rules 
of policy more than thoſe of politeneſs, made himſelf maf- 
ter of the archives at Dreſden, in doing which ſome rough- 
neſs was uſed towards the Queen; but he made himſelf 
amends for the clamour induſtriouſly raiſed on this pretence, 
by acquiring the originals of theſe pieces, which evinced 
to the world the reality of the deſign againſt him, and 
which therefore in a great mcaſure juſtified the means he | 
had taken to come at them, as well as the extraordinary i 
ſeverities he uſed towards the unſortunate Saxons. 
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State of the Engliſb miniſiry. The characters and deſigns 
of the ſeveral fadlions. A coalition. Oſwego taken by 
the French. — taken by the Nabed. Angria re- 
duced by Admiral Watſon. 
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HILST the King of Pruſſia pafſed the winter 
in the moſt vigorous preparations for carrying on 
the war, his ally Great Britain preſented a very different 
face of things. The loſs of Minorca plunged the people 
into the utmoſt grief mixed with ſhame, for ſuch a blot 
on the national honour, and with indignation not only 
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againſt thoſe who had acted weakly, but thoſe who had 
provided inſufficiently for the maintenance of that important 
poſſeſſion. The public reſentment, which at firſt ſeemed to 
have no other object than Byng, was ſoon turned againſt the 
miniſtry. The clamour in parliament was great ; without 
doors it was exceſſive, Addreſſes praying a ſtrict enquiry 
into the cauſe of our misfortunes, were preſented from 
all parts of the kingdom. The miniſtry, notwithſtanding 
this general diſcontent, had a real ſtrength; and they 
might have ſtood, had they agreed amongſt themſelves. 
The commons could not be brought to any angry votes; 
and the reſult of the enquiry into the loſs of Minorca, was 
as. favourable as they could have wiſhed. But Mr. Fox 
(now Lord Holland) thought it not adviſeahle to bear a large 
proportior ef the odium cauſed by counſels, in which he 
hac! little ſhare. Perhaps he thought this embarraſſment, 
a ſituntion no unfavourable to the arrangement he had 
always „med at; he therefore ſuddenly threw up an em- 
ployment, wich he hoped to reſume augmented with 
greater power. 

On the removal of this principal prop, the whole ſtructure 
of the miniſtry fell to pieces. The Duke of Newcaſtle, the 
Lord Chancellor, the firſt lord of the admiralty reſigned; and 
the chieis of the party by whoſe manceuvres they 
were diſplaced, naturally ſucceeded to the ma- Dec. 4. 
nagement of affairs. They who had reſigned 1756. 
gave them no apparent oppoſition in parliament ; 
but whether it was, that the new miniſtry were them- 
ſelves too freſh from oppoſition, and ſome of them too 
full of the popular marners, that introduced them to court, 
to be perfectly agreeable in the cloſet, or that they had 
made their bottom too narrow, after holding their em- 
ployments for ſome months, to the great concern of the 
public, they in their turn were obliged to quit 
their poſts, Thus was the helm of government April 5. 
a ſecond time abandoned. The caſe of the 1757. 
King and the nation was at that junQure truly 
deplorable. We were without any ally who could do us 
the leaſt ſervice, engaged in a war hitherto unſucceſsful, 
with the moſt formidable power in Europe; we almoſt 
deſpaired of our military virtue; public ſpirit appeared 
utterly extinguiſhed, whilſt the rage of faction burned with 
the utmoſt violence; our operations were totally ſuſpend- 
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cd: and having no miniſtry eſtabliſhed, we had no plan to 
ſol! CW, 
Three factions divided the ruling men of the nation, 
for the groſs of the people ſeemed to have no further views 
, then a redrels of their grievances, by whatever means 
that could be brought about; the firſt of theſe factions 
was compoſed of thoſe who had grown to place and power, 
or had formed their connexions under the old miniſtry, 
They were ſome of the moſt reſpectable perſons in the 
nation, and had undoubtedly the greateſt parliamentary 
— They had at the ſame time another intereſt 
| hardly leſs conſiderable, that of the monicd people ; but in 
| ſome points, and thoſe material too, they were weak. 
} They were not at all popular; a matter of great conſi- 
deration in a government like ours; and they were ſup- 
poſes by the groſs of the people, not to be under the 
= direction of great political abilities. 
it The ſecond faction, though not ſuſpeQed of the want 
of ſufficient ability, was yet more unpopular than the 
former; they had not attempted to preſerve even the ap- 
pearances eſſential to popularity; and to them the more 
eſſential, as their parliamentary ſtrength was, however 
reſpectable, much inferior to the firſt. If their influence 
| at one court was able to ballance that of the old miniſtry, 
1 by means of a then powerful connexion, that very con- 
ö nection made them far worſe at another court, and worſe 
with the generality of the people, who entertained or pre- 
| tended at leaft to entertain, ſuſpicions of a nature the more 
| dangerous, as they were only dropped in hints and whiſ- 
| pers, and never could come to a tull and open explana- 
tion. 

The third party, had little dy and leſs court 
influence; but they had a prodigious popularity, which 
ſupplied every other defect. The abilities of their leader 
were of the moſt ſhining kind; his application equal to 
il! his abilities; his difintereſtedneſs were confeſſed by his ene- 
1 mies; and though it would have ſhined in the days of he- 
i! roiſm, was now the more valued, and ſet off to the greater 
advantage by the genera] ſelfiſhneſs which prevailed among 
the men of buſineſs. The nation repoſed the moſt perfect 
confidence in his integrity and love to his country. This 
party, conſcious where its ſtrength lay, cultivated with 
great care the popularity which was the baſis of their 

power; 
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power; even perhaps ſo as to impair on ſome occaſions 


the dignity of government. 

Theſe three faQtions differed from each other extremely 
with regard to power, the grand object of all fations. But 
in the general ſcheme of their politics, the firſt two were 
pretty much agreed, Looking on France as the moſt con- 
ſtant and moſt dangerous enemy of Great Britain, they 
dreaded the increaſe of her power and influence among the 
neighbouring nations as the greateſt of ail evils. To pre- 
vent ſo dangerous an aggrandiſement, they thought it 
abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve a conſtant attention to the 
ballance of power, and to ſeek our particular ſafety and 
liberty in the general ſafety and liberty of Europe. A 
cloſe connection was therefore to be kept up with the 
powers of the continent, not only by continual negotiati- 
ons, but by large ſubſidies, and even by aſſiſting them 
with our troops if the occaſion ſhould require ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance. For this purpoſe, as well as to ſecure effectuall 
our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, a conſiderable regular 
land force ought to be conſtantly maintained. Our navy, 
they thought, ought by no means to be negleQed ; but 
it was only to be cultivated and employed ſubſerviently 
to the more comprehenſive continental ſyſtem, Theſe 
parties were far from being friends to arbitrary power, 
or in any ſort averſe to parliaments; they loved the conſti- 
tution ; but they were tor preſerving the authority of 80. 
vernment entire, and in its utmoſt lawful force. To make 
government more eaſy, knowing that many would diſturb 
it, from diſaffection or diſguſt, or miſtak&n notions of 
liberty, they thought it juſt to rule men by their intereſts, 
if they could not by their virtues, and they had long 
been in the practice of procuring a majority in parliament, 
by the diſtribution of the numerous lucrative places and 
employments which our conſtitution leaves in the diſpoſal 
of the Crown. Several believed that no other method was 
practicable, conſidering the nature of mankind, and our 


particular form of government. 


But the third and popular party, was influenced by 
different principles. They looked indeed on the power of 
France in the ſame light with the two former, and were 
of the ſame opinion concerning the neceſſity of ſetting 
bounds to it. In the means of attaining this end they 
differed, Our ſituation they thought dictaicd a narrower, 
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but a more natural, a ſafer, and a leſs expenſive plan of 
politics, than that which had been adopted by the other 
party. We ought never to forget, ſaid they, that we are 
an iſland; and that this circumſtance, fo favourable both 
to our political and to our civil liberty, preſcribes to us a 
conduct very different from that of any other nation. 
Our natural ſtrength 1s a maritime ſtrength, as trade is 
our natural employment; theſe muſt always go hand in 
hand, and they mutually ſupport each other. But, if 
turning our back to our real intereſts, and abandoning our 
natural element, we enter that inextricable labyrinth of 
continual politics; if we make ourſelves parties in 
every controverſy ; if we exhauſt our wealth in purchaſing 
the uſeleſs and precarious friendſhip of every petty prince 
or ſtate; if we waſte the blood of our people in all the 
quarrels that may ariſe on the continent; ſo far from go- 
ing in the right way to reduce France, that we attack her 
on the ſtrong ſide, and only deſtroy ourſelves by our ill judg- 
ed efforts againſt the enemy. That we Tan have nothing to 
fear from the ſuperiority of France on the continent, whilſt 
we preſerve our ſuperiority at ſea; that we can always cut 
the ſinews of the enemy's ſtrength by deſtroying their 
traffic; that to fear an invaſion ſrom a power weak in its 
marine, is the idleſt of all fears; that in caſe an invaſion 
were poſſible, a well trained national militia, ſupplying by 
their zeal the defects of their diſcipline, would prove our 
beſt protection; that a ſtanding army is in whatever ſhape 
dangerous to freedom ; and that a government like ours, 
connected by its very eſſence with the liberty of the ſub- 
ject, can never be in want of the ſupports of deſpotic power. 
As little is parliamentary influence neceſſary. A govern- 
ment plcaſing to the people, as every good government 
muſt be, can never be generally oppoſed; and men need 
no bribes to perſuade them to their duty. 

Theſe notions, io oppoſite in their extremes, might be 
reconciled in a medium, and uſed to temper each other, 
For as, on one hand, it mould be very abſurd to make no 
ſort of advantage of our inſular ſituation, but to engage in 
all the huſineſs of the continent without reſerve, and to 
plunge ourſelves into real evils out of a dread of poſſible 
miſchiefs; ſo on the other hand, to think ourſelves wholly 
unc« rcerned in the fortunes of our neighbours on the 
continent, or to think of aiding them in any caſe, only 
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by the way of diverſion with our fleets, would be a wa 
of proceeding, ſtill more extravagant than the former. If 
ſuch notions were reduced to practice, we might ſoon loſe 
all thoſe advantages derived from a ſituation which we 
abuſed. 

The reaſonableneſs of ſuch a temperament, could not 
be perceived during the ferment of that time, in which 
theſe topics were bandied to and fro with infinite heat. 
The reſignation, or rather deprivation, of the popular mi- 
niſtry, only increaſed their popularity, and the general 
diſcontent; the people could not believe that good mea- 
ſures could be purſued, when thoſe, in whom alone they 
confided, were not employed; almoſt all the corporations 
of the kingdom preſented the deprived miniſters with their 
freedom, and addreſſed them in the warmeſt manner, teſti- 
fying the moſt intire approbation of their conduct, and 
the ſincereſt concern to ſee them out of employment. 

This conflict between an old eſtabliſhed intereſt, and the 
torrent of popularity, continued for a long time, and the 
nation was almoſt ruined by it. It is not eaſy, nor perhaps 
quite proper, to attempt to trace the ſteps by which ſo hap- 
Py a coalition, as we have ſeen take place, was brought 
about. But it was formed in ſuch manner, has held to- 
gether with ſuch ſolidity, and produced ſuch 
excellent effeQs, as I believe the moſt ſanguine June 29. 
could not have hoped for at that time. Mr, Pitt was 1757. 
again reſtored to the office of ſecretary of ſtate, the 
Duke of Newcaſtle was placed at the head of the treaſury, 
Mr. Fox was appointed paymaſter of the forces. 'This ar- 
rangement, which gave very general ſatisfaction, was how- 
ever diſliked by thoſe, whom their violent attachment to 
their party had inſpired with a narrow and excluſive ſpirit. 
It was the beſt meaſure, becauſe it was an healing mea- 
ſure; and it was little leſs than impoſſible for any parti- 
cular party to carry on public buſineſs on its ſingle bot- 
tom. 

It was high time that our domeſtic diſſentions ſhould be 
compoſed at laſt. From every quarter of the 
world, in which we had any concern, we heard Aug. 14. 
of nothing but loſſes and calamities. In America 1756. 
we loſt the Fort of Oſwego. That fort, ſitua- 
ted at the mouth of the Onondaga river, commanded a 
commodious harbour on = Lake Ontario. It was built 
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by General Shirley, and deſigned to cover the country of 
the Five nations; to ſecure the Indian trade; to interrupt 
the communication between the French northern and 
ſouthern eſtabliſhments ; and to open a way to our arms to 
attack the forts of Frontenac and Niagara. For theſe pur- 
poſes, ſome frigates had been fitted out for cruizing, and 
a number of boats prepared for the tranſportation of troops; 


but they all fell to the enemy with the fort, where one hun. 


dred Pieces of cannon were, and a conſiderable quantity of 
proviſion. One thouſand ſix hundred men were made priſon- 
ers of war. The face made but a trifling reſiſtance, ſcarce 
holding out three dans; the attempts to relieve it were too 
late. The French demoliſhed the fort. 

Our loſſes were not confined to America. 'The Faſt India 
company received a blow, which would have ſhaken an 
eſtabliſhment of leſs ſtrength to its foundations. The news 
of the war between France and Enyland had not yet reach- 
ed India, but a new and very formidable enemy was raiſed 
up in that quarter. The Nabob of Bengal (the Nabobs 
are a ſpecies of viceroys to the Grand Mogul, grown al- 
moſt independent in their ſeveral provinces,) irritated at 
the protection given to one of his ſubjeAs in the Engliſh 
fort of Calcutta, and, as it is ſaid, at the refuſal of ſome 
duties to which he claimed a right, levied a great army, 
and laid ſiege to that place. The Governor, terrified by 
the numbers of the enemy, abandoned the fort with ſeve- 
ral of the principal perſons in the ſettlement, who ſaved 
-— ras with their valuable effects on board the 

ips. 

Thus deſerted, Mr. Holwell, the ſecond in command, 
bravely held the place to the laſt exiremity, with a few 
gallant friends, and the remains of a feeble garriſon. A 
very noble defence was inſufficient to keep an untenable 
place, or to affect an ungenerous enemy. The fort was 

taken, and the garriſon being made priſoners, 
June 26. were thruſt into a narrow dungeon. Holwell, 

with a few others, came out alive, to paint a 
ſcene of the moſt cruel diſtreſs which perhaps human nature 
ever ſuffered, The Eaſt India company loſt their principal 
ſettlement in Bengal, and a fort, which ſecured to them 
the moſt valuable part of their trade. 


In the ſpace of this unfortunate year, we were ſtripped . 


of Minorca and Oſwego z we apprehended an _— of 
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Great Britain ittelf: our councils were torn to pieces by 
factions; and our military torce was every Where in con- 
tempt. Amidſt theſe loſſes, we conſidered as 

ſome advantage, the reduction of the principal Feb. 13. 
fort of Angria, a piratical prince, who had been 

many years troubleſome to the Ergliſn trade in the Eaſt 


Indies. This ſervice was performed by Admiral Watſon in 
the beginning of the year. 


CHAP. III. 


State of the confederacy againſt the King of Pruſſia, French 
paſs the Wejer. King of Pruſſia enters Bohemia. Battle 
of Prague. Prague inveſted. Count Daun takes the com- 
mand of the Auſtrian army. Battle of Colin. 


HAT turn the Engliſh politics were like to take 
in the year 1759, ſeemed toi {ome time uncertain, 
The new miniſtry did not ſeem well eſtabliſhed ; nor was 
it well known, whether they would purſue the plans and 
preſerve the connections of the old. Abroad, every thing 
was prepared for opening the campaign with the utmoſt 
eclat. All Europe was in motion. 

France, in order to demonſtrate to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, the advantageous choice ſhe had made in connecting 
herſelf with the houſe of Bourbon, formed two great armies. 
The firſt was compoſed of near eighty thouſand men, the 
flower of the French troops, attended with a vaſt artill 
and commanded by Marſhal d*#trees, a General of che be 
eſtabliſhed reputation ſhe had in her ſervice. Under bim ſerved 
Marſhal de Contades, Marſhal Chevert, and the Count de St. 
Germain, all officers of high character, and all fit to com- 
mand in chief, if Marſhal d'Etrees had not been appointed to 
that eminence. This formidable army paſſed the N] ine, 
and marched by Weſtphalia, in order to invade the King of 
Pruſſia's dominions in quality of allies to the Empreſs 
Queen, and guardians of the liberties of the Empire, and 
to no other intent, as it was pretended ; but in reality, with 
a view to reduce Hanover alſo. They judged that their 
operations againſt the King of Pruſſia might be executed, 
and their ſcheme to drive the King of England into ſome 
conceſſions with regard to America, might be compleated 
by one and the ſame blow. The ſecond army was com- 
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manded by the Prince de Soubiſe; it conſiſted of about 
twenty-five thouſand men. This army was deſtined to 
ſtrengthen the Imperial army of execution; but belore 
it had paſi-d the Rhine, it made itſelf maſter of Cleves, 
Meurs and Gueldres, whilſt a detachment from d' Etrees's 
army ſeized upen the town of I mbden, and whatever elſe 
belonged to Pruſſia in Eaſt Friefland. 

As ſoon as the King of Pruſſia had entered Saxonv in 
the beginning of the preceding ſummer, proceſs was com- 
menced againſt him in the Emperor's Aulic council, and 
before the diet of the Empire. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive how the affair muſt have been decided; when thoſe 
who feared the King of Pruſſia, believed they had a fair 
opportunity to reduce him : and when thoſe, who feared the 
houſe of Auſtria, were, by that very fear, obliged to ſup- 
port- the power they dreaded : accuſtomed as they were 
to the influence of a family in which the Empire had ſo 
long been in a manner hereditary ; and over-awed by the 
appearance of a confederacy, the moſt formidable the world 


had ever yet ſeen. Accordingly the King of Pruſſia was 


condemned for contumacy : and the Fiſcal had orders to 
notify to him that he was put under the ban of the Em- 
pire, and adjudged fallen from all the dignities and poſ- 
ſeſſions which he held under it. The circles of the Em- 
pire were ordered to furniſh their contingents of men and 
money to put this ſentence in execution ; but the contin- 
gents were collected flowly, the troops were badly compo- 
ſed, and probably this army had never been able to act, if 
it had not been for the aſſiſtance offered under the Prince 
de Soubiſe. 

The Auſtrians, who were principals in the quarrel, were 
not behind their auxiliaries in the greatneſs of their piepar- 
ations; they made the moſt ſtrenuous efforts, by which they 
aſſembled a body of upwards of one hundred thouſand men 
in Bohemia, and committed the command to Prince Charles 
of Lorrain, aſſiſted by Marſhal Brown. In the north all things 
threatened the King of Pruſſia, The Czarina, true to her 
reſentments and her engagements, had ſent a body of ſixty 
thouſand men commanced by Marſhal Apraxin, who were in 
full march to invade the Ducal Pruſſia, whilſt a ſtrong fleet 
was equipped in the Baltick, to co-operate with that army. 
Altho' the King of Sweden was allied in blood and inclination 
to his Pruſſian majeſty, yet the jealouſy which the Senate 

| entertained 
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entertained of their ſovereign; the hope of recovering their 
antient poſſeſſions in Pomerania by means of the preſent 
troubles, and in fine their old attachment to France, newly 
cemented by intrigues and ſubſidies, made their ill inclina- 
tions, to the cauſe of Pruſſia more than ſuſpicivus. Hitherto 


indeed nothing more than the tendency of their councils was 


fully known, The Duke of Mecklenbourg took the ſame 
party, and agreed to join the Swediſh army when it ſhould 
be aiſembied, with ſix thouſand men; a proceeding which 
he has ſince had reaſon to repent bitterly. Thus were the 
forces of five mizhty ſtates *, each of which had in their 
turn been a terror to all Europe, united to reduce the heir 
of the Marquiſſes of Brandenbourg ; and in ſuch a point of 
danger and glory, had the great and formidable abilities of 
his Pruſſian majeſty placed him, with little, in compariſon, 
that could enable him to ſuſtain the violence of ſo many 
ſhocks, except what - thoſe abilities ſupplied. But his 
aſtonithing œconomy, the incomparable order of his finances, 
the diſcipline of his armies beyond all praiſe, a ſagacity that 
foreſaw every thing, a vigilance that attended to every thing, 
a conſtancy that no labour could ſubdue, a courage that no 
danger could diſmay, an intuitive glance that catches the 
deciſive moment, all theſe ſeemed to form a ſort of ballance 
to the vaſt weight againſt him, turned the wiſhes of his 
friends into hopes, and made them depend upon refources 
that are not within the power of calculation. 

The only army that appeared in his favour was a body of 
between thirty and forty thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians, 
who with fome reinforcements of his own troops, formed 
an army of obſervation, commanded by his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland; this army was poſted on the 
Weſer, to watch the motions of Marſhal d'Etrces. The 
vaſt and unwieldy body of the French, encumbered as the 
French armies always are by an immenſe baggage, and an 


innumerable multitude of mouths without hands, made a 


very flow progreſs through the rough and . barren country 
that lies between the Rhine and the Weſer. All the abili- 
ties of the French general were employed in finding ſubſiſ- 
tence for his troops. His Royal Highneſs on the other 
hand, diſplayed great abilities in throwing all poſſible im- 
pediments in his way. But when thefe impediments were 

3 removed 
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removed by the ſuperiority of numbers, the Hanoverian 
army gradually gave way, yielding to that ſuperiority, and 
the French troops paſſed the Weſer without oppoſition. 
In the mean time, his Pruſſian maj*ſty being determined 
according to his maxim, to lay the cloth as far from home as 
offible ; made his diſpoſition for carrving the war into 
—— as ſpe-dily 2s the feaſon world admit. Three 


great bodies of his troops entered into that kingdom by 


three very different ways, but nearly at the ſame time. 
Marſhal Schwerin vEneliated into it from Sileſia. The 
Prince of Bevern entered with the corps under his com- 
mand from Luſatia, and defeated as a preliminary to a more 

deciſive victory, a body of twenty-eight thouſand 
Apr. 21. Auſtrians who oppoſed him. The King himſelf 

prepared to enter Boheroia at a great diſtance from 
the corps commanded by theſe Generals; and as he ſeemed 
diſpoſed to march towards !xra, the enemy imagined he 
intended to execute ſome deſiꝑn diſtinct from the object of 
his other armies. With this idea they detached a body of 
twenty thouſand men, to objerve his motions. The King 
of Pruſſia finding that this feint had all its effect, made a 
ſudden and maſterly movement to his left, by which he cut 
off all communication between that detachment and the 
main army of the Auſtrians. Spirited with che advantage, 
he puſhed onwards with the utmoſt rapidity to Prague, 
where he joined the corps under the prince of Bevern and 
Marſhal Schwerin, who had advanced with inconceivable 
diligence to meet him. Never were operations executed 


with more judgment, celerity and ſucceſs. 


The Auſtrian army was little ſhort of one hundred thou- 
ſand men, and the ſituation of their camp, forti- 

May 6. fied by every advantage of nature, and every 
contrivance of art, ſuch as on common occaſions 

might juſtly be conſidered as impregnable ; but the Pruſ- 
ſians, being nearly as numerous as the enemy, inſpired by a 
ſociety of danger with their King, and filled with that noble 
enthuſiaſm, which, whilſt it urges to daring enterpriſes, al- 
moſtenſures their ſucceſs, paſſed moraſſes, climbed precipices, 
taced batteries, and after a bloody and obftinate reſiſtance, 
totally defeated the Auſtrians. They took their camp, mili- 
tary cheſt, cannon, all the trophies of a complete victory. 
The loſs on the ſide of the victors, as well as the vanquiſh- 
ed, was very great; but both ſides had yet a greater loſs . 
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the death of two of the beſt generals in Europe. Marſhal 
Schwerin was killed at the age of eighty-two, with the 
colonels ſtandard in his hand at the head of his regiment. 
Marſhal Brown received a wound, which, from the chagrin 
he ſuffered rather than from its own nature, proved mortal, 

About forty thouſand of the Auſtrian army took refuge 
in Prague. The reſt fled different ways. The King of 
Pruſſia loſt no time to inveſt the place, and to cut off all 
ſuccours. If on one hand ſuch an immenſe garriſon 
made an attack unadviſeable, on the other that formidable 
number itſelf ſeemed to make the reduction of the place by 
famine the more certain. The King of Pruſſia not relying 
ſolely on this, prepared to bombard the town. On the 29th 
of May, at midnight, after a moſt dreadful ſtorm of rain 
and thunder, as if it were to diſplay how much more 
ruinous the malice of men may be, than the greateſt terrors 
of nature, on the ſignal of a rocket, four batteries, which 
diſcharged every twenty-four hours two hundred and eighty- 
eight bombs, beſides a vaſt multitude of red hot balls, be- 
gan to pour deſtruction on that unfortunate city, which was 
ſoon in flames in every part. The garriſon made a vigo- 
rous defence, and one well conducted and deſperate fally : 
The principal 
magiſtrates, burgeſſes, and clergy, ſeeing their city on the 
point of being reduced to an heap of rubbiſh, made the 
moſt moving ſupplications to the commander to liſten to 
terms. The commander was deaf to their prayers. Twelve 
thouſand of the moſt uſeleſs mouths were driven out of the 
city. The Pruſſians forced them in again. The affairs of 
the Empreſs ſeemed verging to inevitable deſtruction; a 
whole army was upon the point of ſurrendering priſoners 
of war; the capital of Bohemia on the point of being ta- 
ken, and with it all the reſt of that flouriſhing kingdom. 
The ſanguine friends to the King of Pruſſia began to com- 
pute the diſtance of Vienna. 

In this deſperate ſituation of affairs, Leopold Count Daun 
entered on the ſtage, and began to turn the fortune of the 
war. This General never had commanded in chief before; 
but he was formed, by a long courſe of experience in 
various parts of Europe, under the greateſt Generals, and 
in the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes of actions. Though of a very 
noble family, he had, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from 
court favour, riſen inſenſibly by the flow gradation of mere 


4 merit, 
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merit, with much .eſteem and without any noiſe. This 
General arrived within a few miles of Prague, the day 
after the great battle. He collected the fugitive parties of 
the Auſtrian army, and retired to a poſt of great ſtrength, 
from whence he fed the troops in Prague with hopes of re- 
lief. But as no man better underſtood the ſuperiority of 
the Pruſſian troops, and as he was ſenſible of the impreſſion 
which the late defeat had left upon his men, he carefully 
avoided to precipitate matters by an haſty action. He 
knew that the ſituation he had choſen would embarraſs the 
Pruſſians; that a lafge party of their army muſt be always 
employed to watch him; and this would weaken their ef- 
forts againſt the great body ſhut up in Prague, whilſt his 
own forces gained time to recover their ſpirits, and to in- 
creaſe in ſtrength by the daily ſuccours, which his court 
exerted all their powers to ſend him : with theſe ideas he 
waited in his entrenched camp at Colin, to act as events 
ſhould direct 
The King of Pruſſia was not leſs ſenſible than Count 
Daun of the effects of this conduct. He determined at all 
adventures to diſlodge him from the poſt he held ; but 
whether it was that the King feared to weaken his army, 
which had actually an army to beſiege, or whether he was 
blinded by a train of uniform ſucceſs, which made him 
believe his arms irreſiſtable under every diſadvantage, or 
whatever were his motives or neceſſities, the whole army 
employed in this undertaking, including the Prince of 
Bevern's corps, did not exceed thirty-two thouſand men, 
cavalry and infantry ; and with theſe he was to attack ſixty 
thouſand men, in one of the ſtrongeſt ſituations 
June 18. which could be choſen, and defended by a vaſt 
train of artillery. Whatever the moſt impetuous 
and well regulated courage, whatever an ardor inſpired by 
the remembrance of ſo many victories could do towards 
overcoming every kind of diſadvantage, was done by the 
Pruſſians on this occaſion. They returned to the attack 
ſeven times: in none of their victorious battles had their 


bravery been more conſpicuous. Both the King's brothers 


were in the field; and they did every thing that could be 
expected from the King of Pruſſia's brothers. The King 
himſelf at the head of his cavalry, made one furious and con- 
cluding charge. Every thing was tried, and every thing was 


unſucceſsful. The want of a ſufficiently numerous infantry, 
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in a ground where his cavalry could not ſupport them, the 
want of an equal artillery, the advantageous ſituation of the 
enemy, their numbers, their bravery, their General, obli- 
ged the King of Pruſſia to quit the field. What his loſs 
was is not ſo certain; it was undoubtedly great in the aQi- 
on, but till greater by a deſertion, and the innumerable 
ill conſequences that follow a defeat. 

Though the King of Pruſſia was defeated in this battle, 
and though he brought on his defeat in a great meaſure, 
by ſome errors of his own, yet whatever ſmall blemiſh his 
military ſkill might have ſuffered, his reputation was raiſed 
higher than ever, in the opinion of all judicious men, by 
the noble and candid manner in which he acknowledged 
his miſtake, by the firmneſs with which he bore his miſ- 
fortune, and by thoſe aſtoniſhing ſtrokes of genius and 
heroiſm, by which he retrieved his loſs. The ſmiles of 


fortune make conquerors; it is her malice which diſcovers 
heroes, 


CHAT IV. 


Conſequence of the battle of Colin. King of Pruſſia evacu- 
ates Behemia. Battle of Haſlenbeck. Convention of 
Cloſter- ſeven. Expedition to Rochfort. Ruſſians enter 
Pruſſia. Auſtrians befiege Schweidnitz. French and Im- 
perialiſts make incurſions into Brandenburgh. Swedes enter 
Pomerania. Baitle of Norkitten, General Lebwald de- 
feated. Bad condition of the King of Pruſſia. 


EVER was the old obſervation, une bataille perdue 

a un mauvais cu, more verified than in the conſe- 
quences of the unfortunate battle of Colin. Though the 
King retired unpurſued by his enemies, he was obliged to 
rejoin his own army before Prague without delay, and to 
raiſe the blockade of that place. "The impriſoned Auſtrians 
with joy received Count Daun their dcliverer, and their 
united forces became greatly ſuperior to the Pruſſians. 
The King was in a ſhort time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, 
and take refuge in Saxony. The Auſtrians haraſſed him as 
much as poſſible; but their armies, notwithſtanding their 
great ſuperiority, were not in a condition from their late 
ſufferings to make any deciſive attempt upon him, as the 
frontiers 
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frontiers of Saxony abound with ſituations eaſily defend- 
ed. 

The King of Pruſſia's misfortunes now poured in upon 
him at once, and from every quarter. The army com— 
manded by the Duke of Cuinberland, who continually re- 
tired bæfore the French, after they had paſſed the Weſer, 
came however to a reſolution to make a ſtand at Haſten- 
beck, within a few miles of Haminelen, where it was 
judged that the ſuperior numbers of the enemy might be 
the leaſt prejudicial; bui notwithſtanding the advantages 
of the ſituation, the bravery of the Hanoverians and the 
conduct of the Duke, he allied army was driven from the 

field of battle, and retreated towards Stade. By 
July 25. takin: ins rout: his Royal Higlineſs wa driven 

into a {wort of cul de ſuc. Unable by his ſituation 
to retirc, or by his ſtrength to advance, he was compelled 

to ſign the remarkable capitulation of Cloſter- 
Sept. 7. ſeven, by which thirty eight thouſand Hanoverians 

laid down their arms, and were diſperſed into dif- 
ferent quarters of cantonment. The French army had 
a little before this changed its commander. D'Ftrees, 
the favourite of all the military men, was removed from 
the command, which was cenferred on the Duke de Rich- 
lieu, who excelled him and all mankind in the profeſſion of 
a courtier. The Haroverians were now quite ſubdued 
and all the French force, let loofe by this treaty, was ready 
to fall upon the King of Pruſſia's dominions. | 

An enterprize was concerted in England againſt the coaſt 
of France, to make a diverſion in his favour, by drawing 
a part of the French army on the defence of their own 
country. England propoſed to compaſs another great de- 
fign, and which ſhe had equally at heart, by the expedi- 
tion, which was to give an effectual blow to the marine of 
France. The deſtination of this armament was kept a pro- 
found ſecret, and whilſt it exerciſed the penetration of all 
the politicians of Europe, it filled France with the moſt 
ſerious alarms. The Engliſh fleet at laſt appeared before 

Rochfort. Some time was ſpent before it could 

Sept. 21. be reſolved what plan was to be followed in the 
attack; at laſt it was reſolved to ſecure the ſmall 

iſle of Aix, from whence ſome obſtruction was apprehended 
to their landing. The iſland was ſoon reduced; but as 
a good deal of time was conſumed in theſe deliberations and 
| actions, 
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actions, the militia of the country had time to gather, and 
there was an appearance of two camps on the ſhore. The 
commanders now took into conſideration the badneſs of the 
coaſt, the danger of landing, the time the enemy had to 
put the place in ſuch a poſture of defence, as might make 
any ſudden attempt, or coup de main, unſucceſsful : in 
conſequence of theſe deliberations, they unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to return without making any attempt. 
The diſappointment of the nation was equal Sept. 29. 
to the ſanguine hopes we had conceived; nothing 
could exceed the general diſcontent. The military men 
blamed the plan of the expedition. 'The Miniſters, and 
with them the public voice, exclaimed at the execution. 
A court of enquiry, of officers of reputation, cenſured the 
commander; a court martial, of officers of reputation, 
acquitted him, The expedition ſerved only in England to 
increaſe and imbitter our diſſentions, and to turn our at- 
tention to vain diſputes. It did nothing towards relieving 
the King of Pruſſia. . 
The Ruſſians, who had made for a long time a dilatory 
march and ſeemed uncertain of their own reſolution, all 
at once haſtened their motions. They entered the Ducal 
Pruſſia under Mar. Apraxin and Gen. Fermer, and marked 
their progreſs by a thouſand inhuman cruelties. A large 
body of Auſtrians entered Sileſia, and penetrated as far as 
Breſlau. Then they made a turn backwaids, and laid ſiege 
to the important fortreſs of Schweidnitz, juſtly conſidered 
as the key of that dutchy, which was the cauſe of the war. 
Another body entered Luſatia, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Zittau. Twenty-two thouſand Swedes pierced 
into the Pruſſian Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam and 
Demmein, and laid the whole country under contributions. 
Richlieu, freed from all oppoſition on the fide of Hanover, 
made his way into Halberſtad, and the old marche of 
Brandenburgh, firſt exactin g contributions, and then plun- 
dering the towns. "The army of the Empire, reinforced by 
that of tlie Prince de Soubiſe, after many days, was at 
Jaſt on full march to enter Saxony; this Icit the Auſtrians at 
liberty to turn the greateſt part of their forces to the reduc- 
tion of Sileſia, General Haddick pierced throuþ Luſatia, 
paſſed by the Pruſſian armies, and, ſ:dden'y preſenting 
himſelf before the gates of Berlin, laid the King of Pruſſia's 
capital under contribution; and though he retired on the 


approach 
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approach of a body of Pruſſians, yet he ſtill kept poſſeſſion 


of his former poft, in order to interrupt the communica- 
tion of the King with Sileſia. The fate which ſeemed to 
have threatened the Empreſs fome months ago, was now 
looked upon as the certain lot of her antagoniſt, All his 
endeavours to retrieve his affairs had hitherto been equally 
brave and unſucceſsful. General Lehwald had orders at 
any hazard to engage the Ruſſians; with thirty thouſand 
he attacked double that number ſtrongly entrenched, at a 


place called Norkitien; but after ſeveral of thoſe 


Aug. 30. wonderful efforts, which the Pruſſians alone 

knew how to make, he was compelled to retire; 
but he retired in excellent order, without being purſued, 
having killed five times more of the enemy, than he had 
loſt of his own men, and more formidable after his defeat, 
than the Ruſſians after their victory. The King of Pruſſia 
exerted himſelf upon every fide; his enemies almoſt always 
fled before him; but whilſt he purſued one body, another 
gained in ſome other part upon him, and the winter came 
on faſt, as his ſtrength decayed, and his adverfaries multi- 
plied from every quater. The following letter which ap- 
peared in the public papers about this time, paints the con- 


dition of that diſtreſſed monarch, in ſo full a manner, that 


I ſhall attempt ro other deſcription of it. 

& Many perſons, who faw the King of Pruſſia, when 
he paſſed lately through Leipfic, cannot expreſs how much 
he is altered. They fay he is ſo much worn away, that 
they ſcarce knew him. 'This, indeed, is not to be won- 


dered at; he hath not a body of iron like Chaites XII. 


and he endures as great fatigues as he did. He is as much 


on horſeback as Charles was, and often lies upon the 
ground. His inward fufferings cannot be leſs than his out- 
ward: let us caft our eyes on a map of the Pruſſian domi- 
nions; and meaſure what he hath left of the many fair poſ- 
ſeſſions he had in the month of April laſt, of which a ſpace 
of ſeven months hath ſtript him. Whence can he have 
men? he is ſhut out from the Empire; and from whence 
can he draw money? the dutchy of Guelders, the dutchy 
of Cleves, the principality of Moers, the county of Lin- 
gen, the county of Lipſtadt, the principality of Minden, 
Eaft-Friefland, Embden, and its infant company, part of 
the archbiſhoprick of Magdeburgh, ſome other parts of 
the marche, Ducal Pomerania, a great part of Silefia, a 
great 
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great part of the kingdom of Prufſia, Berlin itſelf, almoſt 
all his dominions, in ſhort, are either taken from him, or 
laid under contribution, and poſſeſſed by his enemies, who 
collect the public revenues, fatten on the contributions, and 
with the money which they draw from the electorate of 
Hanover, and other conqueſts defray the expences of the 
war. This picture certainly differs greatly from that which 
the King of Pruſſia might have ſketched out, the day he 
took arms to enter Saxony. Add to this the Duke of Cum- 
berland's convention, which deprived him of all his allies, 
and left him without any aſſiſtance whatever, excepting four 
or five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which the Britiſh 
parliament may give him. Add likewiſe ſome domeſtic 
uneaſineſſes.“ 


CHAT V. 
Battle of Roſbach. Schweidnitz taken by the Auſtrians. 


Prince of Bevern attacked in bis entrenchments. Breſlau 
taken by the Auflrians. King of Pruſſia marches to Sileſia. 
The battle of Liſſa. Breſlau retaken. Auſtrians driven 
out of Sileſia. 


HIS was the King of Pruſſia's ſituation, when the 
will of Providence, and his own wonderful abilities, 
as wonderfully changed the ſcene. His Majeſty deferred to 
bring on a deciſive action, diſtreſſed as his affairs were, un- 
til the approach of winter; had he marched to attack the 
Imperial army, whilſt it was at a conſiderable diſtance, he 
muſt either have left Saxony expoſed to the inſults of the 
Auſtrian parties, or have greatly weakened his own forces 
employed in the principal action. He therefore ſuffered 


the army of the Empire to advance to the frontiers of 


Miſnia, and even to threaten the ſiege of Leipſic, before 
he began to act againſt them: he however moved towards 
them, leaving an army in Luſatia to obſerve the Auſtrians. 
On his firſt motions, the enemy retired with precipitation. 
But when they had reinforced themſelves with numbers and 
courage ſufficient to perſuade them to advance, the King of 
Pruſſia in his turn retired. His reſolution ſeemed to have 
been to fight as near Miſnia as poſſible, and as deep in 
the winter, as he conveniently might; for if he ſhould 
have the good fortune to ſuccecd againſt the Imperial ar- 
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my, ſuch a blow, at ſuch a ſeaſon, would effectually diſa- 
ble them from acting any thing to his prejudice, for that 
year at leaſt; but if, on the contrary, he ſhould fail, Sax- 
ony was at hand, in which it would prove difficult for the 
enemy to make any impreſſion whilſt the winter continued. 
As for the time to be loſt by following this plan, and the 
advantage it would afford the Auſtrians in their deſigns on 
Silefia, they were not to be compared with the advantages 
which the King received from it. He knew that Schweid- 
nitz was ſtrong, and excellently provided; the prince of 
Bevern was ſtrongly poſted near it to obſtru& the enemy's 
operations; the winter would lean heavier on the beſiegers; 
and on the whole, he had reaſon to truſt that his troops, 
animated by his own preſence and example, would prove 
far ſuperior to the enemy, in enduring all the hardſhips of 
a winter campaign. | 
After ſome time ſpent in various movements, between 
the allied army of the Imperialiſts and French on one ſide, 
and the Pruſſians on the other, the King reſolved to give 
battle to his enemies, who were now advanced to the con- 
fines of Miſnia, On the 24th of October, the King had 
taken his reſolution; at that time his army happened to be 
divided into ſeveral corps, ſome of them at a diſtance of no 
leſs than twenty leagues aſunder; yet ſuch were the ſpirit 
and excellent diſpoſitions of. the Pruſſians, that the junction 
of all theſe corps was fully effected on the 27th, and the 
King advanced towards the enemy. 'The enemy fell back 
at his approach, and repaſſed the Sala; they were followed 
_ cloſe. The two armies met near the village of 
5. Roſbach. | 
The united army, commanded by the prince of Saxe 
Hilburghauſen and the prince of Soubiſe, was fifty thouſand 
men compleat. But the troops of the Circles were new 
raiſed, and many of them not well affected to the ſervice, 
nor to their French allies. The Pruſſians did not amount 
to twenty-five thouſand ; but then they were Pruſſians, and 
led on by the King of Pruſſia, As ſoon as the armies were 
formed, and the battle going to begin, which was to decide 
the fate of ſo many nations, and to determine between force 
and virtue, the King of Pruſſia addreſſed his troops nearly 
in the following words, 
« My dear friends, the hour is come, in which all that 
4 is, and all that ought to be dear to us, depends 1* 
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cc the ſwords which are now drawn for the battle. Time 
c permits me to ſay but little; nor is here occaſion to ſay 
c much. You know that there is no labour, no hunger, 
&« no cold, no watching, no danger that I have not ſh-red 
& with you hitherio;z and you now fee me ready to lay down 
« m lie with you, and for you. All I aſk, is the ſame 
cc pledge of fidelity and affection that I give. And let me 
c add, not as an incitement to your courage, but as a tef- 
cc timony of my own gratitude, that from this hour, until 
« you go into quarters, your pay ſhall be double. Acquit , 
& yourſelves like men, and put your confidence in God.“ 
The effect of this ſpeech was ſuch as cannot be deſcribed. 
The general emotion burſt in an univerſal ſhout, and the 
looks and demeanor of the men were animated to a ſort of 
heroic phrenzy. In this diſpoſition, which prognoſticated 
ſucceſs, the engagement began. 

In the beginning ot the action, the French cavalry came 
on with great ſpirit, but they were repulſed ; ſome regi- 
ments having gained an eminence, defended themſelves 
bravely, but in the end they were totally routed. The in- 
fantry, both French and Imperialiſts, made but a faint re- 
ſiſtance. The King of Pruſſia in perſon, expoſed to the 
hotteſt fire, led on his troops; the enemy gave way in every 
part; they were ſeized with a panic, and fled in the utmoſt 
diſorder. They left three thouſand men dead on the field 
of battle; ſixty-three pieces of cannon, and many colours. 
Eight French generals, two hundred and fifty officers of dif- 
ferent ranks, and fix thouſand private men were taken. Night 
alone ſaved from total deſtruction the ſcattered remains of 
an army that in the morning was ſo numerous and ſo tor- 
midable. 

I have not undertaken on this, nor ſhall I undertake upon 
any other occaſion, in theſe preliminary chapters, to enter 
into the deta of all the various manceuvres of every battle; 
they are matters little underſtood by, and little intereſting 
to, the generality of readers. Beſides, the accounts are 
ſometimes inaccurate, and ſeldom or never conſiſtent with 
each other. | 

'The glorious ſucceſs of the battle of Roſbach, was ſuch 
as hardly wanted to be improved; the enemy was left to— 
tally incapable of action. The King was ſet free on that 
ſide; but it was a freedom which gave him no reſpite from 
his labours ; it only gave him an opportunity of undergoing 

new 
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new labours in another part. The Auſtrians had a vaſt 
force, and had now begun to make a proportionable pro- 
greſs in Sileſia, The dependance which the King had up- 
on the fidelity of his Generals there, ſeemed ſhaken by 
ſomething which then appeared, and ſtill ſeems ambiguous 
in their conduct, The Auſtrians after a ſiege from the 
27th of October to the 11th of November, carried on un- 
der infinite difficulties and with a prodigious loſs, had re- 
duced Schweidnitz, and obliged the Pruſſian garriſon of 
four thouſand men to ſurrender priſoners of war. Soon af- 
ter, as they had intelligence of the victory of Roſbach, and 
knew that the King of Pruſſia was on full march to the 
relief of . Sileſia, the Auſtrians reſolved to loſe no time to 
attack the prince of Bevern in his ſtrong camp under the 
walls of Breſlau. A treble ſuperiority incited them to this 
attempt, They attacked the prince's army with great reſo- 

lution, and their attack was ſuſtained with amaz- 
Nov. 22, ing intrepidity. The ſlaughter of the Auſtrians 

was prodigious. A great part of their army had 
retired from the field of battle, and the reſt were preparing 
to retire; when all at once the Pruſſian generals unexpeQ- 
edly took the fame reſolution. A part of their army had 
ſuffered a great deal in the engagement. 'They became 
apprehenſive of a total defeat, in caſe their intrenchments 
ſhould be forced in any part. With theſe ideas they re- 
treated from the ſtrong poſt they occupied, and retired be- 
hind the Oder. The Auſtrians returning, with aſtoniſh- 
ment ſaw themſelves maſters of the field of battle, which 
they had but juſt been obliged to relinquiſh. What is re- 
markable, and what gave riſe to many conjeQuures, the 
prince of Bevern going to reconnoitre without eſcort, and 
attended only by a groom, was taken two days after the 
battle by an advanced party of Croats, a ſmall body of whom 
had croſſed the Oder, 

This advantage, though dearly bought, was immediately 
followed with many others. Breſlau, the capital 
of Sileſia, immediately ſurrendered, where, as 
well as at Schweidnitz, they found vaſt ſtores of proviſion, 


Nov. 24. 


ammunition and money. All Sileſia was on the point of 


falling into their hands. Fortune ſeems every where to 
have thrown the King of Pruſſia's affairs into diſtraction, 
in order to raiſe, and as it were, to found his glory in eſta- 
bliſhing them; and to have been even ſo jealous of his ho- 
nour 
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nour as not to permit his own excellent generals and incom- 
parable troops to triumph any where but in his own pre- 
ſence. | 

The King immediately aſter the battle of Roſbach, with 
thoſe troops which he had a few days before collected from 
places an hundred miles diſtant from each other, began a 
march of upwards of two hundred. more, and led them 
from engaging one ſuperior army, to engage another till 
more ſuperior; from danger to hardſhip, and from hard- 
ſhip to renew danger. In the moſt rapid march he paſſed 
through Thuringia, through Miſnia, through Luſatia, in 
ſpite of the efforts of the Generals Haddick and Marſhal, 
who were poſted in Luſalia to obſtru& him; and entering 
Sileſia arrived the 2d of December at Parchwitz upon the 
Oder. Here he was joined by the Prince of Bevern's 
corps who croſſed that river to meet him. 

About this time an incident happened which was very 
remarkable; one of thoſe agrecable adventures that relieve 
the mind amidſt the perpetual horror that attends a narra- 
tive of battles and bloodſhed. The garriſon of Schweid- 
nitz had ſeen, with the greateſt reluQance, the capitulation 
which bound their hands from the Service of their King 
and Country. Whilſt the Auſtrians were conduCting them 
to priſon, on their route they chanced to hear of the victory 
their maſter had gained at Roſbach; animated with this 
news, they unanimouſly roſe upon the eſcorte which con- 
ducted them, and which happened not to be very ſtrong, 
and entirely diſperſed it. Thus freed, they marched on not 
very certain of their way, in hope to rejoin ſome corps of 
the Pruſſian troops. The ſame fortune which freed them, 
led them directly to the army commanded by the King 
himſelf, which was haſtening to their relief. Great was 
the joy on both ſides at this unexpected meeting, for the 
Priſoners had heard nothing of his majeſty's march. This 
little incident, whilſt it added a conſiderable ſtrength to the 
army, added likewiſe to its ſpirit, and ſeemed an happy 
omen of ſucceſs in the future engagement. | 

As his Pruſſian majeſty approached to Breſlau, the Auſ- 
trians confiding in their ſuperiority, abandoned their ſtrong 
camp (the ſame which had been occupied by the Prince of 
Bevern) and reſolved to give the King battle. He was 
marching with the utmoſt diligence not to diſap- Vie 
point them; and they met near. the village of od. 


Leuthen, 
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Leuthen. The ground which the Auſtrians occupied was 
very advantageous, and every advantage of the ſituation was 
improved to the utmoſt, by the diligence and ſkill of Count 
Daun; who remembering that he was the only General who 
had ever carried the field from the King of Pruſſia, knew 
better than any body how difficult it was to obtain ſuch a 
victory. All the diſpoſitions were made accordingly ; the 
ground they occupied was a plain, except that in ſome part 
it had ſmall eminences ; theſe they ſurrounded with artillery; 
the ground was alſo interſperſed with thickets, which they 
ſought to turn to their advantage. On their right and left 
were hills on which they planted batteries oi cannon. The 
ground in their front was interſected by many cauſeways; 
and to make the whole more impracticable, the Auſtrians 
had felled a vaſt many trees, and icattered them in the way. 
The King of Pruſſia was not terrified with this ſituation, 
nor with the conſciouſneſs that above ſeventy thouſand ex- 
cellent troops, commanded by Count Daun, were ſo poſted. 
The Pruſſians, who did not exceed, as it is ſaid, thirty-ſix 
thouſand men, attacked them with their uſual reſolution. 
It was almoſt impoſſible, at the begining of the engage- 
ment, for the Pruſſian horſe to act, on account of the 
impediments we have juſt mentioned, but a moſt judicious 
diſpoſition of the King himſelf overcame that diſadvan- 
tage ; he had in his firſt diſpoſitions placed four battalions 
behind the cavalry of his right wing, foreſeeing that 
General Nadaſti, who was placed with a corps de reſerve 
on the enemies left, deſigned to take him in flank. It 
happened as he had foreſeen ; that General's horſe attacked 
the King's right wing with great fury ; but he was re- 
ceived with fo ſevere a fire from the four battalions, that 
he was obliged to retire in diſorder. Then the King's flank 
being well covered and ſupported, was enabled to act with 
ſuch order and vigour, that the enemy's right was obliged 
to give way. The Pruſſian artillery, which was incom- 
parably ſerved, had filenced that of the enemy, concur- 


ring to maintain the King's infantry, and to enable them 
to act in grounds where their horſe could give them but 


little aſſiſtance. The Auſtrians made a gallant reſiſtance 
during the whole battle. The panic of the enemy did not 
here, as at Roſbach, do half the buſineſs ; every foot of 
ground was well diſputed The Auſtrians rallied all their 
forces about Leuthen, which was defended upon all ſides 
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with intrenchments and redoubts. After reiterated attacks 
made wich the utmoſt impetuoſity, and ſuſtained with great 
firmneſs, the Pruſſians maſtered the poſt ; then the Auſtri- 
ans fled on all parts; they were entirely routed. The 
King purſued them to Liſſa. Six thouſand of the Auſtrians 
were ſlain, fifteen thouſand were made priſoners; and an 
immenſe artillery, upwards of two hundred pieces of cannon 
were taken. | 

This great and deciſive action was fought on the very 
+ day of the next month after the no leſs important and de- 
Ciſive battle of Roſbach, The conſequences that followed 
the action of Leuthen, declared the entireneſs of the vic- 
tory. Notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon, the ſiege of 
Breſlau was immediately undertaken, and proſecuted with 
I ſuch ſpirit, that by the 29th of December it ſurrendered ; 
and with it ſurrendered the garriſon of thirteen thouſand 
men priſoners of war; the blockade of Schweidnitz was 
formed as cloſely as the inclemency of the winter would 


; I permit; whilſt the Pruſſian parties not only re- poſſeſſed 
5 thoſe parts of Sileſia which belonged to the King, but 
5 1 penetrating into the Auſtrian diviſion, reduced Jagerndorf, 
e Troppau, and Tetſchen, and left to the Empreſs Queen, 
0 3 except a forlorn garriſon in Schweidnitz, no ſort of footing 
Jin that country, in which a few days before ſhe reckoned 
1s ber dominion perfectly eſtabliſhed. 
= CHAP VI. 
be Ruſſians and Swedes retire, Hanoverians reſume their arms. 
KAY Cruelty of the French, Condition of their army. Caſtle of 
ha Harburg beſieged. Recapitulation of the events of the year 
ank 1757. 
ith +4 S the misfortunes of his Pruſſian majeſty, after the 
ged | battle of Colin, came on him all at once, ſo his ſuc- 
om- ceſſes, after his victories at Roſbach and Liſſa, flowed upon 
cur- him all at once likewiſe, and in a full tide. The Ruſſians, 
hem though they had repulſed General Lehwald, ſuffered fo 
but much in that action, and their barbarous method of mak- 
ance ing war had ſo deſtroyed the country, that they ſeemed to 
d not WM themſelves to have no way of ſafety left but in retiring out 
ot of of the Pruſſian territories. This extraordinary retreat of 
their ſo great an army, and ſo lately victorious, and ſtill poſſeſſed 
| ſides of a good ſea-port in the country, could ſcarcely be ac- 
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counted for on thoſe motives we have aſſigned, and aſtoniſh- 
ed all Europe, whilſt it left General Lehwald at liberty to 
turn his arms into Pomerania againſt the Swedes. The 
Swedes on this occaſion did nothing worthy of their ancient 
military fame; but every where retiring, left the Pruſſians 
an eaſy conqueſt, not only of the Pruſſian but of every part 
of the Swediſh Pomerania, excepting the port of Stralſund; 
they left their allies of Mecklenbourg quite' expoſed to all 
the reſentment of the King of Pruſſia, who chaſtiſed them 
with the moſt ſevere contributions. and levies. The French, 
who had been ravaging the old marche of Brandenburgh, 
evacuated that country immediately after the battle of Roſ- 


bach. But one of the greateſt revolutions of fortune in the 


war, and one of the moſt glorious and important conſe- 
quences of that victory, was, that the Hanoverian troops 
were enabled to reſume their arms. 

From the moment the capitulation of Cloſter-ſeven was 
ſigned, the Duke de Richlieu, who came to the command 
only to reap the advantages, and ſully the honour of an- 
other's conqueſt, ſeemed to think of nothing but how to re- 
Pair, from the plunder of the unhappy Hanoverians, the 
fortune which he had ſhattered by a thouſand vices. The 
moſt exorbitant contributions were levied with the moſt in- 
flexible ſeverity; every exaction, which was ſubmitted to, 
only produced a new one ſtill more extravagant; and all the 
orderly methods of plunder did not exempt them from the 
pillage, licentiouſneſs, and inſolence of the French ſoldiery. 
However, in juſtice to merit, we muſt exempt from this 
general charge the conduct of the Duke de Randan, Gover- 
nor of Hanover for the French; who ſaved the capital of 
the Electorate from utter ruin by the ſtrictneſs of his diſ- 
cipline, by the prudence, the juſtice and moderation of all 
his conduct; a conduct which does more real honour to his 
name, than the moſt ſplendid victories. 

The Duke de Richlieu's rapaciouſneſs and oppreſſion, 
whilſt they leaned ſo heavily on the conquered people, did 
the conquering army no kind of ſervice. Intent only on 
plunder, which he did not confine to the enemy, he relaxed 

every part of military diſcipline; and that numerous army 
which Marfhal d*Etrees had ſuſtained, and brought in health 
and ſpirits through the diſmal deſarts of Weſtphalia, under 
all the oppoſition of a ſkilful adverſary, were now, in full 
peace, in the quiet poſſeſſion of a conquered and plentiful 
| country, 
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country, reduced in their numbers, decayed in their health, 
and their ſpirits, without cloaths, without ſubſiſtance, with- 
out order, without arms. In this condition they began at 
laſt to perceive that the Hanoverians, with the yoke of the 
capitulation about their necks, were ſtill formidable. As 
they had broke almoſt every article of that treaty, they 
made no ſcruple to add another breach in order to ſecure them 


in all the reſt. They attempted actually to take their arms 


from the Hanoverian and Heſſian troops. Theſe gallant 
troops, who had with a ſilent grief and indignation ſeen the 


diſtreſſes of their ruined country, were raviſhed to find that 


the victory at Roſbach encouraged their ſovereign to reſent 
at laſt this and all the other indignities they had ſuffered. 
They began to collect and to act, and under the command 
of the gallant Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, reinforced 
with a body of Pruſſian troops, they broke from their con- 
finement. They reduced the town of Harburg, and laid 
cloſe ſiege to the caſtle, which it muſt be owned was defend- 
ed very bravely. In all other reſpects the French did not 
ſeem in a condition to maintain their ground any where. 
Thoſe troops, which a few months before had ſo ſubmitted 
as to make it neceſſary to declare that they were vt priſo- 
ners of war, in order to explain their condition, were now 
on the point of puniſhing their adverſaries to almoſt the ſame 
ſtreights. Such was the force of French military diſcipline, 
and ſuch the triumphs of Voltaire's hero. 

The King of Pruſſia now ſaw the full effect of his coun- 
ſels and his labours. His dominions were freed ; his allies 
were enabled to aſſiſt him ; and his enemies defeated, broken, 
and flying every where before him. In what light poſterity 
will view theſe things is uncertain ; we under whole eyes, 
as we may ſay, they were atchieved, ſcarcely believed what 
we had ſeen. And perhaps in all the records of time, the 
compaſs of a ſingle year, on the ſcene of a ſingle country, 
never contained ſo many ſtriking events, never diſplayed fo 
many revolutions of fortune ; revolutions not only beyond 
what might have been expected, but far beyond what the 
moſt ſagacious foreſight, reaſoning from experience, and the 
nature of things, could poſſibly have imagined. The King 
of Pruſſia at firſt triumphant : the whole power of the Au- 
ſtrians totally defeated ; their hopes utterly ruined : then 
their affairs ſuddenly re-eſtabliſhed, their armies victorious, 
and the King of Pruſſia in his turn hurled down ; defeated ; 
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abandoned by his allies; ſurrounded by his enemies; on the 
very edge of deſpair: then all at once raiſed beyond all hope, 
he ſees the united Auſtrian, Imperial, and 'rench power 
levelled with the ground; forty thouſand Hanoverians, a 
whole army, ſubmit to eighty thouſand French, and are 
only 10? priſoners of war. The French are pcaceable maſters 
of all the country beetwern the Weſer and the Elbe: anon, 
theſe ſubdued Hanoverians reſume their arms; they recover 
their country, and the French in a little time think them- 
ſelves not ſecure to the eaſtward of the Rhine. Five hun- 
dred thouſand men in ation. Six pitched battles fought. 
Three great armies annihilated. The French army re— 
duced and vanquiſhed without fighting. The Ruſſians vic- 
torious, and flying as if they had been vanquiſhed. A con- 
federacy, not cf ſmaller potentates to humble one great 
power, but of five the greateſt powers on earth to reduce 
one ſmall potentate ; all the force of theſe powers exerted 
and baffled, It happened as we have related; and it is not 
the hiſtory of a century, but of a ſingle campaign. 


3 


N — 
Preparations of an ex:pediticn to Louiſbourg. Laid afide. Fort 
William-Henry taken. Exploits of Admiral Watſon and 
Colonel Clive in India. Chandenagore a French fort taken. 
Viftory over the Nabob. Nabob taken and beheaded. Revo- 
lution in Bengal. Treaty advantageous to the Eaft-India 
company. Admiral Watſon dies. 


W IT H regard to the part we had in the tranſactions 
of this year, though it was not ſo full of ſtriking 
events, nor does it afford ſuch a ſplendid ſubject for narra- 
tive, yet it is as intereſting to an Engliſh reader, and may 
perhaps prove more inſtructive; as it ſhews us in ſo ſtrong 
a light, the miſerable conſequences of our political diviſions, 
which produced a general unſteadineſs in all our purſuits, 
and infuſed a languor and inaQivity into all our military ope- 
rations. For, whilſt our commanders abroad knew not who 
were to reward their ſervices or puniſh their negleQs, and 
were not aſſured in what light even the beſt of their actions 
would be conſidered, (having reaſon to apprehend that they 
might not be judged of as they were in themſelves, but as 
their appearances might anſwer the end of ſome ruling 8 
tion; 
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tion ;) they naturally wanted that firmneſs and that enter- 
prizing reſolution, without which the beſt capacity, and in- 
tentions the moſt honeſt, can do nothing in war. The at- 
tachment of moſt men to their parties, weakened their af- 
fection to their country, It has been imagined that mini- 
ſters did not always wiſh ſucceſs even to their own ſchemes, 
leſt obnoxious men ſhould acquire credit by the execution 
of them; as it was ſuſpected that officers even at the ex- 
pence of their own reputation, did not exert their faculties 
to the utmoſt, leſt a diſagreeable miniſterial ſyſtem ſhould 
eſtabliſh the credit of its counſels by the vigour of their 
operations. For my part, I think that theſe refinements, in 
which there is often as much malice diſcovered as penetra- 
tion, have carried the matter infinitely too far. But certain 
it is, that the ſpirit of perſonal parties and attachments, ne- 
ver carried to greater lengths than at that time, proved of 
very bad conſequences, if it had no other effect than to 


raiſe and to give a colour to ſuch ſuſpicions as we have firſt 


mentioned. Whatever was the cauſe, it is moſt certain, 
that our ſucceſs in America this year, no more anſwered to 
the greatneſs of our preparations and our hopes than it did 
in the two preceding. 

The attack upon Crown Point, which had been a princi- 
pal object of our attention in the beginning, ſeemed at this 
time to be laid aſide; and an expedition to Louiſbourg, un- 
doubtedly a more conſiderable object in itſelf, ſupplied its 
place. Lord Loudoun was to command the land forces in 
this expedition ; Admiral Holborne the navy. The former 
left New York with a body of ſix thouſand men, 
and failed to Halifax, where he was joined by the July g. 
latter, who had failed from Cork*on the 7th of 
May with a conſiderable fleet, and much the ſame number 
of land furces, which his Lordſhip had brought from New 
York. When theunited armies and fleets were on the point 
of departing for Louiſbourg, news arrived at Halifax, that 
the Breſt fleet conſiſting of ſeventeen ſhips of the line beſides 
frigates, with great ſupplies of military ſtores, proviſions, 
and men, were arrived at the harbour which they were pre- 
paring to attack. This news immediately ſuſpended their 
Preparations. Councils of war were held one after another, 
The reſult of the whole news was, that as the place was ſo 
well reinforced, the fleet of the French rather ſuperior to our 
navy, and the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, it was the more pru- 
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dent courſe to defer the enterprize to a more favourable op- 
portunity. This reſolution ſeems to have been moſt eligible 
in their circumſtances, becauſe the council of war was al- 
moſt unanimous in it. 

Lord Loudoun returned to New York, and the Admiral 
now freed from the care of the tranſports ſet ſail for Louiſ- 
bourg, in hopes, as it was ſaid, of drawing the French fleet 
to an engagement. . But upon what grounds this hope was 
conceived, I confeſs I cannot ſee; as it could not be ima- 
gined, that the French fleet having no ſort of occaſion to 
fight in order to protect Louiſbourg, would chuſe out of a 
bravado to bring on an unneceſſary battle. However it was, 
the Engliſh ſquadron continued to cruize off that harbour 
until the 25th of September, when they were overtaken by 
a terrible ſtorm, in which one of the ſhips was loſt, eleven 
diſmaſted, and the reſt returned to England in a very ſhat- 
tered condition. This was the end of the expedition to 
Louiſbourg from which ſo much was expected. But it was 
not the worſt conſequences which attended it. 

Since Oſwego had been taken, the French remained en- 
tirely maſters of all the lakes, and we could do nothing to 
obſtruct their collecting the Indians from all parts, and 
obliging them to act in their favour. But our apprehenſions, 
what ſhall they be called ?) did more in favour of the 

rench than their conqueſts, Not ſatisfied with the loſs of 
that important fortreſs, we ourſelves abandoned to the mer- 
cy of the enemy all the country of the Five Nations, the 
only body of Indians who preſerved even the appearance of 
friendſhip to us. The forts we had at the Great carrying 
Place were demoliſhed ; Wood Creek was induſtriouſſy 
ſtopped up and filled with logs; by which it became evident 
to all thoſe who knew that country, that our communi- 
cation with our allied Indians was totally cut off; and what 
was worſe, our whole frontier left perfectly uncovered to the 
irruption of the enemy's ſavages, who ſoon availed them- 
ſelves of our errors. For after the removal of theſe bar- 
riers, and the taking of Fort William Henry, of which we 
ſhall ſpeak preſently, they deſtroyed with fire and ſword the 
fine ſettlements which we poſſeſſed on the Mohawks river, 
and on thoſe grounds called the German flats. 'Thus with a 
vaſt increaſe of our forces, and the cleareſt ſuperiority over 
the enemy, we only abandoned our allies, expoſed our peo- 
ple, and relinquiſhed a large and valuable tract of — 
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The French ſoon made us feel effectually the want of what 
we had loſt, and what we had thrown away. 

A conſiderable fort called Fort William-Henry, had been 
built on the ſouthern edge of the Lake George, in order to 
command that lake, and to cover our frontiers; a garriſon 
of two thouſand five hundred men defended it. General 
Webb with about four thouſand men was poſted at no great 
diſtance. No ſooner had the French learned that Lord 
Loudoun with the body of the army was gone on the Louiſ- 
bourg expedition, than they prepared to take advantage of 
his ablence. They drew together all the forces which they 
had at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the adjacent poſts ; 
they added a conſiderable body of Canadians, and a greater 
number of Indians than they had ever yet employed; the 
whole made near eight thouſand men. With theſe and a 
very good artillery, Monſieur Montcalm prepared to beſiege 
Fort William-Henry. It is ſaid that the advances of this 
commander were not made with ſo much ſecrecy as to pre- 
vent General Webb from having early intelligence of his 
motions; but unfortunately no credit being given to this 
intelligence, orders were not ſent to collect the militia in 
ſufficient time, which in conjunction with his own forces, 
and with thoſe in the fort had either obliged the French to 
relinquiſh their attempt, or to have made it a very great 
hazard. But the ſiege being now regularly formed, and 
the beſiegers meeting but little oppoſition ſrom 
within, and no diſturbance at all trom without, Aug, 3. 
the place was in ſix days ſurrendered by the ad- 
vice of general Webb; whoſe intercepted letter h 
Monſieur Montcalm ſent into the fort. 9 

The garriſon marched out with their arms, and engaged 
not to ſerve during eighteen months. Ihe French ſavages 
paid no regard to the capitulation, but falling upon our men 


as they marched out, dragged away the little effects they 
had left, hawling the Indians and Blacks in our ſervice out 


of their ranks, ſcalping ſome, carrying off others, and com- 
mitting a thouſand outrages and barbarities, from which 
the French commander endeavoured in vain to reſtrain 
them. All this was ſuffered by two thouſand men with 
arms in their hands, from a diſorderly crew of ſavages. 
However, the greateſt part of our.men, though in a bad 
condition, got to Fort Edward, ſome by flight ; ſome hav- 
ing ſurrendered themſelves to the French, were by them 
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fent home. The enemy demoliſhed the fort, carried off 
the proviſion, ammunition, artillery, and the veſſels which 
we had prepared on the lake, and departed without attempt- 
ing any thing farther, Neither was any thing farther at- 
tempted on our fide. And thus was finiſhed the third cam- 
Paiyn in North America, where we had actually near twen- 
ty thouland regular troops, a great number of provincial 
forces, ard a great naval power of upwards of twenty fthips 
of the line. | 
A war between the maritime powers is felt in all parts of 
the world. Net content'with inflaming Europe and Ame- 
rica, the diſſentions of the French and Engliſh purſued the 
traQts of their commerce, and the Ganges felt the fatal ef- 
fe&ls of a quarrel on the Ohio. But here the ſcene is 
changed greatly to the advantage of our nation; the bra- 
very of Admiral Watſon and Colonel Clive, re-eſtabliſhed 
the military honour of the }*ngliſh, which was ſinking there 
as it had done in all other places. Admiral Watſon with 
no more than three ſhips of the line, ſailed from Madraſs, 
and after a tedious voyage arrived at the port of 
Dec. 5. . Balafore in the kingdom of Bengal, where ſtrength- 
enivg his force witli what recruits he could draw 
together, he entered the Ganges, and after a ſhort refiſtance 
made himſelf maſter of Baſbudgia fort which 
Jan. 30. commanded that part of the river. This opened 
hun a paſſage to the fort of Calcutta, the late 
rincipal f.utlement of the company in Bengal, and the ſcene 
of tlic deplorable fufferivgs of ſo many ot our unfortunate 
countrymen. Animated with revenge at the affecting ſight 
of this place, our ſhips and land forces attacked it with fo 
much {pir'ts, that the Indians ſurrendered it on the fame 
day it was approached, A few days after Hugly, ſituated 
higher up the Ganges, was reduced with as little difficulty. 
The Nabeb, who ſaw that the torrent of the Enyliſh va- 
jour could not be reſiſted by ſuch feeble dams as forts de- 
ended by Indians, drew down a whole army conſiſting of 
ten thouſand horſe, and twelve thouſand foot, to drive them 
from their conqueſts, Infinitely inferior as our troops were in 
number, they did not heſitate to attack the Nabob's 
Feb. 5. army. Though our forces did not entirely rout the 
Indians, yet they made a great ſlaughter amongſt 
them; and they had ſo much the advantage of the field, 
h. that the Nabob was in a ſhort time glad to con- 
Nn. clude a treaty of peace, by which the 1 
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Faſt-India company was re-eſtabliſhed in all its antient pri- 
vileges; an immunity from all taxes was granted, and a 
reſtitution promiſed for all that the trade had ſuffered in the 
taking of Calcutta. 

When all obſtruction on the ſide of the Indians was re- 
moved, and the company's officers had taken poſſeſſion of 
their antient eſtabliſhments, the Admiral turned his arms 
againſt the French. He reſolved to attack Chandenagore, 
ſituated ſomewhat higher on the river than Calcutta; a place 
of conſiderable ſtrength, and the principal ſettlement of the 
French in that part of the Eaſt-Indies. In this expedition 
Colonel Clive commanded ſeven hundred Europeans and one 
thouſand ſix hundred Black ſoldiers. The admirals Watſon 
and Pocock commanded the fleet, if it may be called a fleet, 
which conſiſted of no more than three ſhips of the line, 
the Kent, the Tyger, and the Saliſbury. The French pre- 
pared in the beſt manner they could to receive them, and 
ſunk ſeveral large veſſels both above and below their fort ; 
but the admiral having by carefully ſounding found a ſafe 
paſſage without being driven to the neceſſity of weighing up 
any of the ſhips, made ſo ſevere a fire upon the fort, in 
which he was ſeconded by Colonel Clive's batteries 
on the ſhore, that the place capitulated in leſs than May 24. 
three hours, Five hundred Europeans and ſeven 
hundred Blacks ſurrendered priſoners of war; one hundred 
and eighty three pieces of cannon were found in the place, 
beſides a conſiderable value in goods and money. Four torts 
coit our troops no more than four days to reduce them. 

The judicious timing of theſe ſeveral operations, as well 
as thoſe which followed, was not leſs laudable than the gal- 
lant ſpirit with which they were executed. Before the 
French were alarmed, care was taken to re-poſleſs all the 
poſts we formerly held; to humble the Nabob by ſome et- 
fectual blow; and by a treaty tie up his hands from acting 
againſt us, This Prince had ſhewed himſelf from the mo- 
ment of his ſigning that treaty, very little inclined to abide 
by the ſtipulations he had made. He indeed promiſed a- 
bundantly, but always deferred the performance upon ſuch 
trivolous pretences, as evidently demonſtrated his ill inten- 
tions. The Engliſh commanders underſtood this proceed- 
ing perfectly well; but they reſolved to diſſemble their ſenſe 
of it, until they had broken the French power in this pro- 
vince, which they had greater reaſon to dread, ſmall as it 
Was, 
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was, than all the armies of the Nabob. When they had 
fully accompliſhed this by the taking of Chandenagore, they 
deliberated whether they ought not to re-commence hoſtili- 
ties with the Indians, A reſolution in the affirmative had 
been attended with great difficulty and danger, it a moſt 
fortunate incident had not helped to enſure fucceſs. 

The Nabob Suraja Doula, the ſame who had the laſt year 
taken Calcutta, had ſhewn to his own ſubjeQs the ſame vio- 
tent and perfidious ſpirit, which formerly and ſtill diſtreſſed 
the Engliſh. His Generals were moſtly diſcontented, and 
ſome of them entered into a conſpiracy againſt him. Jaffier 
Ali Cawn one of his principal officers, a man of great power 
and intereſt, was at the head of this conſpiracy. As ſoon 
as their deſigns were ripened, they communicated them to 
the Engliſh government in Calcutta, praying their aſſiſtance. 


The chiefs there did not heſitate long what party they 


ſhould take; they entered into a treaty with Jaffier Ali Cawn 
and the conſpirators; and in conſequence of this treaty, our 
troops immediately took the field under Colonel Clive. The 
admiral undertook to garriſon the fort of Chandenagore 
with his ſeamen, in order to leave the greater number of 
land forces for the expedition. A detachment of fifty ſea- 


men with their officers were added to ſerve as gunners. A 


twenty gun ſhip was ſtationed above Hugly, in order to 
preſerve a communication between Colonel Clive and the 
Admiral. 

Their preliminary meaſures being thus judiciouſly taken, 
they advanced up the river, and in a few days brought the 
Nabob's army of about twenty thouſand men, excluſive of 

thoſe who favoured the conſpirators, to an action, 
June 22. which was deciſive in favour of the Engliſh. Two 

conſiderable bodies commanded by Jaffier and Roy 
Dolub remained inactive in the engagement. The Nabob 
ſeeing himſelf ruined by the treachery of his officers and the 
cowardice of his troops, fled with the few who continued 
taithful to him. | 

Jaffier Ali Cawn now declared himſelf openly ; and en- 

tering Muxadavat the capital of the province with 

26th. an army of his friends and victorious allies, he was 
placed by Colonel Clive in the antient ſeat of the 

Nabobs, and received the homage of all ranks of people as 
Suba of Bengal, Bahar and Orixa. The depoſed Nabob 
was ſoon after made priſoner, and put to death in his priſon 


by 
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by the conqueror. In about thirteen days this great revo- 
lution was accompliſhed; and with leſs force and trouble 
than is often required to take a petty village in Germany, 
was transferred the government of a vaſt kingdom, yielding 
in its dimenſions to few in Europe, but to none in the ferti- 
lity of its ſoil, the number of its inhabitants, and the rich- 
neſs of its commerce. By the alliance with the new Nabob, 
and by the reduction of Chandenagore, the French were 
entirely driven out of Bengal and all its dependencies. This 
was one of the articles of the treaty. By the other articles, 
a perpetual alliance offenſive and defenſive was made be- 
tween the parties. 'The territories of the company were 
enlarged, and upwards of two millions ſterling was ſtipula- 
ted to be paid as an indemnification to the Eaſt- India com- 


_ pany, and the ſufferers in the taking of Calcutta. The new 


Nabob, full of gratitude to thoſe to whom he owed his dig- 
nity, gave, beſides the above large ſums, about fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, as a gratuity to the ſea ſquadron and the 
troops. However ſhort of expectation our enterpriſes in 
America fell this year, thoſe in the Eaſt-Indies greatly ex- 
ceeded every thing we could hope from the forces which were 
employed. And it may be doubted whether all the great 
powers engaged in the preſent bloody wars in Europe, in 
which ſuch torrents of blood were ſpilled, and ſo many 
millions of treaſure are waſted, will in the concluſion reap 
amongſt them ſo much ſolid profit as the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company did with a handful of men in a ſhort campaign. 
The joy of the nation at theſe ſignal ſucceſſes, was not a 
little damped by the death of admiral Watſon, 

who loſt his life by the unwholeſomneſs of the coun- Aug. 16. 
try, in which he had eſtabliſhed a great and laſting 

Colonel Clive ſtill lives to enjoy the fortune 
and honour he has acquired by his gallant actions. 


CHAF VII 


French retire out of Hanover. The taking of Hoya. Min- 
den taken. Diſtreſs of the French. Generoſity of the Duke 
de Randan, The French retire beyond the Rhine, Recovery 
of Embden by Commodore Holmes. 


LL the bloodſhed of the laſt campaign in 
Germany, and thoſe loſſes which both the 
victorious and vanquiſhed felt ſo very ſeverely, produced no 
OVCTUICes 
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overtures towards peace from any of the powers at war. 
And perhaps nothing ſo ſingular ever happened, as that ſo 
many ſtates, united, if not againſt their real intereſts, yet 
againſt all their former habits of connection, full of ſo ma- 
ny occaſions of jealouſy, abounding with matter of com- 

laint againſt each other, and even involved in misfortunes 
which uſually deſtroy a mutual confidence, that not one of 
theſe powers either from fear, or hope, or wearineſs, or 
levity, deſiſted from their hoſtilities againſt the King of 
Pruſſia; nor did that monarch acquire one ally more by the 
admiration of his ſucceſſes, than he had formerly gained 
through compaſſion to his misfortunes. All the confede- 
rates preſerved the ſame attachment to each other, to him 
the ſame animoſity. It is equally a matter of great admi- 
ration, how the reſources even of theſe great ſtates, could 
keep pace with their ambition, and in a very few months 
ſupply the place of great armies almoſt wholly deſtroyed. 
The King of Pruſſia by his victories had added to his natu- 
ral reſources. Theſe reſources were more conſiderable 
than is cemmonly imagined ; and the poſſeſſion of Saxony 
which yielded him great ſupplies, ſaved his own revenue. 
He was indeed not quite ſo freſh as at the beginning of the 
war ; but then the condition of the enemy was in many 
reſpects far worſe than his. His troops had beſides acquired 
a high reputation, and a clear ſuperiority over all others, 
The conſideration, however, of an army greatly harraſſed, 
and a moſt ſevere winter, obliged him to reſtrain his ardor, 
and to attempt nothing againſt the Auſtrians in the months 
of January, February and March. The ſame inaQtion, 
owing to much the {ame cauſes, prevailed amongſt the 
Hanoverians for a little time : but having been reinforced 
about the middle of February by a body of Pruſſian horſe, 
they put their whole army once more in motion. 

The Duke de Richlieu had been recalled, and the Count 
of Clermont now commanded the French troops. This 
was their third commander in chief within the ſpace of a 
year; a circumſtance alone ſufficient to ſhew the unſteadi- 


neſs of their councils, and the irregularity of their opera- 


tions. In effect, they every where retreated before the Ha- 
noverians, whoſe main body marched on the right to the 
country of Bremen; whilſt a ſecond body under General 
Zaſtrow kept on the left towards Gifforn. They puſhed 


the French irom poſt to poſt. They obliged them to eva- 
cuate 
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cuate Otterſberg, Bremen and Werden. The caſtle of 
Rotterberg was taken in ſix hours. A conſidcrable detach- 
ment under Count Chabot was poſted at Hoya, a ſtrong 
fort upon the Weſer, and a place of ſuch contequence that 
prince Ferdinand reſolved to diflodge the enemy from it. 
He appointed for that ſervice the hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick, with four battalions of foot, and ſome light 
horſe. This Prince, not twenty years of age, had already 
entered into the courſe of glory under the auſpices of his 
uncle, and full of ardor to ſignalize himſelt, with joy em- 
braced the occaſion ; and here he gave an earneſt of his 
fame, in one of the moſt lively and beſt conducted aQions 
in the war. The firſt fruits of this young hero were ſuch 
as would have done honour to the maturity of the moſt ex- 
perienced ſoldier. 

The Prince had a broad and deep river to paſs. He had 
no means of tranſporting his men, but a ſingle 
float; ſo that a long time mult be ſpent in get- Feb. 23. 
ting them over: what was worſt, before half bis 
troops were paſſed, a ſtrong wind aroſe, which rendered the 


float unſerviceable, and entirely cut off all communication 


between the Prince and the moſt conſid-rable number of 
his party, whilſt the party he was going to attack was ſu— 
perior to him, had his whole body been together. In this 


exigence the Prince came to a reſolution worthy of him 


ſelf. He reſolved not to ſpend any time in attempts to 
bring over the feſt of his troops, much leis to make any at- 
tempts to return to them; but to urge on boldlr, in ſuch 
a manner as to poſſeſs the enemy with an opinion of his 
ſtrength, and to attack them briſkly before they could be 
undeceived. Therefore, between four and five o*clock in 
the morning, they marched with the utmoſt ſpeed directly 
to the town of Hoya. When they had approached within 
a mile and a half of the place, another accident was on the 
point of defeating the whole enterpriſe. Their detachment 
fired by miſtake upon four of the enemies dragoons, who 
were patrolling; the firing was caught from one to another, 
and at laſt became general. This ſeemed more than enough 
to diſcover their motions and alarm the enemy. But the 
ſame ſpirit influenced the conduct of every part of this af- 
fair; a bold countenance became neceſſary, and it was 
aſſumed ; they marched with the utmoſt diligence to the 


town, 
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town, and encountered the enemy at the bridge; a fierce 
fire, well ſupported on either ſide, enſued. The ground 
was ſuch, that the Prince could not bring up his whole de- 
tachment equally. Senſible of this diſadvantage, he formed 
a deſign to overcome it, as judicious, as it was reſolute, 
which was to turn the enemy by attacking them in the rear; 


to execute this deſign, it was neceſſary to make a circuit 


about the town. Every thing ſucceeded: The attack on 
the enemy's rear was made with bayonets fixed, a terrible 
ſlaughter enſued. The French abandoned the bridge, and 
fled in confuſion : The Prince having cleared the town of 
the enemy, joined the party he had left. 'The Count de 
Chabot threw himſelf, with two battalions into the caſtle, 
with a reſolution to maintain himſelf there; but in a little 
time he capitulated, ſurrendering the place, his ſtores, 
and magazines, his troops being permitted to march out. 
The Prince, who had no artillery, and who, on account of 
the badneſs of the roads, deſpaired of bringing up heavy 
cannon, ſuffered them to depart. Six hundred and ſeventy 
men were made priſoners in the action, and a place of 
much importance, and which opened a paſſage over the 
Weſer, ſecured to the Hanoverians, with the loſs of leſs 
than one thouſand men killed and wounded, I have dwelt 
on this aQtion, and deſcribed it as particularly as I could, 
though nothing deciſive in itſelf, becauſe it is not in pitched 
battles between great armies, where the moſt maſterly 
ſtrokes of conduct are always diſplayed ; theſe leſſer affairs 
frequently call for as much or more of ſagacity, reſolution, 
and preſence of mind, in the commander; yet they are of- 
ten ſlightly paſſed by, as matters of no conſequence, by the 
generality of people, who rather conſider the greatneſs of 
the event, than the ſpirit of the action. 

Prince Ferdinand continued to advance, with his right 
on one fide of the Weſer, and his left on the other; the 
French continued to retire, and ſucceſſively abandoned all 
the places they had occupied in the electorate, except Min- 
den. A garriſon of four thouſand men defended that place; 

but it was cloſely inveſted, and in nine days the 

March whole garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war, Se- 
14. veral ſkirmiſhes happened between the advanced 
parties of the Hanoverian army and the French, 

always to the advantage of the former. The wretched con- 
dition of the French trœope is hardly to be deſcribed or ima- 
| gined: 
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gined: officers and ſoldiers involved in one common diſtreſs; 
the officers forgot their rank, and the ſoldiers their obedi- 
ence ; full hoſpitals, and empty magazines; a rigorous ſea- 
ſon and bad covering ; their baggage ſeized or abandoned, 
and the huſſars and hunters of the allied army continually 
haraſſing, pillaging, and cutting them off. It was no alle- 
viation to their miſery, that the inhabitants of the country, 
which they abandoned, were reduced to the ſame extremi- 
ties. The ſavage behaviour of ſome of their troops at their 
departure, took away all compaſſion for their ſufferings 
but this was not univerſal. The Duke de Randan, who 
commanded in Hanover, quitted the place with the ſame 
virtue, that he had ſo long held it. Reſentment had no 
power to perſuade him to act with rigour, in the adverſe 
turn of the French affairs, than the pride of conqueſt had 
in their proſperity. When he had orders to evacuate the 
place, there were very conſiderable magazines of corn and 
forage, amaſſed for the uſe of the army ; he had full time 
to burn them, and he had precedents enough to have juſti- 
fied the aQtion : but he left the whole in the hands of the 
magiſtrates, to be gratvitouſly diſtributed to the poor: he 
employed all his vigilance to prevent the leaſt diſorder 
amongſt his troops, and was himſelf the laſt man that 
marched out of the town. This behaviour, which did ſuch 
honour to his name and country, has made his memory for 
ever dear to the Hanoverians, drew tears of love and grati- 
tude from his enemies, and acknowledgments from the 
generous Prince againſt whom he ſerved; 

The French, through extreme difficulties, marched to- 
wards the Rhine in three columns. The ſeveral ſcattered 
bodies, which had united at Munſter, formed the right. 
The body which came from Paderborn, and which was 
commanded by the prince of Clermont in perſon, marched 
in the middle. The forces which had occupied Heſſe were 
on the left. In this order they reached the Rhine, which 
they all paſſed, except a body under Count Clermont, who 
ſtill remained at Weſel, and reſolved to maintain that poſt. 


The French army, which about four months before had 


paſſed the Rhine in numbers, and in a condition to make 
the moſt powerful enemies tremble without any adverſe 
ſtroke of war whatſoever, by a fate almoſt unparalleled, 
now repaſſed it like fugitives, in a condition the moſt de- 


Plorable, reduced to leſs than half their original number, 


and 
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and cloſely purſued by the enemy, which they had obliged 


to lay down their arms. 

The ſame ill fortune, and the ſame deſpair of their af- 
fairs followed them every where. On the arrival of a ſmall 
Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by commodore Holmes be- 

fore Eaibden, and their taking an advantageous 
March ſituation, which cut off the communication be- 

14. tween the town and the mouth of the river Ems 

the French garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand 

19 men, immediately evacuated the place. As ſoon 
as Mr. Holmes diſcovered their deſign, and that they were 
tranſporting their artillery and baggage up the river, he 
ordered out a few armed boats to purſue them. Theſe took 
ſome of the enemy's veſſels, in which were the ſon of an 
officer of diſtinction, and a conſiderable ſum of money. 
'The commodore without delay reſtored the ſon to his fa- 
ther, and offered to return the money, on receiving the 
officer's word of honour, that it was his private property. 
This affair is mentioned, not only to do Juſtice to the judi- 
cious conduct by which a place of ſo much conſideration 
was fo eaſily carried, but alſo to that generoſity of ſpirit, 
which ſo nobly diſtinguiſhes almoſt all thoſe, who hold any 
rank in our ſervice, 


CHAP. IX. 


Alterations in the French miniſtry. The ſlate of the Engliſh 
affairs in the year 1758. Subſidy treaty with the King 
of Pruſſia. Aﬀairs of Sweden and Ruſſia. Schweidnitz 
taken, King of Pruſſia enters Morazia and inveſts Ol- 
mutz. Conduc! of Count Daun. Attacks the Pruſſian 
convoy. Siege of Olmutz raiſed. King of Pruſſia marches 


into Bohemia. 


HILST the French arms ſuffered ſuch diſgraces 

abroad, they endeavoured by an alteration of their 
councils at home, to reſtore their credit. Their miniſters 
had been long the ſport of female caprice; it was their 
power of pleaſing a miſtreſs who governed their King, that 
alone qualified them to ſerve their country. Some of the 
moſt able men were turned out of their employments with 
diſgrace ; others retired from the publick ſervice with in- 
dignation ; a certain low character had for a long time ap- 
peared 
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peared in all the proceedings of France, both within and 
without. Even in their domeſtic diſputes, and where ſome- 
thing of a free and manly ſpirit appeared, this ſpirit 
evaporated, and ſpent itſelf upon unworthy and deſpicable 


1758. 


objects. Theſe conteſts which involved the church, the 
law and the crown, weakened them all; and the ſtate felt 
all the ill effects of diſunion of its orders, without ſeeing 
an augmentation of power thrown into the ſcale of any. 


But now taught by their misfortunes and diſgraces, they 


were obliged to an alteration in their conduct: they were 
obliged to call men to the public ſervice upon public prin- 
ciples: at a time indeed, when in many reſpects things 
could only be altered, not mended : and wiſe and able mi- 
niſters could do little more by their penetration and public 
ſpirit, than to ſee and lament the ruin, cauſed by the want 
of thoſe virtues in their predeceſſors. 'The duke de Belle- 
iſle, known to all Europe for his great abilities, and his 
great exploits, was at length placed at the head of the mili- 
tary department, as ſecretary of war. 

There appeared in the common prints a ſpeech, ſaid to 
be made by that nobleman in council ; which, if it be not 
authentic, contains at leaſt ſuch ſentiments, as would come 
not unnaturally from a French patriot, and one who had 
ſerved his King and country with honour during better 
times, 

* know, ſaid he, the ſtate of our armies. It gives me 
« great grief, and no leſs indignation: for beſides the real 
* evil of the diſorder in itſelf, the diſgrace and infamy 
* which it reflects on our government, and on the whole 
6 nation, is ſtill more to be apprehended. The choice of 
* officers ought to be made with mature deliberation. I 
* know but too well to what length the want of diſcipline, 
* pillaging and robbing have been carried on by the officers 
and common men, after the example ſet them by their 
*« generals. It mortifies me to think I am a Frenchman ; 
* my principles are known to be very different from thoſe 
* which are now followed. I had the ſatisfaction to retain 
*© the eſteem, the friendſhip and the conſideration, of all 
the princes, noblemen, and even all the common people 
in all parts of Germany where I commanded the king's 
© forces. They lived. there in the midſt of abundance ; 
< every one was pleaſed ; it fills my ſoul with anguiſh, to 
* find that at preſent the French are held in execration ; 
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« that every body is diſpirited, and that many officers pub- 
c lickly ſay things that are criminal and highly puniſhable. 
«« The evil is ſo great that it demands immediate redreſs. 
& can eaſily judge, by what paſſes in my own breaſt, of 
« what our generals feel from the ſpeeches they muſt daily 
<« hear in Germany, concerning our conduct ; which indeed 
« would loſe much to be compared with that of our allies. 
f muſt particularly complain of the delays and 1 
cc of the poſts; a ſervice which is very ill provided for. 

&« am likewiſe diſpleaſed with the negligence of our generals 
« returning anſwers; Which is a manifeſt breach of theit 
« duty. Had I commanded the army, a thouſand things 
& which are done, would not have been done; and others, 
c which are neglected, would have been executed. I 
C would have multiplied my communications; I would have 
& had ſtrong poſts on the right, on the left, and in the 
& centre lined with troops. I would have had magazines 
« in every place. The quiet and ſatisfaction of the country 
& ſhould have been equal to their preſent diſaffection, at 
c being harraſſed and plundered; and we ſhould have been 
& as much beloved, as we are at preſent abhorred. The 
& conſequences are too apparent to need being mentioned, 
«© ] muſt inſiſt on theſe things, becauſe late redreſs is better 
« than the continuation of the evil.“ 

M. de Belleiſle being eſtabliſhed in his office, turned all 
his attention to the cure of the evils, which he lamented ; 
and exerted all the power that remained in the nation, to 
put their army in Germany once more upon a reſpeQable 
footing. The expedition mto Germany was originally a 
meaſure as contrary to the true intereſts of France, as it 
was of juſtice and equity; bnt having adopted that mea- 


ſure, the conſequences which aroſe ſeemed to demand that 


it ſhould be purſued with vigour. Therefore the connection 
with the Empreſs Queen was drawn cloſer than ever, and 
nothing was omitted to give a greater ſtrength, and a better 
order to the army on the Rhine. But theſe endeavours 


which ſtrained all the ſinews of France, already too much 


weakened by the almoſt total ruin of ſeveral eſſential bran- 
ches of their trade, drew away all the reſources neceſſary 
to ſupport their navy. It was then in a ſufficiently bad 
condition, from a want of ſeamen and ſtores ; and there 
were no means found, or little attention uſed, to reſtore it : 


fo that from a deficiency in the marine, it ſeemed to be 
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equally impracticable to feed the war in America, or to 


preſerve the coaſt of France itſelf from inſults, Such was 


the condition of our enemies, at the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1758. 

As to England, far from being exhauſted by the war, or 
diſpirited by our ill ſucceſs, our hopes roſe from our diſap- 
pointments, and our reſources ſeemed to be augmented by 
our expences; with ſuch eaſe and alacrity were the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies granted and raiſed. Many errors and many 
abuſes which the war diſcovered without making fatal, were 
corrected. The ſpirit of our officers were revived by fear 


or by ſhame. Our trade was well protected by the ſu- 


periority, and prudent diſtribution of our naval force. The 
revenue was trugally managed, and the whole ſtate well 
cemented and bound together in all its parts, by the union 
of the adminiſtration, by the patriotiſm which animated it, 
and by the entire confidence which the people had in the 
preſiding abilities and intentions. As France perſiſted in her 
attachment to the enemies of his Pruſſian majeſty, Great 
Britain entered into ſtill cloſer engagements with that 
monarch, the luſtre of whoſe virtues, ſet off by his late 
wonderful ſucceſſes, quite turned our eyes from the objec- 
tions which were raiſed againſt the conſiſtency of that alli- 
ance with our intereſts. How far it is conſiſtent with them, 
is, I think, a much more difficult point to ſettle, than the 
adherents to either party ſeem willing to allow. But it 
ought to be conſidered, that the circumſtances of affairs 
in the beginning of the war, hardly admitted of any other 
choice; it had been the height of madneſs, to have been 
on ill terms with his Pruſſian majeſty at that time; and it 
was impoſſible to have kept good terms with him, without 
being on very bad ones with Vienna. Things were in an 
ill ſituation ; and the ballance of Germany was in danger 
of being overſet, what party ſoever ſhould prevail. It 
was impoſſible that England could have ſtood neuter in 
this conteſt: if ſhe had, France would not have imitated 
her moderation; ſhe would gladly have joined with the 
King of Pruſſia to diſtreſs Hanover, and reduce Auſtria. 
Theſe two powers ſo exerted, would doubtleſs compaſs 
their end, unleſs we interpoſed to prevent itz and we muſt 
ſooner or later have interpoſed, unleſs we were reſolved 
tamely to ſee France and her allies giving laws to the conti- 
nent. In a word, France would certainly have joined with 
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one party or the other, and the party which ſhe joined, 
would certainly, by that union, prove dangerous to the 
common liberty, and muſt therefore be oppoſed by us; we 
muſt have been in fpite of us engaged in the troubles of 
Germany, as we ever have been, and ever ſhall be, as long 
as we area people of conſideration in Europe. The alliance 
with Pruſſia was pointed out to us by the circumſtance of 
his acting on the defenſive. The King of Pruſſia medita- 
ted no conqueſts, But her Imperial majeſty indiſputably 
aimed at the recovery of Sileſia, which was to diſturb the 
ſettled order of things; and this deſign was the only cauſe 
of the troubles in that part of the world. I am ſenſible 
that this 1s, notwithſtanding all that may be ſaid, a queſtion 
of ſome intricacy, and requires a conſideration of many 
more particulars, than the brevity of our deſign will allow. 
But whether we choſe our party in this alliance judiciouſſy 
or not, we have, I imagine, very great reaſon to be pleaſed 
with a meaſure, which has induced France to engage ſo 3 
deeply in the affairs of Germany, at ſo ruinous an expence A 
of her blood and treaſure, Our miniſtry was at this time $ 
fully convinced of the prudence of the choice that had been Z 
made, and reſolved to ſupport his Pruſſian majeſty, and 
the army under Prince Ferdinand, in the moſt effeQual man- K 
ner; one hundred thouſand pounds were voted for the I 
Hanoverian and Heſſian forces; and a convention , 
Ap. 11. between the King of Pruſſia, and his Britannic ö 
majeſty, was ſigned in London, whereby the ; 
King of Great Britain engaged to pay his Pruſſian majeſty 
the ſum of ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds fler- 
ing; and each of the contracting powers engaged to con- 
clude no peace without the participation of the other. 

'The northern courts. made no alteration in their ſyſtem. 
In Sweden, ſome real plots to diſturb the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution ended i in the ruin of their contrivers ; ſome ficti- 
tious plots were ſet on foot to give a ſanction to meaſures 
againſt the crown party, which anſwered their ends ; and, 
as the ruling power continued the ſame, and the internal 
diſſenſions the ſame, the hoſtilities againſt the King of 
Pruſſia were reſolved with the former animoſity, but pro- 
miſed to be purſued with the former languor. In Ruſſia, 
the Empreſs did not think her intentions well ſeconded by 
her miniſters. The great delays, and the unaccountable 


retreat in the laſt campaign, gave ground to ſuſpect, that / 
the 
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ſhe had been betrayed by her miniſters, or her generals. 
Marſhal Aprazin was removed from the command, and was 
put under arreſt, He juſtified his conduct by expreſs orders 
from Count Beſtuchef. Beſtuchef was removed from his 
office, and put under arreſt alſo. Count Woronzoff ſuc- 
ceeded Beſtuchef in his employment, and the generals 
Brown and Fermor took the command of the army in the 
place of Apraxin. | 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted the King of Pruſſia to 
re-commence his operations, he laid ſiege to 
Schweidnitz, and puſhed it with ſo much vigour, April 3. 
that the place ſurrendered in thirteen days. The 
garriſon reduced by ſickneſs during the blockade, and by 
their loſſes during the ſiege, from ſeven to little more than 
three thouſand men, yielded themſelves priſoners of war. 
By this ſtroke, the King of Pruſſia left his enemies no foot- 
ing in any part of his dominions. His next conſideration 
was how to guard againſt their future attempts, and at the 
ſame time to make a vigorous attack upon ſome part of 
the Auſtrian territories. His forces were well ſtationed for 
both theſe purpoſes ; for beſides the troops which Count 
Dohna commanded on the fide of Pomerania, a conſider- 
able body was poſted between Wohlau and Glogau, in order 
to cover Sileſia from the fury of the Ruſſians, in caſe they 
ſhould make their inroad that way. An army, in a little 
time after was formed in Saxony, commanded by his bro- 
ther Prince Henry, which conſiſted of thirty battalions, and 
forty-five ſquadrons. It was deſtined to make head againſt 
the army of the Empire, which by amazing efforts made 
during the winter, and by the junction of a large body of 
Auſtrians, was now in a condition to act again. A ready 
communication was kept up between all the King of Prul- 
ſia's armies, by a proper choice of poſts, 

The King reſolved to make Moravia the theatre of the 
war this year. Moravia was freſh ground; a country, 
as yet untouched by the ravages of war. If he ſhould 
ſucceed in his operations in this country, his ſucceſſes by 
opening to him the neareſt road to Vienna, muſt prove 
more deciſive than they could any where elſe. If he ſhould 
fail, the Auſtrians were at a diſtance from the centre of 
his affairs, and would find it difficult io improve their ad- 
vantages to his ruin. After the reduction of Schweid- 
nitz, the King ordered two bodies of his troops to poſt 

| E 4 themſelves 
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themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to make it appear that he 
intended to carry the war into Bohemia, Whilſt he drew 
away the enemies attention from the real objects by theſe 

diſpoſitions, the main of his army by a very 
May 3. rapid march, entered into Moravia in two co- 

lumns, and made themſelves maſters, in a ſhort 
time, and with little or no oppoſition, of all the poſts ne- 
ceſſary to cover the troops to be employed in the ſiege of 
Olmutz. On the 27th of May the trenches were opened 
before that city. 

Marſhal Daun was no ſooner appriſed of the King's march 
towards Moravia, than he took his route through Bohemia 

to that province. Notwithſtanding that the Empreſs Queen 
omitted no poſſible endeavours to aſſemble a large army 
againſt the King of Pruſſia, though ſhe had for that pur- 
poſe exhauſted the Milaneſe and Tuſcany, and ſwept up 
the laſt recruits in her Danubian territories, Marſhal Daun 
Was not yet in a condition to give the King of Pruſſia bat- 
tle ; neither did his character lead him to truſt that to for- 
tune, which he might enſure, though more ſlowly, by 
conduct. This wiſe general took his poſts from Gewics to 
Littau, in a mountainous country, in a ſituation where it 
was impoſſible to attack him. He had the fertile country of 
Bohemia, from whence he readily and certainly drew ſup- 
plies, at his rear. He was from his poſition at the ſame time 
enabled to haraſs the Pruſſian army before Olmutz, and to 
intercept the convoys which were brought to them from 
Sileſia. 

Olmutz, by the extent of its works, and other advan- 
tageous circumſtances, is a city which it is very difficult 
compleatly to inveſt, So that ſome of the King's poſts be- 
ing neceſſarily weakened by occupying ſo great an extent 
of country, were attacked by Daun's detachments from time 
to time, with ſuch ſucceſs, that abundant ſuccours both 
of men and ammunition were thrown into the place. Theſe 
attacks were always made by night, and very few nights 
paſſed without ſome attack. The ſucceſs was various. But 
the operations of the ſiege were greatly diſturbed by theſe 
continual alarms. Beſides, it is ſaid that the Auſtrians, be- 
fore the King's invaſion of this province, had deſtroyed all 
the forage in the neighbourhood of Olmutz, The horſe 
were obliged to forage at a great diſtance, which harraſſed 
them extreamly. Marſhal Daun took advantage of all theſe 
circumſtances, It was in vain that the King of * — 
endea- 
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endeavoured by all the arts of a great commander to pro- 
voke or entice him to an engagement. He profited of the 
advantages he had made, without being tempted by them 


to throw out of his hands the ſecure game he was play- 


ing. 
67 he great object of Marſhal Daun was the Pruſſian con- 
voys. On receiving advice that a large and important one 
was to leave Troppau on the 25th of June, he took mea- 
ſures to intercept it. He ordered general Jahnus, who was 
at Muglitz on the left, to advance towards Bahrn, and a 
detachment which was at Prerau at a conſiderable diſtance to 
the right, to march to Stadt-Leibe; ſo that theſe two corps 
ſhould on different ſides attack the convoy at one and the 
ſame time. To further the execution of this project, Mar- 
ſhal Daun himſelf approached the Pruſſian army, and di- 
reed all his motions as if he intended to give them battle. 
However, the King was too great a maſter in the game of 
generalſhip, which was now playing, to be deceived by this 
feint. He detached a conſiderable party under general Zie- 
then, to ſupport his convoy, which was already about ſeven 
thouſand ſtrong. Before this detachment could come up, 
the convoy was attacked, but the Auſtrians were repulſed. 
But Marſhal Daun, who provided for every thing, quickly 
reinforced his parties who renewed the engagement the next 
day. They firſt ſuffered the head of the convoy to go un- 
moleſted; but as the center was ftill embarraſſed in a dan- 
gerous defile, they eaſily cut off the head from the reſt, and 
then they attacked the centre with the greateſt fury. The 
Pruſſians made as good a reſiſtance as the nature of the 
ground would ſuffer. General Ziethen did every thing 
which could be expected from an accompliſhed officer; but 
in the end they were entirely routed; all the waggons in 
that diviſion were taken; the rear was puſhed back towards 
Troppau; the head alone with great difficulty arrived at the 


Pruſſian camp. 


This was a fatal ſtroke, becauſe it came at a time when 
it was impoſſible to repair it. The ſiege of Olmutz had 
been all along attended with great difficulties: and now the 
news which every day arrived of the ne:rer and nearer ap- 
proach of the Ruſſians, called the King loudly to the de- 
fence of his own dominions. Already the Coſſacks and 
Calmucks made incurſions into Sileſia, and by their ravages 
and cruelties, announced the approach of the great army. 

The 
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The ſiege muſt be raiſed; Moravia muſt be abandoned; 
Marſhal Daun muſt have the honour of freeing his coun- 
try, and driving away ſuch an adverſary as the King of 
Pruſſia, from a conqueſt deemed certain; all was performed 
without a battle, by a ſeries of the moſt refined and vigor- 
ous manœuvres that ever were put in practice. 

When the King of Pruſſia ſaw that the unproſperous ſitu- 
ation of his affairs obliged him to retreat; he took a reſo- 
lution, ſuch as a victory inſpires in others. He took advan- 
tage even of the excellen movement of Marſhal Daun, by 
which that able general had advanced his quarters to Poz- 


nitz, and placed himſelf ſo as to ſupport Olmutz in the 
. moſt effeftual manner; by this movement, however, he 


was obliged to uncover the frontiers of Bohemia. The 
King ot Pruſſia, whom nothing could eſcape, was ſenſible 
of this advantage, and therefore, inſtead of falling back 
upon Sileſia, which ſtep would immediately have drawn 
the Auſtrian army into his dominions, he determined to re- 
treat from one part of the enemies territories into another, 
The day betore the ſiege was raiſed the firing of the Prul- 
ſians continued as briſk as ever, and ſhewed no ſort of ſign 
of an intention to depart; but in the night the 

July 1. whole army tock the road to Bohemia in two co- 
lumns, and gained an entire march upon the Au— 

ſtrians. So that notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts which 
the enemy could make to overtake and haraſs the King 
upon his march, he advarced into Bohemia with little mo- 
leſtation, ſeized upon a large magazine at Leutomiſſel, de- 
feated ſome corps of Auſtrians who had attempted to diſturb 
him in his progreſs, and arrived at Konigſgratz, one of the 
moſt important poſts in Bohemia, with all his ſick and 
wounded, with all his heavy baggage, all his heavy artil- 
lery, and military ſtores complete. This place he poſſeſſe d 
after driving from it a body of ſeven thouſar d Auſtrians who 
were entrenched there. He immediately laid this city and 
ſeveral other diſtricts under contribution; but his plan not 
admitting any further operations on that ſide, he took no 
other advantage from this momentous poſt, He ſoon re- 
entered Sileſia, and marched with the moſt amazing dili- 
gence to encounter the Ruſſians, who had at this time 
united their divided corps under Brown and Fermor, and 
fixed the long fluQating plan of their operations, by en- 
tering the New Marche of Brandenburgh, and laying ſiege 
to 
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to Cuſtrin. The reduction of this place could leave them 
but a few days march to Berlin; Count Dohna was not in 
a condition to oppoſe their progreſs, the King was ſtill at 
a great diſtance. But it is neceſſary to break our narrative 
of his affairs, however intereſting, to take a view of the 
operations of the armies on the Rhine. We leave the King 
of Pruſſia in full march, to give one body of his enemies 
battle, after executing a retreat from the other, in a man- 
ner that did his military genius the greateſt honour, So 
that on the whole, it is difficult to ſay, which gained the 
greateſt glory, the King of Pruſſia by his retreat, or Mar- 
ſhal Daun by the meaſure which obliged him to it, 


CHAT. X. 


Allies paſs the Rhine. Battle of Crevelt. Addion at Sangerſ- 
hauſen, Afton at Meer. Allies repaſs the Rhine. 


RINCE Ferdinand had it not in his power to cut 
off the retreat of the French over the Rhine ; but he 
preſſed them cloſely, and prepared himſelt to croſs that ri- 
ver in Purſuit of them. His deſign was to c:rry the war 
beyond the Maeſe, and thereby cblige the Prince de Sou— 
bile to abandon the enterprize he was preparing againſt 
Heſle Caſſel. His Highneſs executed the paſſa ge 
of the Rhine at Herven with the corps immedi- June 1. 
ately under his command; then he ſent the bridge 
with which he ſerved himſelf ſo well up the river to Rees; 
the reſt of the troops paſſed there; the whole army were 
over before the jth of June. Ihe flattery of the laſt age 
ſaw with aſtoniſhment a paſſage of the Rhine by a French 
monarch, unoppoſed, at the hcad of a mighty army. We 
ſaw that river paſſed by the enemies of France, in the 
preſence of an army of fifty thouſard cf that nation; it 
was an action which did not need the exaggerations of rhe- 
toric. | 
The French army retired as the Prince advanced, and 
took an advantageous camp which threatened to retard the 
operations of the allies: their right was under Rheinberg; 
but the Prince hy his well judged motions turned their left 
flank towards the convent of Campe, by which the French 
found themſelves obliged to quit their advantageous poſt, 
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and to retire into Meurs: they ſtill kept towards the Rhine: 
the Prince advanced on the ſide of the Maeſe. 

It was evident, that whilſt the French continued only to 
retire, it would prove impoſſible for them to hinder the 
allies from executing the plan they propoſed: they there- 
fore thought it adviſeable to change their countenance. 
They had fallen back as far as Nuys; they now returned 
on their ſteps, and advanced as far as Crevelt, within a 
few miles of Prince Ferdinand's camp. The Prince made 
the diſpoſitions for a battle, with his uſual vigour and pru- 
dence. He carefully reconnoitred the ſituation of the ene- 
my. He found that their right was at a village called 


Viſchelon; their left extended towards Anrath, where it 


was covered with a wood : Crevelt, which was in the front 
of their right, was occupied by a party of their troops. 
His highneſs reſolved upon three attacks : the firſt and real 
attack was on the flank of the enemy's left wing; the 
other two were deſigned to divert their attention, and pre- 
vent their ſuccouring the object of his principal attack; 


for which purpoſe he recommended to his generals to make 


the beſt uſe of their heavy artillery, and not to advance too 
far unleſs they were perfectly aſſured of the ſucceſs of the 
main operation. | 
Having made theſe wiſe diſpoſitions, and perfectly learn- 
ed the beſt routes by which the enemy might be 
June 23. approached, his highneſs put himſelf at the head 
of the grenadiers of his right wing, and advanced 
on the ſide of Anrath in two columns, A cannonading vio- 
lent and well ſupported opened the action: the Hanove- 
rian artillery was greatly ſuperior to that of the French; 
but though the French loſt many men, they loſt no ground 
in this way, and their poſition in the wood made a cloſe 
attack abſolutely neceſſary : the hereditary Prince of Brunſ- 
wick put himſelf at the head of the firſt line of foot, and 
with his uſual ſpirit, advanced with the whole front direct- 


ly to the wood. Here a furious fire of ſmall arms com- 


menced, which continued without the ſmalleſt intermiſſion 
for two hours and a half. All the Hanoverian battalions 
threw themſelves into the wood : two ditches well lined 
with infantry were oppoſed to their fury: they were forced 
one after another : the enemies battalions were puſhed 
back, they were entirely broken, and fled out of the wood 
in a dilorder which was irreparable; their cavalry, who * 
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the beſt countenance poſſible, in ſpite of the terrible fire 
of the Hanoverian artillery, and in ſpite of the vigorous 
attempts of the Hanoverian horſe, who had by this time 
found means to gain the plain, covered the retreat of their 
ſcattered infantry, and ſaved them from utter ruin: the 
right wing and the centre, though they ſuffered grievouſly 
by the cannonading, were no where broken, but retreated 
towards Nuys in the moſt perfect order. 

Seven thouſand of their beſt troops were killed, wound- 
ed, and taken priſoners; but there was nothing in this 
battle ſo grievous to France, and ſo affecting even to the 
enemy, as the fate of the count de Giſors. This young 
nobleman, the only ſon of the duke de Belleiſle, not above 
twenty-five years of age, newly married to the heireſs of 
an illuſtrious houſe; himſelf the laſt hope of a moſt noble- 


family, was mortally wounded at the head of his regiment, 


which he brought up with the moſt heroic courage, and 
inſpired by his example to make incredible efforts. He 
had been educated with all the care an excellent father 
could beſtow on a ſon of an uncommon genius, who was 
alone able to ſupport the reputation of his family. To the 
pureſt morals he had united the politeſt manners; he had 
made a great proficiency in learning; he knew many 
branches of it, and loved all; he had ſeen every part of 
Europe, and read courts and nations with a diſcerning eye; 
and wanted nothing to fulfil all hope, and to make him a 
perfect and laſting ornament and ſupport to his country, but 
a knowledge in the military art; he entered that courſe of 
glory and danger, and fell in his firſt campaign. The un- 
happy father and miniſter ſaw his private misfortunes kee 
pace with the public calamities, and the tears of his family 
mingled with thoſe of his country. 

Prince Ferdinand gained a victory at Crevelt, which did 
the greateſt honour to his military capacity, and to the 
bravery of his troops. But it was a victory neither entire 
nor deciſive: the French army on their own frontiers was 
quickly and ſtrongly reinforced ; ſo that they were not 
only in a condition in ſome ſort to make head againſt the 
allies, but were enabled to detach a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment to the army of the Prince de Soubiſe on the other ſide 
of the Rhine. 

Altho' the Prince had reaſon to imagine that he ſhould 
not be able to keep his ground on this ſide of the Rhine for 
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proving to the utmoſt, the advantage he had obtained, 


fourth commander of the French troops ſince they entered 
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any conſiderable time, this did not hinder him from im- 


Whilſt the French, diſabled by their late deſeat, were in 
no condition to oppoſe him, he paſſed the Rhine with a 
large detachment, and appeared on the 28th of June before 
Duſſeldorp, a city advantageouſly ſituated on the river, and 
belonging to the Elector Palatine. A ſevere bombardment 
obliged it to capitulate on the 7th of July: the garriſon, 
conſiſting of two thouſand men, marched out with the ho- 
nours of war. Prince Ferdinand placed here three battali- 
ons of Hanoverians, and threw a bridge of boats acroſs the 
river ; by that means he multiplied hispoſts and communi- 
cations on both ſides of the Rhine; and threw a new and 
no ſmall impediment in the way of the French, to retard 
their progreſs, in caſe he ſhould find himſelf compelled to 
retire. After this, the army of the allies and that of France, 
ſpent ſeveral days in making various marches and counter- 
marches, as if they both propoſed to bring on an action, to 
which, however, it does not appear that either party was 
very ſtrongly inclined. 

Prince Ferdinand ſtill retained his hopes that the Prince 
of Yſenburg who commanded the Heſſian troops, would 
find the Prince of Soubiſe employment for ſome time. He 
had originally. laid his plan in ſuch a manner, that by paſſing 
the Maeſe, and transferring the feat of war into the enemies 
country, he might draw the French from the Rhine, and 
perhaps oblige the Prince of Soubite to come to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the main army under Marſhal de Contades, who 
commanded in the room of count Clermont, being now the 


Germany. But whilſt Prince Ferdinand pleaſed himſelf 
with thoſe hopes, and ſtill continued to ac as far as circum- 
ſtances would admit, in purſuance of this plan, he received 
an account which diſconcerted all his meaſures. 
The duke de Broglio, ſupported by the corps of the prince 
de Soubiſe, with a much ſuperior force, attacked 
July 23. and defeated the Heſſian army of ſeven thouſand 
men near Sangerſhauſen: this opened to them 
the poſſeſſion of tice Weler : they might act in Weſtphalia, 4 
on which ſide ſoever they pleaſed, and it was to be feared, 
that if they availed themſelves of the advantages they had, 
they might be able to intercept the Britiſh troops, Thele | 
troops having been landed at Embden, were now on _ | 
march 
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march under the command of the duke of Marlborough to 


reinforce the allied army. The prince in this ſituation of 
affairs, had no option left but an engagement with the 
French army, or a retreat over the Rhine: the former was 
not eaſy to compaſs, as the French induftriouſly declined a 
battle, and it became extremely dangerous to remain long 
in a poſition with the enemies army on his left, and the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Gueldre on his right. In this ſituation his 
ſubſiſtence became every day more difficult. To repaſs the 
Rhine had its difficulties too; the roads which led to that 
river were rendered almoſt impaſſable by the heavy rains; 
the river itſelf was ſo ſwelled wich them, that the bridge at 
Rees had been for ſome time uſeleſs. 

Theſe diſagreeable circumſtances of the allied army did 
not eſcape the penetration of Monſ. de Chevert, one of the 
ableſt commanders among the French. He formed a plan 
upon them, which, if it had ſucceeded, muſt have put the 
allies into the greateſt perplexity. This general had ſome 
time before paſſed the Rhine, with an intention of makin 
himſelf maſter of Duſſeldorp, and he had prepared all things 
with great ability for that enterprize: the rains uſually 
heavy for that ſeaſon, and ſome other croſs accidents, had 
fruſtrated his intentions. But perceiving that the ſame ac- 
cidents which defeated his deſign, proved alſo unfavourable 
to the enemy, he reſolved to turn his diſappointment into 
an advantage, and from the ruins of his firſt project to 
build another of yet greater importance. Baron Imhoff was 
poſted to the right of the Rhine in a ſtrong ſituation near 
Meer. He was to cover the bridge at Rees; to ſecure a con- 
ſiderable magazine; and to keep open communication be- 
tween the Engliſh reinforcements and the main army. The 
plan of Monſ. Chevert was to diſiodge Imhoff, to burn the 
bridge at Rees, to make himſelf maſter of the magazine, 
and to render the junction of the Engliſh troops with the 
Hanoverians impracticable. To execute this judicious 
ſcheme, he united ſeveral detachments from the garriſon of 
Weſel, to a conſiderable corps which he intended to have 
employed in the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. The whole made 
near twelve thouſand men: the troops under Imhoff were 
but fix battalions, and four ſquadrons, hardly three thou- 
ſand in all. 

When that General was appriſed of the deſigns and mo- 
tions of the French, he ſaw it was in vain to expect ſuccours 


from 
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from the army of Prince Ferdinand : the ſwell of the river 
had rendered all relief impoſſible ; all his hopes were there- 
fore in his genius and the bravery of his troops. He con- 
ſidered that though the poſt he occupied was ſufficiently 
ſtrong, the enemy might make themſelves maſters of Rees, 
by turning his camp, and thus execute one of the princi- 
pal parts of their deſign; he conſidered the great differ- 
ence between attacking and being attacked; he conſidered 
the effect of an attempt altogether unexpected by the 
enemy; he therefore took the reſolution of abandoning 
his poſt, and going out to meet them. Perceiving that the 
French were marching into difficult ground, he did not 
loſe a moment to begin the action. He ordered 
April 5. a ſmall party, which he had poſted in a little 
| coppice, to fall upon the enemies left, which he 
obſerved to be uncovered ; and appointed the fire of this 
party, as a ſignal for all the reſt to advance, and make the 
onſet with bayonets fixed. The French thus vigorouſly 
and unexpectedly attacked, fell into confuſion ; their cou- 
rage ill ſeconded the wiſdom of their general; they did not 
ſtand half an hour; they left on the field of battle eleven 
pieces of cannon, many priſoners, and much baggage to 
the Hanoverians, who drove them under the cannon of 
Weſel. 

This ſignal advantage over ſuch a prodigious ſuperiority 
was not more gallantly obtained than well purſued and im- 
proved. Imhoff ſaw that the rains had increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, as to leave no hopes for the allied army to paſs by 
the bridge of Rees. Having taken proper care of his ma- 
gazines, he quitted his poſt at Meer, and being reinforced 
by ſome parties, who paſſed the river in boats, he marched 
with the utmoſt diligence towards the route of the Engliſh 
forces, and happily effected a junQion, which had hitherto 
been attended with ſo many difficulties. 

Prince Ferdinand in his retreat met with no obſtruction, 
but juſt what was ſufficient to diſplay more fully the gal- 
lantry of his officers, and the ſpirit of his troops. A town 
called Wachtendonck was on his left, as he retreated ; this 
place, though not fortified, 1s a poſt of much importance, 
and being an inland ſurrounded by the river Niers, is ex- 
tremely difficult of acceſs: the French had thrown a body 
of troops into this place. The hereditary prince, the firſt 
in every active ſervice, was employed to force it. The 
| bridge 
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bridge on his approach had been drawn up. The prince ſee- 
ing that if he attempted to get down this bridge, the ene- 
my would gain time to recollect themſelves, threw himſelf 
into the river; his grenadiers, animated by ſo gallant an 
example, plunged in after him, and furiouſly attacking the 
enemy with their bayonets, in a few minutes drove them 
from that poſt; this advantage, joined to that gained by 
general Imhoff, and the uncommon reſolution which ap- 
peared in both theſe actions, awed the French. The 

found that their troops, raw, undiſciplined and little fit ſor 
hard ſervice, were not to be relied upon; and they feared 
to bring on an action, which by being deciſive againſt them 
might draw on the moſt fatal conſequences. So that the 
prince repaſſed the Rhine in moſt excellent order, even 
with leſs trouble than he had at firſt paſſed it; and indeed 
with little moleſtation, but what he met with from the 


weather. Such exceſſive rains had fallen, that he in vain 


attempted a paſſage at Rhineberg, or at his bridge A 
of Rees; he effected it a little lower at a place 7 0 
called Griethuyſen. 5 
Although Prince Ferdinand was obliged to paſs the Rhine, 
and to act more upon the defenſive for the future; yet his 
vigorous coudutt in the beginning was very glorious to him, 
and very advantageous to the common cauſe. The French 
ſuffered greatly in their military reputation; the Hano- 
verians had gained a ſuperiority over them, and now ſo 
much of the campaign was waſted, that notwithſtandin 
the greatneſs of their numbers, it was not probable that 
they would find themſelves able to make any conſiderable 
progreſs in their deſigns againſt the King's electoral domi- 
nions for this year. The advantage gained by Broglio and 
Soubiſe was not attended with the conſequences, which 
might have been apprehended. Prince Ylenburg kept ſa 
good a countenance in a ſtrong poſt he had choſen, that 
the French did not chooſe to attack him again; and ſince 


Prince Ferdinand had repaſſed the Rhine, he might always 
be well ſupported. i 


CHAP. 
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Ga AFP. AL 


Retreat from Bohemia. Meaſures of Count Daun. Battle of 
Cuſtrin. King of Pruſſia marches into Saxony, and joins 
Prince Henry. 


Y the retreat of the Pruſſians from Moravia, the war 

had aſſumed a new face. The Generals who conduct- 
ed it had changed hands. The King of Pruſſia was obliged 
to act upon the defenſive; Marſhal Daun was now in a con- 
dition of difplaying his talents in an offenſive war. The af- 
fairs of the King of Pruſſia were ſcarce ever in a more criti- 
cal ſituation than at that time. The Ruſſians ſeemed at firſt 
diſpoſed to enter into Sileſia ; but now they had united their 
ſeveral disjointed corps, penetrated into the New Marche 
of Brandenburgh, and having commenced the ſiege of Cuſ- 
trin, a place that threatened them with no great oppoſiti- 
on, they were arrived within a few days march of Berlin. 
Count Dobna poſted with a greatiy interior force at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, watched without being able to obſtruct 
their progreſs. In Pomerania, the Generals Weedel and 
Manteufcl oppoſed almoſt the ſame ineffectual efforts to the 
arms of Sweden. The army of the Empire, and a conſi- 
derable body of Auſtrians under General Haddick, advanced 
into Saxony, and poſſeſſing themſelves by degrees of thoſe 
ſtrong poſts, which compoſe the frontiers of Miſnia, they 
continually ſtreightened the quarters of Prince Henry. That 
Prince was ſtrongly encamped at Dippolſwalde, with about 
twenty thouſand men, in order to cover Dreſden, and com- 
mand the courſe of the Elbe. Thus circumſtanced, the 
King could not find his account in remaining long in Bohe- 
mia, where it was impoſſible to effect any thing deciſive. | 
Every thing depended upon his being able to drive the Ruſ- | 


ſians out of his territories, who with a mighty force ruined 


every place they arrived at, and feemed not only to make 
war againſt him, but againſt kuman nature itſelf. 


Marſhal Daur was ſoon appriſed of the King of Pruſſia's 


intentions: but he conſidered that if he was to purſue the 


King into Sileſia, he muſt encounter with difficulties almoſt 
inſuperable; ſeveral ſtrong places ſtood in his way, and it 
would prove eaſy for the Pruſſian troops left for the defence 
of that dutchy, to take an advantageous camp under one of | 
thoſe places, and thus oblige them to waſte unprofitably the 
time, 
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time, which might be employed in the execution of more 
judicious projects. Beſides that in this manner of proceed- 
ing he could never act in concert, nor preſerve any effectual 
communication with the ſeveral bodies of his allies. To 
puſh forward with his whole force directly to Berlin, could 
at beſt be regarded as a coup de main, which could prove 
nothing deciſive in the campaign, even ſuppoſing the project 
ſhould ſucceed, but it was rather probable that it would 
not ſucceed, as the King of Pruſſia might clear his hands of 
the Ruſſians before the army of Marſhal Daun could, for 
want of ſubſiſtance arrive in the Lower Luſatia, Every | 
conſideration therefore pointed out the relief of Saxony as 
the great object of the Auſtrian operations. It was an object 
apparently to be compaſſed with greater eaſe, and if com- 
paſſed, productive of more ſolid advantages than any other. 
The army of the Empire already ſuperior to that of Prince 
Henry could co-operate in the deſign, and the recovery of 
Saxony once effected, the King of Pruſſia would ſee himſelf 
entirely diveſted of one of the principal reſources he had to 
rely upon in the war, for money, proviſions, and forage; 
whilſt his hereditary dominions ſtripped of this ſtrong bar- 
rier, defenceleſs in themſelves, and aſſaulted on three ſides 
by powerful armies, could ſcarce find them employment to 
the end of the campaign. 

Marſhal Daun having refolved upon his plan of operations 
ſuffered the King of Pruſſia to continue his march towards 
the Ruſſians, without any moleſtation: he contented himſelf 
with leaving a conſiderable body of troops under the gene- 
rals Harſch and de Ville, on the ſouthern frontiers of Sile- 
ſha, in order to form ſome enterpriſe on that fide, which 
might draw the attention and forces of the Pruſſians as far 
as poſſible from the great object of his operations. When 
he had made theſe diſpoſitions ho marched towards Saxony, 
through the country of Luſatia, by Zittau, Gorlitz, and 
Bautzen. His firſt proje& was bold. He propoſed to croſs 
the Elbe at Meiſſen; by which the communication between 
Dreſden and Leipſic would be cut off at one ſtroke. Then 


he propoſed to attack Prince Henry in his camp at Seidlitz, 
whilſt the army of the Empire fell upon him in another 
IJ quarter. Thus the Prince was to be put between two fires, 
and his retreat into Dreſden to be rendered impracticable; 
but upon mature conſideration, this project was laid aſide. 


arſhal Daun refleQed that the fortreſs of Sonneſtein, of 
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which he was not yet in poſſeſſion, would prove no 
Sept. 3. ſmall impediment to his deſigns. He conſidered 

that the poſition of Prince Henry oppoſite to the 
army of the I mpire was too advantageous, to make an at- 
tack upon him adviſeable: and unleſs the Prince could be 
induced to attack the Imperialiſts firſt, a point not to be ex- 
pected in his circumſtances, he might always find it eaſy to 
throw himſelf into Dreſden, and by proper motions to pre- 
ſerve a free communication with the King. Marſhal Daun 
was obliged to renounce his firſt deſign, but he was left at 
full liberty to form and to execute ſuch other plans for the 
relief of Saxony as his prudence could ſuggeſt. 

About that time the imperial court elated with their re- 
cent ſucceſs, began to ſhew with what moderation they 
were likely to behave if it continued and increaſed, They 
entirely threw off all the little appearance of reſpeQ they 
had hitherto retained -for the King of Great Britain, and 
ſeveral others of the moſt reſpectable Princes and perſons of 
the Empire. They made the abuſe of their authority go 
hand in hand with the ſucceſs of their arms. On the 21ſt 
of Auguſt a concluſion of the Aulic council was iſſued againſt 
the King of Great Britain, as Elector of Hanover, againſt 
the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, againſt Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, the Count of Lippe Buckebourg, and in general 
againſt all the adherents to the King of Pruſſia, threatening 
them with penalties, in dignity in perſon and eſtate. In con- 
ſequence of this decree, letters avocatory were iſſued, no- 
tifying to the ſovereign Princes, that if they did not within 


a limited time, diſperſe their armies, break off their con- | 
nection with the King of Pruſſia, pay their quota of Roman 


months, and ſend their contingents to the army of execution, 


they were to be put under the ban of the Empire. To all | 


other perſons who held anfdignity in the Empire, orders 
were given and penalties were threatened ſuitable to their 
condition. They in ſhort went all lengths, but that of 
actually and formally putting them under the ban, which 


they would not have failed to do, if their ſucceſs had an- 
{wered its beginnings. So little regard had the court f 
Vienna to former ſervices of the moſt intereſting nature; 


and ſo entirely did ſhe ſeem to forget that ſhe owed to the 


King of Great Britain, not only that power which ſhe 


now unjuſtly and ungratefully turned againſt him, but al- 
moſt the very being of the Houſe of Auſtria, So entirely 


did | | 
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did ſhe forget that this monarch had expended his treaſures, 
employed his armies, and even expoſed his perion in her 
cauſe, when it was not only abandoned, but attacked by 
almoſt all the reſt of Europe. However the violent pro- 
ceedings of the Aulic council, drew no one ſtate or perſon 
from the Kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia; they rather 
had a contrary effect, in rouſing the whole Evangelic body 
to a ſenſe of their own danger. Much leis were they able 
to ſtop the progreſs of the allied arms. : 

The King of Pruſſia conducted his retreat out of Bohe- 
mia in admirable order. Ths Generals Jahnus and Laudohn 
for ſeveral days hung upon his rear with two ſtrong bodies. 
They took advantageous polts, ſometimes on one ſide, ſome- 
times on the other, ſometimes together, ſometimes ſcpa- 
rately, and threw all poſſible impediments in his way. But 
the vigour of the Pruſſians drove them with loſs from every 
poſt, So that by the 6th of Auguſt, they were obliged 
entirely to deſiſt from their purſuit. The King of Pruſſia 
freed from all moleſiation, marched with the utmoſt diligence 
by Wiſoca, Politz, Landſtut, and arrived on the 20th at 
Franckfort on the Oder. Here he joined the troops under 
Count Dohna. The army was now in a condi- 
tion to act, and they did not loſe a moment's time Sept. 22. 
to march againſt the enemy. All their vigour and 
expedition was not more than neceſſary, The Ruſſians had 
beſieged Cuſtrin from the 15th. Though theſe people 
ſcarcely emerged from barbariſm, had not the moſt perfect 
{kill in operations of this nature, they ſupplied that deficien- 
cy by a ferocity that {crupled nothing, by numbers whoſe 
lives they did not regard, and by a moſt formidable artillery, 
which rudely but furiouſly managed, only ſpread the more 
general and indiſcriminate deſtruction. In effed, they 
threw ſuch a multitude of bombs and red hot balls into that 
unfortunate city, that in a ſhort time it was on fire in every 
quarter, Of the wretched inhabitants ſome were burned, 
ſome buried in the ruins, ſome killed by the balls that fell 
like hail in the ſtreets: the ſurviving majority ſafe neither 
within nor without their houſes, abandoned their homes 
and their ſubſtance, and fled, many of them almoſt naked, 
out of the fide which was not inveſted. Never was beheld 
a more deplorable ſpectacle; nor was it eaſy to ſay which 
formed the more wretched appearance, thoſe who periſhed, 
or thoſe who eſcaped. _— while the Governor firm in 
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his courage and fidelity, did every thing for the defence of 
the walls and ruins of the place; but the walls built in the 
old manner did not promiſe a ſucceſsful defence; the enemy 
had poſted themſelves in the ſuburbs, and in the firing of 
the town, the principal magazine of the beſieged was blown 
up. 

7 he protector and avenger of his dominions, was now 
however at hand. On the 25th, the King of Pruſſia's whole 
army paſſed the Oder at Gluſtebiſſel, about twenty Engliſh 
miles to the north-eaſt of Cuſtrin. The Ruſſians on the 
firſt notice of his approach, broke up the ſiege of that place, 
and marched towards the villages of Zwicker and Zorn- 
dorff. It was the King's intention to wind round the left 
flank of their army, and to take them in the rear, by which 
he hoped to chrow them into confuſion. But in this he 
found himſeif diſappointed. The Ruſſian Generals had 
foreſeen his purpoſe and made excellent diſpoſitions. As 
the ground did not admit them to extend greatly in length, 
they threw themſelves into a ſquare body compoſed of four 
lines, forming a front almoſt equal on every ſide, and on 
every ſide ſurreunded by cannon and chevaux de frize. In 
this formidable diſpoſition they waited the attack of the 
Pruſſians. 

It was on the 25th of Auguſt that the King of Pruſſia, 
after a march of fifty ſix days, from the midſt of Moravia, 
brought his army in preſence of the Ruſſians, The King 
had never been perſonally engaged with that enemy betore. 
His troops had nevet obtained any advantage over them. 
The whole fortune of the war depended upon the event of 


this day. The Pruſſians were now in the cloſeſt ſenſe to | t 


fight for their country, which was ready to fall under one 


of the ſevereſt ſcourges with which Providence has chaſtiſed |. 
a nation. Nothing was wanting which could. inſpire the 
ſoldiers with revenge. Every where the marks of the ene- 


mies cruelty were before their eyes; the country deſolates 
on every ſide, and the villages in flames all round the field 
of battle. | 


At nine o'clock in the morning the battle began by a fire | 


of cannon and mortars which rained on the right wing of 


the Ruſſians without the leaſt intermiſſion for near two 
hours. Nothing could exceed the havock made by this 
terrible fire, nor the conſtancy with which the Muſcovite 
foot, raw and unexperienced, ſuſtained a ſlaughter that 


would 
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would have confounded and diſperſed the compleateſt vete- 
rans. They fell in their ranks; new regiments ſtill preſſed 
forward to fill their places, and to ſupply new flaughter. 
When the firſt line had fired away all their charges, they 
ruſhed forward on the Pruſſians. That firm body of the 
Pruſſian infantry which had often ſtood, and often given ſo 
many terrible ſhocks, by one of thoſe unaccountable move- 
ments of the human mind, that render every thing in war 
ſo precarious, gave way in the preſence of their Sovereign, 
and when they had in a manner ſecured the victory, retired 
in diſorder before the half broken battalions of the Muſco- 
vites. Had the Ruſſian officers known how to profit of this 
diſorder; had they immediately thrown in their horſe with 
vigour to compleat it, and entirely break that body ; this 
had probably been the laſt day of the Pruſſian greatneſs, 
The King was not ſo negligent. For juſt in this anxious 
moment, whilſt the battle was yet in ſuſpenſe, by a very 
rapid and maſterly motion, he brought all the cavalry of his 
Tight to the center, which with General Sedlitz at their 
head, burſting in upon the Ruſſian foot, uncovered by their 
horſe, and diſordered even by their advantage, puſhed 
them back, with a moſt miſerable ſlaughter. The repulſed 
battalions of Pruſſia had time to recollect, and to form 
themſelves; and now returning to the onſet with a rage 
exaſperated by their late diſgrace, they entirely turned the 
balance of the fight. The Ruſſians were thrown into the 
moſt horrid confuſion. 'The wind blew the duſt and ſmoke 
full in their faces. They no longer diſtinguiſhed friends or 
enemies. They fired upon each other. In this diſtraction 
they plundered their own baggage which ſtood between the 


lines, and intoxicated themſelves with brandy. Orders 


were now no more heard nor obeyed. The ranks fell in 
one upon another; and being crammed together in a narrow 
ſpace, every ſhot diſcharged by the Pruſſians had its full 
effect: whilſt the Ruſſians kept up only a ſcattered fire, 
without direction or effect, and quite over the heads of their 
enemies. It was now no longer battle, but a horrid and 
undiſtinguiſhed carnage. Yet ſtill, (which is a wonderful 
circumſtance) the Ruſſians thus diſtracted and ſlaughtered, 
kept their ground. The action continued without inter- 
miſſion from nine in the morning until ſeven at night. At 
laſt the night itſelf, the fatigue of the Pruſſians, and a judi- 
clous attack on their right wing, which drew their attention 
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on that ſide, gave the Ruſſian army ſome reſpite to recover 
their order, and an opportunity of retiring a little from the 
ſcene of their diſaſter, On their ſide near ten thouſand fell 
upon the ſpot, they had more than ten thouſand wounded, 
moſt of them mortally : nine hundred and thirty nine offi- 
cers, not including the inferior, were killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners; of two particular regiments conſiſting be- 
fore the battle of four thouſand five hundred and ninety five 
effective men, only one thouſand four hundred and ſeventy 
five were left: theipwhole loſs on this bloody day was twen- 
ty one thouſand five hundred and twenty nine men. That of 
the Pruſſians in every way did not amount to two thouſand. 
The Gazettes of both parties warmly diſputed the vain 
honour of the field of battle. On the moſt diligent en- 
quiry, it appears that both parties ſpent the night on or very 
near the place of ation. But this is an affair of little con- 
ſequence. The Pruſſians had all the fruits, and moſt of the 
prooſs of a vidory the moſt complete and deciſive. A vaſt 
train of artillery taken, the military cheſt, a number of 
priſoners, many of them officers of high rank; the retreat 
of the Ruan army, the next and the following days; their 
General Fermor's requeſt for leave to bury the dead; their 
incapacity to advance or form any new enterpriſe ; the King 
of Pruſſia's unmoleſted operations againſt his other enemies; 
all theſe form the moſt clear and certain demonſtration of a 
victory, in all the points for which a victory is deſirable. 


Nothing leſs indeed, than a very complete viQory could 


have done any eſſential ſervice to the King's affairs at that 
time, when four armies of his enemies were making their 
way to one common center, and threatened to unite in the 
heart of Brandenbourg. The King renewed the attack on 
the Ruſſians the next morning. The event of the laſt day 
had ſhewed them, that there was no way of ſafety but in a 
retreat, and in effect they retreated before the Pruſſians as 
far as Landſperg on the frontiers of Poland. The King of 
Pruſha was convinced that their late check muſt wholly dif- 
able them from attempting any thing material againſt his 
dominions on that ſide; and he ſaw cicarly that whatever 
he might hope to gain by improving his advantage againſt 
the Ruſſians, he muſt loſe far more by allowing his other 
enemies to make a progreſs on the fide of Saxony,, He 
ſatisfied himſelf therefore with leaving a ſmall body of 
troops under Count Dohna, to obſerve the motions of the 
Muſcovite army ; and marched with the greateſt part 7 his 
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forces and the utmoſt expedition to the relief of Prince 
Henry. 

Marſhal Daun having laid aſide his firſt project for paſſing 
the Tlbe at Meiſſen, enterpriſed nothing new on the ſide of 
Saxony for ſome days; he contented himſelf with taking a 
poſition at Stolpen io the ELaſtward of the Elbe, by which, 
whilſt he preſerved to himſelf an eaſy communication with 


the army of the Empire, he interrupted the communication 


between Bautzen and Dreſden ; he favoured the operations 
of General Laudohn, who had advanced through the 
Lower Luſatia to the confines of Brandenburgh ; and by 
drawing the attention of the Pruſſian forces which were lett 
in Sileſia to the northward of that dutchy, he facilitated the 
progreſs of the Generals Harach and de Ville in the ſouthern 
parts. Admirable diſpoſitions without queſtion, if the time 
had not called for more vigorous meaſures, and if the reſcue 
of Saxony from the King of Pruſſia had not been the great 
object of the campaign I It is not impoſſible that the court 
of Vienna had ſtill ſuch an hankering after Sileſia, as in- 
duced them to ſlacken their efforts on the fide of Saxony, in 
hopes, that if Marſhal Daun could protract the operations 
there, ſo as to find full employment for the King of Pruſſia, 
their other forces might reduce Sileſia with greater facility; 
and thus perhaps by aiming at two ſuch difficult objects at 
once, as it generally happens, they lot them both. Upon 
any other ſuppoſition, it is not very eaſy to account for the 
ſeeming iuactivity of Marſhal Daun, whilſt he had fo fair a 
game in his hands. However advantageouſly Prince Henry 
might have choſen his poſt, or however ſtrongly he might 
have ſecured it, yet the prodigious ſuperiority of the com- 
bined armies ſeems to have more than over-balanced that 
advantage, ard to have juſtified, nay to have demanded 
ſome bold and deciſive attempt. 

In fact, this appeared at length to be the Marſhal's own 
opinion, For when the ſtrong Fortreſs of Sonneſt:in molt 
unaccountably ſurrendered, with a garriſon of on: thouſand 
four hundred men, to the Auſtrian General \iac- 

Guire after the reſiſtance of no more than a ſingle Sept. 5. 
day; Marſhal Daun propoſed that the Prince of 
Deux- Ponts ſhould attack Prince Henry, whilft the grand 
army of the Auſtrians laving bridges between two fires, at 
a ſmall diſtance from each other, thould pals the 
Elbe, and falling at the ſame time on the Pruſ Sept. 10. 
ſians, ſecond the attack of the Imperialiſts, and 


cut 
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cut off the retreat of their enemies towards Dreſden. This 
was to bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion. But now the 
King of Pruſſia by the moſt rapid marches had reached the 
frontiers of Saxony. The whole deſignꝰwas diſconcerted; 
and far from being able to diſlodge Prince Henry, they 
found themſelves utterly unable to prevent the King his 

brother from joining him, with his whole army. 
zept. 11. On his approach General Laudohn abandoned 

his advantages in the Lower Luſatia, and fell 
back upon Marſhal Daun; who himſelf retired from the 
neighbourhood of Dreſden and fell back as far as Zittau. 
The army of the Empire poſſeſſed of the ſtrong poſt of 
Pirna, which the Saxons had occupied in the beginning of 
the war,. kept their ground ; but did not undertake any 
thing. Thus in fiiteen days the King of Pruflia, by his 
unparalleled ſpirit, diligence and magnanimity, fought and 
defeated a fuperior body of his enemies, in one extremity 
of his dominions, and baffled without fighting another 
ſuperior body in the other extremity. 

Theſe advantages, glorious as they were, were not the 
only ones which followed the victory at Zorndorf. The 
Swedes who directed their motions by thoſe of their Ruſſian 
allies, haſtened their operations when that army had ad- 
vanced into Brandenburgh. General Wedel was detached 
from Saxony, to ſtop their progreſs ; and the Prince of Be- 
vern, now Governor of Stettin, gave them ſome oppoſition. 
All this, however, had proved ineffectual, if the news of 
the defeat of the Ruſſians had not alarmed the Swedes in 
ſuch a manner, as to make them return with more expedi- 
tion than they had advanced. Tho? the King of Pruſſia's 
affairs began to put on a better appearance by theſe efforts, 
the fortune of the war ſtill hung in a very dubious ſcale. 
The enemy was ſtill ſuperior. The Swedes and Ruſſians 
had ſtill ſome footing in his dominions. The Auſtrians and 
Imperialiſts were yet in Saxony; and if the King's armies 
had it in their power to take ſtrong ſituations, the enemy 


had the ſame advantages. The condition of things was ex- 


tremely critical, and the leaſt error or misfortune threat- 
ened ſtill to plunge the King of Pruſſia into an abyſs of 
calamities. | 
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CHAT xt 


General Oberg defeated at Lanwerenbagen. King of Pruſſia 
ſurpriſed at Hochkirchen. Marſhal Keith and Prince Francis 
of Brunſwick killed. Affair at Gorlitz. King of Pruſſia 
marches into Sileſia. Marſhal Daun inveſts Dreſden. The 
ſuburbs burned. King of Pruſſia raiſes the fiege of Neiſs 
and Coſel. He returns into Saxony. The Auſtrians retire 

into Bohemia. Diſpoſitions for the winter. 


HE operations of the armies in Weſtphalia, ſeemed 

for a long time to languiſh. The grand army of the 
French under Marſhal de Contades, was wholly unable to 
drive Prince Ferdinand from the poſts which he had choſen 
ſo judiciouſly along the Lippe. The other diviſion of the 
French forces under the Prince de Soubiſe, had made no 
great progreſs on the ſide of Heſſe-Caſſel, againſt the Prince 
Iſenburg, who ſtill kept his ground in that principality, in 
order to protect the courſe of the Weſer, and to cover the 
electorate. The French were ſenſible that an attack on the 
principal army of the allies, would prove a very dangerous 
attempt, in which even if they ſhould have ſome ſucceſs, 
their progreſs into the King's electoral dominions muſt be 
very flow and difficult. But as the body of the allies em- 
ployed in Heſſe-Caſſel was far the weakeſt, and as an advan- 
tage on that ſide promiſed them the command of the Weſer, 
and a better paſſage into the heart of the enemy's country, 
they determined to make an attempt there. To furtker 
this deſign, a conſiderable detachment was made from the 
army of Marſhal de Contades, which increaſed the Prince 
of Soubiſe's corps to at leaſt thirty thouſand men. Prince 
Ferdinand, who was ſufficiently aware of the enemies plan, 
had ſome time before ſent General Oberg with a ſtrong re- 
inforcement to join the Prince Iſenburg; hut not ithſtand- 
ing this reinforcement, the whole force of the allies in Heſſe 
did not exceed fifteen thouſand. This body was attacked by 
the French at Lanwerenhagen, and their great 
ſuperiority, eſpecially in point of cavalry, obliged Sept. 30. 
the allies to retire with the loſs of about one thou- 
ſand five hundred men. 'The allies unable to keep the field, 
had however ſome woods in their rear which covered their 
retreat, and they preſerved ſo good a countenance as pre- 
vented their defeat from becoming total, 


Great 
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Great conſequences might have been apprehended from 
this affair. But the vigilance of Prince Ferdinand, who had 
eſtabliſhed the moſt ready communications all along the 
Lippe, ſuffered the viorious army to reap but little advan- 
tage from their victory. That accompliſhed General ad- 
vanced with the utmoſt expedition towards Rheda, and the 
Prince Iſenburgh having fallen back upon him, they joined 
in ſuch a manner as perfectly to ſecure the Weſer, without 
loſing any thing on the fide of the Rhine. And although 
theſe neceſſary motions, in ſome ſort uncovered the electorate, 
ſo as to lay it open to the. incurfions of the enemy's light 
troops, who penetrated even to the gates of Hanover; yet 
the French were not in a condition to eſtabliſh any conſider- 
able body, or to take any poſt of moment in that part. 

During this time, the armies of the King of Pruſſia and 
Marſhal Daun, made no very remarkable movements. The 
Marſhal kept his advantageous camp at Stolpen, by which 
he preſerved a communication with the army of the Empire. 
The army was ſecured by its inacceſſible ſituation, but it 
enterpriſed nothing of conſequence. The King of Pruſſia 
on the other hand, having taken poſſeſſion of the important 
Poſt of Bautzen, which lies ſo opportunely for commanding 
at once both Miſnia and Lufatia, extended his right wing to 
Hochkirchen. By this poſition he preſerved a communi- 
cation with the army of his brother Prince Henry, he pro- 
tected Brandenburg from the incurſions of the Auſtrians, 
and at the ſame time that he ſecured theſe intereſting ob- 
jets, he was better ſituated for throwing ſuccours into 
Silefta, than he could be any where elſe conſiſtently with his 
general plan. The two armies kept the moſt watchful eye 
upon each others motions. 'The principal aim of the King 
of Pruſſia, ſeemed to have been the preventing Marſhal 
Daun from communicating with Bohemia. The great in- 
tention of Marſhal Daun was to cut off the King from 
Sileſia, Things were ſo balanced, that it did not ſeem poſ- 
ſible by mere ſkill in marches and poſitions to anſwer theſe 
erds very fully : therefore a battle ſeemed inevitable, But 
it ſeemed too that conſidering the ſituation of both armies, 
a battle could not be attempted without extreme danger to 
the party who ſhould hegin the attack. 

Marſhal Daun ſaw that if any more time was loſt without 
action, the very ſeaſon muſt oblige him to evacuate Saxony, 


and thus give up all the fruits of the campaign. He came 
to 
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4 to a reſolution of giving the King of Pruſſia battle. But 
f even in the vigour of this reſolution, appeared the extreme 
caution which characteriſes that able General. Having 
communicated his deſign to the Prince of Deux-Ponts, and 
ſettled meaſures with him, he marched in the dead of a 
very dark night, in three colums, towards the right of the 
King of Pruſſia's camp. Notwithſtanding the darkneſs of 
the night, notwithſtanding the neceſſary diviſion of 
the Auſtrian army, the greatneſs of their num- OA, 14. 
bers, and the length of way they had to march, 
yet ſuch was the wiſe conduct and great good fortune of 
this deſign, that they all arrived at the ſame time at the 
Pruſſian camp, none having loſt their way, without diſco- 
very, without confuſion, and began the attack with the 
utmoſt regularity and reſolution at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 
Flow the King's out-guards were kept ſo as to make ſuch 
a ſurpriſe practicable, is hard to ſay. It is hard to accuſe 
the vigilance of fo able a commander, or the attention of 
| ſo many finiſhed officers as ſerved under him. To ſpeak 
s 1 of treachery is a way of accounting for misfortunes, more 
[ q common than reaſonable. However it was, the Pruſſians 
) 


had no time to ſtrike their tents, when they found the 
enemy in the midſt of the camp, and an impetuous attack 
already begun. Scarce had the battle begun, when a de- 


* 1 feat ſeemed certain; not ſo much from the confuſion of 
— ; the troops, as the irreparable loſs of two officers in the 
0 higheſt command, and of the greateſt merit. Marſhal 
is 1 Keith received two muſquet balls, and fell dead upon the 
e . Bs ſpot. Prince Francis of Brunſwick had his head ſhot off by 
g 3 a cannon ball as he mounted his horſe. The King of Pruſ- 
al I ſia had then the whole of affairs to ſuſtain alone, at the 
n- time when he moſt wanted aſſiſtance, But his preſence of 
m 1 mind, his firmneſs, his activity, remedied in ſome meaſure 
. | the effects of this unforeſeen attack, and the loſſes and diſ- 
ſe b orders it had occaſioned; he was every where preſent, and 
ut inſpired his troops with an ardor like his own. The King 
es; i ordered ſome detachments from his left, to reinforce his 
to 1 right wing ; but in the moment the orders were received, 

1 the left itſelf was furiouſly attacked, General Retzow who 
zut f commanded in that quarter, with difficulty repulſed the 
ny, , Auſtrians, and was not able to afford any conſiderable aſſiſ- 


tance 
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tance to the right, which was alone obliged to ſupport the 
whole weight of the grand attack. | 
The Auſtrians in the beginning of the engagement had 
beaten them out of the village of Hochkirchen; as the fate 
of the day depended upon that poſt, the hotteſt of the diſ- 
pute was there. The Pruſſians made three bloody and un- 
ſucceſsful attacks on the village ; on the fourth they carried 
it; but the Auſtrians pouring continually freſh troops upon 
that ſpot, drove them out at length after reiterated efforts, 
and a prodigious ſlaughter on all ſides. Then the King 
deſpairing of the fortune of that field, ordered a retreat: 
his troops, which had been ſuddenly attacked in a dark 
night by ſuperior numbers, and had run to arms ſome half 
naked, and all in the utmoſt confuſion, had, notwithſtand- 
ing, made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance ; and maintained the 
fight for near five hours. 'They made their retreat in good 
order without being purſued, ſupported by the good coun- 
tenance of their cavalry, and the fire of the numerous and 
well ſerved artillery, which was placed in the centre of their 
camp. They loſt in this bloody action at leaſt ſeven thou- 
ſand men, killed, wounded and priſoners, together with 
many cannon. 'The Auſtrian account allowed their own 
loſs in killed and wounded to amount to near five thouſand. 
The King of Pruſſia, in retiring from Hochkirchen, in 
fact only altered the poſition of his right wing, which fell 
back as far as Weiſſenberg. His left ſtill remained at Baut- 
zen. This poſition was nearly as good as the former. The 
great loſs was the loſs of reputation, which always attends 
a defeat, and the loſs of two great generals which attended 
this in particular, Marſhal Keith was a Scotchman born. 
He engaged with his brother the Lord Marſhal in the Re- 
bellion of 1715. Being obliged to relinquiſh his country on 
this occaſion, he entered into the troops of Spain, and after- 
wards paſſing into Ruſſia, he obtained a conſiderable com- 
mand, and performed many ſignal ſervices in their wars 
with Turkey and Sweden; and ſerved them alſo in peace by 
ſeveral embaſſits. But finding the honours of that country 
no better than a ſplendid fervitude, and not meeting with 
thoſe rewards, which his long and faithful ſervices deſerved, 
he left that court for one where merit is better known and 


better rewarded ; and having been employed ſince the be- 


ginning of the war in a diſtinguiſhed command in the King 
of 
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of Pruſſia's-armies, he fell at laſt in a ſervice that was wor- 


thy of him. 


If the King of Pruſſia loſt ſome reputation in ſuffering 
himſelf to be ſurpriſed in this affair ; he fully retrieved it 
by his extraordinary conduct in the courſe of the action, 
and his admirable efforts after it. On the whole, perhaps, 
when all circumſtances are conſidered, the King of Pruſſia 
will appear greater in this defeat, than in any victory he 
ever yet obtained. The wing of his army that was attack- 
ed, was ſurpriſed at a diſtance from him, the two Generals 
that commanded it ſlain in the firſt onſet, his other princi- 
pal Generals wounded, the whole wing in confuſion with- 
out a leader ; to come, in theſe deſperate circumſtances, in 
haſte from another quarter; to recover all; twice to re- 
pulſe the enemy, and at laſt to retire, overborne only by 
numbers and fatigue, without being purſued, is ſuch an 
inſtance of great Generalſhip, as perhaps has never been 
exceeded. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing in Saxony, the Ruſſians 
made no farther attempts on the ſide of Brandenburgh ; 
they remained in their camp near Landiperg, until the 21ft 
of September; when after ſeveral feigned motions, made 
to cover their real deſign, they began their retreat towards 


Pomerania, where they arrived on the 26th, 


It was impoſſible that they ſhould keep their ground in 
that province during the winter, unleſs they could ſecure 
ſome ſea-port, from whence they might be ſupplied with 
proviſions. The little town of Colberg was very opportune 
for that purpoſe, as it is a ſea-port on the Baltick, and fo 
meanly fortified, that the reduction of it appeared to be as 
eaſy as expedient. On the third of October, they formed 
the ſiege of this inconſiderable place, with a body of fifteen 
thouſand men. But fuch was the bravery of Major Heydon 
the Governor; and ſuch the incapacity of the Ruſſians for 
operations of this nature, that this little town, defended only 
by a rampart, without any outwork, and lined with a ver 
feeble garriſon, held out againſt the repeated attacks of the 
enemy twenty-ſix days, and then obliged them to O 
raiſe the ſiege, without any ſuccours whatſoever > 
from without. This was the laſt enterpriſe of the Ruſſians. 
Their vaſt army retired with diſgrace, firſt ſrom Branden- 


burgh, and then from Pomerania ; not being able to maſter 


one place of ſtrength in either country ; but having de- 
ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed with the moſt ſavage barbarity both the open towns 
and defenceleſs villages; leaving as ſtrong impreſſions of 
contempt for their incapacity, as of horror for their 
cruelty. | 

After the defeat which the King received at Hochkirchen, 
he omitted no meaſures to prevent the enemy from making 
any material advantage of it. He perceived clearly, that 
the advantage they propoſed to derive from it, was to cover 
the operations of their armies in Sileſia ; and that they had 
no longer any ſerious deſign upon Saxony during this cam- 
paign. The King therefore, made no ſcruple to reinforce 
his army by conſiderable detachments from that of Prince 
Henry, which were brought up by that Prince himſelf. 
And as he ſaw that Neiſs, the ſiege of which had been al- 
ready formed and proſecuted with great vigour, muſt cer- 
tainly ſurrender if it were not ſpeedily ſuccoured, he re- 
ſolved to march into Sileſia, 

To the execution of this deſign, the greateſt difficulties 
ſtarted up on all ſides. - The army of Marſhal Daun, lately 
victorious, had no other buſineſs than to intercept him. To 
fight was dubious ; to avoid it hard. If he could even 
avoid a battle, he had much to apprehend from the efforts 
of the enemy to harraſs him on his march. If he ſhould be 
fo happy as to eſcape or conquer theſe difficulties, yet his 
march entirely uncovered Saxony, and abandoned that moſt 
intereſting poſſeſſion very poorly defended, to all the force of 
two powerful armies. 

On the other hand, if the conſideration of Saxony ſhould 
detain him in his preſent ſituation, Sileſia ran the ſame 
riſque, and the ſame or greater diſadvantages muſt enſue to 
his affairs, by ſuffering the Auſtrians to obtain a footing 
there. This dilemma, which would have rendered a 
meaner genius entirely inactive, and hindered him from 
taking any reſolution, only obliged the King of Pruſſia to 
take his reſolution with the greater ſpeed, and to execute 
it with the greater vigour. | 

On the 24th of November at night, he quitted his camp 
at Dobreſchutz, and making a great compaſs he arrived, 
without any obſtruction from the enemy, in the plain of 
Gorlitz. A body of Auſtrians had in vain endeavoured to 
fecure this poſt before him; thoſe that arrived were defeat- 
ed, with the loſs of eight hundred men. By this happy march, 
all the advantages of Marſhal Daun's ſtudied poſition, of — 

13 | the 


moſt conſummate ſkill and bravery, until the approach of 
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the fruits his boaſted victory at Hochkirchen, were loſt in a 
moment, and an open paſſage to Sileſia lay before the King. 
He purſued his march with the greateſt diligence. General 
Laudohn, with twenty four thouſand men was ſent to pur- 
ſue him. That active general continually harraſſed his rear 
guard; but the King continued his march without interrup- 
tion, and ſuffered him to take many little advantages, rather 
than by deiaying to conteſt ſmall matters, to endanger a de- 
ſign, which might be deciſive of the whole campaign. 

On the other hand, Daun, not content with the obſtacles 
which General Laudohn threw in the King's way, ſent a 
large body of horſe and foot by another route to reinforce 
the army which under the Generals Harſch and De Ville had 
formed the ſiege of Neiſs, and the blockade of Coſel. But 
he perceived that all theſe meaſures would probably prove 
ineffectual, as his principal project, which was to cover 
Silefia, had been defeated. He therefore turned his views 
towards Saxony, and ſatisfying himſelf with detaching Ge- 
neral Laudohn, which might create an opinion that the 
whole Auſtrian army purſued, he followed the King no 
further than Gorlitz; which place he immediately quitted, 
and having by forced marches gained the F.lbe, he 
paſſed that river at Pirna, and advanced towards Nov, 6. 
Dreſden. At the ſame time the army of the Em- 
pire, by its motions having obliged the Pruſſian army then 
extremely weakened by the detachments that had been 
drawn from it, to retire from 1ts poſt before Dreſden, ſome 
miles to the weſtward. of that city, cut off their communica- 
tion with Leipſic, whilſt Marſhal Daun attempted to cut off 
their communication with Dreſden; but they found means 
to throw themſclves into that city, and afterwards to retire 
to the other ſide of the I-ibe. The Auſtrians and Imperial- 
iſts began at once to invelt thoſe two important places; 
another party advanced towards Torgau, and attempted that 
town. It ſezmed utterly impoſſible to prevent the Auſtrians 
from becoming maſters of Saxony, who in a manner co- 
vered the whole country with their forces, 

In the mean time, the King of Pruſſia drew nearer and 
nearer to Neiſs. The ſiege of that fortreſs was commenced 
on the 4th of Auguſt; on the 3d of October it was com- 
pletely inveſted; and the place was puſhed on one ſide with 
the greateſt vigour, and on the other maintained with the 


the 
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the King of Pruſſia obliged the Auſtrians, on the 1ſt of 
November, to raiſe the ſiege, leaving a conſiderable quantity 
of military ſtores behind them. The ſame terror obliged 
the parties employed in the blockade of Coſel, to leave 
that place at liberty, and to fall back, together with the 
armies of the Generals Harſch and De Ville into Bohemia, 
and the Auſtrian Sileſia. 

The King of Pruſſia, when he had thus by the report of 

his march, without fighting, driven his enemies 
Nov. 9. out of Sileſia, loſt not a moment to return by the 

ſame route, and with the ſame expedition to the 
relief of Saxony. Two bodies of his troops had moved for 
the ſame purpoſe out of Pomerania, one under Count Dohna, 
and one under General Wedel. The corps under Wedel 
had thrown itſelf into Torgau, repulſed the Auſtrians, who 
had attempted that place, and purſued them as far as Eulen- 
burg. The grand operation of the Auſtrians was againſt 
Dreſden. Marſhal Daun, with an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, came before that city, on the very day on which the 
King of Pruſſia began his march to oppoſe him, ſo that he 
might well imagine his ſucceſs certain againſt a place meanly 
fortified, and defended only by twelve thouſand men. The 
fame day he began to cannonade it, and his light troops, ſup- 
ported by the grenadiers of the army, made a fharp attack 
upon the ſuburbs. The Governor, Count Schmettau, ſaw 
that from the weakneſs of the ſuburbs it would prove im- 
poſſible for him to prevent the enemy from poſſefling them- 
ſelves of them by a coup de main, and if they ſucceeded in 
this attempt, the great height of the houſes, being fix or 
feven ſtories, and entirely commanding the ramparts, would 
render the reduction of the body of the place equally eaſy | 
and certain. Theſe conſiderations determined him to ſet 
theſe ſuburbs on fire. 

It is well known that the ſuburbs of Dreſden+*compoſe 
one of the fineſt towns in Europe, and are greatly ſuperior 
to that which lies within the walls. Here the moſt wealthy 
part of the inhabitants reſide, and here are carried on thoſe 
ſeveral curious manufaQures for which Drefden is ſo fa- 
mous. Count Daun foreſaw this con{equence of his at- 
tempt. He endeavoured to intimidate the governor from 
this meaſure, to which he knew the cruel reaſon of war 
would naturally lead him, by threatening to make him per- 
ſonally anſwerable for the ſteps he ſhould take; but Count 
Schmettai 
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Schmettau anſwered with the firmneſs that became a man 
of honour and a ſoldier, that he would anſwer whatever he 
ſhould do, and would not only burn the ſuburbs, in caſe 
Marſhal Daun advanced, but would likewiſe defend the city 
itſelf ſtreet by ſtreet, and at laſt even the caſtle, which was 
the royal reſidence, if he ſhould be driven to it. When 
the magiſtrates were appriſed of this reſolution, they fell at 
the feet of Count Schmettau, and implored him to change 
his mind, and to have mercy on that devoted part of their 
city. The part of the royal family, who remained in Dreſ- 
den, joined their ſupplications to thoſe of the magiſtrates ; 
they prayed him to ſpare that laſt refuge of diſtreſſed roy- 
alty, and to allow at leaſt a ſecure reſidence to thoſe, who 
had been deprived of every thing elſe. All entreaties were 
vain, Schmettau continued firm in his reſolution. He told 
them that their ſafety depended on themſelves, and on Mar- 
ſhal Daun; that if he made no attempts, the ſuburbs ſhould 
be ſtill ſecure; but that if he took any farther ſteps, the 
neceſſity of his maſter's ſervice, and his own honour, would 
compel him to act very diſagreeable to the lenity of his diſ- 
poſition. The magiſtrates retired in deſpair. Combuſtibles 
were laid in all the houſes. 

At three o'clock next morning, the ſignal for N 
firing the ſuburbs was given, and in a moment . 10. 
a place ſo lately the ſeat of eaſe and luxury, flouriſhing in 
traffick, in pleaſures and ingenious arts, was all in flames. 
A calamity ſo dreadful needs no high colouring. However, 
as little miſchief attended ſuch a combuſtion, as the nature 
of the thing could admit. Very few loſt their lives; but 
many their whole ſubſtance. When this was done, the 
Pruſſian troops abandoned the flaming ſuburbs, and retired 
in good order into the city. 

Marſhal Daun ſaw this fire, which, whilſt it laid waſte the 
capital of his ally, made it more difficult for him to force 
it, he ſent in ſome empty threats to the governor. But 
the Saxon miniſter at Ratiſbon, made grievous complaints 
to the Diet, of what he repreſented as the moſt unparalleled 
act of wanton and unprovoked cruelty, that had ever been 
committed. The emiſſaries of the court of Vienna ſpread 
the ſame complaints; and they made no ſcruple to invent, 
and to alter facts in ſuch a manner as to move the greateſt 
pity towards the ſufferers, and the greateſt indignation 
againſt the King of Pruſſia. All theſe, however, were in 
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a ſhort time abundantly confuted, by the authentic certi- 
ficates of the magiſtrates of Dreſden, and of thoſe officers 
of the court, who were perfectly acquainted with the tranſ- 
action. By theſe certificates it appears, that only two hun- 
dred and fifty houſes were conſumed. Though this was a 
terrible calamity ; it was nothing to the accounts given in 
the gazettes of the Auſtrian faction. By theſe certificates 
it appears alſo, that the people were not ſurpriſed, but had 
fuffcient notice of the governor's intentions, to enable them 
to provide for their ſafety. In a word, all the charges of 
cruelty azainſt the Pruſſian commander and ſoldiery, were 
fully overthrown. 

This fire made a coup de main impracticable; regular 
op<craiions demanded time, and the King of Pruſſia was now 
in full march tov ads Saxony. Marſhal Daun retired from 
before the place on the 17th. The King, after croſſing Lu- 
fatia, paſſing the Elbe, and joining his troops under Count 
Dohna and General Wedel, arrived triumphantly at Dreſden 
on the 20th. The armies of Marſhal Daun and the Em- 
pire gave way towards Bohemia, into which kingdom they 
ſoon alter finally retreated, without enterpriſing any thing 
further. Six ſieges were raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; 
that of Colberg, carried on by General Palmbach, under 
the orders of Marſhal Fermor; that of Neiſs, by M. 
de Harſch; that of Coſel; that of Dreſden, by Marſhal 
Daun; the blockade of Torgau, by M. Haddick; and 
that of Leipſic by the Prince of Deux-Ponts. 

About the time that the Auſtrians retired into winter 
quarters, the French did the ſame; and the Hanoverians 
permitted them to do it without moleſtation, the ſeaſon be- 
ing too far advanced, and their army perhaps not of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength for offenſive operations; and Prince Ferdi- 
nand kept the held no longer. The Britiſh- troops had no 
occaſion of ſignalizing their bravery this year, but without 
a battle the nation ſuffered a conſiderable loſs, and was 
touched with a very deep and general forrow. 'The Duke 
of Marlborough died in Munſter, the 20th of OQtober, of 
a fever, contracted by the fatigues of the campaign. Never 
did the nation loſe in one man, a temper more candid and 
benevolent, manners more amiable and open, a more pri- 
mitive integrity, a more exalted generoſity, a more warm 
and feeling heart. He left all the enjoyments, which an 
ample fortune and an high rank could beſtow in the public 


eye; 
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eye; and which every milder virtue, every diſpoſition to 
make and to be made happy, could give in a domeſtic life: 
he left theſe for the ſervice of his country, and died for 
its defence, as he had lived for its ornament and happi- 
neſs. 

If we compare the events of this year with thoſe of the 
laſt, we ſhall find in the actions of the preſent year, perhaps 
ſomething leſs of that aſtoniſhing eclat ; fewer battles ; not 
ſo many nor ſo ſtriking revolutions of fortune; but we may 
diſcover upon all ſides far greater management, and a more 
ſtudied and refined conduct; more artful movements, a more 
judicious choice of poſts, more quick and vigorous marches. 
If in the laſt year, the King of Pruſſia was the hero of the 
imagination, he is this year the hero of the judgment; and 
we have, I think, reaſon to admire him upon juſter princi- 
ples. Obliged to evacuate Moravia, he throws himſelf into 
Bohemia, and executes a retreat with all the ſpirit of an 
invaſion. He marches more than an hundred miles tkrough 
an enemy's country, followed and harraſſed by large armies, 
who are unable to obtain any advantage over him. Gain- 
ing at length his own territories, he engages the vaſt army 
of the Ruſſians and defeats it. He is unable to follow his 
blow, but he diſables them from ſtriking any againſt that 
part of his dominions, which he is obliged to leave. Whilſt 
he is engaged with the Ruſſians on the frontiers of Poland, 
the Auſtrians and Imperialiſts enter Saxony. Betore they 
can do any thing deciſive, the King is himſelf ſuddenly in 
Saxony, and by his preſence, at once diſconcerts all their 
projects. The ſcene is again changed, they ſurpriſe him 
in his camp at Hochkirchen, two of his generals are killed, 
his army defeated, his camp is taken. They attack Sileſia 
with a formidable army. Notwithitanding his late defeat; 
notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of his enemies; not- 
withſtanding the advantage of their poſts; he makes an 
amazing {weep about all their forces, eludes their vigilance, 
renders their poſitions unprofitable; and marching with an 
aſtoniſhing rapidity into the remoteſt parts of Sileſia, 
obliges the Auſtrian armies to retire with precipitation out 
of that province. Then he flies to the relief of Saxony, 
which his enemies had again profited of his abſence to in- 
vade; and again by the ſame rapid and well conducted 


march, he obliges them to abandon their prize. Defeated 


by the Auſtrians he acquired by his conduct all the advan- 
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tages of the moſt complete victory. He guarded all his poſ- 


ſeſſions in ſuch a manner, as to enable them all to endure 
his abſence for ſome ſhort time; and he conducted his 
marches with ſuch ſpirit, as did not make it neceſſary to 
them to hold out any longer; he made twice the circuit of 
his dominions, and in their turn he relieved them all. 

Nor was the conduct of Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic 
leſs worthy of admiration. Placed at the head of a body 
of troops, who were but lately obliged to lay down their 
arms, he found the enemy in poſſeſſion of the whole open 
country, and of all the ſtrong places in it. Commencing 
the campaign in the midſt of a ſevere winter, without any 
place of ſtrength in his hands, he drove the enemy from all 
thoſe they held. He obliged them to repaſs the Rhine, he 
followed and defeated them in a pitched battle. Being at- 
terwards obliged by the great force of France on its own 
frontier, and the numerous armies they had in different pla- 
ces, to repaſs the Rhine; he defended Lippe againſt num- 
bers greatly ſuperior, and though they defeated a part of 
his army, they were not able to turn their victory to the leaſt 
advantage. Prince Ferdinand's campaign may well paſs for 
a perfect model of defenſive operations. 

The Auſtrians, in taking winter quarters, diſpoſed their 
forces ſo as to form a chain of an amazing length, from 
the frontiers of Moravia, paſſing through Bohemia, all along 
the ſkirts of Sileſia and the borders of Saxony. There the 
Imperial army joined this chain, and continued it through 
Thuringia and Franconia, where it was united to the quar- 
ters of the Prince de Soubiſe. Theſe troops had fallen back 
from Heſſe Caſſel, finding themſelves unable to maintain 
their ground in the landgraviate. The Prince de Soubiſe's 
cantonments extended weſtward along the courſe of the 
Maine and Lahn, to meet thofe of the Marſhal de Contades 
which ſtretched to the Rhine, and continued the chain be- 
yond it quite to the Maeſe, ſo as to command the whole 
courſe of the Rhine, on both ſides both upwards and down- 
ward. Prince Ferdinand was unable to extend himſelf to 
fuch a length; and eſpecially found it impracticable to eſta- 
bliſh quarters on the other ſide of the Rhine; but he diſ- 
poſed his troops in the moſt advantageous manner in the 
biſhoprics of Munſter, Paderborn, and Hildeſheim, and 
in the landgraviate of Heſſe Caſſel. The ſeveral bodies 
might all unite with eaſe, and ſupport each other. To pre- 

| | ſerve 
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ſerve a communication between this and the Pruſſian army, 
as well as to break ſome part of that formidable chain of 
the enemy, the King ſent ſome bodies of his troops into 
Thuringia, who diſpoſſeſſed the army of the Empire cf ſeve- 
ral of their poſts. there, and threatened to penetrate ſtill 

farther, | 
The King of Pruſſia, when he had a ſecond time driven 
the Auſtrians and Imperialiſts out of Saxony, reſolved to 
keep no meaſures with that unhappy country. He declared 
that he was reſolved no longer to conſider it as a depoſit, 
but as a country which be had twice ſubdued by his arms. 
He therefore ordered thoſe of the King of Poland's privy 
council, who ſtill remained at Dreſden, to retire at a very 
ſhort warning. But if the King of Pruſſia had a right, as 
perhaps he had, to conſider Saxony as a lawful conqueſt, 
he certainly ſeemed not to conſider the people as ſubjects, 
when he continued to exact the moſt ſevere contributions; 
and in a manner too, very little becoming a lawful ſovereign; 
for he ſurrounded the exchange with ſold:ers, and confi- 
ning the merchants in narrow lodgings on ſtraw beds, he 
obliged them by extreme ſuffering, to draw bills on their 
foreign correſpondents for very large ſums. This city had 
been quite exhauſted by former payments, and had not 
long betore ſuffered military execution. An enemy that 
ated thus, had acted ſeverely; but when a country is en- 
tirely poſſeſſed by any power, and claimed as a conqueſt, 
the rights of war ſeem to ceaſe; and the people have a claim 
to be governed in ſuch a manner as becomes a juſt Prince; 
eſpecially when no extreme neceſſity in his affairs compels 
him to theſe rigorous courſes. To retaliate on theſe miſe- 
rable people ſome part of the cruelties committed by the 
Ruſſians on his dominions ſeems to be very unreaſonable, 
as It is but too obvious, that the barbarity of that people 
could not be reſtrained, however it might be exaſperated 
by the total deſtruction of Saxony. Such retaliations are 
odious and cruel, We heartily wiſh we could praiſe the 
King of Pruſſia as much for his temperate uſe of his con- 
queſt, as for thoſe wonderful and heroic qualities by which 
he obtained it. We might be conſidered as partial in our 
account, if we had omitted to take notice of what is alledg- 
ed againſt the King of Pruſſia, when we have ſpoken fo 
fully of the outrage committed by his enemies. It is now 
time to turn our eyes from this great theatre towards leſſer 
G4 events, 
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events, but ſuch as will employ us altogether as agreeably; 
the operations of the Britiſh fleets and armies in Europe and 
America againſt the French, | 


CHAP, AlL 


The burning of the ſhips at St. Males, Taking of Cher- 
burg. Defeat at St. Cas. Operations in America. Siege 
and taking of Louiſbourg. Engliſh army defeated at Ti- 
conderoga. They take Frontenac. The French abandon Fort 
du Queſne. Concluſion of the annals of the year 1758. 


N the beginning of this year, the good condition of our 
navy and our army ; the ſpirit and popularity of the 
miniſtry ; the wiſe choice of commanders, in contempt of 
vulgar and trivial maxims; the prevalence of the contrary 
to all theſe amongſt the enemy; gave us the beſt grounded 
hopes of a vigorous and ſucceſsful campaign. Concerning 
the theatre of our operations there was ſome doubt. It 
was the opinion of ſome, that our puſh in Europe ſhould 
be made on the fide of Germany; and that we ought to 
ſtrengthen the army of Prince Ferdinand with f:ch a reſ- 
pectable body of troops, as might enable that finiſhed com- 
mander to exert all his talents, and to improve to the utmoſt 
the advantages he had already obtained over the French, 
'They imagined, that it an early and confiderable reintorce- 
ment were ſent to the Prince, whilſt the French army was 
yet in a diſtreſſed condition, and if in this condition it 


ſhould receive any conſiderable blow, they would fird it 


extremely difficult to retrieve it : and receiving this blow, 
on the frontier of their own territories, the Prince might 
carry the war into France itſelf; and thus very probably 
bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion. That in purſuing this 
plan a diverſion on the coaſt of France was by no means 
excluded: and that on the contrary it muſt, on this plan, 
be attended with conſequences. infinitely more important 
than it could otherwiſe; that otherwiſe, France might 
laugh at the little deſultory efforts of an handful of men, 
who were to be embarked and diſ-embarked with great dif- 
ficulty and hazard, and which would always be obliged to 
fly at the firſt approach of an enemy. That whilſt the 
French had only an army, greatly inferior in number, to en- 
gage on the fide of Germany, they would always find 2 

| | ſelves 
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ſelves well able to act abroad, and defend themſelves at 
home. 

On the other hand it was ſtrongly urged, that we ought 
to make the deſtruction of the French marine our great ob- 
ject, and to conſider all continental operations only in a ſe- 
condary light. That by fending a large body of Engliſh 
troops to the King's army on the Rhine, we muſt neceſſa- 
rily weaken our efforts in America, and on the coaſt of 
France ; and by drawing away all our forces, we muſt thake 
that internal ſecurity, which invigorated all our operations 
abroad. That whilſt we maintained an army of fifty thou- 
ſand foreigners in Germany, it would be the greateſt impru- 


dence to fend allo a large body of our own national troops 


into the ſame country, and by that means not only ſquander 
away our men, but employ almoſt every penny granted for 
the land ſervice, out of Great Britain; a method which 
could not fail of exhauſting us in a very ſhort time. That 
the force already in Germany was ſufficient to keep the 
French engaged, and that the propoſed expeditions to France 
would, by attacking the coaſt, now in one part, now in 
another, and keeping all parts in continual alarms, neceſlarily 
detain a very conſiderable part of their forces at home, and 
thus make a powerful diverſion, whilſt we were purſuing what 
ought to be the grand perpetual object of all our operations, 
the deſtruction of the French maritime power. 

The latter opinion prevailed ; but it was however ſo far 
modified by the arguments on the other ſide, that after ſome 
time a few regiments were ſent into Germany, as we have 
before related. Theſe and better reaſons, no doubt, deter- 
mined the operations on the coaſt of France; but whilſt 
the neceſſary preparations were making, their deſtination 
was kept an inviolable ſecret ; and now, as they had the 
year before, inſpired France with no little terror. Two 
ſquadrons, by the latter end of May, were in readineſs for 
failing. The greater under Lord Anton, the ſmaller under 
Commodore Howe, which was ſo deſigned to convoy the 
tranſports, and to favour the landing and re- imbarkment. 
The land forces conſiſted of ſixteen battalions, and nine 
troops of light horſe: they were commanded by the Duke 
of Marlborough. They failed from Portſmouth : 
but as ſoon as the fleet ſet ſail, the ſquadron of my June 1. 
Lord Anton ſeparated from the reſt, and bore off 
to the Bay of Biſcay, in order to ſpread the alarm more 


widely, 
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widely, and to obſerve the French ſquadron in Breſt. The 
other part of the flect, which was commanded by Commo- 
dore Howe, with the tranſports, arrived without any acci- 
dent in Carcalle Bay, at a ſmall diſtance from the city of 
St. Maloes. Here the troops landed without op— 
sth. poſition, and having fortified a poſt near Cancalle 
(a poſt by nature well fitted for defence) for the 
ſecurity of their retreat, they marched in two columns to St. 
Maloes. When the army arrived there it was ſoon viſible, 
that the town, ſtrongly ſituated on a peninſula, communi- 
cating with the main land only by a long and narrow cauſe- 
way, was by no means a proper object of a coup de marn ; 
and though for want of outworks, it was ill qualified to 
ſuſtain a regular ſiege; yet our forces were, for want of 
ſtrength and artillery tufticient, altogether as ill qualified 
tor ſuch an operation. They were therefore contented with 
ſetting fire to about an hundred fail of ſhipping 
8th. many of them privateers, which lay under the 
cannon of the town, and to ſeveral magazines 
filled with naval flores. 'The damage was very confider- 
able ; yet, what is to be remarked, the enemy did not fire 
a ſingle ſhot on the detachment employed in this ſervice. 
Having nothing more to do on this fide, they retired to 
Cancalle ; and re-imbarked with as little oppo- 
12th, fition as they met with at landing; the land and 
fea commanders having made all the diſpoſitions 

with great judgment. 

Before the fleet returned, they reconnoitered the town of 
Granville on the coaſt of Normandy ; but finding that a 
large body of troops were encamped in the neighbourhood, 
they made no attempt there. From thence they moved to- 
wards Cherbourg, and made the proper diſpoſitions for 
landing near that place; but a hard gale blowing into the 
ſhore, and the tranſports beginning to fall foul on each 
other, it became extremely hazardous to attempt landing. 
Beſides the proviſions were near exhauſted, and the ſoldiers 
by being ſo long cooped up in the tranſports, were grown 
ſickly. It became highly neceſſary to return home, and 
they arrived at St. Helen's on the 29th of June. 

The ſucceſs of this expedition, by which the French ſuf- 
fered very much, with ſcarce any loſs on ourſide, and though 
it ſufficiently anſwered the intention of the armament, it fell 
ſomewhat- ſhort of the expectations of the public, who 


had 
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had formed much greater hopes, than it was poſſible for the 
nature of ſuch enterpriſes to fulfil. However their hopes 
were again revived ; by ſeeing that every thing was prepared 
fer another expedition, and that our armies and fleets were 
to keep in conſtant action during the ſummer. The time 
was now come when we were to turn the tables upon 
France, and to retaliate by real attacks, the terrors which 
had been raiſed by her menaces of an invaſion. The Duke 
of Marlborough had now taken the command of the Engliſh 
forces in Germany ; and General Bligh ſucceeded him in 
his command. Prince Edward reſolved to go upon the ex- 
pedition, and to form himſelf for the ſervice of his country 
under ſo brave and able a commander as Howe, It is eaſy 
to imagine, how much the ſpirit, the preſence and example 
of the gallant young prince, who went with the utmoſt 
chearſulneſs through all the detail of a midſhipman's duty, 
inſpired both the ſeamen and the troops. 

On the firſt of Auguſt, the fleet ſet ſail from St. Helen's. 
In a few days they came to anchor before Cherbourg. The 
French had drawn a line ſtrengthened by torts, along the 
moſt probable places for landing. They had drawn down 
three regiments of regular troops, and a conſiderable body 
of militia to the ſhore, and had in all appearance threat:ned 
a very reſolute oppoſition to the deſcent of the Engliſh 
forces. But the commodore diſpoſed the men of war and 
bomb ketches ſo judiciouſly, and made fo ſharp a fire upon 
the enemy, that they never ventured out of their 
entrenchments ; ſo that the landing was effected Aug. 6. 
in excellent order, and with very little loſs. The ; 
French who made ſo poor an oppoſition to the landing, had 
{till many advantages from the nature of the ground which 
they eccupied; but they neglected them all; and abandon- 
ing by a moſt ſhameful deſpair their forts and lines on the 
coaſts, they ſuffered the Engliſh to enter Cherbourg the 
day after the landing, without throwing the leaſt obſtacle 
in their way. It muſt be remembered too, that the whole 
number of Engliſh forces on this expedition was rather ſhort 
of fix thouſand men. 

Cherbourg is on the land fide an open town ; neither is 
It very ſtrongly defended towards the ſea. The harbour is 
naturally bad. Fu. the place is well ſituated, in the midſt 
of the channel, for protecting the French, and annoying 
the Engliſh commerce in time of war and perhaps of fa- 


cilitating 
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cilitating an invaſion on England it ſelf. Monſieur Belidor 
the famous engineer, had demonſtrated its importance, and 
propoſed a plan for the improvement and detence of the 
harbour, as well as for the fortifications of the town. 'This 
plan was approved and partly put in execution by the build- 
ing a mole, dizging a baſon and making ſluices and flood 
gates with excellent materials and a vaſt expence. The 
work had been for a conſiderable time diſcontinued ; but in 


this expedition, that work of ſo great ingenuity, charge, 


and labour, was totally deſtroyed. Whilſt our humanit 
regrets the unhappy neceſſity of war, we cannot help think-. 
ing that the Engliſh nation was freed by the ſucceſs of this 
expedition, from what might one day be the occaſion of no 
trivial alarms. | 

When this work of deſtruction was over, all the veſſels 
in the harbour burned, ana hoſtages taken for the contribu- 

ions levied on the town, the forces re- imbarked, 

16th, with great ſpeed and ſafety without any interrup- 

tion from the enemy, and with the ſame expedi- 

tion, care and conduct, as they had been firſt landed; the 
army having continued ten days unmoleſted in France. 

The nation exulted greatly in this advantage, eſpecially 
as it almoſt accompanied the news of our glorious ſucceſſes 
in America. Nothing was omitted to give the action its ut- 
moſt eclat; the braſs cannon and mortars taken at Cher— 
bourg, were drawn from Kenſington to the tower, quite 

through the city, in great pomp and order, adorn- 
Sept. 16. ed with ſtreamers, attended by guards, drums, 

muſic, and whatever elſe might draw the attention 
of the vulgar. They who cenſured this proceſſion as too 
oſtentatious, did not conſider, how forcibly things of this 
ature ſtrike upon ordinary minds, and how greatly they 
contribute to keep the people in good humour, to ſupport 
the many charges and loſſes that are incident to the moſt 
ſucceſsful war, 

The fleet when it left Cherbourg, was driven to the 
coaſt of E gland; but the troops were not diſembarked ; 
it was reſolved, that the coaſt of France ſhould have no 
reſpite; and accordingly they ſailed towards St, Maloes, 
and larded in the bay of St. Lunar at a ſmall diſtance from 
the town of St. Maloes. This choice of a place for land- 
ing, muſt neceſſarily have ſurpriſed all thoſe who remem- 


bered upon what reaſons the attempt againſt that place bps 
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been ſo recently laid aſide. There was no other object of 
ſufficient conſideration near it. The town was at leaſt in 
as good a poſture of defence as it had been then; and the 
force which was to attack it had ſince then been confſider- 
ably leſſened. There is undoubtedly ſomething very unac- 
countable as well in the choice as in the whole conduct of 
this affair. The perſons in the principal commands, ſhifted 
the blame from one to another. There is nothing more 
remote from our deſign, than to ſet up for judges in mat- 
ters of this nature ; or ungenerouſly to lean on any officer, 
who, meaning well to the ſervice of his country, by ſome 
misfortune or miſtake fails in ſuch hazardous and intricate 
enterpriſes. We ſhall be ſatisfied with relating the facts as 
they happened, | 

As ſoon as the troops were landed in the bay of St. 
Lunar, it became evident that the deſign againſt St. Maloes 
was utterly impracticable. Other projects were then pro- 
poſed, but they all ſeemed equally liable to objection. Whilſt 
they debated concerning a plan for their operations, the 
fleet was in the greateſt danger. The bay of St. Lunar is 
extremely rocky ; and the experience of the people of the 
country, together with what he ſaw himſelf, convinced the 
Commodore that it was impoſſible to remain any longer 
in this road with tolerable ſafety. Therefore he moved 
up to the bay of St. Cas, about three leagues to the weſt- 
ward, 


The fleet was ſeparated from the land forces ; but it was 


| ſtill eaſy to preſerve a communication between them; and 
as no attack was yet apprehended, they made no ſcruple to 
: penetrate farther into the country. In two days they ar- 
rived at the village of Matignon, having had ſeveral ſkir- 
; miſhes with ſmall bodies of the enemy, who from time to 
time appeared on their flanks, and who always diſappeared 
{when they were briſkly encountered. By this time the 


Duke d' Aig 


guillon, Governor of Britanny, was advanced 


within ſix miles of the Engliſh army, with a body of twelve 
Ibattalions and ſix ſquadrons of regular troops, and two 


Fegiments of militia, This determined the council of war 
to retreat; they wanted but three miles to the bay of St. 


as. But in this little march a conſiderable time was 


conſumed, and the French army was cloſe upon them be- 
Jore they could be compleatly reimbirked. A very ſteep 


Full formed a ſort of amphithcatre about the bay of St. 


Cas, 
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Cas, where the embarkation was making; but before the 
laſt diviſion, which conſiſted of all the grenadiers of the 
army, and the firſt regiment of the guards, could get off, 
the French had marched down this hill, through an hollow 
way, and formed themſelves in a long line againſt the few 
Engliſh troops that remained. There remained in this 
exigency only the expedient of aſſuming a bold countenance, 
and attacking them with vigour. The bravery of our troops 
on this deſperate occaſion, was worthy of a better fortune. 
The ſhips and frigates ſeconded their efforts, and made a 
ſevere fire upon the enemy. All was to no purpoſe ; their 
ammunition was at laſt ſpent ; the enemies numbers pre- 
vailed ; our little body attempted to retreat, but they fell 
into confuſion, they broke, an horrible ſlaughter followed, 
many ran into the water and met their fate in that element. 
The ſhore was covered with dead bodies. General Drury 
was drowned, Sir John Armitage, a young volunteer of 
great fortune and hopes, was ſhot through the head. Seve- 
ral officers, men of large fortune and conſideration fell. At 
length the firing of the frigates ceaſed, and the French 
immediately gave quarter. About four hundred were made 
riſoners, ſix hundred were killed and wounded. 

In the midſt of this carnage, in the midſt of a fire that 
ſtaggered the braveſt ſeamen who managed the boats, Com- 
modore Howe exhibited a noble example of intrepidity and 
fortitnde, by ordering himſelf to be rowed in his own boat 
through the thickeſt of the fire, to encourage all that were 
engaged in that ſervice, and to bring off as many men as 
his veflel could carry. 

This affair diſpirited the people of England, and elated 
the people of France far more than an affair of ſo little 
conſequence ought to have done. It was in fact no more 
than the cutting off a rear guard. There is often more 
bloodſhed in ſkirmiſhes in Germany, which make no figure 

in the Gazettes, And certainly, if our expeditions to the 
conſt of France were planned with any judgment, on our 
part we had rather reaſon to congratulate ourſelves that 
we were able to land three times on that coaſt, with ſo in- 
conſiderable a Joſs. The French indeed had reaſon to mag- 
niſy this lo's ; and they did greatly magnify it in order 
to conſole their people, who had ſeen their trade ſuffer (0 
much, and their country fo long inſulted with impunity. 
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Whatever our ſucceſſes were on the coaſt of France, they 
did not affect us in the ſame manner with thoſe which we 
had in America, From this part of the world we had long 
been ſtrangers to any thing, but delays, misfortunes, diſap— 
pointments, and diſgraces. But the ſpirit which had been 
rouſed at home, diffuſed itſelf into all parts of the world 
where we had any concern, and invigorated all our opera- 
tions. 

Admiral Boſcawen with a powerful fleet of men of war 
and ſeveral tranſports ſailed for Halifax from England, Feb, 
the 19th. He had the chief command in the expedition a- 
gainſt Louiſbourg, and in particular the direCtion of the 

naval operations. General Amherſt, from whoſe character 
great things were expected, and who juſtified theſe expec- 
tations, was to command the land forces. Theſe amounted 
to about fourteen thouſand men, including ſome light troops, 
fitted for the peculiar ſervice of the country. The whole 
fleet conſiſting of one hundred and fifty one ſhips, ſet fail 
from the harbour of Halifax. On the ſecond of June they 
appeared before Louiſbourg. They were ſix days on the 
coaſt before a landing was found practicable * ; ſuch a pro- 


digious 


* The importance of the ation (the landing of the forces at Cape 
Breton) and the peculiar difficulties with wyich it was attended, 
has prevailed with us to take in an account of it (penned by an 


officer who was preſent) from capt. John Knox's Hiſtorical Journal 
of the Campaigns in North America. 


„We had variety of weather, and generally very unfavour- 
able until the fixth of June, on which day it was intended the 
army ſhould land at a place which General Amberſt and dur Bri- 
gadiers had before made choice of: for this purpote the ſignal was 
thrown out, and the troops got into their boats ; but, the wind 
riſing ſoon aſter, with a proſpect of angry weather, at the fame 
time a lumpy ſea running, with a very frightful fait on hore, and 
a fog at the ſame time thickening, it was not thought pruQticable 
to diſembark at that junQure, and we were all ordered back into 
our ſhips. The weather continued obſtinate until the morning of 
the eight, when we were again ordered into the boats, the ſwell 
being abated, and the wind more moderate ; the ſrigates at the 
fame time edged in ſhore, to attack the enemy's intrenchments, 
and to cover the landing. After the ſhips had been ſome time en- 
gaged, a ſignal was made for the rtroops to put off, and they 


rowed 
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digious ſurf ſwelled all along the ſhore, that no boat could 
poſſibly live near it. The French not truſting to this ob- 


ſtacle, had drawn intrenchments in every part where. it 
might 


rowed up and down, making feints, as if intending to land in dit- 
ferent places, and thereby divert the enemy's attention from any 
particular part of their coaſt: this in a great meaſure anſwer- 
ed our withes, and Brigadier Wolfe (whote flag- ſtaff was broken by 
a ſwivel ſhot) puſhed aſhore, with his detachment, under a furious 


fire, and landed upon the left of the enemy's works, then briſkly 


engaged, and routed them; the remainder of the army followed 
the example without loſs of time, landing almolt up to their waiſts 
in water, The ardour of the troops, in this enterpriſe, 1s not to 
be conceived nor parallelled ; many boats were deltroyed, and 
ſeveral brave fellows drowned : yet our whole loſs at landing, I 
am well aſſured, did not exceed one hundred and ten men, of all 
ranks, killed, wounded, and drowned, The enemy fled with great 
precipitation, and Brigadier Wolfe purſued them almott to the 
gates of the town, with the light infantry, rangers, Fraſer's High- 
landers, and the grenadiers of the 1ſt, 15th, 17th, and 22d regi- 
ments. I can only account for the unſoldier-like behaviour of the 
enemy on this occaſion, by their apprehenſions, perhaps, of being 
cut off from the garriſon by ſome of the diviſions, whom they {ut- 
pected would land elſewhere for that purpote ; and of being there- 
by hemmed in between two fires : they were very well entrench- 
ed in a circular form round the Cowe, were numerous, and had 
many pieces of ordnance mounted, from twenty-four pounders 
downwards, with ſome mortars, &c. which weie all well ſerved. 
"Theſe, as you may ſuppoſe, with their intrenching tools, ſtores, 
ammunition, and ſome proviſions, fell into our hands: they had 
fome Indians among them, for we found the corpſe of one of their 
chiefs, a ftout fellow, with uncommon large limbs and features; 
he had a medal and crucifix of filver, both hanging by a chain 
from his neck. Though many lives were loſt, in this deſcent, by 
the overſetting of the boats, occaſioned by an uncommon great 
furf, yet, I believe, we benefited by it in a very remarkable 
manner, for, when the boats were lifted up, by the violence of 
the ſwell, to a conſiderable height, the enemy's ſhot, which 
would probably have done execution, had we been upon ſtill wa- 
ter, paſſed under us: and in like manner ſome flew over us, in 
our quick tranſition from high to low ; this is the only reaſon that 
can aflign for our not loſing more men by the enemy's fire. The 
weather continued rough and unfavourable, ſo that we had no 
communication with our fleet for ſeveral days; corfequentiy, 


having no tents on ſhore, and a very ſhort allowance of proviſions, 
our 
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might be poſſible to land, ſupported them with batteries in 
convenient places, and lined them with numerous — 
infantry. At length the ſurf, though violent at beſt, June 8. 
was obſerved to be ſomewhat abated, and the Ad- 

miral and General did not loſe a moment to avail themſelves 
of this opportunity of landing; they made all their diſpo- 
ſition for it with the higheſt judgement. They ordered 
the frigates towards the enemies right and left, to rake 


— 


our ſituation was far from being comfortable. On the night of 
the 11th, the enemy deſtroyed the grand battery which is oppo- 
ſite to the harbour's mouth, and retired into the town; in conſe- 
qnence thereof, Brigadier Wolfe received orders to march with a 
large detachment, and take poſſeſſion of the Light-houſe Point, 
which, with the iſland batteries, form the entrance of the harbour, 
We had an incredible deal of labour on our hands, cutting and 
making faſcines, gabions and hurdles; intrenching our camp and 
poſts, erecting blockhouſes, throwing up redoubts, making roads 


_ for our artillery, through a vile country, partly rough, but in ge- 


neral ſwampy ; advancing our lines or approaches, conſtructing 
batteries, and ſkirmiſhing continually with the rabble in the woods 
round our camp, who are very troubleſome neighbours : ſuch are 
the employments of the army, often by night as well as by day; 
ſuch the toils we have to encounter, in the progreſs of this enter- 
priſe ; yet with inexpreſſible pleaſure I behold the zeal of the 
troops ſurmounting every difficulty, in all which they have noble 
examples before them in our general officers, On the night of the 
19th Brigadier Wolfe opened on the iſland battery, which how- 
ever was not ſilenced until the 25th; he aiſo quieted the fire of a 
frigate that gave us much annoyance.—We then (for I was upon 
that ſervice) got orders to rejoin the army with our artillery, and 
leave a ſmall detachment with ſome ſhip-guns at the Point, to pre- 
vent the enemy's repairing their works and batteries on the iſland. 
On the 26th, a party of the enemy ſallied out, and attempted to 


deſtroy one of our blockhouſcs by lite, hoping thereby to favour a 


coup they had projected (as we ſurmiſe) of greater importance; 
but they were diſappointed and beat back to their garriſon with 
ſome loſs. A command of marines were landed for the firſt time, 
and took poſt at the Cove, which is to be relieved from the fleet. 
On the night of the zoth we had a ſmall alarm from that quarter, 
the marines having apprehended an attack from the ſavages and 
other irregulars. The enemy ſunk four ſhips in the harbour's 
mouth, to obſtruct the channel and prevent our fleet's going in; 


the troops are growing ſickly, particularly the New-England-men, 
their diſorders moſtly the ſmall-pox. 
H 


them 
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them on their flanks. The troops were in three diviſions 
in order to make good their landing. That on the left was 
commanded by General Wolfe, and was deſtined to the real 
attack. The diviſions in the centre to the right, were 
only deſigned for feigned attacks, to draw the enemies at- 
tention to all parts, and to diſtract their defence. 

When the fire of the frigates continued about a quarter 
of an hour, General Wolfe's diviſion moved towards the 
land; the enemy reſerved their ſhot until the boats were 
near in ſhore, and then directed the whole fire of their can- 
non and muſquetry upon them. The ſurf aided their fire. 
Many of the boats overſet, many were broken to pieces, 
the men jumped into the water, ſome were killed, ſome 
drowned; the reſt ſupported and encouraged in all difficul- 
ties, by the example, ſpirit, and conduct of their truly gal- 
lant commander, gained the ſhore, took poſt, fell upon the 
enemy with ſuch order and reſolution, that they ſoon obliged 
them to fly in confuſion. As ſoon as this poſt was made 
good, the centre moved towards the left, and the right fol- 
lowed the centre, ſo that the landing was compleated, 


though not without much time and trouble, in an excellent 


order, and with little loſs. 

The operations of a ſiege however minute and unenter- 
taining to many readers, yet as we have an opportunity of 
introducing that taken down by General Amherſt, it can not 
be unexceptionable. (a) The operations againſt Louiſbourg 

for 


(a) Major General Amherſt's Journal of the fiege of Louiſhourg, 


On the 28th of May, I had the good fortune to meet Admiral 
Boſcawen with the fleet and the troops coming out of the har- 
bour of Halifax. Lieut. Gen. Bragg's regiment, from the bay of 
Fundy, joined the fleet this day. 

The 29th we had fine weather; the ſhips kept well together; 
the whole conſiſted of one hundred and fifty- ſeven ſail. The 
Dublin went very ſickly into Halifax. 

The zoth the wind blew hard in the afternoon ; the ſhips were 
greatly diſperſed. 

The 31ſt the wind ſometimes contrary, obliged us to tack, and 
it blew freſh, 

The iſt of June Capt. Rous in the Sutherland came from off the 
harbour of Louiſbourgh, ſaid, two ſhips had got in the zoth; o 

there 
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for ſeveral days went on very ſlowly, owing entirely to the 
prodigious ſurf and the rough weather, which made it ex- 
tremely difficult to land the artillery ſtorey, and inſtruments 

to 


—— 


there were thirteen fail in the harbour. We ſaw the entrance of 
Gabarus at night. 

The 2d it was foggy in the morning; about twelve ſaw Louiſ- 
Bourg and the ſhips in the harbour. The flect, with about a third 
of the troops, anchored in Gabarus bay; and this evening, with 
Brigadiers Generals Lawrence and Wolfe, | reconnoitred the ſhore 
as near as we could, and made a diſpoſition for landing in three 
places the next morning, in caſe the troops arrived. 

The enemy had a chain of poſts from Cape Noir to the flat 
Point, and irregulars from thence to the bottom of the Bay; ſome 
works thrown up at the places which appeared practicable to 
land at, and ſome batteries. 

On the 3d moit of the :ranſports came in this morning, all well 

repared for landing; but the ſurf on ſhore was fo great, it was 
impoſſible to land. This day Brigadier General Mhitnore arrived 
from Halifax, at which place I have left Col. Monciton to com- 
mand. As one Bay was found to have leſs ſurf than the others, 
a diſpoſition was made to land the next morning in one place in- 
ſtead of three, 

The 4th the wind and ſurf were ſo very high, Admiral Boſcawen 
told me it was impracticable to land. 

The 5th a great ſwell and fog in the morning, and the Admiral 
declared it ſtill impracticable to land. 

The 6th an appearance of change of weather, in the mornin 
early: I was reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity; the ſignal was 
made to prepare to land between five and fix o'clock, and at eight 
all the men were in the boats : The iog came on again, and the 
ſwell encreaſed during the time the men were getting into the 
boats, and the Admiral again declared it impracticable to land. 
[ ordered the troops on board their reſpective ſhips, firſt acquaint- 
ing them with the reaſon for ſo doing, 1 

The 7th the weather bad in the morning, in the afternoon the 
ſwell rather decreaſed, and gave us great hopes of landing at day- 
break the next morning, for which orders were given; and Bragg's 


regiment, who were in a number of ſloops, to fail under convoy, 


by the mouth of the harbour to Lorembec ; ſending at the ſame 
time a proportion of artillery deſtined for the light-houſe Point, 


with orders to make all the ſhow they could of landing, but not 
do land till further orders, intending to draw the enemy's attention 
on that ſide, | 
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to be employed in the ſiege; however, the excellent con- 
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duct of the Generals Amherſt and Wolfe, by degrees over- 


came all the ditficulties of the weather, which was ex- 
tremely 


From the 2d to this time, the enemy have been reinforcing 
their poſts, adding to their works, cannonading and throwing 
ſhells at the ſhips, and making all the preparations they can to 
oppoſe our landing. Seven tranſports were now miſſing with 
troops on board, three of which came in at night, The Admiral 
gave all neceſſary orders for the frigates to cover our landing. 

On the Sth the troops were aſſembled in the boats before break 
of day, in three divifions ; and Commodore Dureli having viewed 
the coaſt by order of the Admiral, and given me his opinion the 
troops might land, without danger from the ſurf, in the bay on 
our left, the Kennington and Halifax ſnow began the fire on the 
left, followed by the Grammont, Diana and Shannon frigates in 
the centre, and the Sutherland and Squirrel upon the right. When 
the fire had continued about a quarter of an hour, the boats upon 

the left rowed into the ſhore, under the command of Brigadier 
General Wolfe, whoſe detachment was compoſed of the four eldeſt 
companies of grenadiers, followed by the light infaniry, (a corp» 
of five hundred and forty men, chofen as markfmen from the dit- 
ferent regiments, ſerve as irregulars, and are commanded by 
Major Scott, who was Major of the Brigade) and the companies 
of rangers, ſupported by the Highland regiment, and thoſe by 
the eight remaining compantes of grenadiers. 

The diviſion on the right, under the command of Brigadier 
Gen. Whitmore, conſiſted of the Rayal, Laſcelles, Monckton, Forbes, 
Anflruther and Webb, and rowed to our right by the white Point, 
as if intending to force a landing there. 

The centre diviſion, under the command of Brigadier Genera 

Lawrence, was formed of Amberft's, Hopſon's, Otway's, Whit- 

more's, Lawrence's, and Mharhurton's, and made, at the fame 

time, a ſhow of landing at the freſh water Cove. This drew the 
enemy's attention to every part, and prevented their troops, poſted 
along the coaſt, from joining thoſe on the right. 

The enemy acted very wilely, did not throw away a ſhot, till 
the boats were near in ſhore, and then ditected the whole fire of 
their cannon and mnſketry upon them. The ſurf was fo great, 
that 2 place could ha, Hy be tound to get a boat on ſhore. Not- 
withſtanding the fire of the enemy, and the violence of the ſuri, 
Brigadier Wolfe purſued his point, and landed juſt at their left of 
the Cove, took poſt, attacked the enemy, and forced them to 
retreat. Many boats overſet, feveral broke to pieces, and all the 


men jumped into the water to get on ſhore. 
do 
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tremely unfavourable, the ground which was rugged in 
ſome places and boggy in others, and the reſiſtance of the 
garriſon which was conſiderable. The French had five men 


of 


So ſoon as the left diviſion was landed, the firſt detachment of 
the centre rowed at a proper time to the left, and followed ; then 
the remainder of the centre diviſion, as faſt as the boats could 
take them from the thips ; and the right diviſion followed the 
centre in like manner. 

It took up a great deal of time to land the troops; the enemy's 
retreat, or rather flight, was througn the rougheit and worlt 
ground I ever faw ; and the purſuit ended with a cannonading 
ſrom the town, which was ſo far of ute, that it puinted out how 
near | could encamp to inveſt it. On which the regiments marched 
to their ground, and lay on their arms. The wind encreafed, 
and we could not get any thing on ſhore. 

The lois of his Majeſty's troops at landiug is, Capt. Baillie and 
Licut, Cuthbert, of the Highland regiinent; Licut. Nricho!ſon of 
mine, tour ſerjeants, one corporal, and thirty- eight men killed, 
twenty-one were of my regiment, (the grenadiers) of which eight 
were thot, and the reft drowned in trying to get on ſhore. 

Five lieutenants, two ferjeants, one coi poral, and fifty-one men 
wounded ; and of the five companies of rangers, one enſign and 
three private killed, one wounded, and one miſſing. | 

On the enemy's fide, two captains of grenadiers, and two 
lieutenants, are priſoners ; one officer killed, and an Indian chief: 
Several men likewiſe killed; and, I imagine, about ſeventy men 
taken priſoners : They were ſent on board as faſt as poſlible. By 
tome of the priſoners I had intelligence, chat Marſhal St. Julien, 
Colonel, commanded in the Cowe e That there were hve battalions 
in the town, namely, Bourgogne, Artois, Royal Marine, Cambiſe, 
and Volontaires Errangers, with about ſeven hundied Canadians. 
The three tit regiments wintered in Louifherrg ; Volontairs 
£trangers came there not long fince with part of the fleet, and 

Cambiſe the night before we landed. 

Vc took from the enemy three 24 pounders, ſeven 9 pounders, 
and ſeven 6 pounders, two mortars and fourteen ſwivels ; all 
which were placed along the ſhor-, to prevent our landing ; with 
ammunition tools, and ſtores of alt kinds. : 

The gth. Lieut. Gen. Zragg's regiment returned in their ſloops 
from Lorembec. The weather coat nued extremely bad; the ſurf 


ſo great, that we could get only ſome of our tents on ſhore in the 
afternoon, . 


The 10th the ſurf fill continued, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that we got any thing on ſhore. 
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of war of the line in the harbour, who could bring all their 
guns to bear upon the approaches of the Engliſh troops. The 
firſt thing done was to ſecure a point called the light-houſe 
| battery, 


The 11th the weather grew clear and better, and the light 6 
pounders, which I had ordered on ſhore immediately after the 
troops were now only landed, and ſome artillery ſtores with them. 

On the 12th, from intelligence I had received, that the enemy 
had deſtroyed the grand battery, and called in their out-poſts, I 
detached Brigadier Wolfe with one thouſand two hundred men, 
four companies of grenadiers, three companies of rang-rs, and 
ſome light infantiy ound the N. E. harbour to the Light Houſe 
Point, with an intention to filence the land baitery, and, at the 
ſame time, to attempt to deſtroy the ſhips in the harbour; ſend- 
ing, at the ſame time by fea, the proportion of artillery, tools, &c. 
that had been ordered for this ſervice. | 

I received, this day, a report from Brigadier Wolfe, that he had 


taken poſſeſſion of the Light Houſe Point, and all the poſts on 


that fide the harbour, which the enemy had abandoned, leaving 
ſeveral cannon, which were rendered uſeleſs, tools, &c. and a great 
quantity of fiſh at Lorembec. The weather continued extremely 
bad ; but we got ſome tools on ſhore this night, ſo that, on the 
13th. we began to make a communication from the right to the 
left in front of the camp; and I ordered three redoubts on the 
moſt advantageous ground in the front, A party of the enemy 
came out this day towards our camp, but were ſoon beat back by 
the light infantry, before two picquets could well get up to their 
aſſiſtance. We worked at three redoubts in front all night. 

The 14th the enemy cannonaded us a great part of the day. 
The ſurf ſtill continued fo great, that it was with the greateſt dif- 
ficulty we could land any thing. The fleet, under the command 
of Sir Charles Hardy, which appeared * for the firſt time, 
was in the night blown off to ſea. 

The 15th I ſent four more mortars in a ſloop to the Light Houſe, 
but we could not get any artillery landed on this ſhore. At night 
two deſerters from the Volontaires Etrangers came in; faid they had 
five killed and forty wounded in the ſkirmiſh on the 1 3th. 

The 16th, the firſt fine weather, we landed twelve days pro- 
— and got many things on ſhore, but could not land any 
artillery. 

The 17th I got Colonel Baſtide on horſeback, and, with Col. 
Williamſon and Major M'*Keller, we reconnoitred the whole 
ground as far as we could; and Colonel Baftide was determined 
in his opinion of making approaches by the Green Hill, and con- 


fining the deſtruction of the ſhips in the harbour, to the Light 
| Houſ? 
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battery, from whence they might play upon theſe veſſels, 
and on the batteries on the other ſide of the harbour. Gene- 
ral Wolfe performed this ſervice with his uſual vigour and 

celerity, 


— — 


Houſe Point, and the batteries on that ſide. I added two 8 inch 
mortars and three royals to the Light Houſe batteries. 

The 18th we had fine weather. Some Indians took three of 
the tranſports men at the bottom of Gabarus bay who landed there 
contrary to orders. The road for the artillery was puſhed on as 
faſt as poſſible, We got three 23 pounders on ſhore, though the 
ſurf was great the beginning of the day. 

The 19th the batteries on the Light Houſe were intended to 
have been opened this night, but could not be got ready ſo ſoon, 
L'Echo, a French frigate of thirty-two guns, was brought in to- 
day ; had got out of the harbour the 13th at night, and was 
bound to Quebec: By her we have intelligence, that the Bizane 
got out the day we landed, and the Comette ſince our arrival off 
the harboyy. 

The 2oth the I//and Battery and ſhips fired at the batteries on 
the ſhore, who began their fire this laſt night. The enemy burnt 
an old ſhip at the bottom of the harbour. 

The 21ſt very bad weather, and the ſurf high, The enemy 
diſcovered us making the road for the artillery, and connonaded 
us ;. threw ſome ſhot into the leſt of the camp, but did not oblige 
me to decamp any part. An advanced redoubt towards Green 
Hill was thrown up this night, 

The 22d the bad weather continued; we were employed on 
the road, and getting up a Block Houſe on the left by the Miray 
road, to ſecure the communication to the N. E. harbour and Light 
Houſe, and to hinder any parties from going into the town. 

The 23d the Admiral aſſured me there were above an hundred 
boats loſt in landing the troops and proviſions. This day fine 
weather ; and we now have on ſhore twelve 24 pounders, and 
ſix 12 pounders. The enemy fired a great deal from their ſhipping 
and I/land Battery, and threw ſome ſhot into the left of the camp. 
Colonel Meſſervey, and moſt of his carpenters, taken ill of the 
ſmall-pox, which is a very great loſs to the army, Gabions and 
faſcines are landed, and carried forward as faſt as poſſible, to 
make an epaulement to Green Hill. The batteries at the Light 
Houſe fire with ſucceſs againſt the land Battery, and I hope will 
ſoon ſilence it. | 

On the 24th the enemy fired on the Light Houſe Batteries from 
the town and ſhipping, and on our advanced redoubt, which was 
finiſhed, they fired from the town. Colonel Baſtide remained 
fixed in his opinion of advancing by Green Hill. We had this 
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celerity, and took poſſeſſion of this and all the 
June 12. other poſts in that quarter. His fire from this poſt 
| on the 25th filenced the iſland battery, which 
was that moſt immediately oppoſed to his; but the ſhips 
{till continued to bear upon him until the 21ſt of the follow- 


ing 


— 


day in the park of artillery thirteen 24 pounders, and ſeven 12 
ounders. | 

Ihe 25th the cannonading continued night and day: In the 
evening the land Battery was ſilenced ; their own fire had helped 
to break down part of their works: Faſcines and gabions were 
forwarded to Green Hill as faſt as poſſible. All the men employed 
at work, and making the neceſſary communication. The enemy 
fired a good deal at our advanced redoubt. 

'The 26th a ſmall alarm on the left of a party that had advanced 
from the town; had got up to the Block Houſe, which was not 
quite finiſhed, They had with them a barrel of pitch to ſet it on 
fire: The guard on it was not ſufficient to oppoſe a large party; 
but a detachment was ſent out fo quick, that they were forced to 
retreat without effecting their deſign, though two of the men had 
been in the Block Houſe, they were driven into the town with great 
precipitation Three hundred pioneers ordered to Green Hill. Ad- 
miral Bo/cawen landed two hundred marines, and took the poſt at 
Kennington Cove, which is of great eaſe to the army. I deſired of 
the Admiral four 32 pounders and two 24 pounders to leave at the 
Light Houſe, to keep the [land Battery in ruin, that with a pro- 
per number of men intrenched there, Brigadier Wolfe, with his 
detachment, might be able to come round the harbour, bringing 
his artillery with bim; and to try to deſtroy the thipping, and to 
advance towards the Weſt Gate. 

The 27th one braſs 24 pounder was loſt in twelve fathom 
water, by ſhipping off the catamaran *, as they were coming from 
the ſhip to land it. The cannon I requeſted of the Admiral were 
landed this night at the Light Houſe. 

The 28th a greet many popping ſhots and cannonading. As 
the poſt at Green Hil! was covered, we began the road over the 
bog, and throwing up an epaulement. Colonel M:fſerwey and his 
ſon both died this day ; and of his company of carpenters of one 
hundred and eight men, all but fixteen in the ſmall-pox, who are 
nurſes to the ſick. This is particularly unlucky at this time. 

The 29th cannonading continued; the frigate fired conſtantly 
at the epaulement ; we purſued working at the road which coſt a 
great deal of labour : At night the enemy ſunk four ſhips in the 
harbour's mouth; Apollo, a two deck'd one, Ia Fidelle of thirty- 


ſhx 
A kind of raft much uſed at fea, 
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ing month, when one of them blew up, and communicat— 
ing the fire to two others, they allo were in a ſhort time con- 
ſumed to the water edge. This was a loſs not to be repair- 


ed; 


ſix guns, la Chewvre, and la Biche, of ſixieen guns each, and they 
cut off moſt of their maſts. Remains in the harbour hve of the 
line of battle, and a frigate of thirty ſix guns. 

The zoth, at night, ſome tiring at Kennington Cove : The ma- 
rines thought they ſaw [ndians: he trigate fired all night at 
the epaulement, as the men worked in the night time. 

'The iſt of July, the enemy crept out in the morning to get 
ſome old palliſades and wood. Brig. Wolfe and Major Scott's light 
infantry puſhed them in with a very briſk fire; and the Brigadier 
took poſt on the hills, from whence it was intended to try to 
demoliſh the ſhipping ; we marched forward on the right ; forced 
the enemy back to Cape Noir with a ſmart fire. | 

The 2d, the epaulement and road went on heavily, from the 
extreme badneſs of the ground. The enemy continued their 
cannonading, and threw ſome ſheils : We ſkirmiſhed all day with 
parties out of the town. 

The 3d, a great cannonading from the town and ſhipping oa 
the batteries. Brig. Wolfe was making an advanced work on the 
right, thrown up at ſix hundzed and fifty yards from the covered 
way, with an intention of erecting a battery to deſtroy the de- 
fences of the place, it being pictty well on the capital of the Ci- 
tadel Baſtion ; and the falling of the ground from this place, to- 
wards the works, would hinder diſcovering as much of the works, 
as would be neceſſary to do them any conſiderable damage. In 
the evening the ſea officers thought ſome of the ſhips would try 
to get out of the harbour. The batteries on the left immediately 
played on them, but it grew lo dark they could not continue. 

The 4th a great fog; when there were glares of light, the 
cannonading began; five hundred men were kept continually 


making faſcines. 


The 5th very bad weather; the cpaulement was haſtened on 
as much as poſſible, it ſwallowed up an immenſe number of faſ- 
cines, colt ſome men, as the frigate cannonaded on it without 
cealing. 

The 6th a ſloop failed out of i harbour with a flag of truce 
to Sir Charles Hardy, to carry ſome things to their wounded offi- 
cers and priſoners. 

The many difliculties of landing every thing in almoſt a conti- 
nual ſurf, the making of roads, draining and patling of bogs, 
and putting ourſelves under cover, render our appreach to the 
place much longer than I could wiſh. 


On 
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ed; the approaches drew near the covered way, and things 
were in a good condition for making a lodgment in it; the 
enemies fire was conſiderably ſlackened; the town was con- 

| ſumed 


—_ 


1 


On the 7th we bad very foggy weather; cannonading conti- 
nued all day, and many popping ſhots fiom the advanced poſts. 
The 8th J intended an attack on ſome advanced poſts at Cape 


Aoir, but it did not take place. Col. Baſtide got a contuſion by 


a muſket bal] on his boot, which laid him up in the gout. 

The 9th, in the night, the enemy made a Sortie where Briga- 
dier Lawrence commanded: they came from Cape Moir, and 
though drunk, I am apprehenſive ſurpriſed a company of grena- 
diers of Forbes's, commanded by Lord Dundonald, who were 
poſted in a Fleecke on the right. Major Murray, who commanded 
three companies of grenadiers immediately detached one, and 
drove the enemy back very eaſily. Whitmore and Bragg's grena- 
diers behaved very well on this occaſion. Lord Dundenall was 
killed, Lieut. Tew wounded and taken priſoner, Capt. Bontein 
of the engineers taken priſoner : one corporal, three men killed ; 
one ſerjeant, eleven men miſſing; ſeventeen men wounded : The 
Sortie was of five picquets, ſupported by fix hundred men; a 
Captain, Chevalier de Chauvelin was killed, a Lieutenant wound- 
ed and taken priſoner: ſeventeen men killed, four wounded and 
brought off priſoners, beſides what wounded they carried into 
the town, one of which, a captain, died immediately. The ene- 
my ſent out a flag of truce to bury their dead, which when over, 
the cannonading began again. The frigate was ſo hurt, ſhe 
hauled cloſe to the town ; the ſhips fired very much againſt Briga- 
dier Wolfe's batteries. 

The 10th, the road at the epaulement went on a little better; 
the enemy filed a great deal, and threw many ſhells. ; 

The 11th, a waggoner was taken off by ſome Indians between 
the block-houſe and the left of the N. E. harbour. 

The 12th, it rained very hard all night; not a man in the de- 
tachment could have a dry thread on; we made an advanced 
work to Green Hill; at night the waggoner who had been taken, 
luckily made his eſcape, faid, they were two hundred and fifty 
Canadians, The Citadel Baſtion fired very ſmartly. 

The 13th, the enemy threw a great many ſhells ; we perfect- 
ed our works as faſt as we could ; bad rainy weather ; the ene- 
my was at work at Cape Noir to hinder us taking poſſeſſion near 
that point, which is of no conſequence ; ſome deſerters came in, 


ſaid a ſloop of Miray got in three days ago. 


The 14th, the batteries were traced out laſt night, with an 
intention to place twenty four pounders, divided in four different 
| | batteries, 
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ſumed to the ground in many places, and the works had ſuf- 
fered much in all. Yet the enemy ſtill delaying to ſurren- 
der, gave occaſion to add one brave action to the others, 

which 


batteries, to deſtroy the defences, and a battery of ſeven mortars, 
with ſome twelve pounders to ricochet “ the works and the town, 
The 15th, the cannonading and firing continued; the enemy 
tried to throw ſome ſhells into the camp, ſuppoſed to be intended 
againſt our powder magazine : At ten at night the Light Houſe 
battery fired ſome rockets as a ſignal of ſhips failing out of the 
harbour ; Sir Charles Hardy anſweted it; the fiigate got out, 
and Sir Charles Hardy's fleet got under fail and went to fea, Be- 
fore day break, Capt. Sutherland, poſted at the end of the N. E. 
harbour, was attacked, and there was a great deal of firing ; the 


grenadiers of Brigadier Wolfe's corps marched to ſuſtain him, and 


all the light infantry ; it was over before they could get up, and by 
a deſerter from the enemy, they were only one hundred men which 
came from Miray, where they left Monſ. de Boſbiere, who had, 
on the other ſide the water, three hundred men with boats to paſs. 
Major Scott, with the light infantry, purſued, but could not 
get up with them. I encamped a corps torward. 

The 16th, towards night, Brig. Wolfe puſhed on a corps and 
took poſſeſſion of the hills in the front of the Baraſoy, where we 
made a lodgment; the enemy fired very briſkly from the town 
and ſhipping. 

The 17th, a great fire continued from the town and ſhipping ; 
we reſolved to extend the parallel from the right to the left, The 
fleet returned. | 

'The 18th, all laſt night the enemy fired muſketry from the co- 
vert way, and tried to throw ſhells into the camp. 

The 19th, I relieved the trenches by battalions, the fourteen 
battalions forming three brigades; a ſmart fire from the covert 
way, the batteries on the left fired againſt the baſtion Dauphine 
with great ſucceſs, 

The 21ſt, one of the ſhips in the habour, that had ſome pow- 
der in her blown up, made a great exploſion, and ſet the ſhip on 
fire, which ſoon caught the fails of two more ; they burned very 
faſt, and we kept firing on them the whole time, to try to hinder 
the boats and people from the town to get to their aſſiſtance; the 


* Is half charging a gun, by which the bullet ſkips upon the 
ground like ſtones when ſkimm'd upon the water. 

+ This was probably the ſhip which brought news to France 
of the Engliſh landing, and eſcaped notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of ſo great a flect. 


Entre- 
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which had been difplayed during the courſe of this fiege. 
The Admiral who had all along done every thing poſſible to 


ſecend the efforts of the land forces, notwithſtauding the 
ſeverity 


» - — — 


Entreprennant t, Capricieux i, and Superb ||}, were the three bur- 
ned ſhips; the Prudent and Brenfaiſant remained. | 

The 224, two batteries on the right opened with thirteen 24 
nuunders, and another of ſeven mortars, and fired with great 
tucccfs ; the enemy fired very.well from the town for fome time, 
and threw their ſhells into our works. Our ſhells put the citadel 
in flames, I ordered Col. Williamſon to confine his tire as much 
as he could to the defences of the place, that we might not de- 
ttroy the houſes, A Lieut, of the Royal Americans, going his 
rounds on an advanced poſt, loft his way, and was taken prifoner 


ntar Cape No?r, A battery was begun on the left for four 24 


pounders. 

23d, The cohorns were uſed at night, and the French mortars 
ſent to throw ſtones from the trenches, The enemy fired al! 
torts of old iron, and any ſtuff they could pick up. Col. Baſtide 
was out to-dav for the firſt time ſince he received the contuſion. 
Our batteries fired with great ſucceſs. This night the ſhells ſet 
hre to the barracks, and they burnt with great violence. 

On the 24th, the fire was very briſk on our ſide, and the ene- 
my's decreaſed. The Admiral gave me four hundred ſeamen to 
help to work at the batteries, &c. and two hundred miners added 
tO a corps of one hundred already eſtabliſhed, that we might make 
quick work of it, and they were immediately employed. The 
four gun battery opened, and another of five erecting. One of 
the men of war in the harbour, the Bienfaiſant, fired at our 
trenches at high- water, and the Citadel and Baftion Dauphine 
fired againſt the four gun battery; but our men firing ſmall arms 
into the embrazures, beat the enemy off their guns. 

The 25th, the batteries fired with great ſucceſs. The Admiral 
ſent nie word, he intended to ſend in boats with fix hundred men, 
to take or deſtroy the Prudent and the Bienfaiſant in the harbour, 
I ordered all the batteries at night to fire into the works as much 
as poſſible, to keep the enemy's attention to the land. The mi- 
ners and workmen went on very well with their approaches to the 
covered way, though they had a continued and very ſmart fire 
from it, and grape ſhot, and all forts of old iron from the guns of 
the ramparts. We continued our fire without ceaſing, and a Rico- 
chet : The boats got to the ſhips at one in the morning, and took 
them both : They were obliged to burn the Prudent as ſhe was 


t Of 74 guns. Of 64 guns each. 
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ſeverity of the weather, reſolved on a ſtroke, which, by being 
deciſive, might gain him the poſſeſſton of the harbour, and 
make the reduction of the town a matter of little difficulty. He 

reſolved 


—— — — SLES ———ä— — * — — a ti how. 
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aground; and they towed off the Bienfaiſant to the har- 
bour. 

The 26th, the Admiral came on ſhore, 14 me he propo- 
{ed ſending ſix ihips into the harbour the ne day, Jutt at this 
time { receiv. a letter from the governor, offering to capitulate, 
and the articles were agreed upon. 


Articles of capitulation betaveen their excellencies Adm. Boſcawen 
and \{a;c\{veneral Amherſt; and bis excellency the Chevalier 
Drucqu e of the iſland of Cape Breton, of Louiſbourg, 
the ijland of St. John, and their appurtenances, 


J. The garriſon of Louiſbourg ſhall be priſoners of war, and 
ſhalt be carried to England in the ſhips of his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty. 

it All the artillery, ammunition, proviſions, as well as the 
arms of any kind whatſoever, which are at preſent in the town of 
Jau iſpourg, the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, and their ap- 
purtenances, thall be delivered without the leait damage, to ſuch 
commiffaries as ſhall be appointed to receive them, for the ule of 
his Brilannict Majeſty. 

III. The governor ſhall give his orders that the troops which 
are in the iſland of St. John and its appurtenaces, ſhall go on 
board ſuch ſhips of war, as the Admiral ſhall ſend to receive 
them. 

IV. The gate, called Porte Dauphine, ſhall be given up to the 
troops of his Britannicl Majeity, to-morrow at eight o'clock in 
the morning, and the garriſon, including all thoſe that carried 
arms, drawn up at noon, on the Eſylunade, where they ſhall lay 
down their arms, colours, implements, and ornaments of war 
And the garrifon ihall go on board in order to be carried to Eng- 
land in a convenient time. : 

V. The fame care ſhall be taken of the fick and wounded that 
py in the hoſpitals, as of thoſe belonging to his Brizannick Ma- 
Jeity. | 

VI. The merchants and their clerks, that have not carried 
arms ſhall be ſent to France, in ſuch manner a the Admiral ſhall 
think proper. | 

Loviſbourgh, 26th July, 1758. 


(Signed) Le Chevalier de DRUCOUR. 
4 De 
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reſolved to ſend in a detachment of ſix hundred ſeamen in 
boats, to take or burn the two ſhips of the line which re- 
mained, and if he ſhould ſucceed in this, he propoſed the 

next 


1738. 


— — — — 


A Deſcription of the Town and Harbour of Louiſbourg, with 
References pointing out the approaches of his Majeſty's Forces. 


A. The Town of Louiſbourgh. 

B. The citadel. | 

C. A lake, where the fiſhing- 
barks winter. 

D. Stages for drying fiſh. 

E. A battery of twenty guns, 
erected fince 1748. 

F. The Dauphin battery of 
thirty guns, which defends 
the Weſt-Gate, being that 
which was firſt delivered 
to the Engliſh. | 

G. The Iſland-battery of forty 
guns, ſilenced the 24th of 
June, by the Light-houſe 
battery at I, under the di- 
rection of Major-General 
Mol fe. | 

H. A ſmall battery of eight 
guns. 

I. The Light-houſe battery ta- 
ken by Major Gen. Wolfe, 
June 12th, from whence 
the ſhips in the harbour 
were deſtroyed, at &. 

K. A battery of fiſteen guns, 

uſed for the deſtruction of 
the ſhipping. 

L. The grand battery of forty 
guns deftroyed by the 
French the 12th, when all 
the out parties were or- 
dered into the works of 
the town, 

M. A battery of fifteen guns, 

| deſtroyed the fame time. 

N. Houſes inhabited by fiſher- 


men. 


O. A lake. 


P. Rivers, from whence the in- 
habitants have their freſh 
water. 

Q. A pond, which defends. part 
of the works, and makes 
this = very difficult of 
acceſs. 

R. The grand beach. 

8. Rocks under water. | 
T. The Careening place de- 
fended from all winds. 

V. The green hill, from whence 
the town was annoyed by 
a redoubt caſt up the 2 iſt 
of June, under the direc- 
tion of Col. Baſtide, 

W, The place where the enemy 
ſunk four ſhips on the 29th, 
viz, The Apollo, a two- 
deck'd ſhip, Ia Fidelle of 
36 guns, le Chevre and 
la Biche, of 16 guns each. 

X. The ſtation of the French 
men of war that were de- 
ſtroyed from the Light- 
houſe and other batteries, 
erected for that ſervice. 

Y. The place where the Pru- 
dent was ſet on fire, by the 
boats from the fleet, June 
25th. 

Z. The north eaſt harbour, to 
which place the Bienfui- 
fant ſhip of war was tow- 
ed by the boatgof the fleet 
from Y. | 


Aa. Capt. 
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batter the town on that ſide of the harbour. 
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next day to ſend in ſome of his own great ſhips, which might 


This was not 
more 


— — 


Aa, Capt. Sutherland's poſt that 


was attacked before Day, 
on the 15th of July, who 
made a gallant defence, 
and cleared himſelf of the 
enemy, without any aſſiſt- 
ance, the reinforcement 
coming too late. 


Bb. Where the block-houſe was 


erected, the 22d of June, 
near Miray“ road, to ſe- 
cure the communication to 


the North Eaſt harbour 


mand of Forbes's grena- 
diers. On this occaſion 
Bragg's and Whitmore's 
grenadiers behaved with 
uncommon intrepidity, 
(they were detached by 
Major Murray) and repul- 
ſed the French, who in this 
expedition loſt ſome able 
officers, with many ſoldi- 
ers. It was after this affair 
the enemy ſent a flag of 
truce to bury the dead. 


and Light-houſe. | 

Cc, Cape Noir baſtion, where * Miray, à lake ſome way in 
the enemy made a ſally of land from Louiſbourg harbour, 
their picquets the th of Hing between the town and the 
July, ſupported by ſix hun- North-eaft harbour : here Monſ. 
dred choſen men; by them de Boſbiere had on the other fide 
Lord Dundonald was un- of that lake three hundred and 
fortunately ſurprized. He wo men, with boats to paſs 
was poſted on the right of over. 
the Green-h311, with a com- 


0 | = 
Extract of a Letter from Admiral Boſcawen, to the Right Hon. 


Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated Namur, Gabreuſe Bay, 28th of 
July, 1758, 


Will not trouble you with a particular detail of the landing 

and fiege, but cannot help mentioning a particular gallant 
action in the night between the 25th and 26th inſtant : The boats 
of the ſquadron were in two diviſions, detached under the com- 
mand of Capt. Laforey and Balfour, to endeavour either to take 
or burn the Prudent of 74 guns, and Bienfaiſant of 64, the only 
remaining French ſhips in the harbour ; in which they ſucceeded 
ſo well, as to burn the former, ſhe being a-ground, and took the 
latter, and towed her into the N. E. harbour, notwithſtanding 
they were expoſed to the fire of the cannon and muſquetry of the 
Iſland battery, Point Rechefort, and the Town, being favoured 
with a dark night, Our loſs was inconſiderable, ſeven men kil- 
ied, and nine wounded. 

I have given the command of the Bienfaiſant to Capt. Balfour, 
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more wiſely planned by the admiral, than gallantly and ſuc- 
| ceſsfully executed by Captain Laforey. In ſpite 
July 25. of the fire from the ſhips and the batteries, he 
made himſelf maſter of both theſe ſhips; one he 

towed off, the other, as ſhe ran aground, was ſet on fire. 

This ſtroke, in ſupport of the ſpirited advances of the 

land forces, was concluſive. The town ſurren— 
July 26. dered the next day. The garriſon were priſoners 

of war, and amounted with the irregulars and 
ſeamen to five thouſand fix hundred and thirty ſeven. 

The taking of Louiſbourg was an event the moſt deſired 
by all our colonies; that harbour had always been a recep- 
tacle convenient to the enemies privateers, who infeſted the 
Engliſh trade in North America. It was the moſt effeQua} 
blow which France had received from the commencement 
of the war. By the taking of Louiſbourg, ſhe loſt the 
only place from whence ſhe could carry on the cod fiſhery; 
and the only place ſhe had in a convenient ſituation for the 
icinforcements that were ſent to ſupport the war in the 
other parts of America; and with Louitbourg fell the iſland ; 
of St. John's, and whatevgr other inferior ſtations they 
had for carrying on the fiſhery towards Gaſpeſie and the | 
M0 bay de Chaleurs, which our ſhips ſoon after this event en- | 
v0 tirely deſtroyed, It is incredible how much this ſucceſs in | 
0 America, joined to the ſpirit of our other meaſures, ope- f 
rated to raiſe our military reputation in ILurope, and to ſink | 
that of France, and conſequently how much it influenced 4 
our moſt eſſential intereſts and thoſe of our allies, a 

The plan of our operations in America were, however, 
by no means confined ſolely to this object, important as it 
was. Iwo other attempts were propoſed: the firſt at— 
tempt was with a great force to drive the French from Ti— 
cor deroga and Crown Point; in which, if we could ſuc- 
ceed, the enemy would Joſe thoſe poſts from which they 
were in the beſt condition to moleſt our colonies, and by 
loſing them, would lay open an eaſy road into the very 
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and the Echo, a frigate, to Capt. Laforey; Mr. Affleck and Mr. 
Bickerton, Lieutenants who boarded the Bienfaiſant, ſucceeded 
thoſe gentlemen in the Æt na hreſhip and Hunter ſloop. ( 
I have only farther to aſſure his Majeſty, that all his troops and 
officers, both ſea and land, have ſupported the fatigue of this 
, ſiege, with great firmneſs and alacrity, 
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heart of their ſettlements in Canada. The ſecond attempt 
was to be made with a conſiderable, though an inferior 
force, from Pennſylvania againſt Fort du Queſne: the ſuc- 
ceſs of this attempt would eſtabliſn us in the poſſeſſion of 


the Ohio, (See the map of America at the latter end) and 


break off the connexion between Canada and Louiſiana, 
Gen. Abercrombie, commander in chief of our forces in 
America, conducted the firſt of thoſe expedit ons. He em- 
barked upon Lake George with near ſixteen thouſand troops, 
regulars and provincials, and a numerous artillery on the 
5th of July; and after a proſperous navigation, arrived the 
next day at the place where it had been propoſed to make 
the landing. They landed without oppoſition. The enemies 
advanced guards fled at their appearance. The Engliſh ar- 
my proceeded in four columns to Ticonderoga. As the 
country through which their march lay was difficult and 
woody, and the guides which conducted the march to this 
unknown country, were extremely unſkilful, the troops 
were bewildered, the columns broke and fell in upon one 
another. Whilſt they marched on in this alarming diſorder, 
the advanced guard of the French, who had lately fled be- 
fore them, was bewildered in the ſame manner; and in the 
ſame diſorder fell in with our forces. A ſkirmiſh enſued, 
in which this party was quickly defeated with the loſs of 
near three hundred killed, and one hundred and forty-eight 
priſoners. The loſs on the Engliſh fide was inconſiderable 
in numbers; but great in conſequence. Lord Howe was 
killed. This gallant man, from the moment he landed in 
America, had wiſely conformed and made his regiment con- 
form to the kind of ſervice which the country required. 
He did not ſuffer any under him to encumber themſelves 
with ſuperfluous baggage; he himſelf ſet the example, and 
fared like a common ſoldier. The firit to encounter dan- 
ger, to endure hunger, to {upport fatigue ; rigid in his diſ- 
cipline, but eaſy in his manners, his officers and ſoldiers 
readily obeyed the commander, becauſe they loved the 
man; and now at the moment when ſuch abilities, and 
ſuch an example were the moſt wanted, were fatally loſt, a 
life which was long enough for his honour but not for his 
country, It adds indeed to the glory of ſuch a death, and 
to the conſolation of his country, that we ſtill poſſeſs the 


heir of his titles, his fortunes and his virtues, whilſt we 


I tremble 
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tremble to ſee the ſame virtues expoſing themſelves to the 
ſame dangers. * 
Excepting this loſs, the army had hitherto proceeded 
ſucceſsfully. In a little time they appeared before Ticon- 
deroga. This is a very important poſt, and as 
July 8. ſtronꝑly ſecured. The fort is ſituated on a tongue 
of land between Lake George and a narrow gut, 
which communicates with the Lake Champlain. On three 
ſides it is ſurrounded with water; and for a good part of 
ti: ſourih it has a dangerous moraſs in front; where that 
faiics, the French lad made a very ſtrong line upwards of 
cight feet high, defended by cannon, and ſecured by four 
or hve thouſand men. A great tall of trees with their bran- 
ches outward, was ſpread before the entrenchment for about 
an hundred yards, | 
't he General cauſed the ground to be reconnoitred; and 
the engineer made fo favourable a report of the weakneſs of 
the entrenchment, that it appeared practicable to force it 
by muſquctry alone. A fatal reſolution was taken, in con- 
ſequence of this report, not to wait the arrival of the artil- 
lery, which on account of the badneſs of the ground, could 
not be eaſily brought. vp, but to attack the enemy without 


— 


* Soon after the news of Lord Hewe's death arrived, the fol- 
lowing advertiſement appeared in the public papers; an applica- 
tion worthy of a Roman matron, in the vit tuous times of the re- 
public, and which could not fail of ſucceſs, where the leaſt ſpar 
of virtue exiſted. 


* To the Gentlemen, Clergy, Freeholders, and Burgeſſes, of the 
* Tewn and County of the Town of Nottingham. 


As Lord Howe is now abſent upon the public ſervice, and 
* Lieut. Col. Howe is with his regiment at Louiſbourg, it reits up- 
© on me to beg the favour of your votes and interett, that Lieut, 
© Col. Howe may ſupply the place of his late brother, as your 
© repreſentative in parliament, 

Permit me therefore to implote the protection of every one 
of you, as the mother of him, whoſe life has been loſt in the 
* ſervice of his country. 


Albemarle Street, Sept. CHARLOTTE HOWE. 
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loſs of time. They were confirmed in this precipitate reſo- 
lution, by a rumour that a body of three thouſand men were 
on their march to join the French at Ticonderoga, and ve- 
ry ſhortly expected to arrive. 

When the attack began, the difficulty of the ground, and 
the ſtrength of the enemies lines which had been {© little 


foreſcen, was but too ſeverely felt. Although the troops 


behaved with the utmoſt ſpirit and gallantry, they ſuffered 
ſo terribly in their approaches, and made fo little impreſſion 
on the entrenchment, that the General ſeeing their reitera- 
ted and obſtinate efforts fail of ſucceſs, being »1pvrards of 
four hours expoſed to a rio!t terrible fire, hought id neceſ= 
ſary to order a retreat, to ſave the r. mains cf the army. 
Near two thouſand of our men were killed, woundes and 
taken priſoners; the number of the raker being very incon- 
ſiderable. This precipitate attack, was followed by a re- 
treat as precipitate; inſomuch that our army. 
gained their former camp to the ſouthward of July g. 
Lake George, the evening after the action. (b) Fi 
0 


{b) General Abercrombie's Account of his Expedition againſt 
Ticonderoga. 


Camp at Lake George, July 12, 1758. 


HE embarkation of the artillery, ſtores and proviſions be- 
ing compleated on the evening of the 4th inſtant ; next 
morning at break of day the tents were itcuck, and all the troops, 
amounting to ſix thouſand three hundred and {ixty-feven regulars, 
ofhcers, light infantry, and rangers iucluded, and niae thouſand 
and twenty-four provinciais, including oificers aud batieau men, 
embarked in about nine hundred batteaux, and one huudred and 
thirty-five whale boats, the oriillery to cover our landing, being 
mounted on rafts, 
At five in the evening, reached Sabbath Day Points (twenty 
five miles down the Lake) where we halted till ten, then got un- 
der way again, and proceeded to the landing piace (a cove lead- 


ing to the French advanced guard) which we reached carly next 


morning the 6th. 

Upon our arrival, ſent out a reconnoitring party; and having 
met with no oppoſition, landed the troops, formed them in four 
columns, regulars in the _ and provincials on the —_— 

2 an 
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To repair the misſortune of this bloody defeat, General 
Abercrombie detached Col. Bradſtreet, with about three 
thouſand provincials againſt Fort Frontenac. The Colonel 


with great prudence and vigour, ſurmounted great difficul- 
ties, 


7— 


and marched toward the enemy's ad vanded guard, compoſed of 
one battalion, poſted on a logged camp, which, upon our ap- 
proach they deſerted, firſt ſetting fire to their tents, and deſtroy- 
ing every thing they could; but as their retreat was very preci- 
pitate, they left ſeveral things behind, which they had not time 
either to burn or carry off, In this camp we likewiſe found one 
' Priſoner and a dead man. | | 

The army 1n the foregoing order continued their march through 
the wood on the weſt-fide, with a deſign to inveſt Ticonderoga, 
but the wood being very thick, impaſſable with any regularity to 
ſuch a body of men, and the guides unſkilful, the troops were be- 
wildered, and the columns broke, falling in one upon another, 

Loid Howe, at the head of the right centre column, ſupported 
by the light infantry, being advanced, fell in with a French party, 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of about ſour hundred regulars, and a few 
Indians, who had likewiſe loſt themſelves in the retreat from the 
advanced guard ; of theſe our flankers killed a great many, and 
took one hundred and forty-eight priſoners, among whom were 
five officers and three cadets. 

Put this ſmall tucceſs colt us very dear, not as to the loſs of 
numbers, for we had only two officers killed, but as to conſe— 
quence, his lordſhip being the firſt man that fell in this ſkirmiſh ; 
and as he was, very deſervedly, univerſally beloved and reſpected 
throughout the whole army, it is eaſy to conceive the grief and 
conſternation his untimely fall occaſioned ; for my part, I cannot 
help owning that I felt it moſt heavily, and lament him as fin- 
cerely. 

The 7th, the troops being greatly fatigued, by having been 
one whole night on the water, the following day conſtantly on 
foot, and the next day under arms, added to their being in want 
of proviſion, having dropped what they had brought with then, 
in order to lighten themſelves, it was thought adviſeable to return 
to the landing place, which we accordingly did about eight that 
_ morning. 

About eleven in the forenoon, ſent off Lieut, Col. Bradſtreet, 
with the 44th regiment, ſix companies of the firſt battalion of the 
Royal Americans, the batteau men, and a body of rangers and 
provincials, to take poſſeſſion of the Sazv-mill, within two miles 
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ties, brought his army to Oſwego, where he embarked on 
the Lake Ontario, and arrived at Fronterac the 25th of 
Auguſt. This fort ſtands at the communication of Lake 


Ontario 


= 


of Ticonderoga*, which he ſoon effected: as the enemy who 
were polted there, after deſtroying the mill and breaking down 
their bridge, had retired ſome time before. 

Lieut, Col. Bradſtreet having laid another bridge a-croſs, and 
having ſent me notice of his being in poſſeſſion of that ground, I 
accordingly marched thither with the troops, and we took up our 
quarters there that night. 

The priſoners we had taken being unanimous in their reports, 
that the French had eight battalions, ſome Canadians and colony 
troops, in all about ſix thouſand, encamped before their fort, who 
were intrenching theinſelves, and throwing up a breaſt-work, and 
that they expected a reinforcement of three thoufand Canadians, 
beſides Indians, who had been detached under the command of 
Monſ. de Let'y, to make a diverſion on the fide of the Mohawk 
river; but upon intelligence of our preparations and near ap— 
proach, had been repeatedly recalled, and was hourly expected; 
it was thought moit adviſeable to loſe no time in making the at- 
tack ; wherefore early in the morning of the 8th, I font Vii. Clerk, 
the engineer, acrots the river on the oppoſite ſide of the fort, in 
order to reconnoitre the enemy's entrenchments, 

Upon his return, and favourable report of the practicability of 
carrying thoſe works, if attacked before they were finiſſied, it was 
agreed to ſtorm them that very day: Accordingly the rangers, 
light infantty, and the right wing of Prowincials, were ordered 
immediately to march and poſt themfelves in a line, out of can- 
non thot of the inttenchments; the right extending to Lake 
George, and the left to Lake Champlain, in order that the regular 
troops, deltincd tor the attack of the intrenchments, might form 
on their rear. 


The Piquets were to begin the attack, ſuſtained by the grena- 


* A fort built about two years ago on the narrow paſſage or 
communication between Lake George and Champlain. It has all 
the advantages that nature or art can give it, being de{ended on 
three ſides by water, which is ſurrounded by rocks, and on the 
half ot tho fourth ſide by a ſwamp, and where that fails, there 
the French had erected an intrenchment and breaſt work about 
nine feet high. It is in the way to Crown Point, and mult be ta- 
ken by our forces before they can march thither. (See the Plate.) 


T3 dlers, 
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Ontario with the river St. Lawrence, the entrance into 
which river it in ſome manner commands However, for a 
poſt of ſuch moment, it was povily fartthed, and poorly 

garritoned. It was taken without the loſs of a 
Aug. 27. man on our five, in lefs than two days alter it 

bag bcen attacked. The garriſon, conſiſting of 
one hundred and thitty men, were made priſoners ; nine 
armed ſſoops were taken and bur ne: and a great quan- 
tity of proviſions amaſſed there ior the uſe ot their gar— 
rucns to the ſouthward, was deſtroyed. Cul. Bradſtreet 
having performed this important ſervice, returned, Many 
were of opinion, that % tne a poſt ought to be kept and 
ſtrong] varciſoned ; others thoug|!.t that it would be unpol- 
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diers, and by the battalions: the whole were ordered to march up 
briſkly, ruth upon the enemy's fire, and not giv. theirs, until they 
were within the enemy s bicaſt-work. 

Aſter theſe ordeis we e iſſued, the whole army, except what had 
been left at the landing- place to cover and guard the baticaux and 
whale boats, and a Provincia! regiment at the Saw-mill, were | 
put in motion, and advanced to Ticonderoga, where they untor- | 
tunately found the intrenchments, not cniy auch ſtronger than 
had bcen repieſented, and thu breaſt-u Ok at leaſt eight or nine 
feet high; but likewiſe the ground beiore it covered with telled 
trees, the branches pointed outwards, which fo fatigued and te- 
tarded the advancing of the troops, that notwithſtanding all their 
intre pidity and bewebr y, W hich I cannot too much commend, We 
ſuſtained ſo conſiderable a loſs, without any proſpect of better 
ſucceſs, that it was no longer pruden: to remain before it; and it 
was therefore judged neceſlary, for the pretervation of the re- 
mainder of ſo many biave wen, to prevent a total defeat, that 
we ſhould wake the beit retieat pothble: Accordingly, after ſe— 
veral repeated attacks, which laſted upwards of ſour hours, un- 
der the moſt difady vantageous circumſtances, and with the loſs oft | 
four hundred and fixty-tour regulars killed, twenty-nine miſſing, 
one thouſand one hundred and — wounded; and eighty 
ſeven Provincials killed, eight miing, and two hundred and thirty- 
nine wounded, ofhcers oi both included, | retircd to the camp | 
we occupied the night beſore, with the broken remains of ſeveral 4 
corps, tending away all the wounded to the batteaux, about three 
miles ditſtance; and eatly the next morning we arrived there our- 
lelves, embark ed, and reached this place the evening of the ꝙth. 
immediately after my return here, I ſent the wounded officers and 
men that could be move ed, to Fort Hdævard and Albany, 5 

ible 
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ſible to preſerve a place at ſuch a diſtance from our own el- 
tabliſhments. /c) 

It is very poſſible, that the ſucceſs of Col. Bradſtreet 
greatly facilitated that of the expedition under Gen. Forbes. 
The General had a very tedious and troubleſome march, 
through a country almoſt impaſſable, very little known, and 
continually haraſſed on his route by the enemy's Indians. 
An advanced guard of this army, conſiſting of about eight 
hundred men under Major Grant, had moit unaccountably 
advanced to Fort du Queſne, with a deſign as it ſhould ſeem 
of reducing the place by a cen de main; but the garriſon 
ſuddenly ſallying out and attacking them warmty on all ſides, 
killed and made priſoners many of this party, and diſperſed 
the ret. This was, however, their laſt ſuccefs; for the 
body of the army being conducted with greater {kill and 
circumſpection, baſticd all their attempts; ſo that the French 


— 


(c) Colonel Braditreet's Letter 10 General Ainherſt, on the Reduc- 
tion of Fort Frontenac. 


Ofawego, Aug. 31, 1758. 


Landed with the troops within a mile of Fort Frontenac with- 

out oppoſition, the 25th. The garcifon ſurrendered priſoners 
of war the 27th, between ſeven and eight in the morning. —-It 
was a ſquare fort of one hundred yards the exterio: fice, and had 
in it one hundred and ten men, ſome women, children, and Indi- 
ans, ſixty pieces of cannon, (half of which were mounted) fixteen 
ſmall mortars, with an immenſe quantity of pioviſions and goods, 
to be ſent to the troops gone to oppoſe Brig. Gen. Farbes, their 
weltern garriſons, Indians, and to ſupport the army under the 
command of M. Lewy, on his intended enterpriſe againſt the No- 
hawk river, valued by the French at 800,090 livres. We 
have likewiſe taken nine veſſels, from eight to cighteen guns, 
which are all they have upon the lake, two of which J have 
brought here; one richly laden; and the others with the proviſions 
I have burnt and deſtroyed, together with the {ort, artillety, ſtores, 
Tc. agreeable to your excellency's inſtructions, thould I ſucceed, 
The garriſon made no icruple of faving, that their tops to the 
ſouthward and weſtern garriſons will ſufler greatly, if not entirely 
ſtarve, for want of the proviſions and veſſels we have dettioved, 
as they have not any left to bring them home from Viagara, 
The terms on which the garriſon ſurrendered were priioners of 
war, until exchanged for equal numbers and rank, 


14 being 
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being convinced by ſeveral ſkirmiſhes that all their efforts 

to ſurprize the troops, or interrupt their communication 

were to no purpoſe, and being conſcious that their fort was 

not terable againſt a regular attack, they wiſely 

Nov. 24. abandoned the place after deſtroying their works; 

and fell down the Ohio, to the numbers of tour 

or five hundred men, towards their more ſouthern ſettle- 

ments. Gen. Forbes once more erected the En- 

25th. gliſh flag on Fort du Queſne. Without any re- 

ſiſtance we became maſters in the third year at- 

ter the commencement of hoſtilities, of that fortreſs, the 

contention for which had kindled up the flames of ſo gene- 

ral and deſtructive a war. This place with its maſters has 

changed its name, and is called Pittſburgh, with a propriety 
which does not need to be pointed out. (d 


Notwith- 


(d Brigadier General Forbes's Letter on his taking of Fort du 


Queſne. 


Have the pleaſure of acquainting you with the ſignal ſuccel; 
of his majeſty's arms over all his enemies on the Ohio, by 
having obliged them to burn, and abandon their Fort du Que ſue, 


which they effected upon the 24th inſt, and of which I took | 


oſſeſſion with my light troops the ſame evening, and with my 
are army the next day. The enemy made their eſcape down 
the river, part in boats, and part by land, to their forts and ſet- 
tlements upon the Miſſiſippi, having been abandoned, or, at leaſt, 
not ſeconded, by their friends the Indians, whom we had previ- 
ouſly engaged to act a neutral part, after thoroughly convincing 
them, in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, that all their attempts upon our ad- 
vanced poſts, in order to cut off our communication, were vain, 
and to no purpole ; ſo they now ſeem all willing, and well diſpo- 
ſed to embrace his majeſty's molt gracious protection. 
Give me leave, therefore, to congratulate you upon this im- 
portant event, of having expelled the French from Fort du Queſne, 
and this prodigious tract of fine rich country; and of having, in 
a manner, reconciled the various tribes, and nations of Indians, 
inhabiting it, to his majeſty's government. | 

So far I had wrote you the 26th, but being ſeized with an inflam- 


mation in my ſtomach, and liver, the ſharpeſt and moſt fevere oi 


all diſtempers, I could proceed no farther ; and, as I have a thou- 


try, in order to explain the motives upon which I proceeded, and 


nd things to ſay, have ordered Major Hallett down the coun- MW 
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Notwithſtanding the unhappy affair at Ticonderoga, the 
campaign of 1758 in America was very advantageous, and 
very honourable to the Engliſh intereſt. Louiſburgh, St. 
John's, Frontenac, and du Queſne reduced, remove from 
our colonies all tærror of the Indian incurſions, diaw from 

the French thoſe uſeful allies, free our frontiers from the 
yoke of then enemics forts, make their jupplies difficult, 
their communications precarious, and all their defenſive or 

o offenſive operations uneffective; whilſt their conntry unco- 
vered of its principal hulwarks, lies open to the heart, and 
affords the moſt pleaſing proſpects of ſucceis to the vigorous 
meaſures which we may be aſſured will be taken in the next 
campaign, Gen. Amherſt is now communes, 

It would be doing great injuſtice to the ſpirit aud eondu&t 
of the miniſtry, not to obſe: ve, that they omitted to diſtreſs 
the enemy in no part, and that their plans of operation were 
as extenſive as they were vigorous. 

Two ſhips of the line with ſome frigates, were 
ſent early in the ſpring to the coaſt of Africa, to Mar. g. 
drive the French from their ſettlements there. 

They entered the river Senegal, and in 'p:te of the obſtruc- 
tion of a dangerous bar, which the ſhips of war 

could not pals, they obliged the French toit May 1. 
which commands. the river to ſurrender. And 

on the 2gth of Deceravber following, Commodore Keppel, 
with the aſſiſtance of forme troops under the commaiid of 
Lieut, Col. Worge, made hiinſelf maſter. ot the iſland of 
Goree and its forts; the garriſon ſurrendering at diſcretion 
to his majelty's {quadron (e. By theſe ſucceſſes, we have 


taken 


— 1 
* 


the various, and almoſt inſurmountable difficulties I had to grap- 
ple with. 

{ thall leave this as ſoon as lam able to ſtand; but God knows 
when, or if ever reach Philadelphia. | 


expect the heads of all the Indians in here to-morrow, whe 
I hope very ſoon to finth with them. 


(e) Commodore Keppel's Letter to My. Secretary Pitt, on his taking 


F the Iſland of Gotee. 
SIR, 8 4 


4 1 Arrived here with the ſquadron under wy command the 28th 
4 1 of December paſt in the evening; and the next morning, 


agree» 
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taken from the enemy one of the moſt valuable branches of 
their 


88 


n 


agreeable to his Maj oſty's inſtructions, I attacked with the ſhips, 
the fort and batteries on the iſland of Goree, which were toon le- 
duced to aſk to capitulate ; and the Goy:1nc.'s dom .ucvo were, to 
be allowed to march the French troops ot of the yorrifon with 
the honours of war. His terms | ab{oiutely rejected und began a 
freſh attack; it was, however, but oi a very thort dutaiton, when 
the iſland, forts, garriſon, Sc. ſutrendered at difc1ction to his 
majeſty's ſquadron. 

Lieut, Col. Worge had his troops embark'd in the flat-noriomed 
| boats, in good order and readineſs, at a proper diſtance, with the 
| tranſports, to attempt a deſcent, when it ſhould be found practi- 
cable or fcquiſite. 

Two days after the furrender of the iſland, I ordered it to be 


a delivered up, with the cannon, artillery, ſtores, and proviſions, 
Sc. to the ofticers and troops, Lieutenant Colonel Horge thonght 


; ht to garriſon the place with; and the colone is taking all na- 
 ginable pains to ſetile and regulate the garriſon in the beſt man- 
Wo ner, and as faſt as things will admit of. 
| The incloſed, Sir, is the ſtate of the iſland, with the artillery, 
ammunition, and proviſions, jound in che place at its furren- 
der. 
French, made priſoners of war, three hundred. 
Blacks, in arms, a great number; but I am not ſufficiently 
informed as yet to ſay preciſely how many they amouut to. 
The loſs the enemy ſuſtained, as to men, is fo very differently 
tuted to me by thoſe that it have been enquired of, that i muſt de- 


- 


— 


fer giving the number till another opportunity. 

Ion ordnance of different bores, ninety three; one braſs twelve- 
pouncder ; iron ſwivels mounted on carriages, eleven; braſs mor- 
*4r3 mounted on beds, two of thirteen inches; ditto, ore of ten 
inches; jron, one of ten inches. In the magazine, powder, one 
hundred barrels, Proviſions of all ſpecics fo: fur hundred men 
for four months. 
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F-xplanation of the Plan of the Iſland of Goree. 


mY 
Mm 
ih | A. The negroe village. H. The chapcl. 
1 3. The company's gardens, c. I. The oiacers-houſe unfiniſhed. 
90 hi C. The ſlavery. K. Hutts for labourers. 
9 D. The negroes fountain. L. The bairacks for carpenters. 
1 E. The company's fountain. M. The apartment for bomvai- 
1 F. The governor's fountain. diers. 


G. The hoſpital. N. Och 
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their commerce, and one of the moſt capable of abundant 
improvement. | 


From 


— — — 


N. Officers, ſtore-houſes, and S. A powder magazine. 
barracks for ſoldiers. T. Shades tor water caſks. 

O. The pharmacy and engi- W. The landing beach, and en- 
neer's laboratory. try into the parade. 

P. The armourer's apartment V. The court of the fort of St. 


and forge. Francis, 
Q. The governor's apartment X. The ſhambles. 
and garden, Tc. V. The burying place. 
R. A ciſlern. R. R. A ciſtern Z. Ditto for che negroes. 
unfiniſhed. &. A rain water ciſtern. 


Explanation of the Batteries, 


1. The grand battery 9 guns. 
2. The ſalute N 1 
(ſmall) — 


3. St. Philip's battery 5 guns. 


Four half moon 

11. ö batteries en bar- g 13 guns. 
bet on the hill. 

12. Two flanking bat- 


4. St. Peter's battery 5 guns, teries for the bay c 4 
Citadel of St. Mi— 13. Three paſſage 
: chael, en barbet | 6 guns. „* os. #- un 
6. North point bat-) 9 guns. 14. Three braſs _ 4 mortars. 
tery F i fplit, iron mortars. 1 damage. 
7. Mortar battery 3 guns. 15. On St. Francis 5 12 guns. 
8. Weſt point battery 5 guns. fort 1 ſplit. 
9. A battery unfiniſh'd 3 guns. — 
10, Negroe batteries 10 guns. Total 110 pieces, 


A Geographical Account of the Rider Senegal. 

The river Senga, or Senegal, is one of thoſe channels of 
the river Niger, by which i: is ſuppoſed to diſcharge its waters 
into the Atlantic ocean: lhe river Niger, according to the beſt 
maps, rites in the eaſt of Africa; and after a courſe of three 
hundred miles, nearly due welt, divides into three branches, the 
molt northerly of which is the Senegal, as above; the middle is 
the Gambia, or Gambra ; and the moſt ſouthern, Rio Grande. 
Senegal empties itſelf into the Atlantic ocean in 169 north lat. 
The entrance of it is guarded by ſeveral forts, the principal of 
which is Fort Lewis, built on an iſland of the ſame name. It 
is a quadrangular fort, with two baſtions, and of no inconſidera- 
ble ſirength. At the mouth of the river is a bar; the beſt ſeaſon 
tor paſſing it, is from March to Auguſt, or September, or mon 
rom 
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From the Faſt Indies we have this year heard nothing 
remarkable. It does not ſeem that the French, notwith- 
ſtanding the great ſtruggle they made to ſend out a ſtrong. 
armament under Gen. Lally, have been in a condition to 
enterpriſc any thing. It is ſaid, and probably with good 
ſoundation, that the greateſt part of that force was dwind- 
Jed away with ſickneſs during the voyage. Our naval force 
was exerted with ſpirit and effect in the Mediterranean. 
The French found that the poſſeſſion of Minorca could not 
drive us from the dominion of the Mediterranean, where 
Admiral Oſborn gave the enemies maritime ſtrength ſuch 
blows, as they muſt long feel, and which merited him the 
greateſt of all honours, to be joined with the conquerors of 
Louiſbourg, in the thanks of the repreſentative body of 
their country. | | 

The coming year ſeems big with great events. In Ger- 
many the affairs of the rival powers of Pruſſia and Auſtria, 
appear to be more nearly balanced than at any time ſince 


the beginning of the war. This force is as great as ever, 


and their animoſity is no way leſſened. Great ſteps are ta- 
ken to aſſemble powerful armies on the Rhine; whilſt Great 
Britain has ſent out two conſiderable armaments, one to the 
Welt Indies, the other to Africa; the ſucceſs of which muſt 


pl 
—— 


from April to July, becauſe the tides are then higheſt. The 


Engliſh had formerly ſettlements here, out of which they were 
driven by the French, who have engroſſed the whole trade from 
Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, which is near five hundred 
miles. The Dutch were the firſt who ſettled in Senegal, and built 
two forts, The French made themſelves matters of them in 1678. 
In 1692 the Englijh ſeized them; but next year the French te- 
took them, and have kept them ever fince. They built Fort 
Leavis in 1692, and have beyond it a multitude of other ſettſe- 
ments, extending two hundred leagues up the river. The princi- 
pal commodities which the French import from this ſettlement are, 
that valuable article of gum ſenega, hides, bees-wax, elephants 
teeth, cotton, gold duſt, negroe ſlaves, oſtrich feathers, amber- 
greaſe, indigo, and civet. 

Formerly we were obliged to buy all our. gum ſenega of the 
Dutch, who purchaſed it from the French; and they ſet what price 
they pleaſed on it. But as the trade to Africa is now opened, b 
this important acquiſition, the price of this valuable drug, which 
is ſo much uſed in ſeveral of our manufactures, is much reduced. 


8⁰ 
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go a great way towards determining the iſſue of the war, 
Other great preparations are alſo making on the part of 
Great Britain. In the mean time, the Dutch enraged at 
the captures of their ſhips, make complaints, and threaten 
armaments. 'The death of the Princeſs of Orange, which 
happened at a moſt critical juncture, adds more perplexity 
to affairs in that quarter. If we look to the ſouthward, the 
clouds ſeem gathering there alſo. The imminent death of | 
the King of Spain, will be an event fruitful of troubles. In 4 
this affair the King of Sardinia, the houſe of Auſtria, and 
the houſe of Bourbon, will find themſelves concerned; to 
ſay nothing of the maritime powers. In a word, the flame 
of war threatens to ſpread in every part of Europe. 
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For the YEAR 1759. 


CHAST.-L 


The inclinations of the Powers at war at the cloſing the laſt 
campaign. The King of Spain's death apprehended. Con- 
dition of the King of Pruſſia, Empreſs Queen, Ruſſia, 
Sweden, Holland, France, and England. 


\ X FHOEVER reſlects upon the concluſion of the 
| ſeveral campargns ſince the year 1755, will ea- 
ſily perceive that at the end of the laſt, the for- 
tune of the ſeveral powers at war ſeemed more nearly up- 
on a balance, than it had been at the cloſe of any of the 
former. The campaign was rather leſs bloody, than that 
which immediately preceded it; and it was not concluded 
with any action of ſuch an eclat, as could greatly raiſe, of 
depreſs the hopes of any of the contending parties. 
parties became more cautious; becauſe it became ever} 
day more evident, that the fortune of war was not to be 


decided by any ſingle ſtroke, however conſiderable. The 
prize 
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prize was reſerved for the player of the ſkilful game; for 


the moſt attentive patience : for the greateſt depth of re- 
fources. An equality of this kind ſeemed at laſt to pro- 
miſe Europe ſome repoſe. All ſides might now give and 
receive honourable and equitable terms; and peace might 
be ſettled on that footing, on which it has been uſually made, 
for ſorne time paſt, in our part of the world. But the great 
deſigns entertained by each power; revenge imbittered b 
the blows which all had felt in their turns, the conſiderati- 
on of the vaſt expences that fell upon all, and which a peace 
at that time would have made fruuleis; even the hopes 
ariſing from the equivocal appearances ot the laſt campaign, 
eſtranged every court from the diſpoſition to peace. Inſo- 
much that there were no terms directly offered by any of 
the belligerent powers; nor did any of the neutral interpoſe 
their mediation. Beſides theſe, another cauſe operated 
powerfully; a great event was hourly expected about this 
time; an event which threatened to involve the Southern 
parts of Europe in the calamities of that war, that had ſo 
long waſted the Northern; and which, whenever it ſhould 
take place, threatened to render the political ſyſtem infi- 
nitely more intricate, and probably to give the war quite a 
new turn. | 
The late King of Spain, by the force of a conjugal affec- 
tion, rarely ſeen in that dignity, ſince the death of his 
Queen had been given up to a melancholy, winch preved 
upon his health, and affected his underſtanding. His death, 
or incapacity, appeared inevitable within a ſhort time. ine 
King of Naples, Don Carlos, was next in the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion. In the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, it had been 
agreed, that the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtaila, 
ſhould be reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria, in caie Don 
Carlos ſhould ever come to the crown of Spain. Theſe 
countries were at the end of that war, in the hands of the 
Empreſs Queen, or her allies. Her Imperial Majeſty had 
let up a claim to the reverſion of theſe dutchies, on the ex- 
tinction of iſſue male in the houſe of Farneſe. But the 
ambition of the Queen of Spain to mate ail her children 
overeigns, put powerful bars in her way to it. This am- 
bitton was one of the cauſes which made the laſt fo general 
a war. The peace of Aix la Chapelle, which put a period 
to that war, after ſettling theſe conteſted dutchies as an 
eſtabliſnment for Don Philip, ſecond ſon to the King of 


Spain, 


aſſiſted her in Germany, could not probably aſſiſt her with 


burſt in a terrible tempeſt over that delightful country. 


bles there, and may not only revive them, but ſpread the 
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Spain, provided, that whenever the event, which we have 
mentioned above, ſhould take place, that is to ſav, the ac- 
ceſſion of Don Carlos to the crown of Spain, then the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily ſhould paſs to the infant Don 
Philip, and the dutchies which formed his eſtabliſhment 
ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria. | 

The King of Naples, not without reaſon, looked upon 
this article of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, as injurious to 
his rights; accordingly he never acceded to it. No method 
in this caſe could be ſeen, which might prevent matters 
from coming to extremities, except the ſituation of the Em- 
preſs, engaged as ſhe was with a powerful adverſary, who 
kept her forces ſtrained to the utmoſt pitch. She was in no 
condition to engage in a new war, however intereſting the 
object might be. Her ally France, who ſo ineffeQtually 


more effect in Italy; ſhe therefore ſeemed to have no other 
part-left, than to acquieſce for the preſent, and wait in 
filence a more favourable opportunity to aſſert her claims, 
The event of the King of Spain's death has ſince happened. 
It has produced none of theſe immediate effe ds which were 
apprehended; and this probably proceeded from the cauſe 
which we have juſt now hinted. A dead calm at preſent 
broods over Italy, But in this tranquillity and filence there 
are materials gathering, which may in no very diſtant period 


They are very nearly the ſame that produced the laſt trou- 


horrors of war once more over all Europe. 

Such were the inclinations of the powers at war at the 
opening of this ycar; their ſtrength ſeemed alſo very entire; 
in particular, the reſources of the King of Pruſſia appeared 
aſtonithing, after the great blows he had ſuffered z and after 
the advantages he had gained, but gained at ſo high a price. 
He was {ti]] able to ſhew himſelf the father and benefaQuor, 
as well as the protector of his people. In the midſt of the 
devouring waſte of ſuch an expenſive war, from the funds 
of his economy he was enabled to remit the taxes to thoſe 
parts of his dominions, which had ſuffered from the Ruſſian 
barbarity ; he even advanced money to thoſe which had 
ſuffered the moſt conſiderably, 

To take a nearer view of his ſituation, we muſt obſerve, 


that the whole kingdom of Pruſſia till remained 1 = 
ands 
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hands of the Muſcovites. The dutchy of Cleves, together 
with his other poſſeſſions on the Rhine, could yield him 
nothing; they were held by the French ; but in theſe reſ- 
pects, his ſituation was not worſe than it had been, almoſt 
from the beginning of the war. He had to balance theſe 


loſſes, the rich country of Saxony, which he had twice in 


one campaign wreſted from the hands of the Auſtrians. Add 
to this, the renewal of the ſubſidy treaty with Great Britain, 
on the advantageous terms of the former year. Theſe were 
undoubtedly great ſupports; and the King ſeemed as entire 
in power, and more advanced in reputation than ever. 

But to a more critical examination, things had an aſpect 
not quite ſo favourable. This appearance was rather ſpe- 
cious than entirely ſolid; and whilſt all without looked full 
and fair, within there was a decay of ſubſtance, and an 
hollowneſs that rung at the ſlighteſt touch. That incom- 
parable body of troops, which at the beginning of the war 
had given him ſo great a ſuperiority, no longer exiſted in 
the ſame perſons. If his troops derived advantages from a 
long ſeries of active ſervice, theſe advantages were equally 
on the ſide of the enemy. His army had known what it 
was to be beaten; and it is no wonder, if a ſort of wearineſs 
and deſpair began to creep upon them, after ſuch an infi- 
nite train of unrewarded fatigues, when they ſaw that ſo. 
many wonderful exploits had not yet ended the war in 
their favour. Many of his beſt generals had been killed in 
battle, or died, or had retired, or were diſgraced. The 
hoards which he had amaſſed before the war, by this time 
muſt have been entirely ſpent ; his dominions muſt have 
been greatly exhauſted, both of men and money. Saxony 
could no longer yield ſuch ſupplics as formerly. The in- 
digence of the ſubdued inhabitants, ſet bounds to the rapa- 
city of the conqueror. The ſubſidy of Great Britain did 
a great deal; but it could not ſupply the deficiencies on 
this, and on every other ſide. Theſe circumſtances, pro- 
bably, made the King of Pruſſia more cautious and dilato- 
ry than uſual. | 

The court of Vienna had as great burthens to ſuſtain 
as the King of Prufſia, and ſhe had ſuffered much greater 
blows. That power has a ſtrength, ſomewhat unaccount- 
able and peculiar to herſelf. More deficient in pecuniary 
funds, than any other great power in Europe, ſhe 1s better 
able to ſubſiſt, and to do conſiderable things without _ 

or 


play with ſufficient ſpirit, the great game which was in 


character almoſt in all things the direct reverſe of that 0 
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For by a long habit, the whole ſtate is formed to its neceſ- 
ſities; and the ſubjeck is more ready to ſupply free quarter, 
and to indure military licence than any other. The coun- 
try is abundantly fruitful in all its parts. And whilſt the 
war is carried on near home, an arbitrary government, 
operating on ſo extenſive an object, can hardly fail of ſuch 
refources, as mult ferve an Auſtrian army; which is till 
paid in a great meaſure, as Tacitus deſcribes the troops of 
the antient Germans to have been; they have a plentiful ta- 
dle in licu of pay | 

And indeed it mult be owned, that there is no Sovereign 
who is more highly honoured in his dominions, or obeyed 
with a greater mixture of love and reverence, by all his 
ſubjects, than her Imperial Majeſty. So that having a very 
ample power, very willing obedience, a large territory and 
many men, not ſufficiently employed in the arts of peace, it 
perhaps may be gueſſed, in what manner ſhe has been able 
to ſupply her many and great loſſes, and to continue 24 
war, like the preſent, better than ſtates more abundant in 
money. Ste is befides, and this is a matter of no ſmall 
conſequence, jupported by the countenance, the authority, 
and the forces of the Empire. And ſhe has for her allies 
the firſt, and moſt formidable names in Europe. In the 
wars which this power carried on in the laſt, and in this 
century, though uſually not very ſucceſsful, ſhe has alway: 
been the laſt to deſire a peace; though frequently flow in 
her operations, ſhe makes amends by an extraordinary per- 
ſeverance. 

This flowneſs could not eſcape general obſervation, it 
the actions of the laſt year. That the Auſtrians did not 


their hatids, after the battle of Hochkirchen, and the entry 
of the Ruffians into the New Marche of Brandenburgh, 
ſeems hardly diſputable. Perhaps it was that the court o 
Vienna, by an error common to many courts, but particu- 
larly fo to this, and often fatal to it, interfered too mucl! 
and too minutely, in the operations of the campaign. 

It is not impoſſible that the character of Marſhal Daun 
himſelf, might have had ſome ſhare in this inactivity; ? 


* Nam epulæ, et quanquam incompti, largi tamen apparati 


pro flipendio cedunt. Tacit, de moribus Germ. F. 14. 1 
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his Pruſſian Majeſty. He ſaw that the King, active, reſo- 
lute and advantageous, waſted himſelf even by that activity 
and ſpirit, to which he owed his moſt brilliant ſucceſſes, 
Should the Auftrians carry on the war in the ſame ſpirit, 
they might ſaffer in the ſame manner, without being ever 
able to equal, much leſs to exceed that great Monarch, in 
a ſtile of action peculiarly his own. Daun therefore, by 
principle, ſeems to have kept his army from coming to 
action, in order to oppoſe a ſtrength entire, and recruited 
by a long reſt, to that of the King of Pruſſia, waſted by the 
efforts it was obliged to make inceſfantly, and on ever 
ſide. His deſign ſeemed to be, that the iſſue of the war 
ſhould rather ariſe from the general reſult and concurrence 
of all the operations, gradually producing a ſolid though a 
ſlow advantage, than from the effects of a bold, quick, and 
maſterly ſtroke. In fa&, the Auſtrians felt all the benefits, 
and all the inconveniencies which uſually attend this ſort of 
conduct, a conduct which probably loft them Saxony in the 
laſt campaign, and which has ſecured them the poſſeſſion 
of what they now hold in that country. The Auſtrians 
and Prufſians watched the time and one another, and came 
very late to action. 

The court of Peierſburg ſtill adhered to its old ſyſtem, 
in ſpite of the late ill ſucceſs of her arms, and all the ef- 
forts of the Britiſh miniſter, to withdraw her from her al- 
liance. If ſhe had ſome loſs of men, it was the leaſt loſs 
ſhe could feel.: and ſhe thought that whilſt the war was 
carried on at the expence of others, the reduction of ſo near, 
ſo dreaded, and ſo heated a rival as the King of Pruſſia, and 
the opportunity of the forming her troops to ſervice, and 
perfecting her officers, were objects of conſequence enough 
to keep her cloſely attached to her firſt ſentiments. 

The Swedes preſerved likewiſe the ſame connexion ; but 
they continued as before, an inconſiderable, and inglorious 
part of the war. 

Holland preſerved her neutrality ; but it was a neutrality 
little reſpected, and indeed in itſelf little reſpeQable. Di- 
vided ia her councils, attentive only to private intereſts, ſhe 
diſguſted the Engliſh, and neither pleaſed nor ſerved the 
French. For ſome of the ſubjects of that republic had car- 
ried on the trade of France in their bottoms, which ſubje&- 
ed them to frequent captures from the Engliſh men of war 
and privateers. This produced loud complaints in Holland, 
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and warm remonſtrances to the court of London. Theſe 
complaints met with little attention, being in many reſpe&s 
but indifferently founded. The affair was drawn out in 
length, until the diſpute was extinguiſhed by the deſtruction 
of its object; ſome of the French colonies were reduced, 
and the trade in the others, grown too ſmall and too hazard- 
ous to be continued longer with any hope of advantage. 
The affairs of France and England were partly connected 
with the general ſyſtem, and partly diſtinct and independent. 
France: perceived that the ſtrength of the Engliſh, and the 
exertion of that ſtrength, increaſed continually in America 
ſhe knew from the natural inferiority of her colonies, and 
the feeble ſtate of her navy, that ſhe could not in reaſon 
hope for great ſucceſs in that quarter; for which reaſon, 
although the ſent a fleet under Monſ. Bompart into the 
Veſt Indies, and ſome men of war, with as many ſtore and 


| tranſport ſhips as ſhe could ſteal out of the river St. Law- 


rence, her great efforts were to be made in Europe; ſhe 
had two objects; the recovery of Hanover, and the invaſion 
of theſe iſlands; in either of which if ſhe ſucceeded, there 
could be no doubt, but that it would prove a ſufficient ba- 
lance for all that ſhe had ſuffered, or had to apprehend in 
any other part of the world. 

With regard to the firſt object, though it was difficult 
to attain it, and though if it ſhould be attained, it did not 
promile to anſwer her purpoſes ſo well as the latter, yet it 
was upon that ſhe chiefly depended. Hitherto indeed the 
ſucceſs which France had in Germany, was not at all pro- 
portioned to the prodigious efforts which ſhe made ; ſhe 
began to find herſelt much exhauſted ; the wants of the 
French obliged them to pay little reſpect to neutral, or 
even to friendly powers; ſo that the eſteem and aſſiſtance 
which they had in Germany, diminiſhed continually. 
They eat up the country, and ſeized on ſuch towns a; 
were convenient to them, without any ceremony: yet 
freed from all theſe reſtraints, their army had made very 
little progreſs; their generals had not diſplayed any great 
abilitzes, and their army, in itſelf very badly compoſed, 
was deficient in diſcipline, to a degree which is ſcarcely 
credible. They kept neither guards, nor poſts, nor cen- 
tinels; a great part of their troops wandered from the 
camp into the neighbouring towns, and returned drunk. 


Their councils of war were held in a tumultuous and diſot— 
derlv 
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derly manner; and all their deſigns were perfectly known 
in the camp of the allies, where a very different picture was 
exhibited, with regard to regularity and caution. 

The French troops have ſeveral eſſential defects in their 
conſtitution, which prevent them from equalling thoſe of 
Germany, and other nations. Several regiments are in a 
manner hereditary in great families, who placed at their 
firſt outſet at a very high point of military rank, think it 
unneceſſary to attain the qualifications, which lead others 
to it ſtep by ſtep. As to the reſt of the officers, as their 
pay is ſmall and their hopes little, few ſtudy the art military, 
as a profeſſion: they ſerve becauſe it is the faſhion to do ſo, 
and that it is thought neceſſary to be a gentleman. Thus 
they diſpatch their buſineſs as a diſagreeable taſk ; and hav- 
ing little to loſe in the ſervice, it is almoſt impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve a due ſubordination. The common men are little 
more than abject vaſſals, and therefore want that high ſpirit 
which in their gentry makes ſome amends for the want of 
knowledge and aſſiduity. And as they are corrupted by the 
example of their ſuperiors, ſo by their negligence they are 
left without any reſtraint. The officers do not chooſe to 
incur the ill will of their men, or to give themſelves trouble, 
by exerciſing that wholeſome ſeverity in which the health 
and vigour of military diſcipline conſiſt. 

The German common people are indeed in a ſtill lower 
ſtate of vaſſalage than the French, and might therefore be 
ſuppoſed naturally, no better ſoldiers ; but rheir bodies are 
more robuſt and hardy; their treatment is ſevere and rigo- 
rous, their ſubordination is moſt exact, which makes their 
diſcipline perfect; and Germany is fo habituated to war, 
that all the people may be ſaid to be born ſoldiers. Theſe 
things give the Germans a great ſuperiority over the French; 
a ſuperiority which was more vifible in this, than in any 
ſormer war, 

Theſe defects in their army were increaſed by the low 
ſtate of their finances, which cauſed their troops to be 
very ill paid, The French court made ſome attempts to 
keep up their credit, by changing their former methods of 
raiſing money, Mr. Silhoute was made comptroller of the 
finances, and the farmers general were removed from their 
former employment of finding the ſupplies. New methods 
vere deviſed, which might ſtave off the entire ruin of their 
finances, until their armies in Germany could ſtrike ſome 
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eſfectual blow, or their project of an invaſion, which qui— 
eted the minds of the people in ſome degree, ſhould be put 
in execution. 

With regard to the latter project, France had formerly 
found that the bare report of ſuch a deſign had ſerved many 
material purpoſes; but in England things had, ſince then, 
been greatly changed. The threats of an invaſion increaſed 
our internal ſtrength, without raiſing any apprehenſions; 
they in a great meaſure executed the militia act, which 
hardly any thing elſe could have put in execution; they in- 
creaſed the regular troops, both in their number and their 
ſpecies. England for the firſt time ſaw light horſe and 
light foot. There reigned in both houſes the moſt perfect 
and unprecedented union. Among the great men there was 
no difference that could in the leaſt affect the conduct of 
the war. The diſpute concerning the preference of the 

continental and the marine ſyſtem, was entirely ſilenced; 
becauſe a ſyſtem took place which comprehended both, and 
operated in both as fully as the warmeſt advocates of either 
could defire. Never did England keep a greater number 

of land forces on foot, on the continent of Europe, in 
England, in America, when ſhe turned all her power to her 
land forces only. Never did ſhe cover the ſeas with ſuch 
formidable fleets, when her navy alone engaged her atten- 
tion. Such is the effect when power and patriotiſm unite; 
when liberty and order kiſs; and when a nation ſits with a 
happy ſecurity under the ſhade of abilities which ſhe has 
tried, and virtues in which ſhe dares to confide. 


CHAT 0. 


The allied army moves, Succeſsful ſkirmiſhes on the ſide of 
the allies. Battle of Bergen. Prince Ferdinand retires 10 
Windeken. Plan of the campaign, General Woberſniw's 
expedition into Poland. Prince Henry's into Bohemia and 
Pranconia. General Macguire defeated. Bamberg pilla- 
ged. Prince Henry returns to Saxony, Heſſe abandoned 
by the allies. 


| HE ſeizing of Francfort in the laſt year, by a moſt 
flagrant violation of the liberties of the Empire, had 
given the French and their allies the moſt material advan- 


tage they had acquired in the campaign; for it 1 to 
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them the courſe of the Maine, and the Rhine, and made it 
eaſy to them to receive every kind of reinforcement and 
ſupply. It ſecured likewiſe that communication between 
them, the Imperial, and the Auſtrian armies, and formed 
that chain, from which they derived no ſmall benefit of 
mutual ſuccour and concurrence in their operations. Much 
depended upon their being diſlodged from that poſt; as 
well with regard to the fortune of his Britannick Majeſty's 
army, as to that of the King of Pruflia. Such a ſtroke muſt 
neceſſarily have the greateſt influence on the events of the 
whole enſuing campaign, Prince Ferdinand, ſenſible of 
this, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted him to enter upon 
action, drew his troops out of their cantonments ; and at 
the head of thirty thouſand men, prepared to diſtodge them, 
before they could receive the ſupplies, of which they were 
in daily expectation. The reſt of his army, conſiſting of 
about ten or twelve thouſand men, were lett to guard the 
electorate, and to watch the biſhoprick of Munſter. Some 
detachments of Hanoverians and Pruſſians had, in the latter 
end of February, driven the Imperialiſts and Auſtrians from 
the poſts, which they occupied at Erfurth and Eiſinach, 
and ſome places in the country of Heſſe; this drew a ſtrong 
body of the enemy into that part, which puſhed them back; 
but the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, who led the army 
of the allies through ways, before deemed impaſſable to an 
army, defeated them in ſome fevere ſkirmiſhes; feveral 
places of importance were taken; feveral whole battalions 
were made prifoners, with their officers. The French, 
alarmad at the vivacity of this beginning, judged it but the 
prelude to ſomething more decifive. Accordingly the Duke 
of Broglio took an advantageous poſt, near Bergen, at a 
village between Francfort and Hanau, which it was neceſ- 
fary the Allies ſhould maſter, before they could penetrate 
to his line. This place he had made his right, and ſecured 
his flanks and centre in fuch a manner, that the attack could 
only be made at that village. 

In this diſpoſition was the French army when the Allies 


approached ; they formed themſelves under an eminence, 


and began the attack on the village of Bergen, between 
nine and ten in the morning, with great intrepidity. They 
were received with a very ſevere fire, which the enemy 
bad prepared for them; they made three attacks in the 
ſpace of about two hours, and were every time repulſed. 
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Prince Ferdinand now obſerved that the enemy ſtill kept 
a good countenance in their poſt, and that his own troops 
began to fall into ſome diſorder. This able general, who 
never riſques his fortune on a ſingle throw, began to think 
of a retreat, whilſt his loſs was yet inconſiderable, and the 
diſorder of his men eaſily to be repaired. But a retreat in 
the face of a victorious enemy, was hazardous; and the 
day was not yet above half ſpent. In this exigence he made 
ſuch movements, as ſtrongly indicated a deſign of falling 
once more upon the village, in the enemy's right, and of 
making at the ſame time a new attack upon their left, 
Theſe appearances were farther countenanced by a cannon- 
ade, on both theſe poſts, ſupported with an uncommon tury, 
The French deceived by theſe manceuvres, kept cloſe in 
their poſts; they expeQed a new and a lively attack every 
moment; they returned the cannonade as briſkly as they 
could; and in this poſture things continued until night came 
on, when the prince made an eaſy retreat, without diſorder, 
or moleſtation, and halted at Windeken. 

In this action the loſs of the allies was about two thou— 
ſand in every way: that of the French was by no means 
leſs conſiderable. The allics indeed ſuffered nothing in 


their reputation; their countenance through the whole 


action having been excellent. Prince Ferdinand gained 
as much honour, and diſplayed as much ſkill, as could 
have been obtained, or ſhewn upon a more fortunate occa- 
ſion. The event however was, in its conſequences, far 
from indifferent ; for the allies having miſſed this blow, 
the French till kept Francfort, and all advantages, which 
they drew from that ſituation; they had time and means to 
receive their reinforcements; and they acquired in a ſhort 
ſpace ſuch a ſuperiority, as obliged prince Ferdinand to 
content himſelf with acting on the defenſive, for a long 
time after. 

The advantages which would have ariſen from another 
iſſue of that batile appeafed more fully, from the operati- 
ons which were carrying on the ſide of Bohemia, and 
which probably were deſigned to concur with thoſe of the 
prince, in ſome grand and comprehenſive ſcheme. There 
is no doubt, that the army of the allies, and thoſe of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, had determined to act in concert, and had 
ſettled ſome plan for that purpoſe ; and though it ſhould 
not be diſcovered with equal certainty, what that plan was, 

it 
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it may not however be unpleaſant to trace it; as far at 
leaſt as a reaſonable conjecture, guided by the lights derived 
from the tendency of each operation, may lead us. For it 
we ſucceed at all, in ſuch an attempt, it diffuſes a wonder- 
ful clearneſs over the whole narrative. 

It is not impoſſible then, that it was deſigned in the firſt 
place, to keep the Ruſſians at a diſtance, until the latter end 
of the ſummer, by the. CeſtruQtion of their magazines in 
Poland. That cn the other fide prince Ferdinand ſhould 
attempt to drive the French towards the Rhine, and to get 
between them and the army of the Empire; which having 
thus loſt its communication with the French, prince Henry 
ſhould ruſh out of Saxony, and fall upon them in Bohemia 
and Franconia, and cut off alſo their communication with 
the great body of the Auſtrians. Then the Imperialiſts, 
would find themſelves ſituated between two hoſtile and ſu- 
perior armies; whilſt in Bohemia, Marſhal Daun would be 
either obliged to try his fortune ſingle handed, with the 
King of Pruſſia, or totally to abandon that kingdom, into 
which it was in the power of the Pruſſians to enter, in op- 
poſite parts at once. 

The firſt part of this plan was executed with great ſpirit 
and ſucceſs. So carly as the 23d of February the Pruſſian 
gencral Woberſnow marcked into Poland from Glogau in 
Sileſia, with forty-ſix ſquadrons, and twenty-nine battalions, 
where they routed ſome bodies of Coſſacks; and after hav- 
ing deſtroyed ſeveral immenſe magazines, particularly one 
at Poſen, ſaid to be ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of fifty 
thouſand men for three months, they returned without any 
loſs into Sileſia, on the 18th of April. 

As for the ſecond Act of this military drama, it was exe- 
cuted with as great ſucceſ5, and with ſome advantages 
more ſtriking than the firſt. Prince Henry commanded the 
Pruſſian troops in Saxony, which the public accounts called 
forty thouſand men. He had certain intelligence, that ſome 
movements, which had purpoſely been made by the King 
of Pruſſia, had drawn the greateſt part of the Auſtrian 


troops, which had been poſted as a watch upon Saxony, 


towards the frontiers of Sileſia, He immediately took ad- 

vantage of this opening, and entered Bohemia in 

two columns: one marched towards Peterſwade: April 15. 

the other, which was commanded by General 

Hulſen, made its way by Paſberg and Commottau. 2 
. r 
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firſt penetrated as far as Loboſchutz, and Leitmeritz, the 
enemy flying before them, and every where abandoning or 
burning the vaſt magazines which they had amaſſed in all 
thoſe parts. 

The body under General Hulſen did as much ſervice, and 
it had a more active employment. The paſs of Paſberg, 
ſtrong in itſelf, was defended by a conſiderable body of 
Auftrians. General Hulſen having conducted his cavalry 
by another way, ſo as to fall directly on their rear, attacked 
them with his infantry in front, and drove them out of all 
their inttenchments; one general, fifty-one officers, and no 
leſs than two thouſand private men, were made priſoners 
: on this occaſion. The Pruſſians loſt but ſeventy 
April 22. men killed and wounded. They returned into 

Saxony with hoſtages for the contributions they 
had exacted. | 
Alfter this fatiguing expedition, the prince gave his troops 
a few days to reſt, and then led them once more to action. 
He directed his march through the Voigtland, towards the 
army of the Empire; they entered Franconia by the way 
of Hoff; they attacked General Macguire, who command- 
ed a body of Auſtrians and Imperialifts. Here they were 
bravely reſiſted for the whole day; but the numbers and 
ſpirit of the Pruſſians prevailing, Macguire gladly took ad- 
vantage of the night to make a retreat, having loſt about 

five hundred men. A few ſkirmiſhes more decided the fate 

of Franconia. The army of the Empire retreated, as the 
Pruſſians advanced, and abandoned the rich biſhopricks of 
Bamberg and Wurtzburg to contribution. The 

May 16. town of Bamberg ſurrendered upon terms; but 
ſome confuſion happening before the capitulation 

was compleatly finiſhed, a party of Croats came to blows 
with a party of Pruſſians, who had by this time poſſeſſion 
of one of the gates; this was reſented as an infringement 
of the capitulation. A pretence was given to plunder the 
place; it was given up to pillage, by order of the comman- 
ders, for two days, in a very unrelenting and licentious 
manner. This produced loud and juſt complaints againſt 
the Pruſſians, and in due time a ſevere retaliation. Prince 
Henry had puſhed back the army of the Empire, as far as 
Nuremberg; he had diſabled a great part of the circle of 
Franconia from giving them aſſiſtance; and thus far he 


had accompliſhed the objeQts of his expedition. EP 
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that part of the plan, which prince Ferdinand was to have 
executed, had failed, it was impoſſible on one hand to hinder 
the French army from ſuccouring that of the Empire, or 
on the other, to prevent a body of Auſtrians from availing 
themſelves of his abſence, to penetrate into Saxony. In 
theſe circumſtances any farther ſtay in Franconia was uſe- 
leſs, and might be dangerous. His army, loaded with booty 
and contribution, returned to their old ſituation. The Au- 
ſtrians retired into Bohemia at their approach. | 

Appearances were hitherto favourable enough to the 
Pruſſians: however none of the great ends propoſed by the 
general plan were fully anſwered. The Ruſſians, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſtruction of their magazines, continued their 
march towards Sileſia, Count Dohna, who had raiſed great 
contributions and levies in the dutchy of Mecklenburg, was 
preparing to oppoſe them on the ſide of Brandenburgh ; 
other parties under other commanders, were poſted at thoſe 
places where their irruption was the moſt apprehended. 
The approach of this army brought things nearer and nearer 
to a criſis. The eyes of all Europe were fixed with anxiety 
and expectation on their progreſs. It appeared the more 
formidable, becauſe the progreſs of the French arms was 
very rapid after the battle of Bergen, 

Prince Ferdinand finding that another attack was not ad- 
viſable, retreated continually. The French poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of Heſſe without oppoſition ; they met as little in 


making their way through the biſhoprick of Paderborn; and 
whilſt their grand army, under Marſhal de Contades, puſhed 
the allies in that quarter and on the ſide of Heſſe, M. 
d' Armentieres was poſted by Weſel, to advance on that ſide 
as occaſion ſhould require. The condition of the allied 
army was extremely dubious ; whilſt the French increaſed 
in their numbers and ſpirit. Their new ſucceſs gave them 
reaſon to hope for a campaign as fortunate as that of 1757. 
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MAAT. 


Expedition to the Weſt Indies under Hopſon and Moore. Ac- 
count of Martinico. Failure there. The Cauſes of it, 
Guadalyupe invaded. Deſcription of that iſland. Baff. 
Terre attacked and burned. Gen. Hapſon dies. Operali- 
ans againſt Grand Terre. Several paſſes forced. The in- 
habitants capitulate, Bravery of a French lady. Mary- 
galante taken, 


REA T Eritain was not content with the efforts which 
ſhe had made in Germany : America, the intereſts 
ot which had given riſe to the war, was the object which 
principally engaged her attention. This was indeed the 
proper object ol her natural ſtrength, and by her ſucceſs in 
this quarter, ſhe moſt effectually laid the axe to the root of 
the enemy's naval power, and cut away one great part of 
the refources which fed the war. A ſquadron of 

Nov. nine ſhips of the line, with ſixty tranſports, con- 

1758. taining ſix regiments of foot, in the end of the 

laſt year, failed for the Weſt Indies, in order to 
attack and reduce the French Caribbee iſlands. General 
Hopſon commanded the land forces; the fleet in the expe- 
dition was to be under the orders of Commodore Moore, 
then in the Weſt Indies. 

Their firſt object was Martinico, the firſt in reputation 
of the French Caribbees, the ſeat of government, the centre 
of all the trade which France carries on with thoſe iſlands; 
ſtrong both by nature and art. This ifland lies in the 15th 
degree N. lat. The ſhore is on every ſide indented with 
very deep bays, which they call Cul de Sacs ; and the ſands, 
only diſcoverable at low water, form in many places a hid- 
den, and almoſt inſurmountable barrier. A lofty ridge ot 
almoſt impaſſable mountains, runs north weſt and ſouth eaſt 
quite through the iſland ; all the ſpace on both ſides is inter- 
ſected at inconſiderable diſtances with deep gullies, through 
which the water pours down in the rainy ſeaſons, with 
great impetuoſity. In other reſpects, the iſland is pleaſant 
and fruitful ; well watered, and well cultivated, abounding 
with plantations and villages all along the ſea coaſt. The 
two principal-places are St. Pierre, and Port Royal ; both 
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towns conſiderable in this part of the world, for their mag - 
nitude, trade and ſtrength. 

By this ſhort deſcription may be diſcerned, how deſirable 
ſuch a conqueſt was, and the difficulties which naturally 
oppoſed themſelves to it. They were the greater, becauſe 
at this time there was in the iſland a conſiderable number 
of regular troops. They have at all times a numerous and 
well armed militia, not contemptible for their diſcipline, 
and well ſuited to the ſervice of the country ; add to this, 
that they can bring into the field a large body of negroes, 
habituated to arms, and in general well affected to the in- 
tereſts of their maſters. 

The Engliſh forces landed without oppoſition, on the 
weſt ſide of Port Royal harbour, after the men, 
of war had driven the enemy from their bat- Jan. 6. 
teries and entrenchments. But on their landing, 
they found that the nature of the country proved a greater 
obſtruQtion to their progreſs, than the ſtrength of the enemy. 
Theſe profound gullies, incloſed by ſteep, and almoſt per- 
pendicular precipices, proved an unſurmountable obſtacle 
to the regular march of the troops, or the conveyance of 
cannon. 'The enemy had broke up the roads; ard five 
miles of ſuch roads, and through ſuch an impracticable 
country, were to be paſſed before Port Royal could be at- 
iacked by land. The commander, therefore, of the forces, 
judged the difficulties on the land- ſide inſurmountable ; the 
naval commander held it impoſſible to put the cannon aſhore 


nearer to the fort. Some jealouſy ſeems to have ariſen. 
The reſult of the whole was, that the forces were reim- 


barked on the day of their landing. 


Very little was done at Port Royal; but it was hoped, 
that more would be done at St. Pierre. They accordingly 
let ſail for that place; but when they had arrived 
before it, and examined the coaſt, new diffcul- 
ties aroſe, which produced a new deliberation. 
They determined that the fort could not be reduced, with- 
out ſuch detriment to the troops and the ſhipping, thar 
they could afterwards make little uſe of their {ucceſs; and 
m this they had probably good reaſon. The condu of 
the officers afterwards plainly demonſtrated, that no mean 
views had any influence on their councils ; they agreed to 
abandon their enterprize azainſt Martinico, But having 
been foiled in this their firſt attempt, they reſolved not to 


Terr, 


19th. 
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return with the diſgrace of having done nothing worthy of 
the greatneſs of the armament, and the expectation of their 
country. They conſidered, that the iſland of Guadaloupe 
was an object, though not of ſuch an eclat, of full as much 
real conſequence as Martinico; and they knew, that it was 
neither ſo ſtrong in troops or fortifications. Their firſt 
failure might lead to an advantage, as conſiderable as that 
which they had miſſed. In purſuance of theſe reſolutions, 
they ſet ſail for Guadaloupe. 

The iſland is called Guadaloupe, from a reſemblance 
which it bears to a chain of mountains of the ſame name 
in Old Spain. To ſpeak with exactneſs, Guadaloupe is 
rather to be conſidered as two iſlands, divided from each 
other by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or ſalt-water river, not 
above three hundred feet over where it is wideſt. One of 
theſe iſlands is called the Grand Terre; the other more 
particularly and by diſtinction, Guadaloupe; they are to- 
gether in a circle about ninety leagues. The firſt is nearly 
deſtitute of freſh water, and not perfectly cultivated ; but 
it is otherwiſe with Guadaloupe. No part of the world 
is furniſhed with more or better. No leſs than fifty ri- 
vers, in that ſmall circuit, throw themſelves into the ſea; 
many navigable by boats, for two, ſome even for three 
leagues into the country. Not to mention the numberleſs 
ſprings which riſe among the rocks, and after a thouſand 
beautiful meanders, loſe themſelves in the larger ſtreams. 
The firſt accounts which we have of that country, are la- 
viſn in the deſcription of its beauties; and the lateſt agree 
with them, that no part of the Weſt Indies, perhaps of the 
world, affords more agreeable and romantic ſcenes. It is 
full of high mountains; one of which towers far above the 
reſt, and is a volcano, continually emitting ſmoke and fire. 
From hence they have conſiderable quantities of ſulphur. 
They have alſo hot baths, fit for all the medicinal purpoſes 
in which ſuch waters are uſed. The land in the valleys 1 
extremely fertile; it produces the uſual Weſt India com- 
modities, ſugar, indigo, coffee, cotton, and ginger : the 
mountains abound with game: ſo that there is nothing in 
the iſland wanting, for the convenience and delight of life, 
in an air more temperate and ſalubrious than is commonly 
breathed -between the tropics. 

The French began to plant colonies in this iſland as early 


as the year 1632. But for a long time this, together 
a 
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all their other colonies, continued in a languiſhing condi- 
tion: It was in the beginning of the preſent century, that 
they began to emerge. After the peace of Utrecht had 
given France tune to breathe, ſhe turned her attention 
ſtrongly to theſe iſlands; Guadaloupe partook however leſs 
of this care than Martinico, and yet, by its natural advan- 
tages, it does not fall ſnort of that iſland, neither in the 
quantity, or the goodneſs of its produce; if it does not 
greatly exceed it in both; as it certainly does in its capacity 
to receive all ſorts of improvement. The importance of 
this iſland, until its late conqueſt, was very little known in 
England. The reaſon was this; by an old regulation, the 
people of Guadaloupe were forbid to trade directly with 
Europe, but were obliged to ſend all their produce to 

Martinico, from whence they had all their European 
commodities. A ſtrange regulation, to be continued in an 
age fo enlightened as this, by a nation ſo enlightened as 
France. 

The Engliſh made attempts upon this iſland in 1691, and 
1703; but they were neither powerful enough, nor con- 
ducted with ſufficient ability to produce any permanent ef- 
iet; the troops waſted the country, and retired with their 
booty. But on this occaſion, of which we are going to 
ſpeak, they were more able, ſtrong, and fortunate. 

On the 23d of January, the fleet came before the town 
of Baſſe Terre, the capital of the iſland, a place of conſi- 
derable extent, large trade, and defended by a ſtrong for- 
treſs. This fortreſs, in the opinion of the chief engineer, 
was not to be reduced by the ſhipping. But Commodore 
Moore, notwithſtanding this opinion, brought four men of 
war to bear upon the citadel ; the reſt were diſpoſed againſt 
the town, and the batteries which obſtructed the landing. 
About nine in the morning a fire from all fides began, 
which continued with the utmoſt fury until night, when 
the citadel, and all the batteries, were effectually ſilenced. 
During this cannonade the bombs, that were continually 
ſhowered upon the town, ſet it on fire in ſeveral places. It 
burned without interruption the whole of this and the fol- 
lowing day; when it was almoſt totally reduced to aſhes. 
The loſs was prodigious from the number of warehouſes in 

the town, full of rich, but combuſtible materials. Nothing 
could be more ſtriking, than the horror of the ſpectacle, 
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from the mutual and unremitted fire of ſo many great ſhips 
and batteries, heightened with a long line of flames, which 
extended along the ſhore, and formed the back ground of 
this terrible picture. 
In this lively engagement, our loſs was very inconſidera- 
ble. The next day the forces landed without op- 
Jan. 24. poſition, and took poſſeſſion of the town and cita- 
del. Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the iſland was 
far from being reduced. The country is rugged and moun- 
tainous, and abounded with paſſes and defiles, of a difficult 
and dangerous nature. The inhabitants had retired with 
their armed negroes into the mountains; and all ſeemed 
prepared to defend their poſſeſſions bravely, and to the laſt 
extremities. 
General Hopſon died on the 27th of February, and Ge- 


neral Barrington ſucceeded him. He embarked part of his 


forces for the Grand Terre, where Colonel Crump attack- 
cd and reduced the towns of St. Anne, and St. Francois ; 
whilſt this attack diverted the enemy's attention, the Gene- 
ral fell upon the ſtrong poſt of Goſier, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of it; and thus the Grand Terre was in a manner 'te- 
duced, and diſabled from ſending any relief to the other 
art. 
E There is a conſiderable mountain, not far from the town 
of Baſle Terre, called Dos d'Aſne, or the Aſs's Back; thi- 
ther a great part of the enemy had retired. It is a poſt of 
great ſtrength, and great importance, as it keeps a watch 
upon the town, and at the ſame time forms the only com- 
munication there is between that town and the Capes 
Terre, the plaineſt, pleaſanteſt, and moſt fruitful part of 
the whole iſland. It was not judged praQticable to break 
into it by this way; and all the reſt of Guadaloupe was in 
the enemy's poſſeſſion. Therefore a plan was formed lor 
arother operation, by which it was propoſed to ſurprize 
Petit Bourg, Goyave, and St. Mary's, and by that way to 
march into Capes Terre, which might be eaſily reduced. 
But this deſign failing, it was neceſſary to attempt thole 
places by main force. Col, Clavering and Col. Crump 
anded near Arronville, and attacked the enemy, ſtrongly 
intrenched at a poſt, ſtrong by nature, called Le Corne. 
This was forced; another intrenchment at Petit Bourg had 
the ſame late; a third near St. Mary's yielded in the ſame 
manner. An opening being at laſt made into the Capes 
Terre, 
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Terre, the inhabitants ſaw, that the beſt part of the coun- 
try was on the point of being given up to fire and ſword; 
they came in and capitulated ; their poſſeſſions, 

and their civil and religious liberties were granted May 1. 
to them. : 8 

Three ſmall iſlands, gear Guadalonpe, Deſeada, 

Santos and Fetite Terre, ſurrendered a few days 19th. 
after, and on the ſame terms. | 

This capitnlation was hardly ſigned, when the French 
ſquadron under M. Bompart appeared before the iſland, 
and landed at St. Anne's, in the Grand Terre, the Gene- 
ral of the French Caribbees, with fix hundred regular 
troops, two thouſand buccaneers, and a Jarge quantity of 
arms and ammunition. The capitulation was made at the 
moſt critical time; for had this reinforcement arrived but 
a day ſooner, the whole expedition had probably been 
loſt, 

Thus came into the poſſeſſion of Great Britain, this 
valuable iſland, after a campaign of near three months, in 
which the Engliſh troops behaved with a firmneſs, cou- 
rage and perſeverance, that ought never to be forgotten. 
Intolerable heat, continual fatigue, the air of an unaccuſ- 

tomed climate, a country full of lofty mountains and ſtee 
precipices, poſts ſtrong by nature and by art, defended by 
men who fought for every thing that was dear to them; all 
theſe difficulties only increaſed the ardour of our forces, 
who thought nothing impoſſible under commanders, who 
were not more diſtinguiſhed for their intrepidity and ſkill, 
than their zeal for the ſervice of their country, and the 
perfect harmony and good underſtanding that ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. There is nothing perhaps ſo neceſſary to in- 
ipire confidence into the ſoldier, as to obſerve that the offi- 
cers have a perfect confidence in one another (a). 


It 


1175 — 


(a) The Hon. Gen, Barrington's Letter to the Right Hon. Mr. Se- 
cretary Pitt, particulariſing his proceedings at Guadaloupe, 


May 9, 1759. 


N my laſt letter of the 6th of March, I had the honour to ac- 

quaint you, that the troops under my command at Guadaloupe, 
except the garriſon of Fort Royal) were all embarked, with 
their 


4 
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It muſt not be omitted, that many of the inhabitants 
exerted themſelves very gallantly in the defence of their 
country. A woman, a conſiderable planter in the iſland, 

parti- 


their baggage, c. without the loſs of a man. The fleet failed 
the next morning for Fort Louis, but from the very great difficulty 
of turning to windward, were not able to reach it till the 11th, 
at four in the afternoon, when all the ſhips of war, but only 
twenty five of the tranſports, came to an anchor ; the others were 
either driven much to leeward, or prevented by the winds and 
ſtrong currents from weathering the point of Saintes. 

I went on thore at Fort Lewis that evening to ſee the Fort, and 
the works carrying on by the detachment that had already been 
ſent thither from Baſſeterre, 85 

On the 12th, I went in a hoat to reconnoitte the two coaſts of 
this Bay, as well the Grand Terre fide, as that of Guadaloupe, to 
find a proper place for making a deſcent ; but Commodore More 
having acquainted me in the evening of that day, that he had re- 
ceived certain intelligence of a French ſquadron of ſhips of war, 
conſiſt ing of nine fail of the line and two frigates, being ſeen ta 
the northward of Barhbadoes, and that it was therefore neceſſary 
for him to quit this place, with all the ſhips of war under his 
command, and go into Prince Rupert's Bay, in the iſland of Do- 
minico, as a fituation more advantageous for the protection of Ba- 

ſeterre, and this place as well as the Engliſb iflands ; I thought it 
adviſeable the next day to call together the General Officers to 
conſider what, in our preſent ſituation, was beſt to be done, and 
it was determined; notwithſtanding the divided ſtate of the troops 
by the ſeparation of the tranſports, the weak ſtate of Fort Lows, 
and the impoſſibility of ſupplying it with water but from the ſhips, 
and the many difficulties which then appeared, that it would be 
moſt for his Majeſty's ſervice, and the honour of his arms, to dv 
the utmoſt to keep poſſeſſion of the Fort, and to wait ſome fur- 
ther intelligence of the motions of the enemy. i 

Commodore Moore ſailed the next morning for Prince Rupert, 
Bay, with all the ſhips of war, except the Roebuck of 40 guns, 
which he left, as ſome protection to the tranſports. 

From this time to the 19th, I continued to direQ works to be 
made for the ſecurity of the camp, and for the finiſhing, as wel 
as ftrenpthening the lines, when, the chief engineer, who was on 
board one of the tranſports that could not before get up, beirs 
arrived, and having made to me a report of the weakneſs of the 
Fort, I thought it neceſſary to call a council of war to conhide! 
the fate thereof; and it being debated whether the Fort . 
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particularly diſtinguiſhed herſelf; ſhe was called Madam 
Ducharmy : this amazon put herſelf at the head of her ſer- 


vants and ſlaves, and acquitted herſelf in a manner not in- 
terior to the braveſt men. 


Soon 


not be made tenable, and kept as a garriſon for his Majeſty's 
ſervice, on a more circumſcribed plan, though it appeared im- 
poſſible to keep it in the preſent extent of out-poſts ; it was de- 
termined, after much conſideration, that from its weakneſs and 
bad conſtruction, its being commanded by ſeveral heights very 
contiguous to it, as well as the | ape difficulty (I may indeed fay 
the impoſſibility) of procuring for the preſent, and eſtabliſſiing a 
conſtant ſupply of water, and other more neceſſary things for che 
ſupport and defence ot a garriſon in this pari v! the world, not 
to be tenable. However, Sir, I was determined to hold it, until 
ſome future event might convince me What was beſt to be done 
for his Majefty's ſervice. 

I refleted on the ſtate of the army under my command, and of 
the little probability there was ©! tucceeding in any attempt of 
reducing the country by the 1100ps I had, without the aſſiſtance 
of the ſhips of war to cover them in landing. But however I de- 
termined to make a deſcent on the coaſt of Grand Terre; and for 
that purpoſe I ordered Col. Crump, with a detachment confiſtin 
of ſix hundred men, to go in ſome of the tranſports that — 
moſt guns, and endeavour to land between the towns of St. Anne 
and St. Francois, and deſtroy the batteries and cannon, which was 
happily executed with very little loſs. 

As I imagined by my ſending Col. Crump to attack the towns of 
St. Anne and St, Francois, the enemy would be obliged to detach 
ſome of their troops from the poſt of Gier, I ordered, two days 
after he ſailed, the only three hundred men I had left to be put on 
board tranſports, and lye off that town ; and in the morning of the 
29th, I went to reconnoitre the battery and intrenchments, and 
perceiving that the enemy appeared leſs numerous than for ſome 
time before, I made a diſpoſition for forcing them by two different 
attacks, This was executed the next morning at ſun- riſing, with 
great ſpirit and reſolution by the troops; and notwithſtanding the 
ire of the enemy from their intrenchments and battery, both were 
ſoon carried with little loſs, and the enemy drove into the woods. 


The troops immediately deſtroyed the cannon and battery, with 


the town. 

This being happily effected, I ordered the detachment to force 

its way to Fort Louis; and, at the ſame time, ſent orders for the 
L232 garriſon 
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Soon after the reduction of Guadaloupe, the 

May 26. iſland of Marigalante ſurrendered itſelf upon 
terms ſimilar to thoſe which were granted to the 

formet 


gart ĩſon to make two ſallies, ane to the right, in order to put the 
enemy between two fires, and the other to attack their lines, as J 
kuew that which I had juſt made would oblige them to ſend troops 
to oppole our paſſage on that fide. The firit was made, but the 
latter, by ſome miſtake, was not executed; which, had it been 
done, we muſt have inevitably been in poſſeſſion of their lines. 
The detachment from Gojer forced their paſſage with ſome loſs, 
notwithſtanding a very ſtrong paſs that the enemy wore poſſeſſes 
of, and took poſſeſſion of a battery of three twenty-four pounders, 
which would, the next day, have played upon our camp. 
| Governor Deſbriſay, whom I had left at Fort Royel in Baſſi- 
terre, having been killed by the blowing up of ſome cartridges 
that took fre from the wadding of a twenty-four pounder that was 
diſcharged from the upper baſtion of Fort Royal, at a body of the 
enemy, on the 23d of March; I appointed Major Mefwnlt, who 
commanded the detachment of the 38th regiment from the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, to be governor in his room. Major Trellene, a 
lieut. of the 63d regiment, and two private men, were likewiſe 
killed by this accident; and a capt. another lieut. ami three men 
wounded : And the parapet of that baſtion leveiled with the 
ground by the exploſion. 

At the ſame time that | was acquainted with this accident, | 
was told, that the enemy had erected a bomb- battery, and thrown 
feveral ſhells into the tort ; and that they had, for ſome time paſt, 
been working, as the garriſon ſuſpected, upon another battery; 
I therefore ordered Governor Metwil! to cauſe a ſortie {fally) to 
be made from ihe gattiſon in order to deſtroy it. Accordingly 3 
detachment of three hundred men fallied ont under the com- 
mand of Capt. Blomer, on the iſt of April, and without much 
difficulty forced the enemy's intrenchments, and got into the work, 
which proved to be a battery of one eighicen-pounder, and one 
twelve nearly compleated. Out * e ſpiked the guns, and re- 
turned to the garriſon with the loſs of only fix men killed, and fir 
wounded. 

As I thought the fort, by this accident, might want the aſſiſſ- 
ance of the chief engineer, I ſent him thither immediately, as we!t 
as the commanding officer of the artillery, that no ticme might be 
loſt in putting it again in a proper ſtate of defence. 


The remaining part of the tranſports, with the troops, being 
BOW 
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former iſland. This is a ſmall place, but the conqueſt is of 
confequence, as the French by this are left no footing in the 
Leeward iflands: Martinico is one of thofe to the wind- 


ward. 


0 


now arrived; nine having come on the 23d of March, and the 
others by one or two in a day; as I had long intended, fo foon 
as it was in my power to make an attack on the Guadalonpe fide, 
as the enemy had there ſome poſts of infinite confequence, I form- 
ed, upon the information of ſome Negroes, who promiſed to con- 


duct the troops in flat-bottom boats by night, a deſign of furpriz-- 


ing Petit Bourg, Guoyave, and St. Martes, at the fame time. 
The firſt was to be effected by Brig. Crump, who, the moment he 
had made himſelf maſter of it, was to march to bay Mabaut, and 
deſtroy the batteries there, as well as a large magazine of provi- 
fions that the enemy had collected from the Duteb, and to hinder 
any more arriving: The latter, under Brig, Clawering, after he 
had ſurpriſed St. Marie's and Guoyave, was to march into the 
Capeſterre, and reduce that fine country. The ſucceſs of this 
appeared not only to me, but to the gentlemen who were to exe- 
cute it, almoſt infallible : But the night proved fo bad, and the 
Negree conductors were fo frightened, that they run ſeveral of 
the boats on the thoals, of which that coaft is full; fo that tho” 
Brig. Clavering did land with about eighty men, yet the place was 
{o full of mangroves, and fo deep in mud, that he was obliged to 
return, but not without the enemy's diſcovering our deſign. 

This obliged me to attempt by force, what could not be effect- 
ed upon a fafer plan: But as I then was laid up in a moſt ſevere 
tit of the gout in my feet, head, and ſtomach, I ſent Brigadiers 
Clawering and Crimp to reconnoitre the coaſt near Arnorville ; and 
upon their report, J ordered one thouſand three hundred regulars, 
and one hundred and fifty of the Antigua volunteers, to land un- 
der the protection of the Wookwich man of war: What happened 
afterwards, you will ſee by the following letter which I received 
at Petit Bourg from Brig. Clawering, on the 25th of April. 


At M. Poyen's, Capeſterre, Guadalowpe, April 24, 1759 
SIR, 


()* Thurſday the 12th of April, at day-break, I landed with 
the troops which you put under my orders, conſiſting of 
one thouſand three hundred men, excluſive of the Antigua volun- 


ters, at a Bay not far diſtant * Arnoville, The enemy made 
3 Bo 
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ward. Theſe beginnings were happy omens of the ſucceſs 
of the more important undertaking, which was to be carried 
on in another part of America. The reputation of our 

arms 


* 


* 


no oppoiition to our landing, but ietired, as our troops advanced, 
to very ſtrong intrenchments behind the :iver Le Corn, This poſt 
was to them of the greateſt importance, as it covered the whole 
counuy to the bay Maass whine the proviſions and ſupplies of 
all ioits were landed . Euftatia, and theietore they had ve- 
ry early taken poſſeiſ.. of it, and had {paica no pains to ftrengthen 
it, though ne fhivwiion was ſuch as revaired very Jutle aſſiſtance 
from art. The iwer was my acc e ai rwo nat o paſles, on 
account cf a moraſs covered with .:.angioves, and thole places 
they had occupied with a redoubi and welt palliiaded fen ννẽh.- 


ments, defended with cannon, and all the militi» i that part of 


the country. We could only approach them :r. « very concacted 
front, which was at leaſt reduced to the bre=2cth of the roads, in- 
terſected with deep and wide ditches. Our artiilery, which con- 
ſiſted of four field pieces and two hawbitzers, were ordered to 
keep a conſtant fire on the top of the intrenchments, to cover the 


attack made by Duroure's regiment and the Highlanders, h, on 


this occaſion, behaved with the greateſt ccolneſs and rein, 
keeping up, as they advanced, a regular platoon firing. I'nis be- 
haviour ſo intimidated the enemy, that they abandoned the finſt 
intrenchment on the left, ima which the Highlanders threw them- 
ſelves, ſword in hand, and puiſued the enemy, with part of Du- 
roure's regiment, into the redoubt, 

The enemy till kept their ground at their intrenchments on the 
right, from whence they annoyed our people very much, both 
with muſquetry and cannon ; and though thoſe who had carried 
the firſt intrenchments had got into their rear, yet, till a bridge 
could be made to paſs the river, they could not get round to at- 
tack this poſt. This took us up near half an hour ; but however 
we got up time enough to take near ſeventy of the enemy priſo- 
ners, as they were endeavouring to make their eſcape, amongſt 
2 were ſome of the moſt conſiderable inhabitants of the 
iſland. 

We found in both the intrenchments ſix pieces of cannon. Our 
loſs was one officer and thirteen men killed, and two officers and 
fifty two men wounded, 

So ſoon as the ditches could be filled up for the paſſage of the 
artillery, we proceeded on our march towards Petit Bourg. 


conſiderable number of the enemy had lined an —_ 
about 
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arms there, except in the reduction of Louiſbourg, had 
hitherto not been very great. But other commanders were 
now appointed, and other maxims prevailed. However, 


ve 


about half a mile on the left of the road, but when they perceived 
we were endeayouring to ſurround them, they abandoned it, keep- 
ing always about two hundred yards in our front, ſetting fire to 
the ſugar-canes, which obliged us more than once to leave the 
road, to avoid any accident to our powder. 

The troops arrived late on the banks of the river Lezard, be- 
hind which, at the only ford, the enemy had thrown up very 
ſtrong intrenchments, protected with four pieces of cannon on the 
hill behind them. 

Having reconnoitred the fide of the river, and finding it might 
coſt us very dear to force the paſſage at the ford, I therefore kept 
up their attention all the night by firing into their lines, during 
which time I got iwo canoes conveyed about a mile and a half 
down the river, where being launched, we ferryed over, before 


break of day in the morning, a ſufficient number of men to at- 


tack them in flank, whilſt we ſhould do the fame in front: The 
enemy foon perceived their danger, and left their intrenchments 
with the greateſt precipitation, 

Thus we paſſed without the loſs of a man, ftill purſuing them 
to Petit Bourg, which place they had fortihed with lines, and a 
redoubt filled with cannon. 

We found Capt. Uvedale there, in the Granada bomb, throw- 
ing ſhells into the fort. The enemy did not remain in it long, 
when they ſaw our intention of occupying the heights round them, 
but left us maſters of that, and the Port, with all the cannon 
round the place. 

We halted here the 14th, to get proviſions for the troops. 


On the 15th at day break, Brig. Crump was detached with 


ſeven hundred men to the bay Mabaut, and at the fame time Capt, 
Steel with one hundred to Guoyave, about ſeven miles in our 


front, to deſtroy a battery there. The panick of the enemy was 


ſuch, that they only difcharged their cannon at him, and aban- 
doned a poſt that might have been defended againſt an army. He 
nailed up ſeven pieces of cannon, and returned the ſame evening 
to Petit Bourg, Brig, Crump returned likewiſe the next day with 
his detachment from the bay Mabaut, where he found the town 
and batteries abandoned. Theſe he burnt, with an immenſe 
quantity of proviſions, that had been landed- there by the Dutch, 
and reduced the whole country, as far as Petit Bourg. 


L4 The 
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we poſtpone the narrative of theſe very intereſting events, 
to conſider thoſe which intervened on the continent of Eu— 
rope, in which too we are to ſee our arms no leis diſtin- 


guiſhed; 


— — 


The heavy rains on the ſucceeding days had fo ſwelled the ri— 
vers, that it was impoſſible for the troops to advance; however, 
this delay gave us an opportunity of ſtrengthening the polt ar 
Petit Bourg. 

On the 18th in the evening, the Antigua volunteers took poſ- 
ſeſſion again of Guoyave ; they were {ſupported early the next 110!n- 
ing by a detachment commanded by Lieut. Col. Bar/ow, who had 
orders to repair the road for the paſſuge of the cannon. 

On the 2oth, after leaving two hundred and fi'ty men to guard 
Petit Bourg, the remaining part of the detachment, with the can- 
non, moved on to Guoyawve, in order to proceed afterwards to St, 
Marie's, where we were informed the enemy were collecting their 
whole force to oppoſe us, and had likewiſe thrown up 1ntrench- 
ments, and made barricadoes on the road to prevent our approach 
to it. We were not long before we perceived them; but, at the 
ſame time, we found, as well by our own obſervation, as by the 
information of the guides, that it was not impoſſible to get into 
their rear by roads the enemy thought impracticable, and conſe- 
quently had guarded with very little cars. 

A detachment was immediately formed under Col. Bar loav, for 
this ſervice, and orders were ſent to haſten the march of the ar- 
tillery, which, from the badneſs of the roads, had not been able 
to get up. The firſt ſhot from our cannon, placed very near their 
intrenchment, with the alarm that was given by our detachment 
in the rear, made the enemy very ſoon ſenſible of the dangerous 
ſituation they were in, and indeed their precipitate flight only fa- 
ved them from being all taken priſoners. 

We purſued them as far as the heights of St. Marie's, where 
we again formed our men, for a freſh attack on the lines and bat- 
teries there. 

Whilſt the barricadoes were levelling for the artillery, we at- 
tempted a ſecond time to paſs the woods and precipices that co- 
vered the flanks of the enemy's lines ; but, before we could get up 
our cannon, they perceived our movement, and began to quit their 
lines to oppoſe it, which made us reſolve, without any further 
delay, to attack them immediately in front; and it was accord- 
ingly executed with the greateſt vivacity, notwithſtanding the con- 
ſtant firing of both their cannon and muſquetry. They abandoned 
here all their artillery, and went off in ſo much confuſion, that 
they never afterwards appeared before us. 1 

Ve 
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guiſhed; and to behold England emerging from the rub- 


biſh of low principles and timid conduct, once more become 
the pride and terror of Europe, and aQting in a manner 
not unworthy the moſt illuſtrious periods of her hiſtory. 


CHAP. 


We took up our quarters at St. Marie's that night, and the 
next day entered the Capeſterre, which is the richeſt and moſt 
beautiiul part of this or any other country in the Weſt-Indies. 
Eight hundred and ſeventy Negroes, belonging to one man only, 
ſurrendered this day 
Here Meſſ. de Glainwilliers and Duqueruy, deputed by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the iſland, met me to know the terms you 
would grant them; and, as I accompanied them to Petit Bourg 
the next day, and there preſented them to you, it is not neceſſary 
for me to mention any tranſaction ſince that time. ; 

cannot, however, conclude, without doing juſtice to thoſe, to 
whoſe merit is due the ſucceſs that has attended the King's arms 
on this occaſion ; I mean the ſpirit and conſtancy of the troops: 
To Brig. Crump, without whole concurrence I never undertook 
any thing, but chiefly to yourſelf, Sir, who planned the whole 
enterprize, and who furniſhed me with all theſe means, without 
which, neither bravery or prudence can little avail. 


a. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


J. CLAVERING. 


The Hon. General Barrington's Letter to the Right Hon. Mr. Se- 
cretary Pitt, dated Head Quarters, in the Capeſterre, Guada- 
loupe, May 9, 1759. 


I Have the ſatisfaction to inform you, that by great perſeve- 
1 rance, and changing entirely the nature of the war, by carry- 
ng it on by detachments, I have at length made myſelf maſter of 
Cuadaloupe and Grand Terre. This is a work, Sir, that, TI be- 
live, the moſt ſanguine (conſidering our total ſeparation from the 
fleet) could not expect to have been performed by ſo ſmall a bo- 
dy of men. 

{ thall not in this trouble you with a detail, as I have done my- 
ſel the honour of ſending it to you in my other letter. I ſhall 
oaly ſay in general, that the great good conduct and zeal of Bri- 
gaders Clawering and Crump, and the bravery-of the troops, got 
the better of every obſtacle ; forced the enemy in all their in- 

| trenchments, 
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. 
Progreſs of the French after the battle of Bergen. Munſter 


and other places taken. Situation of the French, and »f 
the Allies. Motions of Prince Feriinand, Battle of Min- 
den. Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick defeats the Duke 
of Briſac. The French paſs the Wrſer. J. G. S. reſigns 
the commend of the Britiſh forces; Marguis of Granby 
ſucceeds him. The French driven to Marpurg. Siege of 
Munſter. M. d' Etrees arrives at the French camp. Pro- 
ject of France for an invaſion. Havre bombarded. Action 
off Cape Lagos. French fleet defeated. 


E left the army of Prince Ferdinand upon the retreat, 

ever ſince the battle of Bergen. The French ad- 

vanced with great vivacity ; their light troops made incur- 
ſions 


trenchments, and ſtrong paſſes; took fiſty pieces of cannon, and 
advanced as far as the Capeſterre, the only remaining unreduced 
part of the country, This at lait brought the enemy to terms. 
My ſituation was ſuch, that it was abſolutely neceſſary, that what 
was done ſhould not be procraſtinated, as I was determined to 
grant no truce for time enough for the inhabitants to recover from 
their fears. Mr. Moore was abfent, the thing preſſed; and ſome 
reſolution was to be taken immediately. That, which I took, 
was according to the beſt of my underſtanding, and I hope, Sir, 
you will approve of it. 

J believe, Sir, the infinite conſequence and value of Guada- 
loupe and Grand Terre, is not perfectly known in Englund, a 
(if Jam rightly informed) there is more ſugar grown here than 
in all the Leeward Iſlands put together; beſides great quantitrs 
of cotton and coffee. The country, eſpecially the Capeſtert, 
the fineſt I ever ſaw, watered with good rivers every mile or 
two; and a port belonging to it, where all the navy of England 
might ride fafe from hurricanes. All this can be explained much 
better, than I can by letter, by Brig. Clavering, whoſe infnite 
zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice, and talents as a ſoldier, I hope wil 
recommend him to protection. Such men are rare; and 1 thiak 
I may venture to aſfure you, there are few things in our prefeſſi 
on, that he is not equal to, if it ſhould be thought fit to honour 
him with the execution of any. future commands, 0 

a 
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ſions almoſt to the gates of Hanover. The Prince ſtill con- 
tinued to retire, but he left garriſons in Lipſtadt, Ritberg, 
Munſter 


I have appointed Col. Crump to the government, who, ſince 
governor «Haldane left us, I have made act as Brigadier: His 
merit is very great, both as a ſoldier, and a man of judgment; 
he is of this part af the world; underſtands the trade, cuſtoms, 
and genius of the people; and as he thinks nobly and diſintereſt- 
edly, he would not have accepted of the government, but in hopes 
of advancing himſelf in the army by that means. I cannot ſay, 
how very uſeful, and how much our ſucceſſes are owing to his 
good conduct, and great zeal. | 

As J have now nothing to fear from the land, I am repairing, 
as well as I can, Fort Louzs, and fortifying the iſle of Cochon, 
for the greater ſecurity of the harbour. The poor people here 
are in a miſerable condition, but I ſhall do every thing in my 
power to procure them the things they want. 

I have the honour to fend you incloſed the capitulation of the 
governor, as well as that of the inhabitants. The latter have 
behaved, in all their dealings, with great candour; and it is a 
Juſtice I owe them, to acquaint you with it. 

It has not as yet been poſſible ior me to go round this Mand to 
ſee the different poſts that muſt be occupied, I therefore cannot 
yet determine the exact nnmber of troops that will be neceſſary to 
be left for their defence. 08 

The great aſſiſtance I have received from Capt. Lynn, of his 
Majeſty's ſhip the Roebuck, in the different ſervices I have been 
carrying on for the reduction of theſe iſlands, ought not to be 
forgot by me, as well as his firſt lieutenant, Mr. Keating ; both 
whom [I beg leave to recommend to your favour. 

I find it. is impoſſible (from the different parts of the Iſlands 
where they are to be received) for me to procure a return of the 
artillery and ſtores (which have been delivered up, in conſequence 
of the capitulation) to ſend by this opportunity; but I hope to be 
able to have the honour of ſending it very ſoon, | 

| cannot help congratulating myſelf, that J had juſt ſigned the 
capitulation with the inhabitants of the Grand Terre, when a meſ- 
ſenger arrived in their camp to acquaint them, that M. Beauhar- 
nots, the general of theſe iſlands, had landed at Se. Anne's, on 
the windward part of that iſland, with a reinforcement from Mar- 
tinico, of fix hundred regulars, two thouſand buccaneers, and two 
thouſand ſtand of ſpare arms for the inhabitants, with artillery and 
mortars, under the convoy of M. Bompart's ſquadron, This ſup- 
port, 
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Munſter and Minden, in order to retard the enemy's pro- 
greſs: their principal deſign ſeemed to be to cut off his 


— — 
* 


port, had it arrived there an hour ſooner, muſt have made the 
conqueſt oi that iſland very difficult, if not impoſſible. As faon 
as he heard the capitulation was ſigned, he reiiuberked again. 


Commeorore Moore's Letter te the Right Hon. Mr. Secretary Pitt, 
daied Cambridge, in Prince Rupert's Buy, Dominique, May 
11, 1949, | 


Y the Grifin, which arrived heie on the 17th of April, | 

was honoured with your letter, ſignifying his Majeſty's mo{l 
gracious approbation of my conduct, and of the behaviour of 
thoſe under my command, which I took the liberty to communi- 
cate to thoſe gentlemen : And give me leave to fay, Sir, nothing 
can contribute ſo much to our happinets, as being honoured with, 
and executing orders to the honour of his Majeſty's arms, 

Give me leave, Sir, to congratulate you on the capitulation cf 
the iſland of Guadalarpe and Grand Terre, which Major Gen, 
Barrington ſends to you by this expreſs; in gaining which, 
great honour is due to. the troops. The ſtrong hold, the enemy 
had, could not be conquered but by great conduct and reſolu- 
tion. 

L hope the conqueſt will prove as great an acquiſition as it ap- 
pears to me. | | 

It is with great pleafure, I think J may fay, Sir, that on thi; 

zpedition, great nnanimity has been kept up between the two 
corps, as well in obedience to his Majeſty's commands, as from 
our own inclinations. It has ever been my with to _ ſuch har- 
mony ſubſiſt, and I flatter myſelf FT have always ſucceeded. 

E beg leave to acquaint you, Sir, that, on the 2d inſt. being 
iniormed, the French ſquadron, under the command of M. Bon- 
part, was to windward of Marigalante, | put to ſea in the night, 
an endeavoured to get up with them; but, after beating five 
days, and having gained very little, two of our cruizers, that 
had ſent different ways, to watch the enemy's motions, ſaw 
them, the 6th inſt. return betwixt the two iflands into Fort 
Rezat, From the almoſt conſtant lee currents, it being very dif- 
fcult for ſhips to get to windward, it muſt always be in the ene- 
my's choice, whether they will come to a general action or not. 
Their ſquadron conſiſts of nine fail of the line, and three fit- 


gates. 


ſhall, in conjunction with Gen. Barrington, give every aflilt- 


Anc? in my power to any other ſervices, 
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retreat to the Weſer, to which he kept very cloſe, as he 
knew the infinite conſequence of that communication. How- 
ever, if the enemy failed to compaſs that object, all the 
precautions of the Prince proved alſo ineffectual to retard 
the progreſs of their arms. Ritberg was ſurpriſed, Lipſtadt 
was blockaded, Minden was taken by aſſault, where a garri- 
ſon of one thouſand five hundred men were made priſo- 
ners, and where immenſe magazines fell into their hands. 
D*Armentieres advanced againſt Munſter ; he attempted to 
take the place by a coup de main. "Though foiled in his 
attempt with conſiderable loſs, he did not deſiſt ; he drew 
up his cannon from Weſel, and after a ſhort 

ſiege, made himſelf maſter of the city; the gar- July 25. 
riſon of four thouſand men, became his priſoners, 

Nothing ſeemed able to withſtand the rapid torrent with 


which the French over-ran the whole country; they no 


longer hoped, the conqueſt of Hanover ; it was with them 
an abſolute certainty, Elated with the fair appearance of 
their fortune, they kept no bounds. - The French miniſter, 
the Duke of Belleifle, in his letters to the Marſhat Con- 
tades, ſpeaks only of the means of ſecuring their conqueſt, 
and preventing another expulſion from Hanover; and for 
this end propoſed the moſt cruel and unwarrantable expe- 
dients. Nor was there leſs dread and dejection viiible on 
the fide of the allies, than pride and confidence on that of 
the French. The archives and moſt valuable meveables 
were ſent off from Hanover to Stade. All things ſeemed 
haſtening to the ſame poſture which drew on the famous ca- 
pitulation of Cloſter Seven. 

In this general gloom that over{pread the fortune of the 
allies, the Prince kept himſelf unmoved ard attentive to his 
deſigns. He did not ſuffer himſelf to be diſconcerted by 
blows, which he had probably toreſeen, and tlic ill conſe- 
quences of which he knew how to prevent. The body of 
che French army after the taking of Mirden, had poſted 
themſelves near the city, to which the right of their army 
extended; their left was protected by a very ſteep hill; in 
their front was a large morals ; and a rivulet covered their 
rear. Nothing could be more advantageous than this ſitua- 
tion; and whilſt they continue@ in it, nothing could be eu- 
:erpriſed againſt them. The army of the allies, after a con- 
unued retreat, began at laſt to advance, and fixed their 
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camp altogether as advantageouſly at Peterſhagen, a place 
about three leagues from the enemy, 

Things were brought to that paſs, that nothing but a bat- 
tle could hinder the French from taking winter quarters in 
the electorate. There was no poſſibility of attacking them 
with any hope of ſucceſs in the camp which they then oc- 
cupied. The point was to draw them from that poſt into 
the plain; but the movements neceſſary to effect this were 
extremely hazardous to an inferior army, in fight of the 
enemy. The operations of Prince Ferdinand, on this oc- 
caſion, diſplayed ſo penetrating and uncommon a genius, 
ſuch a guarded boldneſs, ſuch a certainty of the grounds he 
went upon, ſuch a perfect poſſeſſion of himſelf, that per- 
haps there is no inſtance in hiſtory of generalſhip ſo com- 
pleat and finiſhed; for which reaſon we ſhall endeavour 
from the beſt lights we have, to draw out at length the 
ſeveral parts that concurred to form this remarkable piece; 
we could indeed wiſh that the authentick accounts of fo ve- 
ry memorable an event, had been more clear and explicit; 
but we muſt content ourſelves with the materials we have. 

On the 29th of July, Prince Ferdinand forſook his camp 
on the Weſer, and marched towards Hillen, a village con- 


However he took care to leave on the brink of that river, a 
body under General Wangenheim ; which extended to the 
town of Thornhauſen, where they were intrenched, and 
ſupported by a conſiderable artillery. He had the day be- 
fore detached the Hereditary Prince of Brunl- 
July 28. wick, with ſix thouſand men, to make a compaſs 
towards the enemy's left flank, and to poſt himſelt 
in ſuch a manner, as to cut off the communication of their 
convoys from Paderborn, | 
The French were not inattentive to theſe movements; 
their Generals immediately held a council of war; and the 
reſult was, that they gave completely into the ſnare that 
was laid for them. They ſaw, as they imagined, the allied 
army divided and disjointed ; and now the happy moment 
preſented itſelf, for the attack of General Wangenheim, 
who they knew was not ſtrong, and who ſeemed at a great 
diſtance from the reſt of the army, ſo that it appeared im- 
poſſible that he could be relieved. This body being routed, 
as it eaſily might, it was obvious that they ſhould then be 
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and the Weſer, and cut off his communication with that 
river; the great object at which they aimed, through the 
whole campaign, and in which was involved the certain de- 
ſtruction of the allies. | 
Full of theſe ideas they left their advantageous poſt, and 
in eight columns paſſed the moraſs in their front, A 
and advanced into the plain. The Duke of Brog. ©**S* 1. 
lio was to lead the attack, by falling upon that body that lay 
near the river, which ſeemed to preſent him an aſſured and 
eaſy victory. He marched on, therefore, with great confi- 
dence; but as ſoon as he had gained an eminence which lay 
along his front, he was ſtruck with the utmoſt ſurpriſe, 
when, inftead of a few poſts weakly guarded, he beheld the 
whole army of the allies drawn up in excellent order, ex- 
tending from the banks of the Weſer, quite to the moraſs, 
in the front of the late French camp. This was a ſtroke 
entirely unexpected ; they believed the Prince to have been 
at Hillen ; but he had marched up, and the whole army was 
joined in the night. This diſcovery for a while put a ſtop 
to the motions of the French ; they were hemmed in be- 
tween the allies, the moraſs and the river. Their ſituation 
was diſagreeable, but it was now impoſſible to recede. 
The allies, finding the French flower than they expected, 
began to advance, and threatened the enemy's centre. This 
was compoſed almoſt wholly of horſe; but it was the 
flower of their cavalry, who anticipated the ſhock of the 
— allies, and began the engagement. The brunt of the bat- 4 
U tle was almoſt wholly ſuſtained by the Engliſh infantry, and J 
"ny ſome corps of Hanoverians, which ſtood the reiterated q 
charges of ſo many bodies of horſc, the ſtrength and glory 
of the French armies, with a reſolution, ſteadineſs, and ex- 
pertneſs in their manceuvre, which was never exceeded, 
perhaps never equalled. They cut to pieces or entirely 
routed theſe bodies. Two brigades of foot attempted to 
ſupport them, but they vaniſhed before the Fngliſh infantry. 
Waldegrave's and Kingſley's regiments diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in a particular manner this day; nor were their com- 
manders leſs diſtinguiſhed, The enemy's horſe, which com- 
poſed their centre, being entirely diſcomfited, and their 
right, which attacked Wangenheim, having made no ſort of 
impreſſion, they thought of nothing but a retreat. 
At this point of time the Prince ſent orders to Lord 
g George Sackville, who commanded the whole Britiſh, and | 
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ſeveral brigades of the German cavalry, to advance. That 
cavalry formed the right wing of the allies, extended to the 
moraſs, and if it could have charged at the inſtant of the 
enemy's retreat, ſuch a ſhock at that time, and in that ſitua- 
tion, would in all probability have left the French without 
an army in Germany. But the orders were not ſufficient] 
preciſe, or they were not ſufficiently underſtood by the Eng- 
liſh commander; fo that there was ſome delay in waiting 
for an explanation. The critical minute paſſed away; the 
Britiſh cavalry loſt their ſhare in the glory of the action; 
and the Erench retreated in ſome order, favoured by the 
ſpirited and well-judged efforts of the Duke of Broglio, 
and the advantages which the poſſeſſion of Minden gave 
them. | 

What is remarkable, the French attributed their misfor- 
tune in this battle to the ſame error in their diſpoſition, 
which loſt them the battle of Bienheim ; that of compoſing 
their centre almoſt wholly of cavalry, without any proper 
tupport of foot. | 

The battle was over; but then it was that the effects of 
Prince Ferdinand's admirable diſpoſitions appeared in their 
full luſtre, The French not having been moleſted by ihe 
Britiſh cavalry in their retreat, had an opportunity of re- 
gaining their former advantageous poſt. They had, indeed, 
loſt the howour of the day, and miſſed the ſtroke which 
they had meditated. They had likewiſe loſt a great number 
of men. But all theſe loſſes and diſgraces might be repaired, 
and there ſeemed nothing deciſive in the day of the Minden. 
It had certainly happened, as it then appeared, if the Prince 
who foreſeen this, and negleding nothing which could be 
provided, had not formed the plan of detaching away the 
Hereditary Prince in the manner already related. At fixe 
in the morning of that day, this young hero attacked 2 
large body of the French under the Duke de Briſac; this 
body, though poſted in a moſt advantageous manner, he 
entirely defeated, and obliged them to take refuge in Min- 
den. The news of this blow came with an ill omen to Nl. 
de Contades, in the inſtant when the Engliſh infantry began 
to evgage his centre. The enemy himſelf could not help 
admiring the dexterity of the ſtroke under which he ſunk: 
ard full of aſtoniſhment at a conduct at once ſo daring and 
judicious, paid the juſt applauſe to a General, who could 
detach with ſecurity ſo large a body from his army, when 


hc 
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he was going to attack an enemy already much ſuperior to 
him in numbers. 

This happy ſtroke decided the affair, all the paſſes thro? 
which the French could draw ſuccour or proviſion, were 
ſeired. They relinquiſhed their ſtrong poſt; they fled 
through Minden, and paſſing the Weler, retreated to the 
caſt ward of that river; thus loſing all the advantages which 
they had made in the campaign, and forced to retreat thro? 
a country different from that through which they had ad- 
vanced, and in which they had taken no meaſures to pro- 
curc ſubſiſtence. 

The loſs of the French in this action amounted to about 
ſeven thou'and men killed, wounded and priſoners; among 
whom were many officers of conſiderable rank. The loſs 
of the allies was not more than two thouſand. The Eng- 
liſh, as they gained the greateſt glory, ſo they were the 
greateſt ſufferers. Twelve hundred of the killed and wound- 
ed were of that nation. The Prince on the day after the 
battle paid the due honours to theſe illuſtrious corps, as well 
as to ſeveral of the Hanoverians who had behaved in the 
ſame gallant manner. He did juſtice to the merit of the 
officers ; he diſtinguiſhed their names, and even particula- 
riſed ſo low as captains. Jo ſome in the moſt obliging 
manner he ſent conſiderable preſents; ard he omitted no- 
thing to ſhew that he knew what it is to be well ſerved, and 
how to encourage the troops and officers to do their duty 
with ſpirit and chearfulneſs. 

Although the Engliſh had the greateſt ſhare in the ho- 


nour of this ſignal day, and that the Prince acknowledged 
their merit in the ſtiongeſt terms, (a/ yet a cloud was caſt 


over 


(a Prince Ferdinand's Orders the Day after the Battle of 
Minden. h 


H“ Serene Highneſs orders his greateſt thanks to be given to 
the whole army for their bravery and good behaviour yeſ- 
terday, particularly to the Britiſb infantry, and two battalions of 
anoverian guards; to all the cavalry of the left wing, and to 
eneral Wangenheim's corps, particularly the regiment of Hol- 
ſtein, the Heſſian cavalry, the Hanowerian regiment du Corps and 
amerſtin's; the fame to all the brigades of heavy artillery. His 
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over their triumph. There were {ome expreſſions in the 
orders for the rejoicing, which were ſuppoſed to convey a 
very ſevere reflection on Lord George Sackville, commander 

in 


Serene Highneſs declares publickly, that next to God he attri- 
butes the glory of the day to the intrepidity and extraordinary 
good behaviour of thete troops, which he aſſures them he thai! 
retain the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long as he lives; and if ever upon 
any occaſion he ſhall be able to ferve theſe brave troops, ot any of 
them in particular, it will give him the utmoſt pleaſure. His 
Screne Highneſs orders his particular thanks to be likewiſe given 
to General Spoarcken, the Duke of Holſtein, Lieutenant Generals 
Imboff and Urf. His Serene Highneſs is extremely obliged to the 
Count de Buckeburg, for his extraordinary care and trouble in the 
management of the artillery, which was ſerved with great effect; 
likewiſe to the commanding officers of the ſeveral brigades of ar- 
tillery, vis, Colonel Browne, Lieutenant Colonel Hutte, Majot 
Haſſe, and the three Engliſb Captains, Phillips, Drummond, and 
Foy. His Serene Highneſs thinks himſelf infinitely obliged to 
Major Generals Waldegrave and Kingſley, for their great courage 
and good order, in which they conducted their brigades. His 
Serene Highneſs further orders it to be declared to Lieutenant 
General the Marquis of Granby, that he is perſuaded, that if he 
had had the good fortune to have had him at the head of the cava!- 
ry of the right wing, his preſence would have greatly contribute) 
to make the decifion of that day more complete and more brilliant. 
In ſhort, his Serene Highneſs orders, that thoſe of his Suite whoſe 
behaviour he moſt admired be named, as the Duke of Richmond, 
Colonel Fitzroy, Captain Legonier, Colonel Watſon, Captain I il. 
fon, aid de camp to Major General Waldegrave, Adjutant-Gene- 
rals Erftoff, Bulow, Durendolle, the Count Tobe and Malerti ; hi 
Serene Highneſs having much reaſon to be ſatisfied with their 
conduct. And his Serene Highneſs deſires and orders the geners!s 
of the army, that upon all occaſions when orders are brought t 
them by his aid de camps, that they be obeyed punctually, and 
without delay. 


Prince Ferdinand, in the orders of the 2d of Auguſt, haviig 
omitted Captain Machean, ſent the following, wrote in his owi 
hand. | 


SIR, 
T is from a ſenſe of your merit, and a regard to juſtice, that 
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chief of the Engliſh forces. "The Prince required with an 
emphaſis, which ſeemed particularly pointed, that his orders 
by his aids de camps for the future ſhonld he more exactly 
obeyed. In a manner ſtill leſs to be miſunderſtood, he ex- 
preſſed his concern that the Marquis of Granby had not 
had the command of the Britiſh cavalry. Had he com- 
manded, his highneſs made no douht that the ſucceſs of the 
day had been much more complete and brilliant. The ſe— 
vere inſinuation conceruing the diſobedience to orders, and 
the remarkable compliment to a ſubordinate officer, were 
clear declaratiors, 

The news of a victory ſo glorious to our troops, and of 
a cenſure fo diſgiacetul to their commander, came at once 
to England. In proportion to the joy which filled all hearts, 
in proportion to their opinion of the great general to whom 
they owed ſo ſeaſonable an advantage, was their indignati- 
on againſt the unfortunate commander to whom it was at- 
tributed that this advantage was not greater, The public, 
as uſual, judged definitively upon the firſt charge They 
never pardon a general whoſe error it is to fall ſhert. In 
vain they are prayed to {uſpend their judgment, and to wait 
for a full diſcuſſion 3 the matter is already decided; they 
have a fact againſt an officer, and they look upon all rea- 
ſoning in his favour, not ſo much a defence of his conduct, 
as the exertion of eloquence and artifice to palliate a neglect 


of 


— 


atisfied with your behaviour, activity, and zeal, which in ſo con- 
ſpicuous a manner you made appear at the battle of Thornhauſen 
on the firſt of Auguſt. The talents you poſſeſs in your profeſſion 
did not a little contribute to render our fire ſuperior to that of the 
enemy; and it is to you and your brigade that I am indebted for 
having ſilenced the fire of a battery ot the enemy, which extreme- 
ly galled the troops, and particularly the Britiſh infantry. 

Accept then, fir, from me, the juſt tribute of my molt perfect 
icknowledgments, accompanied with my ſincere thanks. I ſhall 
be happy in every opportunity of obliging you, deſiring only oc- 
calions of proving it; being with the molt diſtinguiſhed eſteem, 


Your devoted and 
entirely affetionate ſervant, 


M 2 FERDINAND, 
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of duty. This indeed makes the caſe of officers particular 
ly hard; but then it always ſhews them what they have to 
do. 

The merits of the matter are ſtill regarded in the ſame 
light by the public. But the heat, the eagerneſs, and curioſi- 
ty of the firſt movements being over, the matter will be 
heard, whenever it comes to be again diſcuſſed with leſs at- 
tention, but with leſs paſſion too. It is not for us to deliver 
any opinion in ſo nice a controverſy. We have in points of 
leſs moment hitherto declined it; and we ſhall always de- 


come, ſhall have taught us what to think. There is indeed 
no doubt that if the cavalry of the allies right wing, ſituated 
as it was, had been brought to act at the critical time when 
it had orders to move, the battle of Minden had proved as 
deciſive as that of Hocſted. But whether it was a fault in 
the giving or the delivering of the orders, or whether it was 
ſome miſapprehenſion in him who received them, we cannot 
but ſincerely pity a commander of ſuch admirable talents, 
who, by the error or the misfortune of a moment, loſt an 
opportunity that would have ranked him for ever with the 
Marlboroughs and the Brunſwicks. | 

A few days after the battle his lordſhip reſigned his com- 
mand and returned to London. He was but a few days in 
London when he was deprived of all his military employ- 
ments. The Marquis of Granby, whom the opinion of 
Prince Ferdinand, and the deſires of the whole army had 
pointed out, ſucceeded him in his command. A generous 
and ardent courage, an affability of manners that flowed 
trom no artifice, a manly freedom and openneſs of ſoul, a 
chearful and unreſerved converſation, a munificence that 
knew no bounds, ſo many qualities of the man and of the ſol- 
dier, endeared him to the whole army, and rendered Eng- 
liſh and foreigners, his interiors, his equals and his ſuperior 
in command, unanimous in his favour. 

Whilſt theſe changes were making, Prince Ferdinand 
loſt no time to improve his victory, by the purſuit of the 
French, who retired in the utmoſt diſtreſs The allies were 
not indeed able to overtake the main body of their army 
but they haraſſed them extremely, and the French were 
obliged to ſacrifice a great part of their army piece- meal 0 
preſerve the reſt entire. The neceſſity of providing {ubfil- 


tence drove them towards Caſſel, The Prince purſvc« 
them. 
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them, obliged them to evacuate that place, and once more 
freed that poor diſtreſſed country from the French tyranny · 
The caſtle of Ziegenhayn, after an hour's defence, gave 
the allies about four hundred priſoners. Aſter this 
the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, equally con- Aug. 23. 
ſpicuous in the greater and the leſſer operations of 
war, made a private march at night in order to 27. 
ſurpriſe a corps of French irregulars, command- 
ed by the famous fartizan Fiſcher, which were poſted at 
Wetter, where it was convenient for the allies to encamp. 
This corps he entirely routed, killing a great number and 
taking four hundred. The French threw a garriſon into 
Marpurg, in hopes of putting ſome ſtop to the rapid career 
of the allies. In effect this did prove an obſtacle for ſome 
days, but at length the caſtle ſurrendered, and the 
garriſon, conſiſting of between eight and nine hun- Sept. 11. 
dred men, became priſoners of war. 
Here a bound was ſet to the progreſs of the allied arms. 
Not that they were ſtopped by any conſiderable obſtruction 
from the main body of the French in that quarter, but from 
ſome effects in another quarter of the unſucceſsful begin- 
ning of the campaign, from which the battle of Minden 
had not yet perfectly diſengaged them. Munſter was till 
behind them, and ſtill in the hands of the enemy, who had 
a powerful garriſon in that city. M. de Contades, who 
even after his defeat exceeded the allies in numbers, and 
had now no further view of an offenſive campaign, ſent a 
ſtrong body under d' Armentieres, which was reinforced 
y ſome troops from the Lower Rhine, to near fifteen 
thouſand men, to cover that place. Prince Ferdinand 
had before detached General Imhoff from Caſſel in order to 
reduce it. On the approach of d'Armentieres, Imhoff was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. But being ſoon after re- | 
inforced, the French commander retired in his Sept. 6. 
urn towards Weſel, the poſſeſſion of which place 
d all along proved of infinite importance to the French in 
A their operations. The ſiege of Munſter was again re- 
ſuned, but the buſineſs threatened to be difficult and tedious. 
however was the only rub which the allies encountered. 
In 4] other reſpects they were perfectly fortunate. They had 
"Ve their enemy two hundred miles before them, and at 
the ed of the campaign, after all their efforts, and all their 
| M 3 languine 
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ſangvine hopes of conqueſt, ſet them down juſt where they 
had begun it. 

The event of the battle of Minden, and the ſubſequent 
misfortunes of the French arms, threw Vertaillez into the 
utmoſt confuſion. The news of that defeat arrived juſt as 
the king was taking horſe to hunt. Kc retired ſilent and 
dejected into the apartment of Madam de Pompadour, and 
for ſome time ſaw none of his miniſters. The Duke ot Brog- 
lio and Marſhal de Contades mutually accuſed each other 
for the ill conduct of that day. The pubhie acquitted Zrog- 
lio. Belleiſle and his General Contades loft all reputati— 
on: but the duke ſtill preſerved his employment and a con- 
ſiderable part of his influence at court. 

As ſoon as the firſt confuſion and ſurprize of ſo unexpeR- 


inforcements to their army in Germany, and at the ſame 
time to ſend thither ſome officer of experience and authori- 
ty, who might judge, and compole, if poſſible, the ditter- 
ences v ich ſubſiſted between. the commanders ; as well as 
to aſſiſt in the deliberations tor retrieving thei! affairs. Pub- 
lic misfortunes call great men from their obicurity. M. de 
Etrees was choſen on this occaſion, and inveſted with an au- 
E thority which he unwilling » accepted Men he 
Sept. 25. arrived at the French camp, he could not avoid 
a ſigh on viewing of the ruins of that army, 
which had triumphed under his command at Haſtenbeck. 
However, his behaviour to M. de Contades was polite and 
generous, The old Marechal told him that he was not 
come to take his command, but to ſerve under him; and 
whilſt he aſſiſted him with his advice, he would receive his 
orders. 

W hilſt the French endeavoured to piece up their broken 
fortune in Germany, they made ſome ſhow of puſhing tie 
other part of their ſcheme with vigour, All their ports 
were full of the preparations for an invaſion of the Britiſ 
dominions. Men of war, tranſports and flat bottomed boat, 
now almoſt a word of ridicule, were prepared with great “ 
ligence. They talked of a triple embarkation. Movil'! 
Thurot was to command a ſmall ſquadron and ſeveral ern 
ports from Dunkirk, which it was believed were inteide 
for Scotland. This man from a maſter of a merchan ſhP 
became a captain of a privatcer, in which.capacity he reatl) 


annoyed the Engliſh trade, and acquired a reputatio | : : 
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a time when France does not abound with great men, his 
ſervices in this way and his daring ſpirit, recommended him 
to a command in the king's ſervice. 

The deſign againſt England, as the voyage hither is the 
ſhorteſt, was to be attempted from Havre, and ſome other 
ports of Normandy, in flat-bottomed boats. The third 
embarkation, which was ſuppoſed againſt Ireland, was to 
be made from Vannes in the Lower Brittany, where a large 
body of troops was aſſembled, commanded by the Duke 
d'Aiguillon governor of that province. This embarkation 
was to be covered by the fleet under M. de Conflans, which 
was preparing with great diligence in Breſt. Had this deſign 
been ſuch as it was reprefented, and had it been put into 
execution, there is no doubt but ſuch an attempt upon both 
kingdoms, at three different places at once, muſt have thrown 
the whole into no ſmall confuſion. But excellent meaſures 
were taken on the part of England to fruſtrate their defigns, 
whatever they might have been. 

A ſquadron under Commodore Boys was ſtationed before 
Dunkirk. Admiral Rodney was ſent to bombard Havre, 
which ſervice he performed with ſucceſs. Admiral Hawke 
blocked up the harbour of Breſt with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
whilſt a leſſer kept a watch upon that of Vannes. Theſe 
precautions were continued the whole ſummer, during which 
time the French proceeded rather ſlowly, but after the 
battle of Minden had deſtroyed their hopes in Germany, 
they turned to this object with the greater attention. What 
iſſue it had we ſhall relate in its proper place. But their firſt 
attempts on the ocean proved as unſucceſsful as their arms 
on land. | | 

A great fleet was equipped at Toulon, which ſome deſti- 
ned for America, whilſt others believed it was deſigned to 
unite itſelf with that of Breſt to favour the invaſion. Ad- 
miral Boſcawen who commanded in the Mediterranean, 
blocked up this ſquadron, until ſome unfavourable weather 
and the foulneſs of his ſhips obliged him to return to Gib- 
raltar to refit, The French took this opportuni- 
ty to ſail out, and they proceeded with great dili- Aug. 14. 
gence to the ſtreights. 

They had arrived very near Gibraltar before the admiral 
had notice of their approach ; but notwithſtanding that our 
ſhips were not perfectly prepared to fail, the admiral uſed 

M 4 e ſuch 
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ſuch great expedition that in two hours after the account ar- 
rived the Engliſh fleet was out at ſea. 

The Engliſh fleet was compoſed of fourteen ſhips of the 
line beſides frigates. The enemy had twelve of the line. 
They were ſuperior in the bulk of their ſhips and in the 
number of men, if they were inferior in the number of veſ- 
ſels ; and it is the opinion of many perſons of judgment, 
that if they had formed a line of battle, and fought Mr. 
Boſcawen in order, they might very well have hoped for a 
better iſſue of this matter than they found. But the evil 
genius of France operating on the cowardice or incapacity 
of their commander, induced them to ſeparate their fleet 
and fly. The Engliſh ſhips were newly refitted ; they pro- 
ved better ſailors; and the men, animated with the ſpirit- 
ed example of their admiral, engaged the French ſhips as 
they could overtake them ; and they overtook ſome of them 
off Cape Lagos in Portugal. A briſk engagement enſued. 
Two of the enemy's ſhips, the Ocean and the Redoubt— 
able, were run on ſhore and burned. The firſt was the 
ſhip of M. de la Clue, the French admiral, who eſcaped 
to land; but being grievouſly wounded, and, as it is faid, 
having loſt both his legs, he died ſoon after. Two other 
capital ſhips, the Centaure and Modeſte, were taken. | 
The ſcattered remains of their fleet with difficulty got 
into the harbour of Cadiz, where they were ſoon after 
blocked up, and where they ſtill remained. This action 
happened on the 18th of Auguſt ; and it gave a great eclat 
to the Britiſh arms, which, in the ſame month, had triumph- 
ed ſo ſignally both by ſea and land (6). 

CHAP. 


(b) Admiral Boſcawen's Letter to Mr. Cleveland, Secretary 10 
the Admiralty, dated, Namure, off Cape St. Vincent, Auguſ: 


20, 1759. 


1 Acquainted you in my laſt of my return to Gibraltar to reſit. 
As ſoon as the ſhips were near ready, I ordered the Lime 
and Gibraltar frigates, the firſt to cruize off Malaga, and the laſt 
from Eſtepona to Ceuta Point, to look out, and give me timely 
notice of the enemy's approach. | 

On the 15th, at eight in the evening, the Gibraltar made the 
ſignal of their appearance; fourteen ſail on the Barbary ſhore to 
the eaſtward of Ceuta. 
« got 
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CHAN. V. 


Count Dohna diſgraced. Wedel ſucceeds him. The Ruſſians 
enter Sileſia. Battle of Zulichou. Ruſſians take Frankfort 
on the Oder. General Laudshn joins them. King of Pruſſia 
joins Wedel. Battle of Cunner/dorf. King of Pruſſia re- 
paſſes the Oder. Sultikoff and Daun communicate. King 
of Pruſſia detaches General Wunſch into Saxony, Paralicl 
of the King of Pruſſia and Prince Ferdinand of Brun- 


ſwick. 


S the king of Pruſſia's vitory at Roſbach had given 
the Hanoverians an opportunity to free their coun— 
try, it might be expected that the aflair at Minden would 
have 


— 


— — 
— — 


« I got under fail as faſt as poflible, and was out of the bay be- 
fore ten, with fourteen ſail of the line, the Shannon and Atna 
fiethip. At day light I ſaw the Gibraltar, and ſoon after ſeven 
fail of large ſhips lying to; but on our not anſwering their ſignals, 
they made fail from us. We had a freſh gale, and came up with 
them faſt, till about noon, when it fell little wind. About half 
an hour paſt two, ſome of the headmoſt ſhips began to engage; 
but I could not get up to the Ocean till near tour, In about half 
an hour, the Namur's mizen maſt and both top-ſail yards were 
ſhot away; the enemy then made all the fail they could. I ſhift- 
ed my flag to the Newark, and ſoon after the Centaur of ſeventy- 
four guns thuck, I purſued all night, and in the morning of the 
19th, ſaw only four lai! of the line ſtanding in for the land, (two 
of the beſt ſailors. having altered their courſe in the _— We 
were not above three nylcs from them, and not above five leagues 
irom the ſhore, but very little wind. About nine the Ocean ran 
amongſt the breakers, and the three others anchored. I ſent the 
Intrepid and America to deſtroy the Ocean. Captain Pratten 
having anchored, could not get in ; but Captain Kirk performed 
that tervice alone. On his firſt firing at the Ocean ſhe ſtruck. 
Captain Kirk ſent his officers ou board. M. de la Clue having onc 
les broke, and the other wounded, had been landed about halfan 
hour; but they found the Captain MI. e Com'e de Carne, and 
ſeveral officers and men on board. Captain Kirk, after taking 
them out, finding it impoſſible to bring the ſhip off, ſer her on 
ire. Captain Bentley, of the Iarſpight, was ordered _—_ the 
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have ſerved to free his Pruſſian majeſty from ſome of the 
numerous armies that oppreſſed him. But as this battle 
was fought in the middle of the ſeaſon for action, and as 
Munſter ſtill continued in the poſſeſſion of the French, 
Prince Ferdinand could not venture, at that time, to make 
any detachment from his army in the king's favour, with- 
out riſquing all the advantages which he had obtained from 
his victory. The king of Pruſſia was therefore left alone 
to ſtruggle with the Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Imperialiſts, and 
Swedes. 

The Ruffians, whoſe motions governed thofe of all the 
other armies, left their camp at Poſna in Poland, and quit- 
ting the Viſtula, drew near to the banks of the Oder. They 


were 


Femeraire of ſeventy-four guns; and brought her off with little 
damage, the officers and men all on board. At the fame time 
Vice-Admiral Broderick with his diviſion burnt the Redoubrable, 
her officers and men having quitted her, being bulged ; and 
brought the Modeſte, of fixty-four guns, off very little damaged. 

I have the pleaſure to acquaint their lordihips, that moſt of 
his majeſty's ſhips under my command failed better than thoſe 


of the enemy. 
„ Incloſed I ſend you a lift of the French ſquadron, found on 


board the Mode ſte. | 
„ Herewith you will alſo receive the number of the killed and 


wounded on board his majeſty's ſhips, referring their lordſhips to: 
further particulars to Captain Buckle, 


Lift of the French Squadron under the command of M. de la Clue. 


Ships, Guns. Ships. Guns. 
EOcean 80 burnt. * Lion 64 
Le Redoutable 74 burnt. e Triton 64 E 
Le Centaure £ taken, Le Fier n . x 
Le Souverain 74 eſcaped. L' Oriflamme 5 if o the 
Le Guerrier 74 eſcaped. La Chimere 26 Streichts 
Le Temeraire 74 taken. La Minerve 24 * 


Le Fantaſque 64 loſt comp, | La Gracieuſe 24 
Le Modeſte 64 taken, | 
J 


In this engagement the Engliſh had thirty-ſix men killed, ane 
one hundred and ninety-ſix wounded, 
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were under the command of a Ruſſian nobleman, Count 
Soltikoff. V Count Dohna, who had been ordered to oppoſe 
them, ſaw that their numbers were too conſiderable, and 
their poſts too ſtrong to be attacked with any preſpe& of 
advantage, ſo that he contented himſelf with obſerving their 
motions, and haraſſing their march. This conduct ſeemed 
more dilatory and timid than the circumſtances, or the in- 
clinations of the king could bear. He is ſaid to have re- 
proached that General in ſo ſevere a manner, for a conduct 
in which he was 1n all probability very juſtifiable, that he 
took the firſt opportunity to reſign his command, and, under 
the pretence of recovering his health, retired to Berlin, 
The king immediately put General Weael into his place, 
with poſitive orders to engage the Ruſſian army at all events. 
'To enable him to obey his commands, he reinforced him 
with ſeveral detachments from his own army. The poſitive- 
neſs of the king's orders on His occaſion may perhaps be 
cenſured ; but it muſt be owned, that the time required a 
courſe next to deſperate. His hereditary dominions were in 
the utmoſt danger, and nothing but ſome great and fortu- 
nate ſtroke could effectually prevent the junction of the 
Auſtrian and Ruſſian armies, an event which, of all otherg, 
he had the greateſt reaſun to dread. 

Fortified in ſome meaſure by the reinforcements he had 
received, and in conſequence of his orders, General Wedel 
reſolved to attack the Ruſſians on their march. 

They had got to Zulichau and directed their courſe July 23. 

to Croſſen in Sileſia, to get before the Pruſſian 

army, and to make good the paſſage of the Oder. 'The 

ſituation of the Ruſſians was very advantageous; poſted 

upon eminences, defended by a powerful artillery, and near 

ſeventy thouſand ſtrong. The Pruſſian army fell ſhort of 
thirty thouſand ; and they had greater diſadvantages than 


jos 1 their inferiority of number to get over. They had a bridge 
_ rs. to pals, and ſuch a narrow defile to ſtruggle through, that 
eight. ſcarce a third of a battalion could march in front. The 


ground was ſuch, that the cavalry could not ſupport their in- 
tantry, Yet with all theſe difficulties the attack was lon 
and reſolute. But this reſolution made their repulſe, which 
all theſe diſadvantages had rendered inevitable, far more 
bloody and diſtreſsful. Four thouſand ſeven hundred were 
killed or priſoners: the wounded came to three thouſand. 
General Woberſnow, an officer of great ability, was killed, 
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and General Manteuffcl was wounded. The Pruſſians were 
obliged to retire, but they were not purſued; and they paſſed 
the Oder without moleſtation. The Ruſſians ſeized upon 
the towns of Croſſen and Frankfort on the Oder. 

The king of Pruſſia, ſince the beginning of the war, had 
never hitherto obtained an advantage where he was not per- 
ſonally preſent. His preſence now became more neceſſary 
than ever. Since the action at Zulichau, the Ruſſians had 
penetrated a conſiderable way into his territories, and had 
taken poſſeſſion of the important city of Frankfort upon the 
Oder. He therefore marched with ten thouſand of his 
beſt troops, to join the broken army of Wedel, in order to 
drive this formidable and determined enemy from his coun- 
try. Prince Henry commanded the remainder of his army, 
which was too well poſted to fear any inſult during his ab- 
ſence. The eyes of all were fixed upon his march, and his 


ſoldiers, who remembered Zorndort, eagerly longed to try 


their ſtrength once more with the ſame antagoniſts. 

Marſhal Daun was not unappriſed of the motions of the 
Ruſſians, or the deſigns of the king of Pruſſia. He knew 
that the great fault of the Ruſſian troops, was the want of 
a regular and firm cavalry, which might be depended upon 
in a day of action. This defect was a principal cauſe of 
their misfortune at Zorndorf in the laſt year; a misfortune 
which diſconcerted all the operations of that campaign. As 
this was the only want which the Ruſſians were under, ſo it 
was that which Daun was beſt able to ſupply at a ſhort warn- 
ing. With this view he ſelected about twelve thouſand of 
his horſe, ard there is no better horſe than that of the 
Auſtrians, which with about eight thouſand foot, he placed 
under the command of General Laudohn, one of the ableſt 
cfficers in that ſervice. This body was divided into two 
columns, one of which marched through Sileſia, and the 
other through Luſatia, By extreme gcod fortune and con- 
duct, with little loſs or oppoſition, they both joined the 

Ruſſian army, and were received with tranſports of joy. 
In the mean time the king of Pruſſia, who was unable 
to prevent this ſtroke, joined General Wedel at 
Avg. 4. Muhlroſe, and took upon him the command of 
the united armies. But ſtill finding himſelf too 
weak for the deciſive action he was preparing to attempt, 
he recalled General Finck, whom he had ſent _ * 
8 efore 
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betore into Saxony with nine thouſand men, in order to op- 
poſe the Imperialiſts in that country. With theſe reinforce- 
ments he was not able to raiſe his army to fifty thouſand 
compleat. That of the Ruſſians ſince the junction of Lau- 
dohn, was upwards of ninety thouſand. They had beſides, 
taken a poſt, which they had ſo ſtrongly entrenched, and 
defended with ſuch a prodigious number of cannon, that it 
was extremely difficult and hazardous to attempt them, 
yet under theſe accumulated diſadvantages, it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that he ſhould fight. The detachments from 
Count Daun's army already menaced Beiiinz Saxony, 
which he was obliged to leave expoſed, had become a prey 
to the Imperialiſts; and the Ruſſians united with the Aul- 
trians, encamped before his eyes in Sileſia, the beft and 
richeſt part of his dominions. In ſhort, his former repu- 
tation, his preſent difficulties, his future hopes, every mo- 
tive of honour and of ſafety demanded an engagement; the 
campaign haſtened to a deciſion, and it was evident that no- 
thing farther could be done by marches and choice of poſts. 
The ſanguine temper of other generals has often obliged 
them to fight under diſadvantages; but the King of Pruſſia's 
circumſtanees were ſuch, that from the multitude of his e- 
nemies, he was neither able to conſult times nor ſituations. 
Raſhneſs could hardly diate any thing which, in his con- 
dition, would not have been recommended by prudence. 

When the attack was reſolved, the King's troops put 
themſelves in motion at two in the morning, and 
having formed themſelves in a wood, advanced Aug. 12. 
towards the enemy. It was near eleven, before 
the action began. The principal effort of the King of Pruſ- 
ſia was againſt the left wing of the Ruſſian army. He be- 
gan according to his uſual method, with a fierce cannon- 
ade, which having had the effect he deſired from it, he 
N that wing with ſeveral battalions diſpoſed in co- 
umns. | | 

The Ruſſian entrenchments were forced with great 
flaughter. Seventy-two pieces of cannon were taken. But 
ſtill there was a defile to be paſſed, and ſeveral redoubts to 
be maſtered, which covered the village of Cunnerſdorf. 
Theſe were attacked with the ſame reſolution, and taken 
one after another. The enemy made another ſtand at the 
village, and endeavoured to preſetve their ground there, 
by puſhing forward ſeveral battalions of horſe and foot; 
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but their reſiſtance there, proved not more effectual than 
it had done every where elſe; they were driven from poſt 
to poſt, quite to the laſt redoubts. For upwards of fix 
hours fortune favoured the Pruſſians, who every where 
broke the enemy, with an unparalleled flaughter. They 


had driven them from almoſt all the ground which they 


had occupied before the battle; they had taken more than 
half their artillery ; ſcarce any thing ſeemed wanting to the 
moſt complete deciſion. 

The King in thoſe circumſtances wrote a billet to the 
Queen to this effect; Madam, we have beat the Ruſſi- 
« ans from their entrenchments, in two hours expect to 
cc hear of a glorious victory.” This news arrived at Ber- 
lin, juſt as the poſt was'going out, and the friends of the 
King of Pruſſia throughout Europe, exulted in a certain 


_ concluſive victory, Mean time, fortune was preparing for 


him a terrible reverſe. | 

The enemy, defeated in almoſt every quarter, found 
their left wing, ſhattered as it was, to be more entire than 
any other part of the army, Count Soltikoff therefore aſ- 
ſembled the remains of his right, and gathering as many as 
be could from the centre, reinforced that wing, and made 
a ſtand at a redoubt which had been erected on an advan- 
tageous eminence, in a place called The Few's burying 


ground. Nothing was wanting to finiſh matters in favour of 


the King, but to drive the Ruſſians from this their laſt 
hope. But this enterprize was difficult. It is confidently 
ſaid, that the Pruſſian generals were unanimous in opinion, 
that they ſhould not endeavour at that time to puſh any fur- 
ther the advantages they had obtained, They repreſented 
to the King, that the enemy was ſtill very numerous, their 
artillery conſiderable, and the poſt which they occupied of 
great ſtrength, that his brave troops, who had been en- 
gaged for ſo long a time, in the ſevereſt action, perhaps, 
ever known, and in one of the hotteſt days ever felt, were 
too much exhauſted for a new attempt; an attempt of ſuch 
extreme difficulty, as might daunt even troops that were 
quite freſh. That the advantage he gained would be as de- 
ciſive in its conſequences as that at Zorndorf; and whilſt 
the enemy filled the gazettes of their party, with frivolous 
diſputes of the field of battle, he would be reaping, as be 
did then, all the effects of an unqueſtioned victory. That 


the enemy would be obliged to retire immediately _ To- 
and, 
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land, and to leave him at liberty to ac in other quarters, 
where his preſence was full as neceſſary. 

Theſe reaſons were very cogent; and for a few moments 
they ſeemed to have ſome weight with the King. But his 
character ſoon determined him to a contrary reſolution, He 
could not bear to be a conqueror by halves. One effort 
more was alone wanting to that victory, which would free 
him for ever from the adverſary, which had leaned heavieſt 
on him during the whole war. : 

Once more he put all to the hazard. His infantry, ſtill 
reſolute, and ſupported by their late ſucceſs, were readily 
brought to act again. They drew on their bodies fainting 
with heat and labour to a new attack. But the enterprize 
was beyond their ſtrength, The ſituation of the enemy was 
impregnable; and their artillery, which began to be ſupe- 
rior to that of the Pruſſians, on account of the difficulty of 
the ground, which made it impoſſible for the latter to bring 
up any other than a few ſmall pieces, repulſed theſe feeble 
battalions with a great ſlaughter. With an aſtoniſhing, per- 
haps, with a blameable perſeverance, the Pruſſian infantry 
was brought to a ſecond attack, and were a ſecond time 
repulſed, and with a loſs greater than at firſt, Theſe ef- 
forts being unſucceſsful, the affair was put to the cavalry. 
They made redoubled but uſeleſs attacks; the horſes were 
ſpent, as well as thoſe they carried. 

It was juſt at that time, when the Pruſſian horſe was 
waſted by theſe unſucceſsful efforts, that the greateſt part 
of the Ruſſian, and the whole body of the Auſtrian cavalry, 
which had been hitherto quite inaQtive, and which was 
therefore quite freſh, ruſhed down upon them, broke them 
to pieces, forced them back upon their foot, and threw the 
whole into irreparable diſorder. The whole army was ſci- 
zed with a panic; and in a few minutes thoſe troops, fo 
lately victorious and irreſiſtable, were totally diſperſed and 
defeated. The King did every thing to reſtore the field, 
hazarding his perſon, even beyond *his former daring, and 
prodigal of a life, which he ſeemed to think, ought not to 
be ſeparated from conqueſt. Thrice he led on his troops 
to the charge; two horſes were killed under him; ſeveral 
balls were in his cloaths. 'The efforts of ſkill, courage, and 
deſpair, were made, and proved ineffectual; a ſingle error 
outweighed them all. Scarcely a general, hardly an inferior 
officer in the army was without ſome wound, That of Ge- 
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neral Seidlitz was particularly unfortunate, for to that 
wourd, the failure of the horſe which he commanded, was 
principally attributed. It was to the ſpirit and conduct of 
this able officer, that a great part of the ſucceſs at Zorndurft 
was owing, and the laſt campaign. It is known, that if it 
had not been for a ſeaſonable movement of the horſe, the 
whole Pruſſian army had then been in great danger of a 
defcat. 

The night, and the prudent uſe of ſome eminence, 
which were deſended as well as circumſtances would admit. 
preſerved the Pruſſian army from total deſtruction. How. 
ever, this loſs was far greater than any which they had ſuf. 
tained from the beginning of the war. All their cannon 
was taken, the killed, wounded, and priſoners, by the moſt 
favourable accounts, were near twenty thouſand, Gene- 
ral Putkammer was killed on the ſpot. Theſe generals 
whoſe names are ſo diſtinguiſhed in this war, Itzenplitz, 
{lulſen, Finck, Wedel, and Seidlitz, were among the 
wounded; as was the Prince of Wurtemberg, and five ma- 
jor generals. The enemy could not have fewer than ten 
thouſand killed on their ſide. For hardly ever was a more 
bloody battle. | | | 

When the King of Pruſſia found himſelf obliged to quit 
the field, he ſent another diſpatch to the Queen, expreſſed 
in this manner. “ Remove from Berlin with the royal fa- 
«« mily. Let the archives be carried to Potzdam. The 
% town may make conditions with the enemy.“ We ſhould 
in vain attempt to draw the picture of the court and city, on 


the receipt of ſuch news in the midſt of the joy, which they 


indulged for that which they had received but a few hours 
before. The terror was increaſed by the indiſtinct relation 
that ſoon followed, which gave them only to underſtand, 
that their army was totally routed ; that there was no ac- 
count of the King, and that a Ruſſian army was advancing 
to take poſſeſſion of their city. 

The day after the battle, the King of Pruſſia repaſſed 
the Oder, and encamped at Retwein. From thence he 
moved to Fuſtenwalde, and placed himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Ruſſians did not venture to make any attempt 
upon Berlin, He continually watched their army, a part 
of which,inſtead of turning towards Brandenburgh, marched 
into Luſatia, where it joined that of the Auſtrians. Here the 
vicorious general Soltikoff, for the firſt time, met Marſhal 


Daun, 
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Daun, and amidſt rejoicings and congratulations conſulted 
about the meaſures tor improving their ſucceſs. 

The Nuſſian and Auſtrian armies thus united, ſcarce 
ſeemed from their ſtrength and their vitories, to have an 
other deliberation left, than of what part of the Pruſſian 
dominions they ſnould take poſſeſſion. The King was twice 
defeated with a vaſt loſs He was cut off from all commu- 
nication with the army of his brother Prince Henry: yet 
to the aſtoniſhment of all the world, the ſuperior, the vic- 
torious and united army aged upon the defenſive, and were 
curbed in all their motions, and fruftrated in all their de- 
ſi;;ns, by the inferior, the beaten and divided. Nothing 
ever ſhewed the genius of the King of Pruſſia more fully, 
than his conduct after the battle of Cunnerſdorf. In a few 
days after ſo terrible a defeat, every thing was in order in 
his camp. He ſupplied the loſs of his artillery from his 
ſtores in Berlin. He recalled General Kleiſt, with about 
five thouſand men irom Pomerania; in preſence of two ſuch 
armies as thoſe, of Marſhal Daun and Count Soltikoff, he 
detached fix thouſand men from his ſmall body, to the relief 
of Saxony, where the army of the Empire had availed itſelf 
of his abſence, to reduce the whole country. Hall, Wit- 


t tcmberg, Leipſic, Torgau and at laſt Dreſden itſelf, had 
d opened their gates to the Imperiahſts. With the remain- 
. der of his troops, he put himſelf between the Ruſſians and 
e Great Glogau, covered that city, which was the object of 
Id the enemy's deſigns, and ſaw them ſoon after, notwithſtand- 
on ing their two victories, obliged to return again into Poland; 
ey and to leave him free for the reſt of the campaign. 
ns What was done by the King of Pruſſia ſince that time, 
on will be the ſubject of another chapter; after we have re- 
ad, lated the proceedings of the Engliſh and French in America, 
ac- to which the order of time directs our preſent attention. 
ing Hut we cannot diſmiſs the affairs of Germany, in which 
two ſuch battles as thoſe of Minden and Cunnerſdorf were 
ſed fought, with events ſo different for the common cauſe, 
he without obſerving ſomething concerning the two generals 
lan- who conducted them. 
mpt They are certainly in reputation the firſt in Europe, 
. which probably never produced two greater men; though 
che they differ as much in their characters, and in the kind of 
1 talents they poſſeſs, as they agree in the greatneſs of their 
ſha abilities for war. The King of Pruſſia, rapid, vehement, 
Daun. N impatient, 
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Plan of the campaign in North America. Three expeditions, 
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impatient, often gives deciſive blows ; but he often miſſes 
his ſtroke, and wounds himſelf. Prince Ferdinand is cool, 
deliberate, exact, and guarded ; he ſees every poſſible ad- 
vantage, he takes it at the moment, purſues it as far as it 
will go; but never attempts to puſh it farther. Nothing 
in the man diſturbs the commander. In him, we do not 
ſee a perſon who is a great ſoldier; it 1s the idea of a per. 
fect general; it is a general in the abſtract. Ferdinand 
ſuffers his temper to be guided by his buſineſs. He never 
precipitates matters; he takes them in their order and their 
courſe, and truſts nothing to fortune. The King on the 
other hand, leads, and even forces circumſtances ; he does 
not. endeavour to remove, but to over-leap obſtacles; he 
puts all to the riſque ; and by ſuffering Fortune to play her 
part in his deſigns, he acquires a ſplendor and eclat in his 
actions, which mere wiſdom could never give him. Prince 
Ferdinand is famous for never committing a fault. The 
King of Pruſſia is above all the world, in repairing thoſe 
he has committed, Like ſome of the great maſters in 
writing, whenever he makes, or ſeems to make a miſtake, 
it is a ſignal to the obſerver, to prepare for ſome great 
and admirable ſtroke of ſpirit and conduct. His errors 
ſeem to be ſpurs to his abilities. He commits an error, 
he repairs it ; he errs again; and again aſtoniſhes us by 
his manner of eſcaping, We ſhould often condemn the 
commander, but that we are alſo forced to admire the 
hero. 


* 


6 


Ticonderoga and Crown Point abandoned. Colonel Town- 
fſhend killed. Expedition to Niagara. Colonel Prideanx 
killed. Sir William Jobnſon defeats the French. Tales 


Fort Niagara. Conſequences of this. 


HE theatre of our operations in America, is of ſuch 
a vaſt extent, that if we had perſevered in the courſe 
we purſued for ſome time, in attacking but one place at 
once, the war would inevitably be ſpun out to an extreme 
length, without bringing on any thing deciſive ; and it 
would have rendered our natural ſuperiority of little uſe, 


by ſuffering the French to colleQ, as they had 7 
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done, their ſtrength into one ſingle poitit, which enabled 
them to contend with us, with a force ſufficient for the ſer- 


vice in that country. This ycar another method was follow- 


ed. It was propoſed to attack the French in all their ſtrong 
poſts at once; to fall as nearly as poſſible at the ſame time 
upon Crown Point, Niagara, and the forts to the ſouth of 
Lake Erie, whilſt a great naval armament, and a conſider- 
able body of land forces ſhould attempt Quebec, by the 
river St. Lawrence. 

This plan was very adviſable, as it tended to weaken, by 
diſtracting the reſiſtance of the enemy, and whilſt we ad- 
hered to it, it was clearly impoſſible for the French to 
maintain their ground 1n any of thoſe places which were at- 


| tacked, without very weakly detending, or even deſertin 


ſome of the others; and if, by the means of ſuch diver- 
ſions, any of thoſe places ſhould fall into our hands, the 
campaign could not be fa:d to be ſpent to no purpoſe. But 
beſides the end in diſtracting the enemy's defence, there was 
another propoſed of no leſs conſequence z which was to 
make a concurrence in all the various operations, ſo that 
whilſt they divided the enemy, they might mutually ſup- 
port one another. 

General Amherſt, who commanded the American forces 
in chief, with the moſt conſiderable body, amounting, in 


. regulars and provincials, to about twelve thouſand men, was 


to attack Ticonderoga and Crown Point by Lake George; 
the reduction of thoſe forts would naturally lay open the 
Lake Champlain, where, having eſtabliſhed a ſufficient naval 
force, he was by the River Sorel, which forms the communi- 
cation between this Lake and the great River St. Lawrence, 
to proceed directly to Quebec, the capital of Canada. Here 
he was to make a junction with General Wolfe and Admi- 
ral Saunders, who having entered the river St. Lawrence at 
the oppoſite quarter, would prob bly have commenced the 


ſiege of Quebec, by the time that General Amherſt might 


find it practicable to join them. It was not doubted, that 
if this junction could be effected, the reduction of that city 
would follow of courſe. 

The third of the grand operations was againſt the fort, 
near the fall of Niagara; a place of very great conſequence 
both in war and in peace. The reduction of this was com- 
mitted to Brigadier General Prideaux, under whom Sir 
William Johnſon commanded the provincials of New-York, 
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and ſeveral Indians of the Five Nations, who were engaged 
in our ſervice by the credit that gentleman had obtained a- 
mong their tribes. | 
The object of this operation lay too remote from the o- 
thers, to expect, with any great confidence, that they could 
be aſſiſted by its ſucceſs in any other manner than by weak- 
ening the enemy's forces. However it was hoped, that, it 
they ſhould be fortunate enough to take Niagara early in the 
ſeaſon, the troops might be embarked on the Lake Ontario, 
and finding no longer any obſtruction from Fort Frontenac, 
which was deſtroyed laſt year, might fall down the river St. 
Lawrence, and poſſibly either make themſelves maſters of 
Montreal, or by their approach, at leaſt, draw ſuch a force 
to that part, as greatly to facilitate our deſigns upon Quebec 
and Crown Point. But if this ſcheme, in addition to its 
own end, ſhould not facilitate either of the other two capi- 
tal undertakings, it would probably, as it was the moſt im- 
portant place the French had in that part of the world, 
draw all the troops they had upon the Lakes to attempt its 
relief, which would leave the fort, on thoſe Lakes, expoſed 
to a fourth, though inferior expedition, which was made a- 
gainſt them, under General Stanwix. In reality, it after- 
wards had that effect. | 
The army under General Amherſt was the firſt in mo- 
tion. The Lake George, or, as the French call it, Lake 
Sacrament, 1s a long, but, in proportion, narrow water, a- 
bout forty miles in length, and encloſed on either fide with 
marſhy grounds. 'This communicates by another long and 
very narrow ſtreight with Lake Champlain. This ſtreight 
is ſecured at each fide by a fort; that to the ſide of Lake 
George, is called Ticonderoga; that to the Champlain 
Lake, is called Fort Frederick, or Crown Point ; both ex- 
tremely ſtrong in their ſituation ; and the former of which 
had repulſed our troops with a very conſiderable ſlaughter, 
as has been related amongſt the events of the laſt year. 
General Amherſt, after he had paſſed Lake George, ar- 
rived with very little oppoſition from the enemy before Ti- 
conderoga ; at firſt the French made ſome appearance, as 
if they meant to defend the place ; but as they knew the 
ſtrength of our forces, as they ſaw that the preparations for 
the attack were making with as much judgment as vigour, 
and as the enterprize which was preparing againſt Quebec, 


did not leave them a force ſo conſiderable as they had there 
in 
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in the preceding campaign, they abandoned their fort in the 
night, having damaged it as much as they could, | 
and retired to Crown Point. July 

General Amherſt immediately ſet himſelf about repair- 
ing the fortifications of this poſt, which effectually ſecured 
the Lake George; covered our colonies, and was of ſuch 
vaſt importance, to enable him to puſh forward his offen- 
ſive operations, or to favour his retreat, in caſe of a reverſe 
of fortune. The only loſs of any conſequence which the 
Engliſh army ſuffered, in making this valuable acquiſition, 
was the death of Colonel Townſend, who was killed, in re- 
connoitring, by a ſhot from the fort. The ſtaady bravery, 
the promiſing genius, and the agreeable manners of this offi- 
cer, Cauſed this loſs to be conſidered as a very great one, 
They compared this melancholy event with the death of 
Lord Howe; they remembered how much theſe young ſol- 
diers reſembled each other, both in their virtues, and in the 
circumſtances of their fate. Both dear to the troops, and 
having both loſt their lives on an expedition againſt this 

lace. | 

; Although the general had reaſon to imagine, that the 
ſame reaſons which had induced the enemy to abandon 
their fort and lines at "Ticonderoga, would perſuade them 
alſo to relinquiſh Crown Point; he took all his meaſures 
with the ſame care, as if he expected an obſtinate defence at 
the fort, and an attempt to ſurprize him on his march. He 
remembered how fatal ſecurity. had proved to us, in that 
part of the world, upon many occaſions. 

The French abandoned the fort as it had been foreſeen. 


The general retired with about three thouſand five hundred 


men to the bottom of Lake Champlain, and poſted himſelf 
at the iſland called Iſle du Noix. He was ſtill pretty ſtrong 
on the lake, having ſeveral armed boats and floops, with 
which he hoped to prevent the progreſs of the Engliſh into 
the interior parts of Canada. General Amherſt, as ſoon as 
he had taken poſſeſſion of Crown Point, uſed every A 
endeavour to attain a naval ſuperiority on the lake, * 
and in the mean time began to fortify this poſt, as he had 
that at Ticonderoga. To this time the French were actu- 
ally eſtabliſned in the heart of our territories; ſo that dur- 
ing a war of three years, we had, in effeQ, been only acting 
on the defenſive. It was on the day on which Mr. Am- 
herſt took poſſeſſion of Crown Point, that he received the 
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agreeable news of the reduction of Niagara, by the troops 
unger Sir Willam Johnſon; and he had the pleaſure and 
encouragement of ſeeing two of the great objects of the 
campaign accompliihed, whilſt he prepared himſelf to co- 
operate in the accompliſhment of the third, which was 
to be deciſive ot the whole. The body which had been 
appointed for Niagara, under General Prideaux, without 
any accident arrived at the fort, which hes at the bottom 
of the lake, towards the ſouth-weſt (a). 


L IN 


This 


— 


(a) Sir William Johnſon's Lelter to (viajor-Ger oral Amberſt, on his 
Conqueſt of the Fort at Niagara, 25th July, 1759. 


SIR, 


I Have the honour to acquaint you, by lieutenant Montcrief,, 
Niagara ſurrendered io his m5j<Ty's arms the 25ih initant, 
A detachment of iwclve hundred men, with a number of 
Indians, under the command of Mleſſis. Aubry and de ip nery, 
collected from Detroi, Venango, and Preſque Ile, wade an apt 
to reinforce the garciſon, the 24th in the morning; but as 4 nad 
intelligence of them, ] made a diſpoſition to intercep nei Tae 
evening before, l ordered the light infantry anc icq sis % take 
Poſt on the road upon our leit, lending from Niagara Falls the 
fort: In the morning, I re nforced theſe wilt, toy commmpyunillcs of 
grenadiers, and part of the 46th region, The 5Eto! gen a- 
bout half an hour after nine; but they were fo well coed by 
the troops in front, and the Indians un then Bonk, tat, in an 
hour's time, the whole was compleatly uined, and all the1” off 
cers made priſoners, among whom are Mun. Aubry, De Lianem, 
Marin, Repentini, &c. to the number oi ſeventeen. I .unot 
aſcertain the number of killed, they are ſo diſperſed among the 
woods, but their loſs is great. : 

As this happened under the eyes of the garriſon, I thought 
proper to ſend my laſt ſummons to the commanding officer jor his 
ſurrendering, which he liſtened to. Lieut, Moncrieff will in 
form you of the ſtate of our ammunition and proviſions : I nope 
care will be taken to forward an immadiate ſupply of both to 
Oſwego, As the troops that were defeated yeſterday were drawn 
from thoſe poſts, which lie in General Stanwix's route, I am in 
hopes it will be of the utmoſt conſequence to the ſucceſs of this 
expedition. The public ſtores of the garriſon, that can be faved 
from the Indians, I ſhall order the aſſiſtant quarter-maſter-general, 
and the clerk, to take an account of, as ſoon as poſſible. 1 
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This is, without exception, the moſt important poſt in 
America, and ſecures the greateſt number of communica-— 
tions. For it 1s ſituated at the very entrance of a ſtreight, 
by which the Lake Ontario is joined to that of Erie, which 
is connected with the other three great ſeas of freſh water, 
by the courſe of the vaſt river St. Lawrence, which runs. 
through them all, and carries off their ſuperfluous waters to 
the ocean. A little above the fort, is the cataract of Nia- 
gara, which 1s eſteemed the moſt remarkable in the world, 
for the quantity of water, and the greatneſs of the fall. This 
fall would interrupt the commerce between the lakes, but 
for a road which the French have made up the hilly country 
that lies up the ſtreight ; ſo that there is here a good carry- 
ing-place, and not very tedious ; for after a portage of a- 
bout eight miles, you reimbark again, and proceed without 
any interruption to the Lake Erie. 

As the great communication of thoſe who go by water is 
along this ſtreight, and carrying place, fo thoſe who travel 
by land, are obliged to croſs it. The lakes are ſo diſpoſed, 
that, without a ſomewhat hazardous voyage, the Indians 
cannot any otherwiſe paſs from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
caſt parts of North-America, for many hundred miles. The 


fort of Niagara, thus naturally commands all the Five 


Nations, and all thoſe Indian tribes that lie to the north- 
ward of the lakes, as well as thoſe that are ſcattered along 
the banks of the Ohio, Ouabache, and Miſſiſippi, and ac- 
cording as it is poſſeſſed by the Engliſh or the French, con- 
nects or disjoins the colonies of Canada and Louiſiana, pro- 
tects or lays open our own, and is in all reſpects of ſo much 
conſequence, that it was the opinion of perſons, the moſt 
converſant in American buſineſs, that this attempt ought 
to have been made much earlier ; and, that if ſuch an at- 

1.5 tempt, 


oo. Ca. — 


As all my attention at preſent is taken up with the Indians, 
that the capitulation I have agreed to may be obſerved, your ex- 
cellency will excuſe my not being more particular, 

Permit me to aſſure you, in the whole progreſs of the ſiege, 
Which was ſevere and painful, the officers and men behaved with 
the utmoſt chearfulneſs and bravery. I have only to regret the 
loſs of General Prideaux and Colonel Johnſon, I endeavoured to 
purſue the late General's vigorous meaſures, the good effects of 
which he deſerved to enjoy, W. JOHNSON. 
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tempt, made at ſuch a time, had ſucceeded, it would have 
contributed very much to the ſecurity of thoſe parts of 
our colonies, which were the moſt expoſed, and would 
have, at the ſame time, greatly facilitated all our offenſive 
meaſures, and ſhortened the war. | 

From the time that the French were acquainted with this 
place, they were fully poſſeſſed with an opinion of its im- 
portance, both with regard to comiaerce, and to dominion. 
They made ſeveral attempts to. eft:>iſh themſelves here; 
but the Indians, who ſeemed more 1«nſihle of the conlequen= 
ces than we were, conſtantly oppoſed it. They guarded 
this ſpot ror a long time, with a very ſevere and prudent 
jealouſy. 

But whilſt we negleRed. -unfiding in g tength, to cul— 
tivatc the iriendi{Fip d. the Indians, 1 rrench, ſenſthle of 
their weakreſ-, 01cied no 044 ,ẽỹö : gain theſe tivape 
people io their intereſts, 1 the provatiey at If, under the 
name of a tradirg bole 1 even rens wrt at the mouth 
of the ſtreight, on the very tft harhcor, not only an ibs, 
but on any of the lakes; in harbour which is ſate from e- 
very wind, and open for the whole year. A French offcer, 


an able and enterpriſing man, had been a pritoner among 


the Iroquois tor a long time, and having, according 16 heir 
cuſtom, been raturalized, he grew extremely pofulat a— 
mongſt them, and at laſt acquired his liberty. He coin- 
municated to the then governor of Canada, the plan of an 
eſtabliſhment at Niagara, and he himſelf undertook to cxe- 
cute it. He returned amongſt the Iroquois, and pretending 
great love for their nation, which was now his own, told 
them, that he would gladly come to make frequent viſits to 
his brethren ; but it was proper for that purpoſe, that they 
ſhould allow him to build an houſe, where he might hve at 
eaſe, and according to his own manner : at the ſame time, 
he propoſed to them, advantages in trade from this eſtab- 
lIiſhment. A requeſt, which ſeemed a compliment to thoſe 
to whom it was made, was readily granted. The houſe 


was built. By degrees this houſe extended itſelf; it was 


ſtrengthened by various additions ; and it grew at laſt to a 
regular fortreſs, which.has ever ſince awed the Five Nations, 
and checked our colonies, 

The ſiege of this place had not been long formed, before 
July 20 General Prideaux was killed in the trenches, by 
Jah 20. the burſting of a cohorn. As ſoon as this 2 
| ent 


m_ CO. 
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dent happened, which threatened to throw a damp on the 
operations, an expreſs was ſent to General Amherit, wo, 
always attentive to the ſervice, loſt no time to ſend an offi- 
cer of character to command in his place. But the com- 
mand, which in-the interim devolved upon Sir Willam 
Johnſon, could not have been better beſtowed. He omit- 
ted nothing to continue the vigorous meaſures of the late 
general, and added to them, every thing his own genius 
could ſuggeſt. Reſpected by the regular troops, dear to the 
provincia's, almoſt adored by the Indians, poſſeſſed of that 
genius for acquiring Popularity amongſt all kinds of men, 
and that verſatile diſpoſition, which we ſo ſeldom ſee united 
with, diſintereſtedneſs and integrity, he employed thoſe 
talents ſolely for the benefit of nis country. The troops, 
remembering that it was under that general the firſt ad- 
vantage had been obtained over the French, puſhed on the 
ſiege with ſo much alacrity, that in a few days they had 
brought their approaches within an hundred yards of the 
covered way. | 

The French were alarmed at the imminent danger of this 
intereſting place. They therefore collected all the regular 
troops and provincials, which they could drew from all their 
poſts about the lakes, and to thoſe joined a large body of 
lavages, in order to give the Engliſh battle, and to raiſe the 
ſiege. They amounted in all to ſeventeen hundred men. 

When General Johnſon was apprized of their approach, 
he ordered his light infantry, ſupported by ſome grenadiers 
and regular foot, to take poit on the road to his leſt, by 
which the French were to take their route. He placed his 
Indians on his flanks. Whilft he took meaſures to receive 
the French, who came to relieve the place, he poſted a 
ſtrong body, in ſuch a manner, as to ſecure his trenches 
from any attempt of the garriſon during an engagement. 

In this diſpoſition he waited to receive the ene- 
my. At nine in the morning the engagement be- July r. 
gan, by a violent and horrid ſcream of the enemy's ſavages, 
according to their barbarous cuſtom. It was this ſcream, 
perhaps the moſt horrid ſound that can be imagined, which 
s ſaid to have ſtruck a panic into the troops of General 
Braddock, and was one of the principal cauſes of that de- 
teat, by which our endeavours in America were ſo long 
'iFuſtrated 3 but on this occaſion it had no effect. The e- 
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nemy was ſo well received by the troops in front, and 
by the Indians on their flanks, that, in leſs than an hour's 
time, their whole army was ruined. The purſuit was hot 
and bloody; and it continued for five miles. Seventeen 
officers were made priſoners, among whom were the firſt 
and ſecond in command. 

| This action was fought in ſight of the fort; 
July 25. and it was no ſooner concluded in favour of our 
troops, than the general ſummoned the garriſon to ſurren- 
der; ſending a hiſt of the priſoners, and remonſtrating on 
the ill effects of their holding out longer, particularly with 
regard to the Indians. The capitulation was ſigned that 
night. The garriſon, conſiſting of about ſix hundred men, 
ſurrendered priſoners of war, and were conducted to New- 
York. The fort and ſtores were given up to the Engliſh 
troops. 

This was the ſecond very important ſervice performed by 
General Johnſon in this war, and a ſecond time he had the 
good fortune to make the commander in chief of the enemy 
his priſoner. It muſt not be omitted, to the honour of this 
gentleman, that though he was not regularly bred a ſoldier, 
the moſt compleat officer could not have made more excel- 
lent diſpoſitions for the battle, or have conducted the fiege 
from the beginning to the end, with a more cool and ſteady 
reſolution, or with a more compleat knowledge of all the 
neceſſary manceuvres of war. The taking of Niagara broke 
off effectually that communication, ſo much talked of, and 
ſo much dreaded, between Canada and Louiſiana, and by 
this ſtroke, one of the capital political deſigns of the French, 
which gave occaſion to the preſent war, was defeated in its 
direct and immediate object. 
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CHEAT. VE 
The expedition againſl Quebec *, The Iſle of Orleans occupied. 


Deſcription of the town and harbour of Quebec. Situation 
of the French army. Aclion at the Falis of Montmorenci. 
General Wolfe fickens. The camp removed to Point Levi. 
The troops go up the river. The battle of Quebec. Gene- 
ral Wolfe killed. French defeated. M. de Montcalm killed. 
Quebec ſurrenders, Movements of General Amberſt on 


Lake Champlain. 


HE conſequences which attended the reduction of the 

fort of Niagara, as well as thoſe upon Lake Cham- 

plain, were very intereſting; but the great and central 
operation 


— 


* As we have in other places, where the incidents were many, 
and the ob jechs as well as difficulties great, introduced into this 
hiſtory, the circumſtantial relations given by captain John Knox, 
in his hiſtorical journal of the campaigns in North-America; ſo 
ſhall we here, where the conqueſt of Quebec, and qwith it rp 4 
all Canada are the object; not leſs from the dangers and diffi- 
culties of this ſervice, than the great wariety that appeared in it, 
ſhewing the ability of the commander, marking him not more the 
ſoldier, than the good man, endued with a bumanity, perſeverance 
and courage, as have not yet been exceeded. This addition muſt be 
conſidered valuable, as it ſhews the nature as well as the ſer- 
vice neceſſary in an American war, the orders given on the oc- 
caſion, and the manæuœre neceſſary for an army to follow, with 
the navigation of the river St. Lawrence, and a deſcription of 
the country on its banks. 


The Liſt of tbe Naval Force that ſailed from Louiſbourg for the 
ſiege of Quebec, under the command of Admiral Saunders, the 
4th of June, 1759. 


Ships' Names. Guns. Commanders. 


Admiral Saunders, Comman- 
Neptune 9 5 _ 0 der in chief, Capt. Hartwell. 
Princeſs Amelia — 80 Admiral Durell. 
Dublin — — 74 Admiral Holmes. 
Royal William — 84 Captain Piggot. 
Van- guard — 74 Captain Swanton. 
Terrible — — 74 Captain Collins. 
Captain — — 70 Captain Amherſt. 
Shrewſbury — 74 Captain Palliſer. 


Devon- 
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operation to which all the reſt tended, and to which even 
thoſe were to be only ſubſervient, was that againſt Quebec, 
the capital of Canada; and as this was to be the deciſive 


1759. 


ſtroke, 


Ships' Names. 


Devonſhire — 
Bedtord _ — 
Alcide — — 
Somerſet — — 
Prince Frederick — 
Pembrek _ 
Medway — 
Prince of Orange 
Northumberland 
Orford — 
Stirling Caſtle 
Centurion 
Trident — 
Sutherland 
Frigates, — Diana 
Leoſtoffe 
Richmond 
Trent 
Echo 
Sloops, — Seahorſe 
| Eurus 
Nightingale 
Hind 
Squirrel 
Scarborough 
Lizard 
Scorpion 
Zephir 
Hunter 
Porcupine 
Baltimore 
Cormorant 
Pelican 
Racehorſe 
Bonetta 
Veſuvius 
Sterombolo 
Rodney cutter 


* 


Commanders. 


Captain Gordon. 
Captain Fou kes. 
Captain Douglaſs. 
Captain Hughes. 
Captain Booth. 
Captain Wheelock, 
Captain Proby. 
Captain Wallis. 
Captain Lord Colville, 
Captain Spry. 
Captain Everet. 
Captain Mantle. 
Captain Legge. 
Captain Route. 
Captain Schomberg. 
Captain Deane, 
Captain Handkerſon. 
Captain Lindſay. 
Captain Le Forey. 
Captain Smith. 
Captain Elphinſtone. 
Captain Campbell. 
Captain Bond. 
Captain Hamilton. 
Captain Scott. 
Captain Doak. 
Captain Cleland. 
Captain Greenwood. 
Captain Adams. 
Captain Jervis. 
Captain Carpenter. 
Captain M | 
Captain Montford. 
Captain Rickards, 
Captain ; 
Caprain Chads, 
Captain Smith. 
Captain Douglaſs. 
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ſtroke, it was proper that the greateſt ſorce ſhould have 


been employed againſt it. If we reckon the maritime force, | 
there 1s no doubt that we employed a greater number of 
men 


| 

The Bonetta and Rodney, as alſo the Charming Molly, Europa, oY 
Lawrence, Peggy and Sarah, Good Intent, and Proſperity, tran- | 
ſport cutters, were appointed ſounding veſſels. | 

T had the inexpreſſible pleaſure to obſerve at Louiſhorro, that 1 
our whole armanient, naval and military, were in high ſpirits ; 
and, though, by all accounts, we ſhall have a numerous army and | ® 
variety of difficulties to cope with, yet, under ſuch admirals and * 1 
generals, among whom we have the happineſs to behold the molt | 
cordial unanimity, together with ſo reſpectable a fleet, and a body is 
of well-appointed regular troops, we have reaſon to kope tor the \ | 
greateſt ſucceſs, 

The prevailing ſentimental toaſt among the officers is — Britiſb 
colours on every French fort, port, and garriſon in America, 

June 7th. Moderate weather all laſt night; this day it blows 
freſh. At five P. M. Newfoundland bore north, at three leagues 
diſtance ; the land covered with ſnow ; and, as the wind comes 
moſtly from that quartier, the air is exceedingly cold. 

By the 18th our ſhip came to an anchor, in fight of the iſlands 
of Bic and Barnaby in the river St, Lawrence : the former bore 
W. by 8. at nine leagues, and the other about eight leagues 8. 
W. and by W. of our courſe ; here we met the Richmond trigate, 
and a tender of Admiral Durell's ſquadron. A midſhipman was 
inſtantly ſent on board of us, who gave us the following intel- 
gence : 

That Mr, Durell had taken poſſeſſion. of the iſland of Coudre, 
and had proceeded to Orleans; that he alſo took three prizes, 
© befides ſome ſmall craft, laden with flour and other proviſions; 
but that three frigates and ten tranſports had eſcaped them, and 
got up to the town, which is about thirty-five leagues from 
hence: that the enemy have almoſt finiſhed a large three-decker 
' at Quebec; and, by ſome packets that were intercepted, the 
" admiral has N. information, that proviſions, and particular- 
y bread, are ſcarce in the French army. — This gentleman adds, 
that they have got a good number of pilots, which they decoyed, 
n their paſſage up the river, by hoiſting French coloucs with the 
ulual ſignals *, Our 


p Upon the van of Mr, Durell's ſquadron having appeared 
Weber French colours, expreſſes were ſent up to Quebec with the 
Joyful tidings; for the enemy expected fome promiſed ſuccouts 


fiene 


The 
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men againſt Quebec, than againſt the Champlain forts ; bn: 
the land forces, from ſome cauſe, fell much ſhort of the 
number originally propoſed, for they did not exceed ſeven 


the wind ſpringing up fair, and the weather clear and moderate, 
we again weighed and failed until ſeven in the evening, when the 
whole came to an anchor between the two iflands before-mentioned, 


and five miles, both lands high and woody; before our ſhips came 
within two miles of the iſland, we found from ſeven to eight fa- 
thoms and an half, in our ſoundings ; the N. E. end of it is rocky, 
and very long ledges run out from it, Though the river is of an 


channel here is on the ſouth ſide of the river, and of the foregoing 
iſland ; all our fleet kept that courſe. We found two other ſhips 


counter with, which drove our ſhip from her mooring, we were 


thouſand 


Our fleet are all in fight, though far a-ſtern of us; however, 


The diſtance between Bic and the ſouth ſhore is between four 


extenſive breadth between Bic and the north ſhore, I obferved the 


of Mr. Durell's ſquadron at anchor here; ſaw a great number of 
teals and porpuſſes to-day, with which this river abounds, At 


night fell ſome rain, and the wind freſhened, 


On the 19th, the fleet weighed at four o'clock this morn- 


ing; wind variable: ſoon after we had thick weather and a vio- 


lent ſtorm ; we reefed and double-reeſed, but at length were 
obliged to come to an anchor, and, finding a ſtrong current to en- 


under a neceſſity of paying out one hundred and forty fathoms of 
cable ; this blowing weather was attended with heavy rain, To- 
wards noon it cleared up, and the wind and ſwell abated : before 
four P. M. the wind fair, and weather more moderate, A parcel 
of ſmall birds flew about our ſhip to-day from the ſhore ; they 
are very tame and familiar ; one of them, having perched on the 
ſhrouds, ſubmitted to be made a priſoner : it is about the ſize ol 
a ſparrow, its head and body of a copper colour, interſperſed with 
black ; its wings and tail are black and white ; its beak of ebony, 


curved-like, though much ſharper than thoſe of a hawk or par 
rot, 


from France, and the greateſt rejoicings imaginable were made 
throughout the whole country : but they ſoon changed their note; 
for when a number of canoes had put off with pilots, and thole 
who remained on ſhore did not ſee their friends return, but, on 
the contrary, ſaw the White colours ſtruck, and Britiſh flags 
hoiſted in their place——their conſternation, rage, and grief wele 
inconceivable, and had ſuch an effect on a Prieſt, who ſtood upon 
the ſhore with a teleſcope in his hand, that he dropped down, and 
inſtantly expired. 
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thouſand men, regulars and provincials, though the origi- 
nal plan intended nine thouſand for that expedition, inde- 
pendent of the junction of thoſe under General Amherſt, 

whole 


rot, and with this farther difference, that the extremities of the 
upper and lower beaks croſs each other ; we gave it grain to eat, 
but it preferred feeding on flies, and whatever it could find in the 
crevices of boards.—At ſeven o'clock P. M. the Richmond frigate 


paſſed us, on board of whom was General Wolfe, who politely | 


{aluted us, hoping we were all well on board: at eight, came a- 
breaſt of a ſmall iſland on the ſouth ſide of the river, and at nine 
came to an anchor in twenty ſathom water. We ſaw an im- 
menſe number of. ſea-cows rolling about our ſhips to-day, which 
are as white as ſnow : we diverted ourſelves in firing at them, and 
I obſerved ſome of them, that were ſtruck on the back with ball, 
did not ſeem ſenſible of it, nor did our ſnot make any impreſſion 
on their ſkin or coat, but bounded as it would upon a ſtone ; that 
part of their body which they expoſe above the water may be 
from twelve to Alen feet in length, but their thickneſs I cannot 
be a judge of, having never ſeen them out of that element. I wiſh 
was able to give a particular deſcription of this animal, from my 
own authority; but, as that is not in my power, I ſhall pre- 
ſent the reader with the account given by an eminent French 
author, Monſieur Corneille, in his own words; and, for the ſatiſ- 
ſaction of ſuch of my readers as do not underſtand the French 
!anguage, I ſhall attempt to annex a tranſlation of it: 

* Ceſt un animal fort monſtreux et amphibie, qui ſurpaſſe 
quelque fois les bœufs en groſſeur. Il a la peau comme celle 
d'un chien marin, et la gueule d'une vache, ce qui eſt la cauſe 
que quelques- uns Vont nommé vache marine—a Pexception 
qu'il a deux dents qui ſortent dehors recourbees en bas et longues 
* Tune coudee. Elles ſont auſi eſtimees que I'yvoire, et on les 
** employe aux meſmes ouvrages. Cet animal a rarement plus 
* d'un ou de deux petiis. Il eſt robuſte et ſauvage {abord, et 
* tres difficile a prendre, fi ce n'eſt en terre; il arrive peu qu'on 
le prenneen l'eau. On dit qui ne mange ni chair ni poiſſon, et 
que fa pature conſiſte en des grandes et longues feiiilles d'une 
* certaine herbe, qui croit au fond de la mer.” 

It is an amphibious animal, and generally of ſo large a ſize, 
as even to exceed ſome oxen : it has a ſkin like to that of a ſea- 
dog, and a mouth like a cow (which is the reaſon of their be- 
ing called, by ſome authors, a ſea-cow) with this exception, 
that it has two projecting teeth, crooked downwards, to the 
length of about half a yard; theſe teeth (or tuſks more prayer: 
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whoſe aſſiſtance on the occaſion was taken for granted. In 
this expedition General Wolfe commanded the land forces. 
The fleet was under Admiral Saunders. 


The 


—_— 4A 
— 


ly) are as valuable as ivory, and are applied to the fame uſe. 
This animal has ſeldom more than one or two young ones; it 
eit ſtrong, extremely wild, and very difficult to be taken, except 
*« on ſhore: it ſeldom happens that they are taken in the water. 
It is averred that they neither eat fleſh nor fiſh, but that their 
food conſiſts of large leaves of a certain ſubmarine weed, known 
« by the name of ſea ſorrel.“ 

I ſhall here ſubjoin what 1 was afterwards told by a Miſſionary 
of Quebec, with whom I ſometimes converſed about theſe and 


other curioſities in this country: The inhabitants, ſays he, of the 


E. and N. E. parts of Acadia, frequently take theſe ſea-cows by 
the following ſtratagem :—they tie a bull to a ſtake, fixed on the 
ſhote, in the depth of about two feet of water; they then beat and 
otherwiſe torment him, by twiſting his tail, until they make him 
roar ; Which as ſoon as theſe animals hear, they make towards the 
ſhore, and, when they get into ſhallow water, they crawl to the 
bull, and are then taken with little difficulty: their fore-feet are, 
in all reſpects, like thoſe of a cow ; the hinder feet are webbed, or 
joined by a membrane, like a gooſe: they have no hair about 
them, except on their head, which is generally white or grey ; 
they are covered with a hard ſcaly ſubſtance or ſhell, which, how- 
ever, turns to no account; theſe people, as well as the ſavages, 
eat ſome parts of this animal, and what they diſlike they boil, with 
its fat, to an oily or greaſy ſubſtance, with which they fave or cure 
the ſkins of other animals for leather, 

20th. Agreeable and warm weather to-day ; wind variable, 
and little of it, At eight A. M. we doubled the entrance of 
Tadouſac bay on the north fide, and Red I/land on the ſouth : I 
am informed, that within this bay is an excellent harbour, which 
communicates, by the river Seguenny, with Hudſon's bay, and 
is navigable for large trading veflels for nine or ten leagues up the 
country *. Theentrance of that bay or harbour does not appear 
to be above half a mile over, and may be eaſily known ; for, on 
the weſt ſide, a little to the ſouthward of the entrance, is a ſmall 
flat iſland, of a reddiſh ſandy colour, with ſome graſs on it, but 
clear of wood or buſhes. Here the river St. Lawrence is not a- 
bove eight miles or three leagues over, and the lands all round 


us are lofty, and thickly covered with trees; as we came bs 
0 


* Sec Dr. Douglaſs's Hiltory of America. 
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3 
The whole embarkation arrived in the latter 
end of June in the Iſle of Orleans, a few leagues 26th. 
from Quebec, without any .accident whatſoever, 
notwithſtanding 


of Tadouſſac, we encountered the ſtrongeſt rippling current I ever 
law); it runs nine or ten knots in an hour, and, at the fame time, 
the wind dying away, drove back ſome of our tranſports, and ma- 
ny of them luckily eſcaped failing foul of each other, particularly 
ot the ſmaller craft. Another of the birds, deſcribed yeſterday, 
viſited us to-day ; there is a trifling difference between it and the 
former, I mean as to its plumage being ſomewhat brighter than 
the firſt is; they were glad to meet, ſeem to like our European 
grain. and have a pretty wild chirping note: we think they are 
male and female, and that the lait, by his ſprightlineſs, is the 
cock. At one P. M. came to an anchor off the iſlands, weighed 
again at eight in the evening, and anchored about ten at night ; 1 
believe the reaſon of our weighing in the evening proceeded from 
many ſhips being drove from their anchors in the afternoon, by the 
rapidity of the current, which, however, does not run with equal 
force every where. 

21ſt. Wind W. N. W. and blows freſh; continually anchoring 
and weighing again, as before. At ten A. M. ſaw a few houſes on 
the ſouth ſhore, and beyond them a great fire in the woods. At 
one P M. came to an anchor off a neat ſettlement, conſiſting of 
thirty or forty houſes, on the fame fide of the river, and a large 
tract of clear cultivated land adjoining to them; I lament our not 
haviag a Pilot on board, from whom I could learn the bearings, 
diſtances, and many other particulars of this country and naviga- 
tion. The habitations before-mentioned are the firſt we have ſeen 
ſince we entered the river St. Lawrence ; quite calm this even- 
ng. 

22d. At eight A. M. the fleet weighed ; anchored at two P. M. 
and in an hour after weighed again ; we did not run long before we 
had a ſignal to drop, and accordingly we came to anchor in twenty 
fathom water, off a fine large ſettlement or village, on the ſouth 
thore, with a neat church to it ; the wind variable with ſome rain. 
Here we have iſlands on every fide of us, with no remarkable cur- 
rent. The lands on the ſouth fide of the river ſeem to be tole- 
ravly well cultivated. We made ſeveral tacks from north to 
louth to-day, and got from five to ten and an half fathom water. 
Between five and ſix P. M. weighed again, with a fair wind, but 
blowing fo freſh, that we were obliged to reef; we failed until 
nine at night, and then anchored in fifteen fathom water, cloſe 
under the north ſhore. The 1 of the Good-will tranſport, 
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notwithſtanding the ill tame of the river St. Lawrence, and 
the reports of its dangerous navigation, probably ſpread 
for political purpoſes, They landed upon the Ifle of Or- 


leans, 


— 


who is an elderly man, one of the younger brothers of 'Trinity- 
houſe, a pilot for the river Thames, and an experienced mariner, 
fays, he has failed up moſt of the principal rivers in Europe, and 
that he eſteems the river St. Lawrence to he the fineſt river, the 
ſafeſt navigation, with the beſt anchorage in it, of any other with- 
in his knowledge; that it is infinitely preferable to the Thames or 
the Rhone, and that he has not yet met with the leaſt difficulty in 
working up. He added, when we go higher up, if they ſhould 
put a French pilot on board of me, ye ſhall ſee, Maſters, how I 


will treat him. — We have had frequent opportunities of ſpeaking 


with other ſhips in this voyage, and, by one of them, we are 
told, that a Midſhipman of Admiral Durell's ſhip was ſurpriſed 
on the iſle of Coudre, and made priſoner. We alſo learn, that a 
ſhip has been intercepted, bound to France, on board of whom 
was a female relation of the Governor-General of Canada, with 
ſeveral nuns, and ſome families of diſtinction; all of whom were 
returned by the Admiral to Quebec, under a flag of truce, that 
they might be convinced of the generoſity and humane behaviour 
of the Britiſh troops, and, we hope, in a little time, as evidently 
to convince them of their valour, in the reduction of their capital 
and Canada. | 
It is reported, by French pilots, that ſome frigates and ſixty 
tranſports got up the river laſt autumn, while Sir Charles Hardy's 
ſquadron was at Gaſpte. 
23d. Weighed between two and three A. M. weather moderate, 
and wind fair: in about five hours after, came to an anchor in 
twenty-five fathom water; the reaſon of our not working up with 
more diſpatch does not proceed from any obſtructions in the navi- 
ation, but in the neceſſity there is of ſounding as we advance; 
for which purpoſe, a number of boats are out a-head. By the 
ſituation of this river, the capital, and the upper country, it is 
not poſſihle for a fleet to fail to Quebec, without its Governor's 
having the earlieſt notice of it; this is apparently a great advan- 
tage. We have ſettlements now on each ſide of us, the land un- 
commonly high above the river; which ſhow us large ſignal-fres 
every where before us: Mr. Durell's ſquadron, and the iſland 0! 
Coudre are juſt diſcernible, At ten A. M. the rear diviſion com. 
ing cloſe up with us, we weighed ;—at two P. M. made the iſland 
of Coudre, and failed by the Admiral and ſeven ſhips of the line, 


who were at anchor in a place called the Narrows, which is neat 
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leans, which is formed by the branches of the river St. 
Lawrence. This iſland is about twenty miles in length, and 
ſeven or eight in breadth, highly cultivated, and affording 


every 


— 


two miles over, with very deep water. The river is of a great 
breadth between the iſland and the ſouth country, but the channel 
is on the north ſide, Coudre is large, for the moſt part cultivated, 
and, by the number of houſes, it ſeems to have been tolerably 
well inhabited ; churches, crucifixes, and images are now to be 
ſeen almoſt every where. The land on the north fide of the iſland 
is the higheſt I ever remember to have ſeen, and juſtly deſerves 
the name of a mountain: it is a barren rock, having neither trees 
nor graſs on it, and only producing a ſhort kind of heath, with a 
few ſhrubs on the lower part. At a ſinall diſtance, north-weſt of 
this promontory, ſtands another, and between the two lies a beau- 
tiful vale, in which is ſituated the pleaſant looking village (with a 
large pariſh church) of St. Paul: here we had in our view a num- 
ber of cattle, particularly horſes, and ſeveral men and women ; I 
think I never ſaw a ſettlement in a more deſirable place, and the 
buildings thereof appear clean and decent. Betweed Coudre and 
the north ſhore is a moſt rapid current; the Maſter of the Good- 
will ſays it runs near ten miles in an hour; here we got foul of 
another tranſport, and luckily cleared her again without any acci- 
dent. At tive P. M. came to an anchor at ſomewhat better than 
a mile's diſtance W. S. W. of Coudre, and about two miles from 
a ſtraggling ſettlement, alſo on the north fide, called St. Joſeph. 
One of our ſounding-boats was fired at from the ſhore, upon 
which a boat, full of men and officers from the 15th regiment, 
who were aſtern of us, put off to amuſe the enemy, until the 
other ſhould take all the ſoundings along ſhore ; our people made 
ſereral feints, as if intending to land at different places, to each 
of which the enemy directed a heavy fire, but they were not 
Within reach of their thot ; theſe unhappy natives paid dear for 
this behaviour, as will appear in the ſequel of this work, The 
man of war's boat executed her commiſſion without any farther 
moleſtation, and the detachment of the 15th returned to their 
tranſport, The weather, ſince we entered the river St. Lawrence, 
s been in general moderate, and free from fogs, at leaſt ſince we 
doubled Anticoſti Iſland; whenever it was gloomy and threatened 
rain, there appeared a thick haze upon the higheſt eminences, but 
nothing more than one uſually meets with in other more equal cli- 

mates. This evening we have ſultry cloſe airs. 
24th. Clear weather, and very warm; wind at S. S. W. and blew 
ard; by the violence of the wind, and the ſtrength of the tide, 
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every kind of r. freſhment to the ſoldiers and ſailors after 
their tedious voyage. 

As this iflard extends quite up to the baſon of Quebec, 

it was neceſſary to poſſeſs it in order to att againſt the 

town; 


e 
— 
— — — — 


many ſhips were drove from their moorings: two tranſports ran 


foul of us laſt night; happily no damage was ſuſtained. About 
noon it was ſqually, which rendered our fituation unpleaſant ; to- 
wards evening it was more moderate: at night we had violent 
thunder and lightning, ſucceeded by an uncommon fall of heavy 
rain, and a profound calm. 

25th. Fine weather but no wind: the fleet weighed at two 
o'clock A. M. and worked higher up with the tide of flood for 
two hours, and then came to an anchor; the Good-2w2ll moored 
in five fathom water, where, had we remained until the lowelt 
ebb, we ſhould have found ourſelves in a very dangerous fituaiion: 
however it was diſcovered ſufficiently early for us to move for the 
north ſhore, which is very bold ; here we found the channel, with 
ten fathom water. Along the ſouth thore, and ahead of us, we 
diſcover many iſlands, and the river here being ſeveral leagues in 
breadth, is in moſt places thallow and rocky. A trading ſchooner 
ſtruck on a rock, near to the place where we firſt anchored, and 
inſtantly went to pieces; the weather being moderate, the crew 
were ſaved, with ſome few caſks of wine. The air extremely 
ſultry, and we were viſited by muſketas, which were very trouble- 
{ome for a few hours, until diſperſed by ſome welcome breezes, 
that blew favourably for the fleet. At three P. M a French pilot 
was put on board of each tranſport, and the man, who fell to the 
Good-wwill's lot, gaſconaded at a moſt extravagant rate, and gave 
us to underſtand it was much againſt his inclination that he was 
become an Eng/i/h pilot. The poor fellow afſumed great latitude 
in his converſation ; faid, he made no doubt that ſome of the 
fleet would retun to England, but they ſhould have a diſmal 
tale to carry with them; for Canada ſhould be the grave of the 
* whole army, and he expected, in a ſhort time, to ſee the walls 
of Quebec ornamented with Engliſh ſcalps.“ Had it not been 
in obedience to the Admiral, who gave orders that he ſhould no! 
be ill uſed, he would certainly have been thrown over-board, At 
four P. M. we paſſed the Traverſe, which is reputed a place of 
the greateſt difficulty and danger, between the entrance of vr. 
Lawrence and Qucbece it lies between Cape Tourmente (a te- 
markably high, black-looking promontory) and the eaſt end of 
Orleans on the ftarboard fide, and J% de Madame on the lat- 


board. Off Orleans we met ſome of our ſhips of war at 15 
ere 
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town; for the moſt weſterly point of this iſland advances 
towards an high point of land on the continent, called Point 
Levi. Both of theſe ſhut up the view of the northern and 


ſouthern 


— — 


minim: 


Here we are preſented with a view of a clear, open country, with 
villages and churches innumeiable ; which laſt, as alſo their hou- 
ſes, being all white-limed on the outſides, gives them a neat ele- 
gant appearance from our ſhips. At five in the evening we had a 
violent ſtorm of rain, and at fix we anchorcd in fifteen fathom wa- 
ter. As ſoon as the Pilot came on board tg-day, he gave his di- 
rections for the working of the ſlip, but the Maſter would not 
permit him to ſpeak ; he fixed his Mate at the helm, charged him 
not to take orders from any perſon except himſelf, and, going for- 
ward with his trumpet to rhe forecattle, gave the neceſſary inftruc- 
tions. All that could be faid by the commanding-officer, and the 
gentlemen on board, was to no purpoſe ; the Pilot declared we 
!hould be loft, for that no French ſhip ever preſumed to paſs there 
without a Pilot; * aye, aye, my dear (replied our ſon of Neptune) 
* but d me I'll convince you, that an Engliſhman ſhall go 
* where a Frenchman dare not ſhew his noſe” The Richmond 
frigate being cloſe aſtern of us, the commanding officer called out 
to the Captain, and told him our caſe ; he inquired who the Maſ- 
ter was ?—and was anſwered from the forecaſtle by the man him- 
ſelf, who told him © he was old Ki/lick, and that was enough. 
[ went forward with this experienced mariner, who pointed out 
the channel to me as we paſſed, ſhewing me, by the ripple and 
colour of the water, where there was any danger; and diſtin- 
guiſhing the places where there were ledges of rocks (to me invi- 
lible) from banks of ſand, mud, or gravel. He gave his orders 
with great unconcern, joked with the ſounding-boats who lay off 
on each fide, with different coloured flags for our guidance; and, 
when any of them called to him, and pointed to the deepeſt wa- 
ter, he anſwered; * aye, aye, my dear, chalk it down, a d 
dangerous navigation—eh, if you don't make a ſputter about it, 
* you'll get no credit ior it in England, &c.“ After we had clear- 
ed this remarkable place, where the channel forms a complete zig- 
zag, the Maſter called to his Mate to give the helm to ſomebody 
elſe, ſaying, * D me, if there are not a thouſand places in 
the Thames fifty times more hazardous than this; I am aſhamed 
that Engliſbmen ſhould make ſuch a rout about it. — The French- 
man aſked me, if the Captain had not been here before? I aſſured 
him in the negative, upon which he viewed him with great atten- 


tion, lifting, at the ſame time, his hands and eyes to heaven with 
aſtoniſhment and fervency. 


O2 26th. 
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ſouthern channel, which environ the iſle of Orleans, fo 
that the harbour of Quebec appears to be a baſon landlocked 
upon all ſides. The poſſeſſion of both theſe points was 

neceſſary, 


26th. We had inceſſant rain, thunder and lightning all this night 
paſt. Our diviſion weighed early this morning: at ſeven A. N. 
came to an anchor off the pariſh of St. Lawrence, on the iſland 
of Orleans, in eighteen fathom water: this is the deepeſt courſe 
of the river, the channel on the north fide of the iſland having on- 
ly a ſufficient depth of water for boats, and other fmall craft, as 
we are told; but of this, I preſume, we ſhall be better informed, 
before many months are elapſed. Here we are entertained with a 
moſt agreeable proſpe& of a dehghtful country on every fide; 
wind-mills, water-mills, churches, chapels, and compact farm- 
houſes, all built with ſtone, and covered, ſome with wood, and 
others with ſtraw. The lands appear to be every where well cul- 
tivated, and, with the help of my glaſs, I can diſcern that they 
are ſowed with flax, wheat, barley, peaſe, &c. and the grounds 
are incloſed with wooden pales. The weather to-day is agreea- 
bly warm ; a light fog ſometimes hangs over the Highlands, but 
in the river we have a fine clear air. Where we now ride, the 
tide docs not run above fix knots an hour, and we have good an- 
chorage; the reſt of our fleet are working up, and, by the ſitua- 
tion of affairs, I am inclined to think we are happily arrived at the 
place, that, to all appearance, will be the theatre of our future 
operations. In the curve of the river, while we were under fail, 
we had a tranſient view of a ſtupendous natural curioſity, called 
the water-fall of Montmorency, of which I hope, before the cloſe 
of the campaign, to be able to give a ſatisfactory relation. A 
point of land running from the weſt end of Orleans, and inclin- 
ing to the ſouthward, intercepts our proſpect of Quebec at pre- 
ſent, from which we are now between five and fix miles; the 
country-people, on the ſouth ſhore, are moving their effects in 
carts, and conducting them, under eſcorts of armed men, to 4 
greater diſtance. At ten o'clock A. M. a ſignal was made for 
the Quarter-Maſters of regiments, by which we conjecture the 
army will be ordered to prepare to land. At three P. M. another 
ſignal was made for the tranſports to work up under the Commo- 
dore's ſtern, and we ſoon after anchored again, off the pariſh church 
of St. Lawrence. | 


Having accompanied our fleet to their ſtation off the Iſland of Or. 
leans near Quebec, where the forces encamped, (26 June) wt 
hall paſs over the intermediate time to the 3 1ſt of July, as 10, 

any 
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neceſſary, as they might be employed either with great ad- 


vantage againſt the town, or niuch to the annoyance ot the 
beſiegers; for whilſt the enemy continued maſters of thoſe, 
it 


—— 


any thing material happened until the unfavourable attack of 
the enemies works, of which the particulars are as follory : 


«<Q RR MES RR 6 
Camp at Montmorency, 31 July. 

«« — The troops are to hold themſelves in readineſs to-morrow, 
« to execute the orders of yeſterday, viz, to endeavour to pene- 
« trate into the French camp, between Beauport and the fall.” 

Eight o'clock. — The troops at Point Levi were ordered to be 
ready to imbark immediately, boats coming from the fleet for this 
purpoſe. Nine o'clock. Ordered, that the 15th and 78th regi- 
ments with Brigadier-General Monckton be ready to imbark : the 
43d and 48th, light infantry under Major Dalling, and the marines 
remain here to defend our batteries and redoubts. Ten o'clock. — 
The Louiſbourg grenadiers, with thoſe of the 15th, 43d, 48th, 
anch 78th, a detachment oi the Royal Americans, the two regi- 
ments before-mentioned, and Brigadier Monckton, imbarked, ren- 
deꝛvouied at the point of Oi liaus, put off immediately, and re- 
mained half-channel over, waiting for farther orders. The de- 
tachments of choſen men, with an officer of each regiment, who 
have been in readineſs, ſince the evening of the 27th, for a parti- 
cular ſervice, were this day countermanded. Eleven o'clock.— 
Two armed tranſport-cats *, drawing little water, worked over, 
and grounded a-breaſt 0: the Point de Left, weſtward of the fall 
of Montmorency. A ſmart cannonading enſued between thoſe ſhips 
(ſupported by Admiral Saunders in the Centurion) and a detached 
battery which the enemy oppoſed o deteud the fording-place at 


the foot of the water-fall, and laſted near two hours: at the fame 


time our batteries on the eminence to the eaſtward britk!y enfiladed 
the enemy's works at the left extremity of their camp, aid allo 
their detached battery and redoubt on the beach below. 

Twelve o'clock.—The 43d regiment ordered to be ready at a 


Lieutenant William Garnier, of the Van-Guacd, command- 
ed the cat neareſt in ſhore, in which he diſplaycd great bravery 
and ſteadineſs. I have not the pleaſure to know the gentleman's 
name who commanded the other ; he behaved with equal honour, 
but Garnier's veſſel was more expoſed to the enemy's fire of ſimall 
arms as well as artillery, | 
O4 moment's 
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it was impoſſible for a ſhip to lie in the harbour of Quebec. 


When theſe poſts were poſſeſſed, which was done with 


little difficulty, the harbour and town of Quebec appeared 
full 


moment's warning *. Weather extremely hot. The enemy throw 
ſhells at the troops (to little purpoſe) who are in their boats half 
channel over. Two corps of the enemy, one regulars, the other 
militia, made a motion towards the rear of their left, as if they 
intended to croſs the river of Montmorency at the upper Ford, and 
march into General Hoffe's camp; whereupon the 48th regiment 
received orders to march immediately up the country ſome miles 
to the weſtward of our batteries, and then to ſtrike into the woods, 
and return to their camp, as much undiſcovered as poſſible; this 
had the deſired effect, for the two French battalions alſo returned 
from the upper Ford, croſſed the river Charles, and marched up 
towards Sillery, to watch the motions of the 48th regiment. 

Three o'clock, Colonel James received an order from General 
Wolfe, that the 43d, and 48th regiments, and Major Dalling'; 
light infantry, do hold themſelves in readineſs to embark, the mo- 
ment boats may arrive for them; that theſe corps are to leave pro- 
per guards to take care of their camps, who, with the marines, 
are to have charge of this important poſt ; and the Colonel is de- 
fired to remain in command, until farther orders. 

Four o'clock. — The Centurion, and the two armed cats, rencw- 
ed a very briſk fire on the enemy's detached works. 

Half paſt four o'clock, -A heavy cannonading now from every 
quarter. 

Five o'clock. Very gloomy weather; ſome of the boats, in 
attempting to land, ſtruck upon ſome ledges, which retarded our 
operations ; and, by the enemy's ſhot and ſhells, the boats were 
little confuſed ; the enemy abandoned the right of their camp, and, 
with their whole army, lined their intrenchments from the centre 
to the left. 

Half paſt five o'clock. — The firſt diviſion of the troops, cor- 
liſting of all the grenadiers of the army, made a ſecond attempt, 
landed at the Point de Left, and obliged the enemy to abandon the 
detached battery, and redoubt, below the precipice : by this 

time 


* Colonel James and Major Elliott agreed and ordered, that the 
regiment ſhould embark, Jand, and fight by companies under the!! 
own officers, which afforded the higheſt ſatisfaction to the ſoldi. 
ers; this method, on a ſervice of this nature, does not admit of 
confuſion. 

+ They pretended it was the want of ammunition that obliged 
them to deſert theſe works under the hill. 
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full to the view, at once a tempting and diſgouraging ſight. 
For no place ſeems poſſeſſed of greater beneiits vi natuie ; 
nor any of which nature ſeems more to have conſulted the 


defence. 
| Quebec, 


— 


time the troops to the eaſtward of the fall were in motion to join, 
and ſupport the attack ; but the grenadiers, impatient to acquire 
glory, would not wait for any reiniorcements, but ran up the hill, 
and made many efforts, though not with the greateſt regularity, 
to gain the ſummit, which they found leſs practicable than had 
been expected: in this ſituation they received a general diſcharge 
of muſketry from the enemy's breaſtworks, which was continued 
without any return ; our brave fellows nobly reſerving their fire, 
until they could reach the top of the precipice, which was incon- 
ceivably ſteep; to perſevere any longer they found now to little 
purpoſe ; their ardour was checked by the repeated heavy fire of 
the enemy, and, as if conſcious of their miſtake, the natural con- 
ſequence of their impetuoſity, they retired in diforder (in ſpite of 
the moſt unparallcled valour and good conduct, on the part of 
their officers) and took ſhelter in the redoubt and battery on the 
beach, where Brigadier Monckton's corps were now landed and 
formed; thoſe under Brigadiers Townſhend and ſdurray being alſo 
at hand, ready to ſuſtain their friends. The General, ſceing tlie 
fituation of affairs, night drawing on a- pace, and the ammunition 
of the army damaged with the dreadfulleſt thuuder-ftorm and fall 
of rain that can be conceived, ſent to ſtop Brigadier Tewn/hend, 
and ordered Brigadier Monc#ton to reimbark his diviſion, and the 
ſcattered corps of grenadiers, in the beſt manner he could, the 
flat-bottomed boats being at hand for that purpoſe. The enemy 
did not attempt to purſue; their ammunition muſt undoubtedly 
have ſhared the ſame fate with our own, for the violence of the 
ſtorm exceeded any deſcription I can attempt to give of it. 
A few Indians came down to ſcalp tome of our wounded on 
the beach. 
Upon this occaſion it was, that Lieutenant Henry Peyton, 27 
the Royal Americans, diſplayed ſo much gallantry ; for be. 
being at the ſame time badly wwnunded, raiſed himſelf up, 


and with his double-barrelled fuſil killed tao of thoſe har- 


barians, one after the other, before they could execute their 
inhuman practice; and muſt then have fallen a ſacrifice te 
others, but that Providence, willing to reward ſo much me- 
rit, threw an honeſt Highlander in his way, who happily 
200k him up, and laid him in the l of ove »f the baats, 
then ready to put off. 
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Quebec, ſays F. Charlevoix, can boaſt of a freſh water 
harbour, capable of containing an hundred men of war of 
the line, at one hundred and twenty leagues diſtance from 


the 


mee 


By the excellent diſpoſition which Brigadier Monckton made on 
the beach, after he had collected all the troops that were on ſhore, 
he reimbarked them without farther loſs, bringing away as many 
of the wounded as he could come at; and the ariuy returned to 
their reſpective cainps. As the tide had left the armed cats dry, 
the Admiral tent orders to have the officers and men taken out, 
and the lulks burned, left they ſhould tall into the enemy's hands, 
to whom they might be ſerviceable on ſome future occaſion. 'The 
loſs of our forces this day, killed, wounded, and miſſing, includ- 
ing all ranks, amounted to four hundred and iorty-three ; among 
whom were two Captains, and two Lieutenants, flain on the ſpot ; 


one Colonel “, fix Captains, nineteen Lieutenants, and three En- 


ſigns wounded. 

The enemy ſuffered moſt from our batteries on the eminences to 
the eaſtward, having, as I was afterwards informed, at Quebec, 
near two hundred men and officers killed and diſabled. 

The object of this day's operations was to penetrate into the 
enemy's camp, and force them to a battle, in hopes, as their army 
(though infinitely ſuperior in numbers) conſiſted moſtly of militia 
and peaſants, they would have yielded an eaſy victory to our re- 
gular forces; and notwithſtanding the variety of difficulties we had 
to encounter with, ſuch as intrenchments, traverſes, redoubts, and 
fortified houſes, that were loaded with ſwivels and other ſmall pie- 
ces of field artillery (almoſt innumerable) it is more than probable 


we would have carried our point (though with great loſs) had it 


not been ſor a chain of concurrent circumſtances that defeated the 
General's plan and expectations: to enumerate theſe may ſeem 
neceſſary.—The obſtruction our boats met with in their firſt at- 
tenipt to land, by which much time was loſt, occaſioned by a ledge 
of rocks extending along the north ſhore, from the right to the 
left of the front of their camp; the ſtorm of uncommon heavy 
rain, that not only damaged our powder, but rendered the preci- 
pices + to the enemy's works ſo ſlippery, as to become impoſſible 
tor men to aſcend them ; theſe, together with the ill-timed zeal 
of our grenadiers, who, regardleſs of diſcipline and the commands | 
0 


* Burton of the 48th regiment. 
+ At the foot of their parapet on the ſummit, were felled trees 


laid for ſome yards down the flope, by which they becawe ſti! 
more inacceſſible. 
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the ſea. It lies on the moſt navigable river 1n the univerſe. 
The river St. Lawrence up to the iſle of Orleans, that is for 
about one hundred and twelve leagues from its mouth, is 

no 


— * 


of their officers, were eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves under a man, 
of whom they, and indeed the ſoldiery in general, had the high- 
eſt opinion and confidence: to which I may ſubjoin the retreat of 
the tide, then more than half ebb; and the haſty approachin 
night, beginning to expand her dreary wings, with a farther. prof- 
pect of untavourable weather. Beſides all theſe, other circumſtances 
there are not leſs deſerving of attention; for, had we ſucceeded, the 
river Charles remained afterwards to be croſſed, before we could 
inveſt the garriſon; and the French army would probably have 
occupied the high ground behind it, and intrenched there: our 
army was already greatly diminiſhed, and would have been conſi- 
derably more ſo, if the General had perſevered ; all which deter- 
ring incidents, critically concurring, prevailed on his Excellency 
to withdraw his troops, and give up the project for the preſent. 


"+ = + Þ 
Camp at Montmorency, Aug. 1. 

The check, which the grenadiers met with yeſterday, will, 
it is hoped, be a leſſon to them for the time to come; ſuch im- 
« petuous, irregular, and unſoldierlike proceedings deſtroy all or- 
der, make it impoſſible for their commanders to form any diſ- 
** poſition for an attack, and put it out of the General's power to 
execute his plan. Ihe grenadiers could not ſuppoſe, that they 
alone could beat the French army, and therefore it was necel- 
« fary, that the corps under Brigadier Monckton and Brigadier 
* Townſhend ſhould have time to join, that the attack might be 
general; the very firſt fire of the enemy was ſufficient to repulſe 
men who had loſt ali ſenſe of order and military diſcipline ; 
Amber ſt's and the Highland regiments * alone, by the ſoldier- 
like and cool manner they were formed in, would undoubtedly 
have beat back the whole Canadian army, if they had ventured 


to attack them, The loſs, however, is inconſiderable, and may 
cc be 


Major Paul. Emil. Irving was at the head of Amber/?'s regiment ; 
Colonel Fraſer being confined by a wound he had received before 
that day, I cannot recolle& who was then at the head of his 
Highlanders : the reader may remember that theſe corps were 
commanded by Brigadier Monckton, and were part of his brigade 
om the Point de Levi. 
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no where leſs than from four to five leagues broad; but a- 
bove that iſle it narrows, ſo that before Quebec it is not a. 
bove a mile over. Hence this place got the name of Quebeis 
or Quebec, which, in the Algonquin tongue, ſignifies a ſtrait. 

| The 


— 


« be eaſily repaired, when a favourable opportunity offers, if ihe 
men will ſhew a proper attention to their officers, 


The killed, wounded, and miſſing of this army, in the different 
ſervices where we have been employed, fince our arrival before 
Quebec, amount to 


Killed. Wounded. Miſſing. 
Commiſſioned Officers, 10 47 


Serjeants, — 9 26 

Drummers, — 7 , 

Rank and file — 163 575 17 
18 © bee 17 


Total of every rank, regulars, marines, artillery and rangers, Sc: 
* © * Sers, 05; 


Major General Welfe's Letter, and Admiral Saunders's, to Mr, 
Secretary Pitt, relative to the Operations at Quebec. 


Head Quarters at Montmorenci, in the River Saint Laurence. 


Sept, 2, 1759. 
8 IR, 


Wiſh I could, upon this occaſion, have the honour of trant- 

mitting to you a more favourable account of the progreſs of 
his Majeity's arms ; but the obſtacles we have met with, in the 
operations of the campaign, are much greater than we had reaſon 
to expect, or could foreſee ; not ſo much from the number of the 
enemy (tho? ſuperior to us) as from the natural ftrength of the 
country, which the Marquis de Montcalm ſeems wiſely to depend 
upon. 

W hen learned that ſuccours of all kinds had been thrown in- 
to Quehec; that five battalions of regular troops, compleated from 
the beſt of the inhabitants of the country, ſome of the troops of 
the colony, and every Canadian that was able to bear arms, be- 
ſides ſeveral nations of ſavages, had taken the field in a very ad- 
vantageous ſituation ; I could not flatter myſelf that I ſhould be 
able to reduce the place. I ſought however an occaſion to attack 
their army, knowing well, that with theſe troops I was able to 
fight, and hoping that a victory might diſperſe them. 


W e 
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The city is the ſeat of the governor and the intendant, 
and the ſupreme tribunals of jultice tor all the French North 
America; it is alſo an epiſcopal ſee, and a place of con- 

ſiderable 


We found them encamped along the ſhore of Beaufort, from 
the river St. Charles to the falls of Montmorenci, and intrenched 
in every acceſſible part. The 27th of June we landed upon the 
iſle of Orleans; but recciving a meſſage from the Admiral, that 
there was reaſon to think the enemy had artillery, and a force 
upon the point of Levi, I deiached Brigadier Monckton with four 
battalions to them from thence. He paſſed the river the 29th at 
night, and marched the next day to the point; he obliged the 


enemy's irregulars to retire, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that poſt: 


The advanced parties upon this occaſion had two or three ſkir- 
mithes with the Canadians and Indians, with little loſs on eicher 
ſide | 

C-..onel Carleton marched with a detachment to the Weſter- 
mo! point of the iſle of Orleans, from whence our operations 
were likely to begin. | 

It was abfolutely neceſſary to poſſeſs theſe two points, and for- 
tify them; becauſe from either the one or the other, the enemy 
might make it impoſſible tor any ſhip to be in the baſon of Quebec, 
or even within two miles or it. 

Batteries of cannon and mortars were erected with great diſ- 
patch on the point of Levi, to bombard the town and magazines, 
and to injure the works and batteries: The enemy perceiv- 
ing theſe works in ſome forwardneſs, paſſed the river with 
lixteen hundred men to attack and deitroy them. Unluckily 
they fell into confuſion, fired upon one another, and went back 
again; by which we loſt an oppoitunity of deteating this large 
detachment. The effect of this artillery has been 10 great (tho' 
acroſs the river) that che upper town is conſiderably damaged, 
and the lower town entirely deſtroyed. 

The works for the ſecurity of our hoſpitals and ſtores on the 
iſle of Orleans being finiſhed, on the gth of Fuly at night, we 
paſſed the North channel, and encamped near the enemy's left, 
the river Montmorenci between us. the next morning Captain 
Dank's company of Ranzers, poſted in a wood to cover ſome 
workmen, were attacked and defeated by a body of Indians, and 
had ſo many killed and wounded, as to be almoſt ditabled for the 
reſt of the campaign: The enemy alſo ſuffered in this affair, and 
were in their turn driven off by the neateſt troops. 

The ground, to the eaſtward of the falls, ſeemed to be (as it 
really is) higher than that on the enemy's ſide, and to command 

| it 
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ſiderable trade. It is large in extent, and elegant in many 
of its buildings both public and private. It conſiſts of an 
upper and tower town; the lower, which is narrow, is 


built 


1 4 un 


iin a manner which might be made uſeful to us. There is be- 
files a ford below the falls, which may be paſſed for ſome hours 
in the latter part of the ebb and beginning of the flood tide; and 
J had hopes, that poſſibly means might be found of paſſing the 
river above, fo as to fight the Marquis de Montca/m, upon terms 
of leſs diſadvantage than directly attacking his intrenchments. In 


reconnoitring the river Montmorenci, we found it fordable at a 


place about three miles up; but the oppolite bank was intrench- 
ed, and fo ſteep and woody, that it was to no purpoſe to attempt 
a paſlage there. The eſcort was twice attacked by the Indians, 
who were as often repulſed ; but in theſe rencounters we had forty 
(officers and men) killed and wounded. 

The 18th of July, two men of war, two armed floops, and 
two tranſports, with ſome troops on board, paſſed by the town 
without any lots, and got into the upper river. This enabled me 
to reconnoitre the country above, where J found the ſame attenti- 
on on the enemy's ſide, and great difficulties on ours, ariſing from 
the nature of the ground, and the obſtacles to our communicati- 
on with the fleet. But what I feared moſt, was, that if we ſhould 
land between the town and the river, Capt. Rouge, the body firſt 
landed could not be reinforced before they were attacked by the 
enemy's whole army. 

Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, I thought once of attempt- 
ing it at St. Michael's, about three miles above the town; but 
perceiving that the enemy were jealous of the deſign, were prepa- 
ring againft it, and had actually brought artillery and a mortar 
(which, being ſo near to Quebec, they could increaſe as they plea- 
ted) to play upon the ſhipping ; and, as it muſt have been many 


| hours before we could attack them, (even ſuppoſing a favourable 


night for the boats to paſs by the town unhurt) it ſeemed fo ha- 
zardous, that I thought it belt to deſiſt. | 

However, to divide the enemy's force, and to draw their at- 
tention as high up the river as poſſible, and to procure ſome in- 
telligence, I ſent a detachment under the command of Col. Carle- 
ton, to land at the Point de Trempe, to attack whatever he might 
find there, bring off ſome priſoners, and all the uſeful papers he 
could get. I had been informed that a number of the inhabitants 
of Quebec, had retired to that place, and that probably we 
ſhould find a magazine of proviſions there, 


The Colonel was fired upon by a body of Indians the * 
| e 
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built upon a ſtrand, at the foot of a lofty rock, upon which 
the upper town ſtands. This rock extends itſelf, and con- 
tinues with a bold and ſteep front, weſtward along the river 


St. 


— 


11. 


he landed, but they were ſoon diſperſed and driven into the woods: 
he ſearched for magazines, but to no purpoſe, brought off ſome 
priſoners, and returned with little loſs. 

After this buſineſs, I came back to Mont morenci, where I found 
that Brigadier Townſhend had, by a ſuperior fire, prevented the 
French from erecting a battery on the bank of the river, from whence 
they intended to cannonade our camp. I now reſolved to take 
the firſt opportunity which preſented itſelf of attacking the ene- 
my, though poſted to great advantage, and every where prepared 
to receive us. 

As the men of war cannot (for want of a ſufficient depth of 
water) come near enough to the enemy's intrenchments to anno 
them in the leaſt, the Admiral had prepared two tranſports (draw- 
ing but little water) which upon occaſions could be run a-ground, 
to favour a deſcent, With the help of theſe veſſels, which I un- 
derſtood would be carried by the tide cloſe in ſhore, I propoſed to 
make myſelf maſter of a detached redoubt near to the water's 
edge, and whoſe ſituation appeared to be out of muſquet ſhot of 
the intrenchment upon the hill : If the enemy ſupporied this de- 
tached piece, it would neceffarily bring on an engagement, what 
we moſt wiſhed for; and if not, I thould have it in my power to 
examine their ſituation, ſo as to be able to determine where we 
could beſt attack them. 

Preparations were accordingly made for an engagement. The 
3iſt of July in the forenoon, the boats of the fleet were filled 
with grenadiers, and a part of Brigadier Monckton's brigade from 
the point of Lew? : The two brigades under the Brigadiers Town- 
end and Murray were ordered to be in readineſs to paſs the ford, 
when it ſhould be thought neceſſary. To facilitate the paſſage 
of this corps, the admiral had placed the Centurion in the chan- 
nel, ſo that ſhe might check the fire of the lower battery which 
commanded the ford: This ſhip was of great uſe, as her fire was 
very judiciouſly directed. A great quantity of artillery was placed 
upon the eminence, ſo as to batter and enfilade the left of their 
intrenchments. 

From the veſſel which run a-ground, neareſt in, I obſerved 
that the redoubt was too much commanded to be kept without 
very great loſs; and the more, as the two armed ſhips could not 
be brought near enough to cover both with their artillery and 
muſquetry, which I at firſt conceived they might, But as the 


enemy 
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St. Lawrence for a conſiderable way. Another river from 
the north-weſt, called St. Charles, falls here into the for— 
mer, waſhing the foot of the rock on which Quebec 

| | ſtands; 


nn 


enemy ſeemed in ſome confuſion, and we were prepared for an 
action, I though: it a proper time to make an attempt upon their 
iatrenchments. Orders were ſent to the Brigadiers Generals to 
be ready with the corps under their command. Brigadier Monckto,: 
to land, and the Biigadiers Townſbend and Murray to pals the 
tord. | 

At a proper time of the tide, the fignal was made, but in row- 
ing towards the ſhore, many of the boats grounded upon a ledge 
that runs off a conſiderable diſtance, This accident put us into 
ſome diiordcr, loit a great deal of time, and obliged me to ſend an 
officer to (top Brigadier Townſhend's march, whom I then obſerved 
to be in motion, While the ſeamen were getting the boats off, 
the enemy fit dea number of ſhells and ſhot, but did no conſide- 
1able damage. As ſoon as this diforder could be ſet a little to 
rights, and the boats were ranged in a proper manner, ſome of 
the officers of the navy went in with me, to find a better place 
to land: we took one flat-bottomed boat with us to make the ex- 
periment, and as foon as we had found a fit part of the ſhore, the 
troops were ordered to Cliembark, thinking it not yet too late for 
the attempt, 

The thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hundred of the 
ſecond Royal American battalion, got firſt on ſhore. The grena- 
diers were ordered to form theniſelves into four diſtin bodies, and 
to begin the attack, ſupported by Brigadier Monc#ton's corps, as ſoon 
as the troops had paſſed the ford, and were at hand to aſſiſt. But 
whether from the noiſe and hurry at landing, or from ſome other 
cauſe, the grenadiers, inſtead of forming themſelves as they were 
directed, ran on impetuouſly towards the enemy's intrenchments 
in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, without waiting for the 
corps which were to ſuſtain them, and join in the attack. Brigadier 
Monckton was not landed, and Brigadier Townſhend was {till at a 
conſiderable diſtance, though upon his march to join us, in very 
great order. The grenadiers were checked by the enemy's firſt 
fire, and obliged to ſhelter themſelves in or about the redoubt, 
which the French abandoned upon their approach. In this ſitua- 
tion they continued for ſome time, unable to form nnder ſo hot 
a fire, and having many gallant officers wounded, who (carelels 
of their perſons) had been ſolely intent upon their duty. J faw 


the abſolute neceſſity of calling them off, that they might gn 
them- 
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ſtands ; the point on which the town is built, thus becomes 


a ſort of peninſula by the junction of theſe rivers; ſo 
that whoever attacks Quebec, muſt either make his ap- 


proaches 


1 


themſelves behind Brigadier Monckton's corps, which was now 
landed, and drawn up on the beach, in extteme good order. 

By this new accident, and this ſecond delay, it was near night, 
a ſudden ſtorm came on, and the tide began to make; fo that I 
thought it moſt adviſeable, not to perſevere in fo difficult an at- 
tack, leſt (in caſe of a repulſe) the retreat of Brigadier Townſhend's 
corps might be hazardous and uncertain. 

Our artillery had a great effect upon the enemy's left, where 
Brigadiers Townſhend and Murray were to have attacked; and, 
it is probable that if thoſe accidents I have ſpoken of, had not 
happened, we ſhould have penetrated there, whilft our left and 
centre (more remote from our artillery) muſt have bore all the 
violence of their muſquetry. 

The French did not attempt to interrupt our march. Some of 
their ſavages came down to murder ſuch wounded as could not be 
brought off, and to ſcalp the dead, as their cuſtom is; 

The place where the attack was intended, has theſe advanta- 
ges over all others hereabout, Our artillery could be brought 
into uſe. The greateſt part, or even the whole of the troops, 
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2 might act at once. And the retreat (in caſe of a repulſe) was ſe- 5 
5 Zure, at leaſt for a certain time of the tide. Neither one or other | 
d of theſe advantages can any where elſe be found. The enemy 


ere indeed poſted upon a commanding eminence, The beach 
upon which the troops were drawn up, was of deep mud, with 
holes, and cut by ſeveral gullies. The hill to be aſcended very 
iteep, and not every where practicable. The enemy numerous in 
their intrenchments, and their fire hot. If the attack had ſuc- 
ceeded, our loſs muſt certainly have been great, and their's incon- 
iderable, from the ſhelter which the neighbouring woods afford- 
them. The river St. Charles ſtill renmined to be paſſed,” be- 
tore the town was inveſted. All theſe circumftances I confider- 
ed; but the defire to act in conformity to the King's intentions, 
induced me to make this trial, perfuaded that a viQorious army 
finds no difficulties. We 

The enemy have been fortifying ever ſince with care, fo as to 
make a ſecond attempt ſtill more dangerous. 

Immediately after this check, I ſent Brigadier Murray above the 
town with twelve hundred men, direQting him to aſſiſt Rear Admi- 
ral Holmes in the deſtruction of the French ſhips (if they could be 
got ar) in order to open a communication with Gen. Amherſt. The 

= Brigadier 
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proaches above the town, and overcome the precipice which 
I have mentioned, or croſs the river St. Charles, and at- 


tempt it upon that ſide. The former of thoſe methods muſt 
appear 


* * — + —_ —_—— RY * * 4 


—— 


rgaQier was to feek every fayourable opportunity of fighting 
fame of the enemy's detachments, provided he could do it upon 
tolerable terms, and to uſe all the means in his power to provoke 
them to attack him. He made two different attempts to and upon 
the North ſhote without ſucceſs; but in a third was more fortunate, 
He landed une xpectediy at as Chambeud, and burnt 2 magazine 
there, in which were ſome provitons, ſome ammunition, and all 
the ſpare ſtores, clothing, arms, and baggage, of their army. 

Finding that their ihips were not to be got at, and little proſ- 
pect of bringing the enemy to a battle, he reported his ſituation 
to me, and lowered him to join the army. 

The prifoners he wok informed him of the ſurrender of the 
fort of Niagara; and we diſcovered, by intercepted letters, that 
the enemy had abandoned Carillon and Crown Point, were rev- 
red to the iſſe Aux Notx; and that Gen. Amherft was making pre- 
parations 10 pats the Lake Champlain, to fall upon M. de Bsurle- 
mague s corps, which conſiſts of three battalions of foot, and as 
many Canadians as make the whole amount to three thauſand men. 

The Admical's difpatches and mine would have gone eight or 
ten days fooner, if I had not been prevented from writing by a 

fever. I found myſelf fo ill, and am ſtill fo weak, that I begged 
the general officers to conſult together for the public utility. They 
are all of opinion, that (as more ſhips and proviſions have now 

t above the town, they ſhould try, by conveying up a corps of 

our or five thouſand men (which is nearly the whole ſtrengtk o 
the army, after the points of Levi and Orleans are left in a pio- 
per ftate of defence) to draw the enemy from their preſent ſitua- 
tion, and bring them to an action. I have acquieiced in ther 
propeſal, and we are preparing to put it in execution. 

> Admiral and I have examined the town, with a view to 2 
general aſſault; but, after confulting with the chief engineer, 
who is well acquainted with the interior parts of it, and, after 
viewing it with the utmoſt attention, we found, that though the 
batteries of the Lower Town might be eaſily ſilenced by the men 

of war, yet the buſineſs of an aſſault would be little advanced 97 
that, fince the few paſſages that lead from the Lower to the Up- 
per Town, are carefully intrenched; and the upper batteries can- 
not be affected by the ſhips, which muſt receive conſiderable da 
mage from them and from the mortars. The Admiral would fea- 


duly join in this, or in any other meaſure, for the public * 
| u 
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appear to a prudent commander wholly unadviſeable, and 
the latter extremely difficult. If the former method ſhould 
be attempted, they would have that dangerous precipice to 

over- 


MG — 


but I could not propoſe to him an undertaking of ſo dangerous a 
nature, and promiſing fo little ſucceſs. 

To the uncommon ſtrength of the country, the enemy have ad- 
ded (for the detence of the river) « great number of floating bat- 
teries and boats. By the vigilance of theſe and the Indians round 
our different poſts, it has been impoſſible to execute any thing by 
ſurprize. We have had almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes with theſe Sava- 
ges, in which they are generally defeated, bur not without loſs 
on our ſide. 

By the liſt of diſabled officers (many of whom are of rank) you 
may perceive, Sir, that the army is much weakened. By the na- 
ture of the river, the moſt iormidable part of this armament is de- 
prived of the power of acting, yet we have almoſt the whole force 
of Canada to oppoſe, In this ſituation, there is ſuch a choice of 
difficulties, that I own myſelf at a loſs how to determine, The 
affairs of Great Britain, I know, require the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures; but then the courage of a handful of brave men ſhould be 
exerted only where there is ſome hope of a favourable event. 
However, you may be aſſured, Sir, that the ſmall part of the cam- 
paign which remains, ſhall be employed (as far as I am able) for 
the honour of his Majeſty and the intereſt of the nation, in which 
Lam ſure of being well ſeconded by the Admiral and by the 
Generals. Happy if our efforts here can contribute to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his Majeſty's arms in any other part of America. 


I have the Honour to be, 
With the greatefl Reſpect, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, and moſt humble Servant, 
JAMES WOLFE, 


Sterling - Caſtle off Point Lewi, in the River St. Lawrence, 5th of 
September, 1759. 


S1R, 


N my letter of the 6th of June, I acquainted you I was then 
off Scutas i, ſtandiug for the river St. Lawrence. On the 26th, 
| had got up, with the firſt diviſion of the fleet and tranſports, — 
T2 | ar 
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overcome, deſended by the enemies whole force, which 
the attack would draw to this quarter. On the other hand, 
the country from the river St. Charles to the northward, 

tor 


* — ah 


— — 


far as the middle of the iſle of Orleans, where I immediately pre- 
pared to land the troops, which I did the next morning. The 
tame day the ſecond and third diviſions came up, and the troops 
from them were landed likewiſe. 

I got thus far without any loſs or accident whatever; but, di- 
rectly after landing the troops, a very hard gale of wind came on, 
by which many anchors and ſmall boats were loſt, and much da- 
mage received among the tranſports, by their driving on board 
each cther. The ſhips that loſt moſt anchors I ſupplied from the 
men of war as far as I was able, and in all other reſpects, gave 
them the beſt aſſiſtance in my power. 

On the 28th, at midnight, the enemy ſent down from Quebec 
ſeven fireſhips ; and though our ſhips and tranſports were ſo nu- 
merous, and neceſſarily ſpread fo great a part of the channel, we 
towed them all clear and a-ground, without receiving the leaſt 
damage from them. The next night General Monekton croſſed 
the river, and landed with his Brigade on the South ſhore, and 
took poſt at Point Levi; and General Wolfe took his on the weſt- 
molt point of the Iſſe of Orleans. 

On the iſt of Fuly, I moved up between the Points of Orlean; 
and Lewi ; and, it being reſolved to land on the north ſhore, be- 
low the falls of Montmorenci, I placed on the Sth inſt, his majeſ- 
ty's ſloop the Porcupine, and the Boſcazven armed veſſel, in the 
Channel between Or/eans and the North jhore, to cover that land- 
ing, which took place at night. 

On the 17th, I ordered Captain Reus of the Sutherland, to 
proceed, with the firſt fair wind and night tide, above the town of 
Quebec, and to take with him his majeſty's ſhips Diana and Squir- 
rel, with two armed ſloops, and two catts armed and loaded with 
proviſions. | 

On the 18th, at night, they all got up, except the Diana, and 
gave General Wolfe an opportunity of reconnoitring above the 
town, thoſe ſhips having carried ſome troops with them for that 
purpoſe. The Diana ran aſhore upon the rocks off Point Levi, 
and received ſo much damage, that I have ſent her to Boſton with 
twenty-ſeven ſail of American tranſports, (thoſe which received 
moſt damage in the gale of the 27th of June) where they are 10 
be difcharged ; and the Diana, having repaired her damages, is 
to proceed to England, taking with her the maſt ſhips, and what 
trade may be ready to accompany her. 0 
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tor more than five miles, is extremely rough, broken and 


difficult, full of rivulets, gullies, and ravines, and ſo con- 


tinues to the river of Montmorenci, which flows by the 
; {cot 


pe — 


On the 28th, at midnigat, the enemy ſent down a raft of fire- 
ſta ges, of near a hundred Radeaux, which ſucceeded no better 
than the fite-ſhips. 


On the ziſt, General 7/lfe determined to land a number of 


troops above the falls of Mantmorenci, in order to attack the ene- 
my's lines; to cover which, I placed the Centurion in the channel, 
between the Ifle of Orleans and the fulls, and ran on ſhore, at 
high water, two catts which I had armed for that purpoſe, againſt 
two ſmall batteries and two redoubts, where our troops were to 
land. About fix in the evening they lauded, but the General not 
thinking it proper to perſevere in the attack; ſoon after, part of 
thein re-embarked, and the reit croſſed the falls with General 
Woife ; upon which, to prevent the two catts from falling into 
the enemy's hands (they being then dry on thore) I gave orders to 
take the men out and let them on fire, which was accordingly done. 

On the 5th of Auguft, in the night, I ſent twenty flat-bottom- 
ed boats up the river, to the Sutherland, to embark twelve 
hundred and fixty of the troops, with Brigadier General Mur- 
ra, from a poſt he had taken on the fouth ſhore, I ſeat Adniral 
Hulmes up to the Sutherland, to act in concert with him, and give 
him all the affillance the ſhips and boats could afford. At the 
lame time I directed Admiral Holmes to ute his beſt endeavours to 
get at, and deitroy the enemy's thips above the town ; and tor 
that purpoſe I ordered the Lozweftoffe, and Hunter floop, with two 
armed floops and two catts, with proviſions, to pals Quebec and 
join the Sutherland; but the wind holding weſterly, it was the 
27th of Auguſ? before they got up, which was the fourth attempt 
they had made to gain their paſſage. 

On the 25th, at night, Admiral Holmes and General Murray, 
with part of the troops, returned; they had met with, and de- 
ſtroyed a magazine of the enemy's cloathing, ſome gunpowder, 
and other things; and Admiral Flolmes had been ten or twelve 
cagues above the town, but found it impracticable at that time to 
get farther up. 

General Wolfe having reſolved to quit the camp at Montmorenci, 
and go above the town, in hopes of getting between the enemy 
and their proviſions, (ſuppoſed to be in the ſhips there) and by thar 
means force them to an action, I ſent up, on the 29th at night. 
the Seahorſe and two armed ſloops, with two catts laden with 
proviſions, to join the reſt above Quebec; and having taken off — 
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foot of a ſteep and woody hill. On the ſide ot the river St. 
Lawrence 1s a bank of ſand of great extent, which prevents 
the approach of any conſiderable veſlcl. 

In 


— 


the artillery, from the camp at Montmorenci, on the 3d inſt. in the 
afternoon the troops embarked from thence, and landed at Point 
Levi. The 4th, at night, I ſent all the flat-bottomed boats up, 
and this night a part of the troops will march up the fouth ſhore, 
above the town, to be embarked in the ſhips and veſſels there, 
and to-morrow night the reſt will follow, Admiral Ho/mes is allo 
gone up again to aſliſt in their future operations, and to try, it, 
with the aſſiſtance of the troops, it is practicable to get at the 
enemy's ſhips, | 

As General Wolfe writes by this opportunity, he will give you 
an account oi his part of the operations, and his thoughts what tur- 
ther may be done for his majeſty's ſervice. The enemy appear 
Numerous, and ſeem to be ſtrongly poſted ; but let the event be 
what it will, we ſhall remain here as long as the ſeaſon will per- 
mit, in order to prevent their detaching troops from hence againſt 
General Amber/ſt , and ] ſhall leave cruizers at the mouth of the 
river, to cut off any ſupplies that may be ſent them, with ſtrict or- 
ders to keep that ſtation as long as poſſible, The town of Queber 
is not habitable, being almoſt entirely burnt and deſtroyed. 

I encloſe you the preſent difpoſition of the ſhips under my com- 
mand: twenty of the victuallers that failed from England with 
the Echo, are arrived here, one unloaded at Louiſbourg, having 


received damage in her paſſage out, and another l have heard no- 


thing of. No ſhips of the enemy have come this way, that J have 
had any intelligence of, ſince my arrival in the river except one, 
laden with flour and brandy, which was taken by Captain Drat? 
of the Lizard, | 
Before Admiral Durell got into the river, three frigates, and 

ſeventeen fail, with proviſions, ſtores, and a few recruits, gol 
up, and are thoſe we are fo anxious, if poſſible, to deſtroy. 

Yeſterday I received a letter from General Amberft (to whom | 
have had no 1 of writing ſince J have been in the river) 
dated Camp off Crown Point, Auguſt 17th, wherein, he only de- 
fires J would ſend tranſports and a convoy to New York, to cariy 
to England ſix hundred and ſeventy priſoners taken at the ſurren- 
der of Niagara. 6 

I would have wrote to you ſooner from hence, but while my 
diſpatches were preparing, General Welfe was taken very ill; be 
has been better ſince, but is till greatly out of order. 1 Cal 

| 1a 
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In this advantageous fituation was the French army poſt» 
ed, upon what was deemed the only acceſüble fide of Que» 
bec, all along from the river St. Charles to that of Mont- 

morenci, 


— _— C_—_ —— 


{ ſhall very ſoon fend home the great ſhips, and have the ho- 
nout to be, 


With the greateſt reſpe?, Sir, 
Your nf obedient, and moſt bumble ſervant, 
CHARLES SAUNDERS. 


From the impraqicability of a general aſſault an the tewn, which 
the General bas declared in bis Letter, we fhall follow him in 
bes deſign of taking bis forces frem the Poim de Levi, and the 
Hand of Orleans, 70 the heights of Sillery abowe the town, in 


order to bring the enemy le an engagement, which be moſt bag- 
pily effected. 


Sept. 11. ORDER. of troops in the line of boats. 
Numder of Boats. 


— — iſ — Light infantry leads 
3 — Bragg's regiment. 

" — 34 — Kennedy's ditto. 

— 4h — aaſcelles's ditto. 

6 — ih — Annſtruther's ditto. 


«6 Detachments of Highlauders 
I _ both — . . 
; and American grenadiers. 

Captain Chad, of the navy, has received the GeneraPs di- 
** reCtions in reſpect to the order in which the troops move, and 
** are to land; and no officer muſt attempt to make the leaſt al- 
* teration, or interfere with Captain Chads particular province, 
** leſt, as the boais move in the night, there may be diforder and 
** confuſion among them. The troops muſt go into the boats 
about nine to-morrow night, or when it is pretty ncat high wa- 
ter; but the naval officers, commanding the differen: di., 
** of boats, will apprize them of the fitteſt time; and, as theie 
** will be a neceſſity for remaining; '-me part of the night in the 
boats, the officers will provide «<<cordingly ; and the foldiers 
vill have a jill of rum extraordinary to mix with their water; 
arms and ammunition, two days proviſions, with rum and wa- 
** ter, are all that the foldiers are to take into the boats; their 
* thips, with their blankets, tents, &c. will ſoon be brought up. 
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morenci, entrenched at every attackable ſpot, with the ri- 
ver and ſandbank abovementioned in their front, and thick 
impenetrable woods upon their rear. It is impoſſible to 

Imagine 


— 


M MN A Sv. 

“ Firſt, For the flat-bottomed boats, with the troops on board, 

to rendezvous a- breaſt of the Sutherland, between her and the 

ſouth ſhore, keeping near her :—one light in the Sutherland”: 
main top-maſt ſhrouds. 

** Secondly, When they are to drop away from the Sutherland, 
© ſhe will ſhew two lights in the main top maſt ſhrouds, one 
* over the other. The men to be quite ſilent, and, when they 
* are about to land, muſt not, upon any account, fire out of the 
„boats; the officers of the navy are not to be intenupted in 
« their part of the duty ; they will receive their orders from the 

officer appointed to ſuperintend the whole, to whom they are 
« anſwerable. Officers of artillery, and detachments of gun- 
ners, ate put on board the armed ſloops to regulate their fire, 
* that, in the hurry, our troops may not be hurt by our own ar- 
A tillery ; Captain York, and the officers, will be particularly 
careful to diſtinguiſh the enemy, and to point their fire againt: 
them; the frigates are not to fire till broad day-light, fo that no 
* miſtake can be made: the officers commanding floating batte- 
* ries will receive particular orders from the General. The troops 
to be ſupplied to-morrow with proviſions to the 14th. The 
troops o1dered for the firſt embarkation to be under arms at thc 
* head-quarters to-morrow morning at four o'clock,” 

Great preparations are making, throughout the fleet and ariny, 
to ſurprize the enemy, and compel them to decide the fate of 
Quebec by a battle: all the long-boats below the town are to be 
filled with ſeamen, marines, and ſuch detachments as can be ſpa— 
red from Points Lewi and Orleans, in order to make a feint ol 
Beauport and the Point de Leſt, and endeavour to engroſs the at- 
tention of the Sieur de Montcalm, while the army are to force 1 
deſcent on this fide of the town. The officer of our regiment, 
who commanded the eſcort yeſterday on the reconnoitring party. 
being aſked, in the General's hearing, after the health of ond of 
the gentlemen who was reported to be ill, replied,—* he was in 4 
very low indifferent ftate ;} which the other lamented, ſaying, 
he has but a puny, delicate conſtitution.— This ſtruck his Lx- 
cellency, it being his own caſe, who interrupted, Don't tell me 
* of conſti-ution, that officer has good ſpirits, and good ſpii its 
* will carry a man through every thing.” | 


12th. A ſoldier of the Royal Americans deſe ited this day oy 
| the 
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imagine a ſtronger poſt; a poſi at once mere ectcrhble in 
itſelt, or better calculated for ſuccuuring a city, on which 
fide ſoever it ſhould be attacked. I hus poſted, they greatly 


| 
cxceeded 0 

| 

| 


— — 


the ſouth ſhore, and one came over to us from the enemy, who 
informed the General, that he belonged to a detachment compo- 
« ſed of two officers and fifty men, who had been ſent acrols the | 
« river to take a priſoner ; that the French generals ſuſpect we are | | 
going higher up, to lay waſte the country, and deitroy ſuch 1 
ſhips and craft as they have got above; and that Monſieur Mont- | | 
calm will not be prevailed on to quit his fituation, inſiſting that 
© the flower of our army are ſtill below the town; that the reduc- 
© tion of Niagara has cauted great diſcontent in the French army, 
that the wretched Canadians are much diilatisfied, and that 
« Monſieur de Levis is certainly marched, with a detachment of 


— — 
3 ů — — — — 


the army, to Montreal, in order to reinforce Mr. Bourlemacque, 1 
* and ſtop General Amberſt's progrets.” This fellow added,“ that, ö | 8 
* if we were fairly larded on the north fide of the river, an incre- 1 
dible number of the French regulars would actually deſert to us.” Þ 


In conſequence of this agreeable intelligence, the following 
orders were this day iſſued to the army, 


N 
| 
; OO KDE RS -þ 
4 On board the Sutherland, 1 2th Sept. |. 
* * The enemy's force is now divided, great ſcarcity of proviſi- . 
* ons now in their camp, and univerſal diſcontent among the | 34 
| * Canadians; the ſecond officer in command is gone to Montreal * 
. «qr St. John's, which gives treaſon to think, that General Am- 5 
45 * berfl is advancing into the colony: a wigorous blow ſtruck by 150 
he * the army at this juucture may determine the fate of Canada. in 
pa- „Our tivops below are in icadircfs to join us; all the light ar- 
off * tillery and tools are embarked at the point of Levi, and the 
pet * oops will land where the French ſcem leaſt to expect it. The 
A L firſt body that gets on ſore 15 i0 march directly to the enemy, 
** 0 and drive them ftom any little poſt they may occupy ; the ofi- | 
arty, i cers muſt be careful that the ſuccesding bodies do not, by any Þ 
+ 7 2 miſtake, fire upon thoſe who go on beiore them. The barta- N 
ks g lions muſt form on the upper ground with expedition, and be 1 | 
ing, : ready to charge whatever pretents ett, When the artillery | h 
x- - and troops are landed, a corps will be left to ſecure the land- 1 N 
11 me : ng-place, while the reſt mach on, and endeavour to bring the $ 
ſpuits French and Canadians to a battle. The officers and men will re- 135 


* termined body of ſoldiers, inured to war, is capable of doing. 


* member what their country expeds from them, and what a de- i, 
| 
? 

againſt 
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exceeded in number the beſiegers, being about eight thou- 

ſand men, under an able, and hitherto fortunate commander, 

M. de Montcalm, who, though he was ſuperior in number 
— 


to 


_ _ 


* — — 


* againſt five weak French battaliins, mingled with a diſorderly 
*« peaſantry. The ſoldiers muſt be attentive and obedient to their 
*« officers, and reſolute in the execution of their duty.” 

The Brigadiers Monc&tcn and Murray, with the troops under 
their command, reimbarked this day, from the partſh of St. Vr 
cholas, and returned to their ſhips. This evening all the boats of 
the fleet below the town were filled with marines, &c. &c. cover- 
ed by trigates and floops of war, worked up, and lay half-chan- 
nel over, oppoſite to Beauport, as if intending to land in the 
morning, and thereby fix the enemy's whole attention to that quar- 
ter; the ſhips attending them are to edge over, at break of day, 
as near as poſſible without grounding, and cannonade the Frenet 
intrenchments. At nine o'clock this night, our army in high ſpi- 
Fits, the firſt diviſion of them put into the flat-bottomed boats, 
and, in a ſhort time after, the whole fquadron moved up the ri- 
ver with the tide of flood, and, about an hour before day-light 
next morning, we fell down with the ebb. Weather favourable, 
2 ſtar-light night. 


BATTLE OF QUEREC 


Thurſday, Sept. 13, 1756. 

Beſore day-break this morning we made a deſcent upon the 
north ſhore, about half a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward o: 
Sillery ; and the light troops were fortunately, by the rapidity of 
the current, Carried lower down, between us and Cape Diamond, 
we had, in this debarkation, thirty flat-bottomed boats, contain- 
ing about ſixteen hundred men. I'his was a great furprize on the 
enemy, who, from the natural ſtrength of the place, did not ſuſ- 
pect, and conſequently were not prepared againſt, fo bold an at- 
rempt. The chain of centries, which they had poſted along the 
ſummit of the heights, galled us a little, and picked off ſevera: 
men“, and ſome officers, before our light infantry got up to dil- 
lodge them. This grand enterpriſe was conducted, and * 
| wil. 


* In the boat where I was, one man was killed; one ſeaman, 
with four ſoldiers, were flightly, and two mortally wounded, _ 
+ Captain Denald M*Donald, a very gallant officer, of Fraſer's 
Highlanders, commanded the advanced-guartl of the light 2 * | 
bp 


* 
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to the Engliſh, reſolved to riique nothing, and wilcly relied 

on the natural ſtrength of the country, | 
When Gen. Wolte ſaw the fituation of the town, the rature 
or 


E 


with great good order and diſcretion; as faſt as we landed, the 
boats put off for reinforcements, and the troops formed with 
much regularity: the General, with Brigadiers Monckton and 
Murray, were a-ſhore with the firſt diviſion, We loſt no time 
here, but clambered up one of the ſteepett precipices that can be 
conceived, being almoſt a perpendicular, and of an incredible 
height. As foon as we gained the ſummit, all was quiet, and not 
a ſhot was heard, owing to the excellent conduct of the light 
infantry under Colonel Howe; it was by this time clear day-light. 
Here we formed again, the river and the ſouth country in our 
rear, our right extending to the town, our left to Sillery, and 
halted a few minutes*®. The General then detached the light 
troops to our left to route the enemy from their batrery, and to 
diſable their guns, except they could be rendered ſerviceable to 
the party who were to remain there; and this ſervice was ſoon 
performed. We then faced to the right, and marched towards 
the town by files, till we came 19 the plains of Abraham; an 
even piece of ground which Mr. Welfe had made choice of, while 
we ſtood forming upon the hill. Weather ſhowery: about fix 
o'clock the enemy firſt made their appearance upon the heights, 
between us and the town; whereupon we halted, and wheeled to 
the right, thereby forming the line of batile T. The firſt difpo- 

ſition 


ty, and was, conſequently, among the foremoſt on thore ; as 
ſoon as he and his men gained the height, he was challenged by a 
centry, and, with great preſence of mind, from his knowledge of 
the French ſervice, anſwered him according to their manner: it 
being yet dark, he came up to him, told him he was ſent there, 
with a large command, to take poſt, and deſtred him to go with 
all ſpeed to his guard, and to call off all the other men of his 
party who were ranged along the hill, for that he would take care 
o give a good account of the B— Anglois, if they ſhould per- 
=. this Aneſſe had the deſired effect, and faved us many lives, 
C 


* The hill they climb'd, and halted at its top, of more than mor- 
tal fize : 
Tow'ring they ſeem'd, an hoſt angelic, clad in burning arms! 
F Quebec was then io the caſtward of us in front, with the 
enemy under its walls. Our light was flanked by the declivity 
| and 
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on, though of a ſanguine temper and highly adventurous, 
he began to deſpair; but, however another commander 


might 


* 


ſition then was: “ Grenadiers of Louiſbourg on the right, forty- 
* ſeventh regiment on the left, twenty-eighth on the right, and 
* the forty-third on the left;“ part of the light infantry took pott 
in the houſes at Sillery, and the remainder occupied a chain of 
houſes which were opportunely ſituated for that purpoſe, and co. 
vered our lett flank, inclining towards our rear; the General then 
advanced ſome platoons from the grenadiers and twenty-eight 
regiment below the height on our right, to annoy the enemy, and 
prevent their getting round the declivity between us and the main 
river, which they had attempted, By this time the fifteenth and 
thirty-fifth regiments joined us, who formed a ſecond line, and 
were ſoon after followed by the forty-eighth and fifty-eigheh, two 
battalions of the ſixtieth and ſeventy-eighth regiments, (High- 
landers) by which a new diſpoſition was made of the whole; vis. 
* firit line, thirty-fifth to the right, in a circular form on the ſlope 
of the hill; fiſty-eighth, leſt ; grenadiers, right; ſeventy-eighth, 
left; twenty-eighth, right; forty-ſeventh, left; forty-third, in 
* the centre,” General Mole, Brigadiers Mon ton and Murray, 
to our front line; and the ſecond was compoſed of the fifteenth, 
and two battalions of the ſixtieth regiment, under Brigadier Toren- 
ſhend, with a reſerve of the forty-eighth regiment, under Colonel 
Burton, drawn up in four grand diviſions, with large intervals. 
The enemy had now likewiſe formed the line of battle, and gol 
ſome cannon to play on us, with round and caniſter-ſhot ; but 
what galled us moſt was a body of Indians and other maik{men 
they had concealed in the corn oppoſite to the front of our right 
wing, and a coppice that ſtood oppoſite to our centre, inclining 
towards our left; but Colonel Hale, by Brigadier Monck/9n's 
orders, advanced fone platoons, alternately, from the forty-fc- 
venth regiment, which, after a few rounds, obliged theſe ſcuſk- 
ers to retiie: we were now owercd to lie down, and m— 

ome 


and the main river to the ſouthward, and what is called the lower 
road leading (weſtward) from the town, with the river Charles 
and the north country, were on our left. If the reader will at- 
tend to this deſcription, obſerving the cardinal points, he may 
thereby torn as lively an idea of the field of bale as if a plan 
were laid before him; and, though our firſt diſpoſition was atter- 
wards altered, yet our fituation, with that of the enemy, and 
the ſcene of action, could not vary. 


cup de canon. 
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might have thought ina ion in ſuch circumſtances juſtified 
to himſelf, or even to the world, by ſuch ſtrong appcar- 
ances, Wolfe reſolved to leave nothing unattempted, but, 


amidſt 


8 
— 


tome time in this poſition. About eight o'clock we had two pie- 
ces of ſhort hraſs ſix-pounders playing on the enemy, which threw 
them into ſome confuſion, and dbliged them to alter their diſpoſi- 
tion, and Montcalm formed them into three large columns ; about 
nine the two armies moved a little nearer each other. The light 
cavalry made a faint attempt upon our parties at the battery of 
Fillery, but were ſoon beat off, and Monſieur de Boupainwille, 
with his troops from Cape Rouge, came down to attack the flank 
of our ſecond line, hoping to penetrate there; but, by a maſterly 
diſpoſition of Brigadier Toxwnſ/hend, they were forced to deſiſt, 


and the third battalion of Royal Americans was then detached to 


the firſt ground we had formed on, atter we gained the heights, 
to pieſerve the communication with the beach and our boats. A- 
bout ten o'clock the enemy began to advance briſkly in three co- 
Jumns, with loud ſhouts and recovered arms, two of them in- 
clining to the leſt of our army, and the third towards our right, 
firing obliquely at the two extremities of our line, from the dit- 
tance of one hundred and thirty—, until they came within forty 
vards; which our troops withſtood with the greateſt intrepidity 
and firmneſs, ſtill reſerving their fire, and paying the ſtricteſt obe- 
dience to their officers: this uncommon ſteadineſs, together with 
the havoc which the grape-ihot from our fieid-pieces made among 
them, threw them into ſome diforder, and was moſt critically 
maintained by a well-timed, regular, aud heavy diſcharge of our 
mall arms, ſuch as they could no longer oppole® ; hereupon they 
gare way, and fled with precipitation, fo that, by the time the 


cloud 


* When the General formed the line of battle, he ordered the 
regiments to load with an additional ball. The forty-third and 
1ony-ſeventh regiments, in the centre, being little affected by the 
oviique fire of the enemy, gave them, with great calmneſs, as 
remarkable a cloſe and heavy diſcharge, as | ever ſaw performed 
at a private field of exerciſe, inſomuch that better troops than we 
encountered could not poſſibly withſtand it: and, indeed, well 
might the Trench officers ſay, that they never oppoſed ſuch a 
ek as they received from the centre of our line, tor that they 
believed every ball took place, and ſuch tegularity and ditcipune 
they had not experienced before; our troops in general, and par- 
licularly the central corps, having levelled and fired, —comme une 
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amidſt the choice of difficulties which lay before him, to 
piich upon thoſe where the valour of his troops might be 
employed with the beſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 


M—e— * 8 — a n — 


— ap, 


cloud of ſmoke was vaniſhed,” our men were again loaded, and, 
profiting by the advantage we had over them, purſued them al- 
moſt to the gates of the town, and the bridge over the little river, 
redoubiing our fire with great eagerneſs, making many officers and 
men priſoners. The weather cleared up, with a comfortably 
warm fun-ſhine : the Highlanders chaced them vigorouſly to- 
wards Charles's river, and the fifty- eighth to the ſuburb cloſe to 
John's gate, until they were checked by the cannon from the two 
hulks ; at the ſame time a gun, which the town had brought to 
bear upon us with grape-ſhot, galled the progreſs of the regiments 
to the right, who were likewiſe purſuing with equal ardour, while 
Colonel Hunt Walſh, by a very judicious movement, wheeled the 
battalions of Bragg's and Kennedy's to the left, and flanked the cop- 
pice where a body of the enemy made a ſtand, as if willing to 
renew the action; but a few platoons from theſe corps completed 
our victory, Then it was that Brigadier Townſhend came up, 
called off the purſuers, ordered the whole line to dreſs, and reco- 
ver their former ground. Our joy at this ſucceſs is inexpreſſibly 
damped by the loſs we ſuſtained of one of the greateſt heroes 
which this or any other age can boaſt of, —Ggneral JAMES 
WOLFE, who received his mortal wound, as he was exerting 
himſelf at the head of the grenadiers of Lowſ/bourg ; and Briga- 
dier Monchten was unfortunately wounded upon the left of the 
forty-third, and right of the forty-ſeventh regiment, at much the 
fame time; whereby the command devolved on Brigadier Tow? 
Bend, who, with Brigadier Murray, went to the head of every 
regiment, and returned thanks for their extraordinary good beh. 
viour, congratulating the officers on our ſucceſs. There is ore 
incident very remarkable, and which I can affirm from my o 
knowledge. that the enemy were extremely apprehenſive of be- 
ing rigorouſly treated; for, conſcious of their inhuman behaviou! 
to our troops upon a former occaſion, the officers who fell into 
our hands molt piteouſly (with hats off) ſued for quarter, repet'- 
edly declaring they were not at Fort William Henry (called by 
them Fort George) in the year 1757, A ſoldier of the Royal 4- 
mericans, who deſerted from us this campaign, and fought againſt 
us to-day, was found wounded on the field of batile; he as 
immediately tried by a general court- martial, and was ſhot to death, 
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purſuant to his ſentence. Waile the two armies were engage 
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As ſoon as he had ſecured the weſt point of the iſſe of 
Orleans, and that of Levi, he ereQted batteries there of 
cannon and mortars, on the high ground, from the ou: 
0 


a 


this morning, there was an inceſſant firing between the town and 
our ſouth batteries. By the time that our troops had taken a little 
refreſhment, a quantity of intrenching tools were broughton ſhore, 
and the regiments were employed in redoubting our ground, and 
landing ſome cannon and ammunition. The officers who are pri- 
ſoners ſay, that Quebec will ſurtender in a tew days: ſome deſer- 
ters, who came out to us in the evening, agree in that opinion, 
and inform us, that the Sieur de Montcalm is dying, in great ago- 
ny, of a wound he received to-day in their retreat. Thus has 
our late renowned commander, by his ſuperior eminence in the 
art of war, and a moſt judicious coup d'eclat, made a conqueſt of 
this fertile, healthy, and hitherto formidable country, with a 
 kanfful of troops only, in ſpite of the political ſchemes, and 
molt vigorous efforts, of the famous Montcalm, and many other 
officers of rank and experience, at the head of an army conſide- 
rably more numerous. My pen is too feeble to draw the charac- 
ter of this Britifh Achilles; but the ſame may, with juſtice, be 
ſaid of him as was ſaid of Henry IV. of France: He was poſ- 
ſelſed of courage, humanity, clemency, genereſity, affability, and 
politeneſs, And though the former of theſe happy ingredients, 
how effential ſoever it may be in the compoſition of a ſoldier, is 
not alone ſufficient to diſtinguiſh an expert officer ; yet, I may, 
with ſtrict truth, advance, that Major General James Wolfe, 
by his great talents, and martial diſpoſition, which he diſcovered 
early in life, was greatly ſuperior to his experience in generalſhip, 


and was by no means inferior to a Frederic, a Henry, or a Fer- 
dinand. 


When the matter match'd his mighty mind, 
* Up roſe the Hero: on his piercing eye 
dat obſervation, on each glance of thouglit 
« Deciſion follow'd, as the thunderbolt 
Purſues the flaſh.” 


The ſtrength of our army, this day in the action, will beſt ap- 
dear by the following return; to which I ſhall ſubjoin that of the 


enemy, as delivered to me afterwards by an intelligent French. 
Kar, 


OFFICERS 
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of Levi, which looks towards the town; theſe fired conti- 
nually upon the place; Admiral Saunders was ftationed be- 
lov 


OFFICERS pretent ; Rank and File, &c. 


Commutloned. Staff. N. Com. 
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Total of all Ranks, including General Officers, &c. 4928. 
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One Mnjor-Gencral, three Brigadiers-General, one Quarter- Mat- 
ter-General, one Aid Quarter-Maſter-General, one Adjutant-Gr- 
neral, four Majors of Brigade, two Aids de Camp. 


STATE of the FRENCH ARMY. 
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jow in the north channel of the iſle of Orleans, oppoſite to 
Montmorenci; Admiral Holmes was ſtatiened zbove the 
town, at once to diſtract the enemies attcnuGn, and to pre- 

* 


— — 


Monſieur de Bougainville's corps, from Cute Rouge, conſiſting of 
five companies ot grenaGi-rs, cavalry, Canadian volunteers, fava- 
ges, and militia, two thouſand and ſixty; total of tz nemy nine 
thouſand five hundred and eighty, | 

Deſerters, who are come over to us fince the action, inform us, 
that it was very difficult to pertuade Moatieur de 67, tcalm, and 
tae other commanders, that the flower of our a were behind 
the town ; and, after the Marquis had marched vis troops over 
the river Charles, and taken a view of us, he fa:d,— They have 
Nat lalt got to the weak fide of this miſerable ga*riton, therefore 
* we mult endeavour to cruſh them with our numb<:s, and ſcalp 
* them all before twelve o'cloch. Every coppice, buſh, or other 
cover, that ſtood on our ground this morning, were cut down be- 
fore night, and applied to the uſe of our new works; the houſes 
were all fortified, and ſeveral redoubts thrown up round our camp, 
which is about one thouſand yards from the garriſon, before ten 
oclock, , 


O = RN 3 


* Parade, Wolfe; counterſign, England.” 

The remaining, general officers, fit to act, take the earlieſt 
opportunity to expreſs the praiſe which is due to the conduct 
and bravery of the troops; and the victory, which attended it, 
lufficiently proves the ſuperiority which this army has over any 
number of ſuch troops as they engaged yeſterday ; they wiſh 
that the perſon who lately commanded them had ſurvived ſo 
glorious a day, and had this day been able ts give the troops 
theſe. juſt encomiumt. The fatigues which the troops will be 
oblized to undergo, to reap the advantage of this victory, will 
be ſupported with a true ſpirit, as this ſeems to be the period 
which will determine, in all probability, our American labours ; 
ihe troops are to receive a jill of rum per day, and will receive 
fleſh proviſions the day after to-morrow: The regiments and 
corps to give returns of their killed and wounded yeſterday, and 
the ſtrength of their corps. The pioneers of the different regi- 
ments to bury the dead: the corps are to ſend all their tools, 
not immediately in uſe; to the artillery park. All French 
| Papers, or letters found, are deſired to be ſent to the head 
quarters. No ſoldier to preſume to ſtrole beyond the ou: 3 
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vent any attempts from the enemy againſt the batteries that 
played upon the town. 
After this wiſe diſpoſition was made of the fleet, General 
Wolfe cauſed the troops to be tranſported over the north 
| | channel 


mi.... 


« Arms that cannot be drawn are to be fired into the ſwamp, near 
« the head quarters. The admiral has promiſed the continuance 
« of all the aſſiſtance which the naval {ſervice can ſpare, to eaſe 
* the troops of the fatigyes which the farther operations will re- 
« quire of us. General Townfbend has the ſatisfaction to ac- 
% quaiat the troops, that General Monckton's wound is not dan- 
„ gerous ; the commanding officers of the corps will order the 
* rolls to be called every half-hour, to prevent matauding, 
«He. ac” 

Laft night Brigadier Townſhend, went with a detachment of 
two hundred men, to the French general hoſpital, ſituated on the 
river Charles, and about a mile from the town ; this is a convent 

of nuns of the Auguſtine order, who,—from principles of charity 
and piery,—take care of all fick and wounded men and officers ; 
lands are appropriated for the ſupport of this inſtitution ; beſides 
which, the French king endows it with a yearly falary, and a table 
is kept there at his expence for convaleſcent Officers, Directors, 
Surgeons, Apothecaries, &c. &c. The Brigadier found an Officer's 
guard at the convent, but he immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
place, by poſting a Captain's command there; the unfortunate 
Marquis de Montcalm was then in the houſe, dying of his wound, 
attended by the Biſhop and his Chaplains. A tranſport, a ſchoo- 
ner, and a parcel of boats, with ordnance and ſtores, paſſed the 
town laſt night; the enemy fired briſkly on them, but without an 
effect. The garriſon appear to be at work upon their ramparts, a 
if reſolved to prolong the ſiege. Some deſerters, who came on! 
| to us this day, informed us, that Monſieur Je Lewis, who has te. 
| joined and collected their thattered forces, had intended to ſurpriſe 
the rear of our camp at day-break this morning, but, upon recon- 
noitring our fituation, and tinding we had made ſuch excellent uſe 
of our time, in ereQing redoubts and other works, prudently de- 
clined the undertaking. The Sieur * Je Montcalm died late {al 


* The appointments of this great man, as Lieutenant - Genetil. 
and Commander in Chief, &c. &c. did not exceed a thouſand fois 
| per day; and I have been eredibly informed that all his other 
n emoluments did not amount to more than the like ſum; the whole 
i equivalent to about nine hundred and thirty pounds ſterling, pet 
| | annum. 
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night; 
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channel of the river St. Lawrence, to the north-eaſt of Mont - 
morenci, with a view of paſſing that river, and bringing 
the enemy to an engagement. Some heights which com- 

| manded 


Ls eee i M _ 


—— 


night; when his wound was dreſſed, and he ſettled in bed, the 
Surgeons who attended him were deſired to acquaint him ingenuouſly 
with their ſentiments of hien, and, being anſwered that his wound 
was mortal, he calmly replied, © he was glad of it: his Excellency 
then demanded,—* whether he could turvive it long, and how 
long? He was told, about a dozen hours, perhaps more, per- 
adventure leſs.” © So much the better,” rejoined this eminent 
warrior; I am happy I ſhall not live to fee the ſurrender of 
* Quebec,” He then ordered his Secretary into the room to adjuſt 
his private affairs, which as ſoon as they were diſpatched, he was 
viſited by Monſieur de Ramſey, the French King's Lieutenant, and 
by other principal Officers, who deſired to receive his Excellency's 
commands, with the farther meaſures to he purſued for the de- 
fence of Quebec, the capital bf Canada. To this the Marquis 
made the following aatwer,—* I'll neither give orders, nor inter- 
* tere any farther ; I have much buſineſs that muſt be attended 
* to, of greater moment than your ruined garriſon and this wretch- 
* ed country: my time is very ſhort, therefore pray leave me 
* Iwith you all comfort, and to be happily extricated from your 
* preſent perplexities“ He then called for his Chaplain, who, 
with the Biſhop of the colony, remained with him till he expired. 
Some time before this great man departed, we are aſſured he paid 
us this compliment, — Since it was my misfortune to be diſcom- 
* fited and mortally wounded, it is a great conſolation to me to be 
' vanquiſhed by ſo brave and generous an enemy: If I could ſur- 
vive this wound, ] would engage to beat three times the number 
of ſuch forces as I commanded this morning, with a third of 
their number of Briti/h troops.” 

We are drawing artillery and ammunition aſhore, with all ex- 
pedition; in which we are much favoured, at preſent, by the 
veather, and bave found a convenient road for the purpoſe, lead- 
ing directly from the cove to the camp this is the place that 
had been intended for our deſcent yefterday, but, the morning being 
dark, and the tide of ebb very rapid, we were imperceptibly car- 
ned a little lower down, which proved a favourable circumſtance ; 
for there was a ſtrong intrenchment that covered the road, lined by 
a detachment of one hundred and fifty men. It is ſtill much more 
fortunate that the General had not deferred the execution of his 
project to another day ; for two French regiments, with a corps of 
ages, were actually under orders of readineſs to march at fix 

_ - o'clock, 
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manded the enemies intrenchments, and a ford above, and 

another below the falls, encouraged him to this astempt; 

but upon reconnotiring the g: ound, the oppoſite ſhore was 
toric 


— 


o'clock, on the morning of the 3 3th, and intrenck themfc}vcs im- 
mediately along the heights but happily our troops were i» poſ. 
ſeſſion of that ground, before the enemy had any thoughts of ſtir- 
Ting. Several — and Ofttcers wounded to- day in camp, by wat 
and ſbells from the town. The French regulars, in the Jate en- 
gagement, fred Nuys go of lead and iron from their ſmall arms; - fork 
of ther were found in the ſhot-pouckes of the Ofhcers that were 
made priſoners, who, being challenged upon this ſubject, rephed. 
with a Hgnibcant rug — It was their cuſtom, Without ny i 
< defim,” A hg of truce came from the garn ſon this afternoon, 
requeſ ing petmiilion to bury their dead; all that were within on: 
reach we had imerred before. —Brigzher Moncton took the gp- 
porrumiy in this ceilauen to Pals the town 18 his tent at Hoi nt Levy, 
of which notice was tent to the Lovernor and to our batteries on 
the ſouth more. 

After our tate worthy General, of renowned memory, ns cl. 
ried off wounded, to the rear of the front line, he de$ireg woſe 
why were about him ro lay ham down; being wked if he woric 
have à Surgeon ? he replied, it 1s needleſs; It is all pret with 
6. ye" One of them then cned gut, they run, ſee how ther 
< ran” Who runs! demanded our hero, with great earneline)z, 
like 2 _ ouſed from YHeep ? The Officer antwercd, * Ihe 
* enemy, Sir; Egad they sive way everv-where.” Therenpon ihe 
Geyer: rote © Gp ane nf 10H, my fads, 10 Colonel Burton —; 
gell him t march Webb's regiment avith all {peed down 
© Charies's riet, 58 cut ebe retreat of the Pagitiver from 1 

« bridge. Then, turning on ins fide, he added. © Now, G34 l 
© prejed, [evil ate in proce - and thus expired “. 

— ——_—ſ 

* Various ACCOUN ts have been circulated of Genera) V, 
manner of dying, his jail words, and the Oicers into whole hand: 
he fell : : and mary. 2 2 vanity of talking, claimed the nonou- 
of being Bis rapporters, ater he was wounded : hut the Forego!ng 
circumnFances WETE aſcertaired to me by Lieutenant Brown, of tb 

enatiers of Eouvifhourg, and the tWenty- -lecond regimenf, Who. 
with Mr. Hen d. au, 2 volunteer in the lame COMPANY, and a * 
vate man, were the three perions who carried his Excellency 
the rear; which an artillery Officer ſeeing, immediately lien te 
aſſiſtance; and theie vore nit that attended him in his dying wo- 
ments. I do not recul led the artillery Officer's name, 97 i lac 


be chearfully recorded here. 
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found ſo ſtcep and woody, that he could not hope to put his 
delivn in execution, which was by moving towards the ene- 
mics flank, to draw them to an engagetacnt. To bring 
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This reſignation, and greatneſs of foul, calls to mv remembrance 
an almoſt funilar ſtory of Epaminondes, the Thetan General; who, 
having received in fight a mortat wound with a fwd, which was 
left in his body, lay in that poſture till he received inulligence that 
his troops had obvained a victory, and then permitted it to be dran 
out, ſaying, at chat inſtant, * This is not the end of my lite, my 
* fellow- tuicters; it is now your Epuminmredas was burn, who dies 
in ſo much glory.” | 

ih, Wet weather to-day : more deferters coming out fo us, 
they inform us, that Monficur de Ramey, who commands in the 
town, and the principal Otkoers wt the garriſon, ate ſertliag the 
preliminaries tor a capitulation ; that the Judians have rabbee one 
of their beſt ſtare-hauſes, and ate gore off to then reſpeQive diſ- 
iQ ; that the citzeus and Canadian in genetal ate much diſſatiſ- 
fed, and impatient to have the tan detivered up to us. A Ca- 
nadian was laken in arins by a party of H ig lan, ; they found 
ain concealed in the buſhes to the left of the road, leading tr 
the cove : he faid ha had been there fince the eveniis, previous to 
our landing; and was afraid to ativinpt his efrape irow that piece, 
though tamifhing with cold and hunger, left: he tanid not zee 
quarter, it he was taken. He was ſent on board « {lip inmediate- 
iy, to join the other priſoners We are landiug more battering 
cannon and ſtores, which the ſailors and marinus are drawn! uy to 
our cawp. We arc confilerably annoy26 by ſhot and ſhelt! tic 
the (own, ncvertheleſs we are {picitedly readetiag our wor {a more; 
deienſible : two thautund men are employed in making faſcines and 
2hions, to inable us to carry on approaches. A parcel of ſailors, 
going to ſome houſes on the beach under Cape Diamond. in ſcarch 
of plunder, were fired upon, and made prifoners. The enemy 
have brought up a mortar to their fouth-well baſtion to hombard 
dur ſhips above the town, and have thrown ſeveral ſhells tor that 
purpoſe, without any effect The wind ſhifted to the N W. this 
evening, and the weather cleared up; three deſerters efcaped to 
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= dur camp at night-fall. 

1 ) Foy jm * 
- Ine enemy acknowledged to have had near fifteen hundred, kil- 
* LI 1 5 * : * 

= ed, wounded, and priſoners, on the 1 3th inſtant; among the lat - 
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the French to an action was his ſingle object. He had 
found that any attempts to aſſault the city would prove to 
no purpoſe, whilſt the fleet could only batter the lower 

| town, 


— SO. 


— 
—— — 


ter, which amounted to almoſt three hundred, are included one 
Lieutenant-Colonel, nine Captains, five firſt and ſecond Lieutenants, 
and two Cadets. Beſides Monſieur de Montcalm, the two next in 
command were alſo killed, viz. Monſieur de Seueſergue and Mon- 
fieur de St. Ours, Brigadiers. This great loſs fell moſtly on the 
regular troops. | 


ALIST of the Killed, Wounded, and Miſſing, on the 13th 


of September. 
| [iy 

| Killed. Wounded. S Artillery. 

1 = 

„ 2 CIRC 

32 2 2 EEE 

8 ( 88 88 
E [SS Ser z[515] 555 
© | |a[3 |< ]|O 12 fa EA 8 

1sth.[o ooo] 2jloj4jo]; o 520 

28th Jo|ſijoſi] 31}3|1j1 [411] 39 © 

35th.]Jo|1]oſo] 6]]2|4Jo]rjo] 25} 0 

43d. Jo[ojoſo] 3j]ijoſ2]2jo 4 2 
47th.]Jo|1Joſoſj 1]]2j4]2]1]2] 26]] © | 
48th.]o ooo] ooo o foo 3 offs] |Þ 
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3dB.]ſo|ojſoſo] 2JJojJoſoſojof 2400 SHE 
78th.|:i |2Joſ[1]iu}[2]5[3[7oji3ij] 21] 2805 
Lou. Gr. [of ioo 3]|1j4]o]ojo] 47]] ofjObik 
= ad hen ba wan wes: — ——1— — — 1 —.—, 
Total [161 3 471426125 41506 elf 11215 


Staff. Killed, one Major-General : Wounded, one Brigadier, 
one Quarter-Maſter-General, one Adjutant-General, one Major 
of Brigades, one Aid de Camp, one Engineer. 


All ranks killed, wounded, and miſſing, ſix- hundred and ſixty-four. 
16th, 
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town, and muſt ſuffer greatly by the cannon and bombs of 
the upper, whilſt they were employed in this ineffeQual 
ſervice; for after the reduction of the lower town, the paſ- 


ſages 


— 


16th. Cloudy weather, and blows freſh. About ten o'clock 
laſt night the enemy beat a chamade, and an Officer was ſent to 
the General; we flattered ourſelves they were about to capitulate, 
but it was only to requeſt permiſſion to ſend their women and 
children, over Charless river, into the country; which was 
generouſly granted. We profited by this ceſſation, having advanced 
a large detachment, with a covering party, nearer, and — oppo- 
ſite to Port St. Louis, to clear the ground of bruſh, take poſt, and 
throw up a ſpacious redoubt, it being intended to erect a battery 
there : theſe parties were augmented to day, and the enemy are 
endeavouring, by a very hot fire, to route them thence, The ſe- 
cond in command of the marine departnicar, with a Prieft, and 
thirty Canadians, were this day brought in priſoners by a party of 
Highlanders, The enemy ſeem to be more laviſh of their ammu- 
nition than heretofore, neither {paring our camp nor the ſouth 
batteries. We are drawing up more artillery, and large parties 
are employed in cutting faſcines, &c. the moſt effectual preparations 
are making to haſten the reduction of this capital, and, in a day 
or two, we hope to open a formidable fire upon the upper town, 
and the works on this fide of it; which, however, do not ſeem 
calculated to bear much battering. 


O0 a6 

17th, * Complaints have been made that great diforders have 

© been already committed, in the neighbourhood of the camp, by 
the ſoldiers ; which has obliged the country people, who were 
coming in with freſh proviſions, to return. Gen. Townſbend takes 
the earlieſt occaſion of declaring to the troops, that, whilſt he 
has the honour to command them, he thinks it his duty to in- 
dulge them in no acts of licentiouſneſs, the only circumſtance 
* which can ſully the glory they have acquired, and prolongs the 
reduction of this country; he is determined to preſerve the ſame 
good diſcipline kept up by their late General, and, like him, to 
grant every proper indulgence, which the good of the ſervice 
and good diſcipline dictates. One Field-Officer, four Captains, 
twelve Subalterns, and four hundred men with arms, to parade 
this afternoon, at four o'clock, tor work : the Engineers will 
order tools for them, and will conduct them. Neither Officer 
nor ſoldier to be allowed to go near the French general r 
4 61 the 
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inches; four braſs twelve-pounders, and ſixteen ditto ſix-pounders ; 
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ſages to the upper were extremely ſteep, and moreover ſo 
well intrenched, that this advontage would prove little to- 
wards the reduction of the place. 

The 


the guard there, and that in Major Dalling's redoubt, to be a- 
« tentive that this order be obeyed. Three Captains, fix Subalterns, 
and five hundred men, to parade to-morrow morning, at day- 
e break; for faſcine- making. The piquets and working parties 
„ to parade, for the iuture, at four o'clock in the afternoon. 
«© The Brigadier of the day will diſpoſe of the piquets in the fol- 
« lowing redoubis: | 

Advanced redoubr — 1 *© Dalling's redoubt — 1 

* Field-artillery redoubt — 2 © The hoſpital poſt — 1 

„Right redoubt _ | 
*© The reft will be diſpoſed of by the Brigadier of the day, where 
© he ſhall think proper; all out-poſts and piquets to fend a guide 
to the parade at four o'clock in the afternoon, to attend the 
* pelicef**”: 

Wet weather to-day, The Admiral moved the fleet up into 
the baſon, and is preparing to attack the lower town: the artillery 
which we have now in this camp conſiſts of twelve heavy twenty- 
four pounders of braſs, four light ditto, fixteen of twenty-two 
pounders, and eight of iron ; four thirteen-inch braſs mortars, 
and one of iron; four braſs ten-inch mortars, and eight of eight 


eleven royal howitzers of five inches and an half, and thirty of 
four inches and three quarters; in all, ſixty pieces of cannon, and 
hfty-eight mortars, &c.— The enemy fire now, almoſt inceſſantly, 
into our advanced works, our camp, and our batteries on the ſouth 
ſide of the river; an Officer of the twenty-eighth regiment, fitting 
at the door of his tent, had one of his legs {o ſhattered by a ſhot 
from the town, that he was compelled to undergo immedtate ampu- 
tation. A new battery 1s to be erected this atternoon, contiguous 
to the advanced redoubt, for cannon and mortars. Between the 
hours of two and three an Officer came out to our camp with pro- 
poſals to capitulate, upon which the Admiral was inſtantly ſent 
for. At four the working party for the advanced works and bat- 
tery were paraded, and we lay ſome time on our arms to wait the 
event ; between five and fix we were ordered to the left of the 
line, to cut down all the under-wood and cover that ſtood within 
half a mile of our flank and rear; which employed us until almoſt 
nine. The army are ordered to be very alert this night, the town 
having agreed to capitulate, upon condition that it is not relieved, 
before to-morrow morning, by the troops under Meflicurs 4 __ 
| an 
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The only point left, therefore, was by every mcars to 
entice or force the enemy to an engagement; and to this 
erd no means were omitted, by ſending detachments up the 

river, 


—_— 


and de Porgainville, who have ſignined their intentions to the 
Sieur de Ramſey of endeavcuring to diſpoſſeſs us of this ground 
with ali the force of Canada. | 

18th. The garriſon capitulated this morning, and the articles 
were duly ratitied and exchanged. The fleet and army ate to take 
poſſeſſion of the upper and lower towns this afternoon, 


G 
The capital of Canada having this day ſurtendered to his 
Britannic Majeſty's arms, upon terms honourable to our victoti- 
ous army, all acts of violence, pillage, or cruelty, are ſtrictly 
forbidden. The garriſon to have the honours of war; the in- 
habit nts to lay down their arms, and are, by the capitulation, in- 


therefore to conſider, that Quebec belongs now to his Britannic 
Majeſty, and nor to the French King; that it may be a garriſon 
to the troops, and muſt be preferved with that view ; that its 
early ſubmiſſion, even before a gun was fired againſt it, has 
'aved the troops from much fatigue, and, perhaps, illneſs; that 
the ſubmiſſion of the Whole colony, on this occaſion, may de- 
pend upon the behaviour of the toldiers ; that our ſupplies this 
winter will be effected by it; it is conſequently the higheſt of- 
tence againſt the King's ier vice to intringe an order, which, by 
the articles of war, is death. After this warning no perſon can 
expect mercy upon conviction before a court-martial, This 
order to be read at the head of every company. 


„Ihe form of taking poſſeſſion of the TOWN. 


* The gates to be taken policflion of by Licutenant-Colonel 
Murray, and three comnanies of grenadiers, atter which the 
hour will be appointed when the art y ſhall march in. Fifty ot 
the Royal Artillery, Othcers in proportion, one field piece, 
with a lighted match following them, will march to the grand 
parade, followed by the Commanding Officer and his party, {ent 
to take poſſeilion of the town; to whom all keys of forts will 
be deiivered ; from which party Officers guards will immediate- 
ly be ient to take poſſciſion ot all ports and outlets {rom the town. 
Commiſſaries of ſtores and proviſions, with each a party, muſt 
be put in poſſeſſion by the like Officers of the garriſon of all 


« artillery 


titled thereupon to his Majeſty's protection. The toldiers ought 
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river, and by every appearance of a deſign to attack the 
town on that ſide, But the Marquis de Montcalm, in 
chooſing his poſt, was well appriſed of its importance. He 

knew 


— 


* artillery and ſtores of every kind, proviſions, &c. &c. for his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice ; abſtracts of which they are to deliver in, ſigned, 
to the Engliſh Commiſſary, that nothing be concealed or em- 
„ bezzelled. During this time the Commanding Officer of artil- 
* lery will hoiſt the Union flag of Greet Britain at the moſt con- 
ſpicuous place of the garriſon ; the flag-gun will be left on the 
grand parade, fronting the main-guard. The piquets to be diſ- 
** poſed of by the Brigadier of the day, according to yeſterday's 
* ceUers,” | 
The keys of the ports were given up this evening to Genera! 
Townſhend, and fafe-guards were fent into the town, purſuant to 
the treaty : the Lourfpourg grenadiers marched in, preceded by a 
detachment of the artillery, and one gun, with the Britiſb colours 
hoiſted on its carriage : the Union flag was diſplayed on the cita- 
del. And Captain Paliſer, with a large body of ſeamen and in- 
ferior Officers, at the ſame time took poſſeſſion of the lower town, 
and hoiſted colours on the ſummit of the declivity leading from 
the high to the low town, in view of the baſon and the north and 
ſouth countries below Quebec. Deſerters are coming in from 
Monſieur de Levis army every hour, and the Canadians are ſur- 
rendering by whole families, to ſubmit to the General's mercy. A 
body of the enemy took poſt in an intrenchment on the north fide 
of Charles's river, and have got ſome cannon there ; they had the 
preſumption to fire at our men paſſing through the environs of the 
town and the limits of our camp, pretending that they were not in- 
cluded in the capitulation; however, a ſpirited meſſage was ſent 
to Monſieur de Ramſey, in which it was threatened © to difannu! 
* the capitulation, proſecute the fiege with the utmoſt rigour, and 
* ſtorm the town, if he, or any of his troops by his connivance, 
* ſhould perſevere in that, or in any other ungenerous act or pro- 
* cedure ; and inſiſting that all ſuch parts of the country, north and 
* ſouth, as are and have been reputed in the diſtrict of Quebec, 
* ſhall be comprehended in the treaty.” This vigorous menace 
had the deſired effect, and an Officer was immediately ſent to tha: 
quatter to command them to deſiſt from all farther acts of hoſtility 
Major Elliot, with a detachment of five hundred men, were in- 
ſtantly ſent to take poſſeſſion of the enemy's late intrenched camp, 
and to diſarm the inhabitants of the village of Beauport. A noted 
rebel, by name Long, by birth a Briton, and formerly a pilot in 


our ſervice, is made a pritoner, and has been ſent in irons on board 
one 
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knew ſufficiently the nature of the country up the river, and 
he truſted to it; and therefore kept himſelf cloſely in his 
poſt, diſpoſing his parties of ſavages, in which he was very 

ſtrong, 


4 2 
DR — 


one of our ſhips of war ; this fellow was a great partiſan among 
the French banditti in Nowa Scotia, where he has frequently 
proved 4 deſperate thorn in the ſides of his countrymen. 


The Honourable General Monckton's letter to the Right Honourable 


Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated, River St. Lawrence, Camp at Point 
Levi, September 15, 1759. 


SIR, 

Have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that, on the 13th inſtant, 
I his majeſty's troops gained a very ſignal victory over the 
French, a little above the town of Quebec. General Wolfe, ex- 
erting himſelf on the right of our line, received a wound pretty 
early of which he died ſoon after, and I had myſelf the great 
misfortune of receiving one in my Tight breaſt by a ball that 
went through part of my lungs (and which has been cut out un- 
der the blade bone of my ſhoulder) juſt as the French were giv- 
ing way, which obliged me to quit the field. I have theretore, 
Sir, defired General Townſhend, who now commands the troops 
before the town (and of which I am in hopes he will be ſoon in 
poſſeſſion) to acquaint you with the particulars of that day, and 
of the operations carrying on. I have the honour to be, &c. 

ROB. MONCK TON. 

P. S. His majeſty's troops behaved with the greateſt ſteadineſs 
and bravery. | 

As the ſurgeons tell me that there 1s no danger in my wound, 


am in hopes that I ſhall be ſeon able to join the army before the 
town, 


The Honourable Brigadier General Townſhend's letter to the Right 
Honourable Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated, Camp before Quebec, 
Sept. 20, 1759. 


S1R, 
Have the honour to acquaint you with the ſucceſs of his ma- 
jeſty's arms, on the 13th inſt, in an action with the French, on 
the heights to the weſtward of this town. 

It being determined to carry the operations above the town, the 
poſts at Point Lewsi, and I Ifle f Orleans, being ſecured, the gene- 
ral marched with the remainder of the force, from Point Levi, 
the 5th and 6th, and embarked them in tranſports, which had 


paſſed 


r. 
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ſtrong, in ſuch a manner, as to make any attempt upon 
him by ſurpriſe abtolutely impoſſible. In the mean time, 
from the town, firethips and boats were let down the ſtream 

to 


paſſed the town tor that purpoſe. On the 7th, Sth, and qth, « 
movement of the thips was made up, by Admiral Homes, in or- 
der to amuſe the enemy now poſted along the North thore ; but 
the tranſports being extremely crowded, and the weather very 
bad, the general thought proper to cantoon half his troops on ths 
South ſhore; where they were refreſhed, and reimbarked upon 
the 12th at one in the morning. The light infantry, commanded 
by Colonel Howe, the regiments of Bragg, Kennedy, Laſcelles, 
and Anſtruther, with a detaclunent of Highlanders, and the 
American grenaGters, the whole being under the command of 


Brigadier Monck!on and Murray, were put into flai-bottomed 


boats, and, aſter ſome movements of the thips, nade by Admins! 
Helmes, to draw the attention of the enemy above, the boats fel! 
down with the tide, and landed on the North ſhore, within a 
league of Cape Diamond, an hour before day-break : the rapidity 
of the tide of ebb carried them a little below the intended place 
of attack, which obliged the light infantry to ſcramble up 2 
woody pieCipice, in order to fecuie the landing the troops by 
diſlodging a captain's poſt, which defended the ſmall intrenched 
path the troops were to aſcend, After a little firing, the lighz 
infantry gaincd the top of the precipice, and diſperſed the Cap- 
tain's poſt ; by which means, the troops, with a very little lots, 
from a few Canadians and Indians in the wood, got up, and were 
immediately formed, The boats, as they emptied, were ten! 
back tor the ſecond embarkation, which I immediately mace. 
Brigadier M::rray, who had been detached with Anftruthc:"s 
battalion to attack the four gun battery upon the left, was tre- 
called by the general, who now faw the French army crofling he 
river St. Charles. General Molſe thereupon begun to form his 
line, having his right covered by the Lavz/bourg grenadiers z on 
the right of theſe again he afterwards biought Orxyay's ; to the 
left of the grenadiers were Prege':, Kennedy's, Laſcelless, Hig!+ 
landers, and Anflruther's ; the right of this body was commanded 
by Brigadier Monckton, and the left by Brigadier Murray; his 
rear and left were protected by Colonel Ilaae's light-inianity, 
who was returned from the four gun battery before- mentioned, 
which was ſoon abandoned to him. General Montcalm having 
collected the whole of his force from the Beauport ſide, and ad- 
vancing, ſhewed his intention to flank our left, where I was im- 


mediately ordered with General Amber/t's battalion, which I ag 
| | e 
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to deſtroy the ſhipping, which, as they almoſt whully filled 
the channel, were greatly endangered. But by the extraor- 
dinary ſkill and vigilance of Admiral Saunders, every vel- 


{el 


—— . a 


ed en potence. My numbers were foon after encreaſed by the ar- 
rival of the two battalions of Royal Americans; and Webb's was 
drawn up by the general, as a reſerve, in eight ſubdiviſions with 
large intervals. the enemy lined the buthes in their front with 
firtcen Hundred Indians and Canadians, and. I dare fay 
hai placed moſt of their beſt markſmen here, who kept up a very 
calling, tho' irregular, fire upon out whole line, who bore it with 
the greatett patience, and good order, reſerving their fire for the 
man body now advancing. This fire of the enemy was however 
checked by our pots in our front, which protected the formin 

our own line. The riznt of the enemy was compoſed of half ot 
the troops of the colon, the battalion of La Sarre Languedoc, 
and the remainder of their Canadians and Indians. Their centre 
was 4 Column, and formed by the battalions ot Bearn and Gui- 
enne. Their left was compoled of the remainder of the troops 
of the colony, and the battalion of Royal Roufillon. This was, 
as near as J can guels, their line of battle. They brought up 
two pieces of ſmall artillery againſt us, and we had been able to 
briug up but one gun; which being admirably well ſerved, galled 
theit column exceedingly. My attention to the left will not per- 
mit me to be very exact with regard to every circumſtance which 
paſſed in the centre, much lefs to the right; but it is moſt cer- 
tain, that the enemy formed in good order, and that their attack 
was very brilk and animated on that fide. Our troops relerved 
their fire, till within forty yards, which was ſo well continued, 
that the enemy every where gave way. It was then our general 
fell at the head of Bragg's, and the Lowifbourg grenadiets, advunc— 
ing with their bayonets: About the fame time Brigadier-general 
Monckton received his wound at the head of Laſcelles's. In the 
front of the oppoite battalion fell alſo Marthal 77:ntcu/ms; and 
his ſecond in command is fince dead of his wouts on board our 
fleet, Part of the enemy made a ſecond faint attack. Part took 
to ſome thick copſe wood, and teemed to make a {tand. It was 
at this moment, that each corps ſeemed in à manner to exert it- 
ſel., with a view to its own peculiar character. The grenadiers, 
Bragg's, and Laſcelles's, preſſed on with their bayonets. Brigadier 
Murray, advancing with the troops under his command, briſkly 
compleated their rout on this fide; when the Highlanders, ſup- 
ported by Anfiruther's, took to their broad ſwords, and drove part 


into the town, and part to the, works at their bridge on the river 


St. Charles. 


The 
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ſel of this kind ſent againſt them was towed aſhore without 
doing the leaſt miſchief. 

The general finding that all his efforts to decoy the enemy 
to an engagement had proved unſucceſstul, and, ſenſible 


that 


The action, on our left and rear, was not ſo ſeverc. The 
houſes, into which the light-infantry were thrown, were well 
defended, being ſupported by Colonel Howe, who taking poſt 
with two companies behind a ſmall copfe, and frequently ſallying 
upon the flanks of the enemy during the attack, drove them often 
into heaps, againſt the front of which body I advanced platoons of 
Amberſt's regiment, which totally prevented the right wing from 
executing their firſt intention. Before this, one of the Roya/ 
American battalions had been detached to preſerve our communi- 
cation with our boats, and the other being ſent to occupy the 
ground which Brigadier Murray's movement had left open, I re- 
mained with Amberfi's to ſupport this diſpoſition, and to keep the 
enemy's right, and a body of their ſavages, which waited til! 
more towards our rear, oppoſite the poſts of the light-infantry, 
waiting for an opportunity to fall upon our rear. 

This, Sir, was the ſituation of things, when I was told, in the 
action, that I commanded : I immediately repaired to the centre, 
and finding the purſuit had put part of the troops in diſorder, I 
formed them as ſoon as poſſible. Scarce was this effected, when 
M. de Bougainville, with his corps from Cape Rouge of two thou- 
ſand men, appeared in our rear. I advanced two pieces of artil- 
lery, and two battalions towards him : upon which he retired, 
You will not, I flatter myſelf, blame me for not quitting ſuch ad- 
vantageous ground, and riſking the fate of fo deciſive a day, by 


ſeeking a freſh enemy, poſted perhaps in the very kind of ground 


he could with for, viz. woods and ſwamps. 
We took a great number of French officers upon the field of 
battle, and one piece of cannon. Their loſs is computed to be 
about fifteen hundred men, which fell chiefly upon their regu- 
lars. h 
] have been employed, from the day of action to that of the 
capitulation, in redoubting our camp beyond infult, in making a 
road up the prectpice for our cannon, in getting up the artillery, 
preparing the batteries, and cutting off their communication with 
the country. The 17th, at noon, before we had any battery 
ereQed, or could have any for two or three days, a flag of truce 
came out with propoſals of capitulation, which I ſent back again 
to the town, allowing them four hours to capitulate, or no farther 
treaty. The Admiral had, at this time, brought up his 2 
ipe 


in 
er 
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that they deſired nothing more than to act defenſively, un- 
til the ſeaſon itſelf ſhould fight for them, and oblige the 
Engliſh to retire, he came at laſt, in ſpite of all difficulties, 


to 


— — 
* 
— 


thips as intending to attack the town. The French officer return- 
ed at night with terms of capitulation, which, with the Admiral, 
were conſidered, agreed to, and ſigned at eight in the morning, 
the 18th inſtant. The terms we granted, will, I flatter myſelf, 
be approved of by his majeſty, conſidering the enemy aſſeinbling 
in our rear, and what is far more formidable, the very wet and 
cold ſeaſon, which threatened out troops with ſickneſs, and the 
fleet with ſome accident; it had made our road fo bad, we could 
not bring up a gun for ſome time; add to this, the advantage of 
entering the town, with the walls in 'a defenſible ſtate, and the 
being able to put a garriſon there ſtrong enough to prevent all 
ſurprize. Theſe, I hope, will be deemed ſufficient conſiderations 
for granting them the terms I have the honour to tranſmit to you. 
The inhabitants of the country came in to us faſt, bringing in 
their arms, and taking the oaths of fidelity, until a general peace 
determines their ſituation. 

I have the honour to incloſe herewith a liſt of the killed and 
wounded ; a liſt of the priſoners as perfect as I have yet been able 
to get it ; and a liſt of the artillery and ſtores in the town as well 
as thoſe fallen into our hands at Beauport in conſequence of the 
victory. By deſerters we learn, that the enemy are re-aſſembling 


. what troops they can, behind the Cape Rouge; that M. de Lewy 


is come down from the Montreal fide to command them; ſome 
ſay, he has brought two battalions with him; if fo, this blow 
has already aſſiſted General Amherſt, By other deſerters, we 
learn, that M. de Bougainville, with eight hundred men, and 
proviſions, was on his march to fling himſelf into the town the 
18th, the very morning it capitulated, on which day we had not 
compleated the inveſtiture of the place, as they had broke their 
bridge of boats, and had derachments in very ſtrong works on the 
other ſide the river St. Charles. 
L ſhould not do juſtice to the Admiral, and the naval ſervice, 
if J neglected this occaſion of acknowledging how much we are 
indebted for our ſucceſs to the conſtant aſſiſtance and ſupport re- 
ceived from them, and the perfect harmony and correſpondence, 
which has prevailed throughout all our operations, in the uncom- 
mon difficulties, which the nature of this country, in particular, 
preſents to milifiry operations of a great extent, and which no 
army can itſelf ſolely ſupply ; the iminenſe labour in artillery, 
ffores and proviſions ; the long watchings and attendance in boats; 
the 
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to the reſolution of attacking them in their intrenchments 
on the fide of Montmorenci. The place where the attack 
was to be made, was choſen with great judgment, as the 

GN! 


—— 


the drawing up our artillery by the ſeamen even in the heat o. 

action; it is my duty, ſhort as my command has been, to uc- 

knowledge, :or that time, how great a ſhare the navy has had in 

this ſucceſsful campaign. 
| ] ave the honour to be, &c. 

GEO. TOW NSHEN. 


Vice Admiral Saunderss Letter to the Right Ihnourabie A. 
| Secretary Pitt, 
S I R, 

Have the greateſt pleaſure in acquainting you that the town 

and citadel of Quebec ſurrendered on the 18th inſtant, and! 
i:clofe you a copy of the articles of capitulation. The army took 
pofletlion of the gates on the land fide the ſame evening, and fent 
iafe-guards into the town to preſerve order, and to prevent any 
thirg from being dettroyed ; and Captain Palliſer, with a body 
of ſcamen, landed in the lower town, and did the ſame. The next 
day our army marched in, and near a thouſand French offices, 
ſoldiers and ſeamen, were embarked on board ſome Engliſh catts, 
who thall toon proceed for France, agreeable to the capitulation. 

had the honour to write to you the 5th inft. by the Rodney 
cutter. The troops, mentioned in that letter, imbarked on board 
the thips and veſſels above the town, in the night of the 6th init, 
aud at 1our in the morning vt the 13 h began to land on the north 
ſhore, about a mile and a half above the town. General Ion! 
calm with his whole army, lett their camp at Beauport, and 
niarched ro meet him. A little before ten both armies were form- 
ed, and the enemy began the attack. Our troops received the! 
file, and reſerved their own, advancing till they were ſo near as 
to run in upon them, and puſh them with their bayonets ; by 
which, in a very little time, the French gave way, and fled to 
the town in the utmoſt diſorder, and with great loſs; for cur 
troops purtued them quite to the walls, and killed many of them 
upon ihe glacis, and in the ditch; and if the town had been 
further oil, the whole French army muſt have been deſtroyed. 
About two hundred and fifty French prifoners were taken that 
day, among whom are ten captains, and fix ſubaltern officers, all 
of whom will go in the great ſhips to England. v 

1 zm fo:ry to acquaint you, that General Wolfe was killed in 


the action; and General Monckton ſhot through the body; " 
ie 


% 
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only place thereabouts in which the artillery could be brought 
into uſe; as there, and there only, the greateſt part, or 
even the whole of the troops, might act at once, and that 


he is now ſuppoſed to be out of danger. General Montcalm, and 
the three next French officers in command, were killed; but I 
muſt refer you to General Townſhend (who writes by this oppor- 
tunity) for the particulars of this action, the ſtate of the garriſon, 
and the meaſures he is taking for keeping poſſeſſion of it. I am 
now beginning to ſend on ſhore the ſtores they will want, and 
proviſions for five thouſand men; of which I can furniſh them 
with a ſufficient quantity. | x 

The night of their landing, Admiral Holmes, with the ſhips 
and troops, was about three leagues above the intended landing 
place : General Wolfe, with about half his troops, ſet off in 
boats, and dropped down with the tide, and were, by that means, 
leſs liable to he diſcovered by the French centinels, poſted all 
along the coaſt. The ſhips followed them about three quarters 
of an hour afterwards, and got to the landing place juſt in the 
time that had been concerted, to cover their landing; and conſi- 
dering the darkneſs of the night, and the rapidity of the current, 
this was a very critical operation and very properly and ſucceſſ- 
fully conducted. When General Wolfe, and the troops with him, 
had landed, the difficulty of gaining the top of the hill is ſcarce 
credible : it was very ſteep in its aſcent, and high, and no path 
where two could go a- breaſt: but they were obliged to pull them- 
_ up by the ſtumps and boughs of trees, that covered the 

eclivity, 

. after our victory over their troops, I ſent up all 
the boats in the fleet with artillery, and ammunition; and on 
the 17th went up with the men of war in a diſpoſition to attack 
the lower town, as ſoon as General Townſhend ſhould be ready 
toattack the upper ; but in the evening they ſent out to the camp 
and offered terms of capitulation. 

[ have the farther pleaſure of acquainting you, that during 
this tedious campaign there has continued a perfect good un- 
derſtanding between the army and the navy, TI have received 
great aſſiſtance from Admirals Durell and Holmes, and from all 
the captains : Indeed every body has exerted themſelves in the 
execution of their duty; even the tranſports have willingly aſ- 
ited me with boats and people on the fanding the troops, and 
many other ſervices. 


T have the honour to be, &c. 
CHARLES SAUNDERS. 
RN there 
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there retreat, in caſe of a repulſe, was ſecure, at leaſt for 
a certain time of the tide. Having determined upon the 
place where the attack was to be, which was at the mouth 
of the river Montmorenci, the beſt diſpoſitions for it were 
made, both on the part of the Admiral and of the 
July 30. General. But notwithſtanding that the whole 
was conducted with equal vigour and prudence, it 
was totally defeated by one of thoſe accidents which ſo fre- 
quently interpoſe to the diſgrace of human wiſdom, and 
which demonſtrates that ſhe is far from being the ſole arbi- 
treſs of war, 
The Engliſh grenadiers, who led the attack, had orders, 
immediately after their landing, to form themſelves on the 
beach; but inſtead of forming themſelves as they were di- 
reed, from the hurry and noiſe of their landing, or from 
an ill- governed ardor, they ruſhed impetuouſly towards the 
enemies entrenchments in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſi- 
on, without waiting for the corps which were to ſuſtain 
them, and join in the attack. In this diſorder, they were 
met by a violent and ſteady fire from the entrenchments, 
by which they were thrown into more confuſion, and obliged 
them to ſhelter themſelves behind a redoubt, which the 
French had abandoned on their approach. 
The General perceiving that it was impoſſible for theſe 

grenadiers to form under ſo ſevere a fire, that the night 
drew on, a violent tempeſt was gathering, and the tide began 
to make, ſaw clearly that he had nothing further left, than 
to order a retreat, with as little diſadvantage as poſſible. He 
therefore called off thoſe troops, and having formed behind 
Brigadier Monckton's corps, which was on the beach in excel. 
lent order, the whole repaſſed the river without moleſtati- 
on, the General expoſing his perſon with that intrepidity, 
which diſtinguiſhed him both during the attack, and the 
retreat. 

The loſs in this check was not inconſiderable; and the 
event on the whole was ſuch, as to diſcourage any further 
attempts upon that ſide. They returned to the old meaſures. 
The General again ſent ſome bodies above the town, and 
ſome men of war ſailed up the ſtream for more than twelve 
leagues. They received intelligence that the enemy had 
amaſſed ſome magazines of proviſions in the interior coun- 
try, and they propoſed, by getting between them and the 


town, to draw the French army from their entrenchments, 
| to 
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to the long-deſired engagement; but if they failed to com- 
paſs this, they might at leaſt deſtroy the ſhips of war which 
the enemy had in the river, and help to open a communi- 
cation between them and General Amherſt, on whom their 
laſt expectations were fixed, and who, they flattered them- 
ſelves, was on his march to their aſſiſtance. 
But though they ſucceeded in deſtroying ſome of the ene- 
mies magazines, there was nothing of great moment in 
this. They could not come near the men of war. How- 
ever they received intelligence from ſome priſoners, of the 
ſucceſs of Sir William Johnſon againſt Niagara; they 
learned likewiſe, that the French had ſmoothed the difficul- 
ties in the way of General Amherſt, by abandoning Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. But this intelligence, otherwiſe 
ſo pleaſing, brought them no proſpe& of the approach of 
any aſſiſtance from that quarter. The ſeaſon waſted apace. 
The General fell violently ill, conſumed by care, watching, 
and a fatigue, too great to be ſupported by a delicate conſti- 
tution, and a body unequal to that vigorous and enterpriſing 
ſoul that it lodged. It was not enough for him to eſca 
from ſo great an expedition uncondemned and unapplauded; 
to be pitied, was, he thought, but a milder cenſure; and he 
knew that no military conduct can ſhine, unleſs it be gild- 
ed with ſucceſs. His own high notions, the public hope, 
the good ſucceſs of other commanders, all turned inward 
upon him, oppreſſed his ſpirits, and converted diſappoint- 
ment into diſeaſe. As ſoon as he had a little recovered, he 
diſpatched an expreſs with an account of his proceedings to 
England, written indeed in the ſtile of deſpondency, but 
with ſuch perſpicuity, clearneſs, and elegance, as would 
have ranked him amongſt our beſt writers, if his military 
exploits had not placed him among our greateſt command- 
ers. 

He reſolved, when he ſent away his account, to conti- 
nue the campaign to the laſt poſſible moment; and after a 
deliberation with his officers, determined, that any further 
attempts at Montmorenci were to little purpoſe, and that 
their principal operations ſhould be above the town, in or- 
der, if poſſible, to draw the enemy to an action. But the 
deſign of Wolfe was deeper, and more particularly dire&- 
ed than it had been before. The camp at Montmorenci 
was broke up, and the troops were conveyed to the ſouth- 
eaſt of the river, and encamped at Point Levi. The 2 
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dron under Admiral Holmes made movements up the river 
for ſeveral days ſneceſſively, in order to draw the enemies 
attention as far from the town as poſſible. This ſucceeded 
in ſome; meaſure; for, though it could not perſuade the 
Marquis de Montcalm to quit his poſt, it induced him to 
detach M.de Bougainville with fifteen hundred men to watch 
their motions, and to proceed along the weſtern ſhore of 
the. river, whilſt the Engliſh army directed its march the 
ſame way on the eaſtern bank. 

When Gen. Wolfe ſaw that matters were ripe for action, 
he ordered the ſhips under Admiral Saunders to make a 
feint, as if they propoſed to attack the French in their en- 
trenchments, on the Beauport ſhore below the town, and 
by their motions to give this feint all the appearance of a 
reality which it poſſibly could have. This diſpoſition be- 
ing made below the town, the General embarked his forces 
about one in the morning, and with Admiral Holmes's di- 
viſion went three leagues further up the river than the in- 
tended place-of his landing, in order to amuſe the enemy, 
and conceal his real deſign. Then he put them into boats, 
and fell down ſilently with the tide, unobſerved by the 
French centinels poſted along the ſhore, The rapidity ol 
the current carried theſe boats a little below the intended 
place of attack. The ſhips followed them, and arrived 
juſt at the time which had been concerted to cover their 
landing. Conſidering the darkneſs of the night, and the 
rapidity of the current, this was a very critical operation, 
and it required excellent heads both on the part of the 
marine, and the land ſervice, to preſerve a communication 
and to prevent a diſcovery and confuſion. 

As the troops could not land at the ſpot propoſed, when 
they were put on ſhore an hill appeared before them ex- 
tremely high and ſteep in its aſcent; a little path winded 
up this aſcent, ſo narrow that two could not go abteaſt. 
Even this path was intrenched, and a captain's guard defend- 
ed it. Theſe difficulties did not abate the hopes of the Gene- 
ral, or the ardor of the troops. The light infantry undcr 
Colonel Howe laying hold of ſtumps and boughs of 1rccs5, 
pulled themſelves up, diſlodged the guards, and cleared tie 
path ; and then all the troops ſurmounting every difficult) 
gained. the top of the hill, and as faſt as they aſcended form- 
ed themſelves, fo that they were all in order of battle 4 
day break. 
| Mont” 
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Montcalm, when he heard that the Engliſh had aſcended 
the hill, and were formed on the high ground at Pa 
the back of the town, ſcarcely credited the intel- * 
ligence, and ſtill believed it to be a feint to induce him to 
abandon that ſtrong poſt, which had been the object of all 
the real attempts that had been made ſince the beginning of 
the campaign. But he was ſoon, and fatally for him, un- 
deceived. He ſaw clearly, that the Engliſh fleet and army 
were in ſuch a ſituation, that the upper and lower town 
might be attacked in concert, and that nothing but a battle 
could poſſibly ſave it. Accordingly he determined to give 
them battle, and quitting Beauport, paſſed the river St. 
Charles, and formed his troops oppoſite to ours. | 

He filled the buſhes that were in his front with detach- 
ments of Indians, and his beſt markſmen, to the number of 
about fifteen hundred ; his regular forces formed his 
left ; his right was compoſed of the troops of the colony, 
ſupported by two batialions of regulars. The reſt of the 
Indians and Canadians extended on that ſide, and attempted 


to out-flank the left of the Engliſh, which was formed to pre- 


vent that deſign, in a manner which the military men call 
Hutence; that is, in a body which preſents two faces to the 
enzmy, Here Brigadier General Townſhend commanded 
tix regiments, and the Louiſbourg grenadiers were diſpoſed 
in a line to the right of this body, extending to the river. 
A regiment was drawn up behind the right for a reſerve. 
it was formed in eight ſubdiviſions, with large intervals. 
The light infantry under Colonel Howe, protected the 
rear and the left. The diſpoſitions on both ſides were ju- 
dicious, and the engagement on both ſides began with 
ſpitit. 

The Engliſh troops were exhorted to reſerve their fire; 
and they bore that of the enemy's light troops in front, 
which was galling, though irregular, with the utmoſt pa- 
iience and good order, waiting for the main body of the e- 
nemy, which advanced faſt upon them. At forty yards diſ- 
tance, our troops gave their fire, which took place in its 
tull extent, and made a terrible havock among the French. 
It was ſupported with as much vivacity as it was begun, 
and the enemy every where yielded to it; but juſt in the 
moment, when the fortune of the field began to declare 
tlelf, General Wolfe, in whoſe life every thing ſeemed in- 
cluded, fell : General Monckton, the next to him in com- 
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mand, fell immediately after, and both were conveyed out 
of the line; the command now devolved on General Town- 
ſhend, It was at a very critical time. For, though the 
enemy began to fall back, and were much broken, the loſs 
of the two generals was a very diſcouraging circumſtance, 
and it required great temper and great exertions to ſupport 
the advantages that had been gained, and to puſh them to 
their proper extent. General Townſhend ſhewed himſelf 
equal to ſo arduous a duty; the troops preſerved their ſpirit, 
and each corps ſeemed to exert itſelf with a view to its pe- 
culiar character. The grenadiers with their bayonets, the 
Highlanders with their broad ſwords, and the reſt of the 
forces, with a ſteady and continued fire, drove the enemy 
in great diſorder from every poſt, and compleated their 
defeat. During the whole action, Colonel Howe with his 
light infantry covered the left wing in ſuch a manner, as en- 
tirely to fruſtrate the attempts of the enemies Indians and 
Canadians upon that flank. : | 

The field now ſeemed to be compleatly decided, when a 
new enemy appeared, which threatened to bring on a freſh 
engagement, and to put all again to the hazard. M. de 
Bougainville, whom the feigned movements of the Engliſh 
troops had drawn up the river, turned back on diſcovering 
their real deſign, and now appeared on the rear of the army, 
with a body of two thouſand men. But fortunately the main 
body of the French was, by this time, fo broken and diſper- 
ſed, that the general was able to eſtabliſh his rear, and to 
turn ſuch an oppoſition on that ſide, that the enemy retired 
after a very feeble attempt. 

In this deciſive action our troops loſt about five hun- 
dred men; on the ſide of the enemy at leaſt fifteen 
hundred were killed. But however glorious this victory 
was, and however important in its conſequences, it muſt be 
admitted that it was very dearly bought. Soldiers may be 
raiſed; officers will be formed by experience; but the lols 
of a genius in war, is a loſs which we know not how to fe- 
pair. The death of Wolfe was indeed grievous to his coun- 
try, but to himſelf the moſt happy that can be imagined, 
and the moſt to be envied by all thoſe who have a true reliſh 
for military glory. Unindebted to family, or connections, 
unſupported by intrigue or faction, he had accompliſhed the 
whole buſineſs of life at a time, when others are only bc- 


ginning to appear; and at the age of thirty-five, Pere 
: celing 
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feeling the weakneſs of age or the viciſſitude of fortune, 


having ſatisfied his honeſt ambition, having compleated his 
character, having fulfilled the expectations of his country, 
he fell at the head of his conquering troops, and expired in 
the arms of victory. 

The circumſtances that attended the death of ſuch a per- 
ſon, are too intereſting to be paſſed over in ſilence, and they 
were indeed ſuch as ſpoke the whole tenor of his life. He 
firſt received a wound in his hand ; but, that he might not 


| diſcourage his troops, he wrapped it up in his handkerchief, 


and encouraged his men to advance : ſoon after he received 
another ball in his belly ; this alſo he diſſembled, and ex- 
erted himſelf as before; when he received a third in his 
breaſt, under which he at laſt ſunk, and ſuffered himſelf, 
unwillingly, to be carried behind the ranks. As he lay 
ſtruggling with the anguiſh and weakneſs of three grievous 
wounds, he ſeemed only ſolicitous about the fortune of the 
battle. He begged one, who attended him, to ſupport him 
to view the field ; but as he found that the approach of death 
had dimmed and confuſed his ſight, he defired an officer, 
who was by him, to give him an account of what he ſaw. 
The officer anſwered, that the enemy ſeemed broken; he 
repeated his queſtion a few minutes after with much anxie- 
ty, when he was told that the enemy was totally routed, and 
that they fled in all parts. Then, ſaid he, “ J am fatisfied;”? 
and immediately he expired. 

Without the ſame advantages, the enemy alſo had an heavy 
loſs in this battle, which, no doubt, contributed to their de- 
feat. M. de Montcalm, commander in chief, was killed on 
the ſpot; an officer who had done the higheſt ſervices to his 
country throughout the whole American war, and perfectly 
ſupported his reputation in this laſt ſcene of it, having made 
the moſt perfect diſpoſitions that human prudence could ſug- 
geſt, both before the battle and in the engagement. It is 
ſomething remarkable that, in both armies, the firſt in com- 
mand ſhould be killed, and the ſecond dangerouſly wounded, 
But General Monckton happily recovered, the French offi. 
cer died a little after the battle. | 


Five days after the action, the enemy ſeeing that the com- 


munication between the town and the army was 
Cut off, and that the Engliſh fleet and troops were Sept. 18. 
Preparing with all vigour for a ſiege, ſurrendered 
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the city of Quebec upon terms of honour * to the garriſon, 
and advantage to the inhabitants, who were preſerved in 
the free exerciſe of their religion, and the poſſeſſion of their 

| | | civil 


— — 


* Articles of Capitulation demanded by Mr, de Ramſay, the King's 
Lieutenant, commanding the high and low Towns of Quebec, 
Chief of the Military Order of St. Lewis, to his Excellency 
the General of the Triops of his Britannic Majeſty.—** The 
« Capitulation demanded on the Part of the Enemy, and grant- 
„% by their Excellencies Admiral Saunders and General 
« Townſbend, Ic. c. Cc. is in Manner and Form as ber:- 


« after expreſſed, 


I. Mx. de Ramſay demands the honours of war for his garriſon, 
and that it ſhall be ſent back to the army in ſafety, and by the 
ſhorteſt route, with arms, baggage, ſix pieces of braſs cannon, 
two mortars or howitzers, and twelve rounds for each of them.— 
„The garriſon of the town, compoſed of land forces, marines, 
and ſailors, ſhall march out with their arms and baggage, 
drums beating, matches lighted, with two pieces of French 
* cannon, and twelve rounds for each piece; and ſhall be em- 
„ barked as conveniently as poſſible, to be ſent to the firſt port in 
40 France.“ n f . 

II. That the inhabitants ſhall be preſerved in the poſſeſſion of 
their houſes, goods, effects, and privileges. —** Granted, —upon 
„their laying down their arms.“ 

III. That the inhabitants ſhall not be accountable for having 
carried arms in the defence of the town, foraſmuch as they were 
compelled to it, and that the inhabitants of the colonies, of both 
ciowns, equally ſerve as militia.—“ Granted,” 

IV. That the effects of the abſent Officers and citizens ſhall 
not be touched.,—** Granted.” 

V. That the inhabitants ſhall not be removed, nor obliged to 
quit their houſes, until their condition ſhall be ſettled by their 
Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties.—** Granted,” 

VI. That the exercite of the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman 
religion ſhall be maintained; and that ſafe-guards ſhall be granted 
to the houſes of the clergy, and to the monaſteries, particularly 
to his Lordſhip the Biſhop of Quebec, who, animated with zeal 
for religion, and charity for the people of his diaceſe, deſires to 
reſide in it conſtantly, to exerciſe, freely, and with that decency 
which his character and the ſacred offices of the Roman religion 
require, his epiſcopal authority in the town of Quebec, whenever 
he ſhall think proper, until the poſſeſſion of Canada thall be bar 

cided 
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civil rights, until a general peace ſhould decide their future 
condition. The fortifications of the city were in tolerable 
order; the houles almoſt totally demoliſhed *. A garriſon of 


five 


cided by a treaty between their moſt Chri/tian and Eritannic Ma- 
jeſties.—“ The free exerciſe of the Roman religion is granted, 
e likewiſe fafe-guards to all religious perſons, as well as to the 
„ Biſhop, who thall be at liberty to come and exerciſe, freely 
and with decency, the functions of his office, whenever he 
&« ſhall think proper, until the poſſeſſion of Canada ſhall have 
been decided between their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
« jeſties.” 

VII. That the artillery and wailike ſtores ſhall be faithfully 
given up, and that an inventory of them thall be made out. 
“ Granted.” | 

VIII. "That the fick and wounded, the Commiſſaries, Chaplains, 
Phyſicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, and other people employed 
in the ſervice of the hoſpitals, ſhall be treated contormably to the 
cartel of the 6th of February, 1759, ſettled between their moſt 
Chriſtian and Britannic Majeſties.—“ Granted.” 

IX. That before delivering up the gate and the entrance of the 
town to the Engliſh troops, their General will be pleaſed to ſend 
ſome ſoldiers to be poſted as ſafe-guards upon the chuiches, con- 
vents, and principal habitations—** Granted,” 

X. That the King's Lieutenant, commanding in Quebec, ſhall 
be permitted to fend information to the Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
zovernor-General, of the reduction of the place, as alſo that the 
Beneral may fend advice thereof to the French Miniſtry. 
* Granted,” 

XI. That the preſent capitulation ſhall be executed according 
to its form and tenour, without being ſubject to non-execution 
uver pretence of repritals, or for the non-exccution of any pie- 
cedng capitulations.—“ Granted,” 

Liplicates thereof taken and executed by, and between us, at 

the camp before Quebec, this 18th day of September, 1759 
CHARLES SAUNDERS. 
GEORGE TOV NSHEND. 
DE RAMSEY. 


* State of the Texvn, on the Surrender te the Forces. 
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five thouſand men under General Murray, were put into 
the place, with a plenty of proviſions and ammunition for 
the winter. The fleet ſailed to England ſoon after, fearing 
leſt the ſetting in of the froſts ſhould lock them up in the 
river St. Lawrence. 

Thus 


mn: 


other by a ſteep cliff of rock, which is a natural fortification to 
near two thirds of the upper town, at the fame time that it ſerves 
as a ſhelter to the low town from the keen, penetrating, north-weſt 
winds ; the buildings were, in general, very good, until deſtroyed 
by our artillery, during the ſiege ; and conſiſted, beſides dwelling- 
houſes, a number of churches, colleges, convents, and other 
public edifices, which, in the city as well as the country through- 
out, are built of a durable kind of greyiſh tone, whereof they 
have great plenty in this province, There is a large parcel of 
vacant ground within the walls of the upper town, which, how- 
ever, does not furniſh them with many gardens, the land being 
ſo barren and rocky as not to bear cultivation; and the few that | 
they have within the city, being naturally of a ſhallow ſoil, are 
indebted to borrowed mold from other places. The ſtreets of the 
high town are broad but uneven, running upon a declivity from 
the ſouth, where they are higheſt, to the north. Thoſe of the 
low town are narrow, ſtanding on a confined ſpot of ground, which 
was formerly overflowed by the tice to the foot of the precipice, 
and, by the retiring of the waters, pointed out a place, at the 
head of a ſpacious and moſt delightful baſon, commodious, in al 
reſpects, for merchants to build and inhabit, for the conveniente 
of trade T. Their principal public buildings were the cathedul, 
of which only the walls remain : the biſhop's palace, the collge: 
of the Jeſuits and Recollects, the convents of the Urſulines and 
Hztel de Dieu, with their churches, a ſeminary for the educition 
of youth, almoſt beat to pieces, with a neat chapel adjoiniyg; 4 
ſtately, but unfiniſhed, houſe for the Knights-Hoſpitallen, the 
Intendant's magnificent palace in the ſuburbs of St. Rogue, and 


the church of Madame /a Vidtoire, in the low town, of _=_ 
the 


Indian expreſſion, and implies, —* What is ſtreight.” A is the 
etymology given by French and other hiſtorians, who adfance that 
the Aborigines firſt expreſſed themſelves to that effect, Vith admi- 
ration, upon their diſcovering the ſtreight formed in — part by 
Cape Diamond, and ſome eminences jutting into the ri er from the 
ſouth ſhore. | | | 

+ The tide riſes here cighteen feet and a half, 
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Thus the capital of French America was ſurrendered to the 
Engliſh, after a moſt ſevere campaign of near three months; 
and perhaps, if the whole be conſidered, there never was 


an 


— 


the walls only are ftanding *. I am credibly informed they had a 
fine painting in that church, repreſenting a town in flames, with 
an inſcription ſetting forth, that, in the year 1711, when this capi- 
tal was threatened with a ſiege by Walter and Hill, one of theit 
pious women, pretending to be inſpired, prognoſticated, that this 
* church and lower town would be deſtroyed by the Britiſb, per- 
* haps hereticks, in a conflagration, before the year of our Lord 
* 1760;” which made ſo great an impreſſion on all ranks of peo- 
ple, that they dedicated two days, every year, to faſting and wor- 
thip, and implored the interceſſion of their patroneſs with the Al- 
mighty, to protect that church and city from fire and ſword, &c. 
In the corner-houſes of the ſtreets are niches in the walls, with 
ſtatues, as large as the life, of St. Joſeph, St. Urſula, St. Auguſtine, St. 
Dennis, and many others; with the like figures in the fronts of 
their churches and other religious houſes, which have an agreeable 
effect to the eyes of paſſengers. The caſtle, or citadel, and reſi- 
dence of the late Governor-General, fronting the Recollects' col- 
lege and church, and ſituated on the grand parade, which is a 
ſpacious place ſurrounded with fair buildings, is curiouſly erected 
In the top of a precipice, ſouth of the epiſcopal houſe, and over- 
voks the low town and baſon : whence yau have a moſt extenſive 
ad delightful proſpect of the river downwards, and the country 
on both ſides, Br a very conſiderable diſtance. This palace, call- 
ed Fort St. Louis, was the rendezvous of the grand council of the 
cobny. There is, beſides, another citadel on the ſummit of the 
emiience of Cape Diamond, with a few guns mounted in it; but, 
excepting its commanding view of the circumjacent country for a 
greatextent, and of the upper as well as lower river for many 
league, it is otherwiſe mean and contemptible, Moſt of the 
other public buildings carry a ſtriking appearance, particularly the 
Feſuits college, Urſuline and Hotel de Dieu convents, with their 
churches; the Biſhop's palace and chapel of eaſe adjoining, and, 
above all the ſuperb palace of the late French Intendant, with 
its out-oftces and ſpacious area, would be ornaments to any city 
in Europe but the reſidence of the Biſhop, by its ſituation on the 

top 


In the yar 1690, we ſent an army to beſiege Quebec, under 
the command of Sir William Phipps, who, after waſting time, and 
loſing many men and ſome ſhips, was obliged to retire; the church 
of La Vidleire vas built to commemorate the raiſing of this ſiege. 
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an enterpriſe of ſuch difficulty carried on with a more gal- 
lant perfeverance, or accompliſhed with more vigour and 
ability. A city ſtrong in ſituation and fortifications, was to 


be 


top of the precipice between the high and low town, ſuffered 
very conſidetably irom our batteries, as did that of the Governar- 
General before-mentioned, which are both built of brick, they 
being conſpicuouſly expoſed to our view from the ſouth fide of 
the river. | 

On the right of the defcent, leading to the low town, ſtands a 
lately old honie, faid to be the firit built of ſtone in this city; 
and, over the front door of it, is engraved a dog gnawing a large 
fleſhy bone, which he has got under and between his fore-feet, 
with the following whimſical infcription : 


Te ſuis le chien qui runge Pos, 

Sans en perdre un ſeul morceau : 

Le temp viendra, qui neſt pas went, 
Je mordrai celui, qui maura mord!i, 


The true meaning of this device I never could learn, though! 
made all poſſible inquiries, without being g:atibed with the leaſt 


information reſpecting its alluſion. 1 have been informed, thay 
the firſt proprietor of the houſe had been a man ©} t nature 
abilities, and poſſeſſed a plentiful fortune, which he, rt mam 
diſappointments and loſſes in trade, had ſcraped tog by 
means of the moſt indefatigable induſtry, Now Wheti 
foregoing device had any reference to theſe particulars of his 
private affairs; or that we may rather ſuppoſe the bone with fel: 
on it to reſemble Canada, and the dog, an emblem of fidelity, to 
repreſent the French ſettled there, as if determined faithfully to 
defend that colony for their King and country, againſt the fivag? 
natives, who may, perhaps, be alluded ro by the two laſt Ines of 
the inſcription ; I will not take upon me to determine, but ſubmit 
it to the more penetrating, capacity of the curious reader. 

The cuſtom-houſe is alſo in the low town, where the Collector 
is ſplendidly lodged ; and this is almoſt the only hoyſe in that 
quarter, which, by its particular ſituation, eſcaped the flames ani 
ravages made by our mercileſs meſſengers of deftruQion/a the ſiege 

The principal ſtrength of Quebec conſiſts in its loffy ſituation: 
thip-guns cannot have ſufficient elevation to do it 1 
damage, and it is too hazardous an undertaking for omb-ketches 
to attempt to deſtroy it, becauſe they, or any other foats that may 
be oppoſed to it, would lie almoſt at the mercy ff a furious fre 


{rom the ſeveral batteries erected one above another, down 1 = 
| eve! 
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be attacked. An army, greatly ſuperior in number to the 
beſiegers, was poſted under the walls of that city in an im- 
pregnable ſituation. That army was to be forced to a battle 


againtt 


— 


-level of the water; and any ſhips brought againſt it muſt run u 
with the flood, ſtand off and on until the tide of ebb, and then 
retire ; it was for thele, and other obvious reaſons, that the im- 
mortal Wolfe wiſely poilefſed himſelf of the ſouth fide of the river 
at Point Levi, whence only he could have communicated with 
the heights oppoſite to the garriſon, where he raiſed his batteries 
with ſo much ſucceſs. 

The communications between the low and high town, from 
their prodigious natural ſteepneſs, are difficult at all times to be 
aſcended, and were reſpectively defended, When the place ſut- 
rendered, by traverſes, batteries, and flank fires, thrown up every 
where, that ſcoured all thoſe paſſages, ſo as to render them en- 
tirely inacceſſible, in caſe a deſcent had been made below: if the 
General had executed that plan, we ſhould certainly have been 
cut to pieces ; for, in that caſe, the enemy would have thrown in 
ſome thouſands of muſketry from their camp, and lined all the 
defences above, inſomuch that I think it would have been im- 
practicable for a ſingle man to have eſcaped unhurt ; and it is to 
be obſerved, that our batteries muſt have remained totally filent, in 
an undertaking of this kind; it was for theſe reaſons that Major 
MKellar diverted the General from making the experiment. I 
would not be underſtood to derogate from his Excellency's merit, 
by his entertaining thoughts of putting fo arduous and deſperate 
an enterpriſe into execution ; it was natural in the Commander of 
the expedition, and quite uniform with his inherent intrepidity ; 
but he was unacquainted with the interior parts of the city, and 
therefore diſplayed his equally innate wiſdom in ſubmitting to the 
opinion of the Engineer, who was no ſtranger to the inſurmount- 
able difficulties I have pointed out. Beſides the occaſional flank 
hires before-mentioned, to ſcour the avenues throughout the city, 
its defences conſiſted of twelve batteries, deſigned tor an hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, but did not mount more than one hun- 
dred and fix, whereof ſome were of {mall account; the greateſt 
number of them, pariiculaily that called Le Clerg en Barbette, 
pointed to the baſon and the ſouth ſhore, to defend the anchoring- 
ground and the channel to the upper river : theſe were moſtly 
thirty-ſix pounders ; the reſt, except a few of eighteens, were 
compoſed of twelves, and from that downward to fours and three- 
pouncers ;—beſides ſeveral mortars of different calibres, bedded 
in various places for the annoyance of ſhipping. The ramparts, 
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againſt the inclinations of a wiſe and cautious commander. 
A theatre of more than five leagues was to be filled, and 
operations of that extent to be carried on in the eye of the 

ſuperior 


* 


* 


or line of fortification to the country ſide, conſiſts of an entire wall 
of maſonry of a modern conſtruction, and ſeems to be part of a de- 
ſign intended to be cannon- proof; there are no batteries on it, ex- 
cept a few flank fires about the ports of St. Louit, St. Jean, Palais, 
and one or two other places; this line of ſtone-work extends, 
from the S. S. W. corner behind the citadel of Cape Diamond, to 
the north corner near the lower road leading from the country to 
St. Rocque, where, by the affiſtance of nature, it forms a ſtrong 
angle, and runs away in a long curtain eaſtward, excluding that 
whole ſuburb, to Port Palais, and a little beyond it : whence it 
terminates to the low town with the dicing ſlope of the rock, and 
with no other defence than a regular piquet-work on its ſummit, 
with loop-holes for muſketry, and two worm-eaten nine-pounders, 
pointed to the ſtrand, at the entrance of the little river ; at the 
eaſt end of the upper town is a wall of maſonry, which joins to 
the piquet work before-mentioned on the north-eaft, and runs 
ſouth, ſeemingly intended to cover a ſteep bye-way leading to the 
fally-port from the lower town, and may be effeually rotected 
by muſketry, as it is of a good height, with a foot - bank, ſupported 
by ſcaffolding, which gives ſmall arms a great command over that 
quarter, the men being well covered above*, On the flank op- 
poſite to the ſouth ſhore, from the ſouth-weſt angle, all round 
Cape Diamond, is another ſtockade work, running with great 
ſymmetry down to the dock-yard in the low town, with loop- 
holes for muſketry. But this ſeems to me to be the moſt aſſailable 
rt of the whole. There is no ditch round the town, nor any 
kind of outworks ; and, though it would be an undertaking of 
immenſe labour and great expence, I think it very praQicable to 
ſurround the town, on the land-ſide, by a moat communicating 
with the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, which, together 
with natural ſprings in the rocks, would keep it for ever ſufficient- 
ly ſupplied with water, and would render that part of the town 
impenetrable. Perhaps ſome may think I talk of impoſſibilities; 
but, when we take a view of the ſtupendous works of this nature 
carried 
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* In an adjoining houſe was quartered the grenadier company 
of Otavay's regiment, with a reſerve of a ſpare apartment for a 
Subaltern's guard, which always mounted there, in my time; 
whence this place was called the ſally- port at Orway's grenadie: 
guard. Iknow no other name for it. 2 
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ſuperior army, by leſs than ſeven thouſand men. In this 
conteſt with ſo many difficulties, one may ſay with nature 
itſelf, the genius of the commander ſhewed itſelf ſuperior to 


every 


— 


carried on in other countries, even through rocks, of much greater 
depth and extent, they may, with me, be confirmed in the vera- 
city of the old adage, Nihil mortalibus arduum eſt. 

The line of maſonry, encompaſſing the city on the weſt, is re- 
veſted, on the inſide, with a great body of earth, in which are 
two ſpacious vaults with fally-ports communicating to the coun- 
try ; whether theſe are deſigned for caſemates, and are rendered 
bomb-proof, I cannot take upon me to advance ; at preſent they 
ſerve as ſtore-houſes, ſor the reception of wheelbarrows, pickaxes, 
and other intrenching tools. At ſome diſtance within the line, 
are a Chain of — or redoubts of maſonry, extending from 
Cape Diamond down to the hangman's redoubt, which is near the 
ſtrong angle, before deſcribed, weſtward of the palace- gate; | 
have been informed, that theſe were the antient limits of the city, 
and that they had a common garden wall between each of theſe 
bulwarks, for the defence of the inhabitants againſt the incurſions 
of the Indians ; but this part of the garriſon, by all that I can 
learn, has undergone many revolutions, fince the year 1711, when 
it was menaced with a ſiege by Sir Hoveden Walker and Colonel 
Hill, as has been already obſerved, The ground to the north- 
welt of Cape Diamond, within the walls, is high and command- 
ing, and an excellent ſpot whereon to erect cavaliers or grand bat 
teries, which would top the works of the place conſiderably, 
range the adjacent country for a vaſt extent, and even the upper 
river as far as Sillery, where it would be almoſt impoſſible for 
thips to ride in any kind of ſafety; upon the whole, it is in the 
power of art to render Quebec as impregnable to the land- ſide, as 
it is naturally, by its ſingular inacceſſible ſituation, to the river; 
and it might then, with a garriſon of ten thouſand men at leaft, 
be deſervedly ſtyled the Bergen op Zome of the new world —The 
general hoſpital ſtands near a mile from the town on the W. N. 
W. fide of it, and is a very ſtately building: it is ſituated on the 
ſouth fide of the river Charles, which meanders agreeably unde: 
ts walls, and conſiſts of a ſpacious dome, looking to the eait, 
with two great wings, one fronting the north, and the other the 
ſouth ;—in this houſe is a convent of nuns of the Auguſtine order, 
who have lands particularly approptiated for their maintenance 
and the ſiſters, from religious motives, have aſſigned the principaj 
parts of this habitation for the reception of ſick and wounded 
Officers and ſoldiers, to whow they are exceedingly humane mn. 
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every thing. All the diſpoſitions to that daring but judicious 
attempt, near Sillery, which at laſt drew Montcalm from his 
entrenchments, were ſo many maſter-pieces in the art of war. 


But 


* 


— 


tender; the French King has hitherto endowed this hoſpital wit]; 
a bounteous ſalary for the ſupport of a Phyſician, Surgeons, Di 
rectors, Clerks, Stewards, Inipector, &c. for whom there is a very 
decent table, as likewiſe for ſuch Officers of the troops as hap- 
pened to labour under any infirmity, © Theſe women are ſubject 0 
the direction of a Mother-Abbeſs, who is ſiſter to M. de Ramſay, 
the late Governor; and, according to their monaſtic cuſtoms, at- 
tumes the name of * Sainte Claude,” Every ſoldier pays a weekly 
itipend, while he is here, beſides his allowance of falt proviſions ; 
and then he is not at any farther expence. They eat and drin! 
well of ſuch things only as are lit for them, in the ſoop and ſpoon- 
meat way; whatever beverage the Surgeons think proper to direct 
is provided for them, and no men can lie more clean or comfortable 
than they do. Our ſoldiers were taken equally as good care of; 
for the nuns make it a point of conſcience, and perform every 
mental office about the ſick as unconcerned, and with the ſame 
indifference, that one man would attend another ; when our poor 
fellows were ill. and ordered to be removed from their own odioue 
regimental hoſpitals to this general receptacle, they were indeed 
rendered inexpreſſibly happy; each patient has his bed with cut. 
tains alloted to him, and a nurſe to attend him; ſometimes the 
will take two, three, or inore, under her care, according to the 
number of fick or wounded in the houſe. The beds are ranged 
in galleries on each fide, with a ſufficient ſpace, between each, tor 
a perſon to pals through; theſe galleries are ſciaped and fwepi 
every morning, and afterwards ſprinkled with vinegar, fo that 
ſtranger is not ſenſible of any offenfive ſmell whatſoever ; in 
tummer, the windows are generally open, and the Patients arc a- 
lowed a kind of fan, either to cool them in cloſe ſultry weather, 
or to keep off the flies, which, at that ſeaſon, by reaſon of the 
vicinity of ſome marſhes, together with the river Charles, arc 
numerous and troubleſome. Every Officer has an apartment to 
himſelt, and is attended by one of thoſe religious filters, who, in 
general, are young, handſome, and fair; courtcous, rigiuly le- 
retved, and very reſpectful; their dreſs conſiſts of a black, fome- 
times a white, gown, with a bib and apron, a cloſe cap on the: 
licad, with a forehead-cloth down to their brows ; their breaſc: 
and neck entirely covered ; the fleeves are made long, fo that not 
above halt the arm from the elbow is in. ſight: their clothes ſweep 
the ground; on the top of the head is pinned a ſquare por on 
WIS 
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But it is certain, that theſe things, notwithſtanding the ex- 
traordinary abilities of the general, could never have been 
compaſſed, had not the marine co-operated with an unani- 

: | mity, 


wo 


— 


black ſhalloon, which ſerves as a cloak, flowing careleſsly over 
their ſhoulders, a little below their waiſt, Every woman wears a 
ſilver crucifix, about three inches in length, which hangs by a 
black riband from the neck to the girdle or apron-ttring ; and, in 
this drefs,” they make a very decent, grave, and modett appear- 
ance : they are not under the fame teſtraint as in other Popiſh 
countries; their office of nurſing the ſick furniſhes them with op- 
portunities of taking great latitudes, if they are ſo diſpoſed; but 
never heard any of them charged with the leaſt levity. In the 
ſouth wing of this edifice is a ſuperb church, and, in the other, 
a very neat chapel; in both of them are ſeveral images and Scrip- 
ture-paintings as large as the life. | 
The chapel is ſmall and extremely neat, void of all ſuperſtitious 
pageantry; within the chancel ſtands a table with a green cloth 
on it, as in the eſtabliſhed church of England; the walls are 
covered with boards, which, with the rails of the chancel, 
ſcats, and a compact gallery for ſingers, are painted an olive 
colour. Here, as well as in the church, are lamps burning, both 
by day and night, according to the Romiſh cuſtom; bui whatever 
may be deficient in this is amply compenſated in that of the Ur/u- 
lines, within the city; where no art has been ſpared to render it, 
throughout, as oſtentatiouſly glittering and captivating as poſſible. 
his convent is dedicated to St. Ur/ula, their Parronets, whoſe 
deſcent the nuns have traced to Scotland; the is laid to have been 
killed by the Indians in her endeavours to reform them, and to 


fow the good ſeed of chriſtianity in this country; in commenmo- * 


ration of this pious woman and her martyrdom, they have erected 
her ſtatue againſt the wall of the edifice, with an arrow (being 
the inſtrument by which ſhe was killed) transfixed in her breaſt. 
The Hztel de Dieu is a ſpacious fair buiiding, with an attic ftory 
and ſeems as if intended, in proceſs of time, to be enlarged in the 
torm of a ſquare ; bur, at preſent, it conſiſts of two wings only, 
making a ſaliant angle. By an inſcription, I perceived it was 
conſtructed. in the year 1639, at the ſole expence of Mary de 
Vignerot, Dutcheſs of Aiguil/on ; of whom I ſaw a tolerable 
portrait, on her knees in a praying poiture : her Grace dedicated 
this houſe to St, Fo/eph, who is alſo the patron of Canada. I 
nach a view of many other paintings of angels, ſaints, &c. but they 
1:2 :00 indifferent to deſerve auy notice; the filters of this convent 
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mity, diligence, and ſkill, which never could have taken 
place, but from that perteCt love to their country, that ani- 
mated all thoſe that were concerned in this expedition. Here 

was 


ts. 
CEE 


are, in general, elderly women, leſs polite and complaiſant than 
in the other two nunneries ; which I impute to their remarkable 
auſterity. There is ſuch a ſameneſs in all the churches and chapels 
of the different religious houſes, that a farther deſcription of them 
will be unneceſſary. The inhabitants of this city, before it was 
beſieged, did not exceed fix thouſand ſeven hundred of both ſexes, 
and of all ages; though I have heard it aſſerted, previous to our 
fleet and army failing up the river, that the males of Quebec, fit to 
bear arms, amounted to between ſeven and eight thouſand : this 
probably has been taken from ſome late exaggerated accounts of 
the French; or perhaps it was intended therein to include the 
fencible men within the city and diſtri, or government of Quebec; 
but even this calculation muſt be erroneous ; for in the diſpoſitions 
agreed upon by the enemy in a council of war for the defence of 
their capital, we find that the brigade of Quebec, which com- 
poſed the right of their army in camp, did not exceed three thou- 
ſand five hundred men; and the troops ordered to remain within 
the town, called La milice de la wille, were muſtered at no more 
than ſix hundred and fifty; to which if we add three hundred 
ſtudents who were in arms, and as many merchants and other 
volunteers, who were actually reſidents of the place, we can per- 
ceive that theſe, ſummed up together, fall greatly ſhort of the 
numbers boaited of by French travellers and writers, It is true, 
there has been an immenſe increaſe of inhabitants, throughout 
the colony, within theſe forty years paſt, if we may credit what 
we have been told by the clergy upon the ſpot ; one of theſe 
reverend fathers aſſured me, that, when our army landed on the 
iſland of Orleans, their whole force, in and about the garriſon, 
amounted to twenty-two thouſand men, though ſome of them 
afterwards, who were not actually muſtered, were allowed to de- 
part, for the defence of their reſpeQive pariſhes. To all theſe, if 
we could ſubjoin the number of Canadians who were actually 
employed this year at Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Niagara, and 
the other numerous fortreſſes throughout, what the French 
would impoſe upon us to be, the extent of this great 
colony; and compare them with the ſtate of the country in the 
year 1714, and afterwards in 1747, as delivered to us by the 
hiſtorians of thoſe times; we ſhall find the French inhabitants o 
Canada amazingly multiplied, notwithſtanding their loſſes fro 

Line 
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was no murmuring vor diſcontent, nor abſurd jealouſy ; no 
mean competition between the land and ſea-ſervice ; but the 
moſt zealous endeavours to ſecond each others efforts, and 
the moſt generous inclinations on each ſide, to give a due 
praiſe to their mutual ſervices. 

When the news of this deciſive action arrived in England, 
we all remember, though it is very difficult to deſcribe, the 
various and mixed emotions with which every one was af- 
fected. But two days before this came, was received the 
expreſs which General Wolfe had ſent off after the affair 
of Montmorenci. When the general doubted, the public 
4 they had reaſon to deſpair. But whilſt this gloom 
was freſh and in the midſt of the general deſpondency; a 
ſecond expreſs arrives, and brings all at once an account of 
the victory, the taking of Quebec, and the death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe. The effect of ſo joyful news, immediately on 


2 - 


time to time (not by ſickneſs, for it is a remarkable healthy climate, 
but) by the accidents of war, to which they have been expoſed 
for many campaigns paſt. Father Cherlewoix tells us, That 
* Monſieur Vaudreuil, late Governor-General of Canada (and 
father, or uncle, to the preſent Governor) acquainted the French 
* Miniſtry, in the year 1714, that this colony had actually no 
more than four thouſand four hundred and eighty fencible men, 
independent of the twenty-eight companies of the King's troops 
* (regulars, amounting to ſix hundred and twenty-eight men) 
* which, he added, 'are diſperſed in the extent of an hundred 
* leagues ;? and Doctor Douglas, late of Boſton, in his American 
hiſtory, ſets forth, That, in 1747, all their militia, or fighting 
* men, who were capable of marching and fatigue, did not ex- 
' ceed twelve thouſand, excluſive of regulars and Indians, the 
latter being computed at one thouſand ;* who, I am credibly 
informed, have ſince much decreaſed, I perceive I have been 
inſenſibly led, from a calculation of the fencible men who were 
inhabitants of Quebec only, to the numbers throughout this ex- 
tenſiye province of Canada, which, though I had intended to 
have reſerved them for another opportunity, may as well, while 1 
am treating upon that ſubject, be ſpecified here; and I have been 
aſſured by one of the fathers of the Recollects, that, independent 
of the forces from old France, and ſeveral ſmall tribes of ſavages, 
the Canadians bearing arms in different places, at the commence- 
ment of this campaign, amounted to twenty-ſeven thouſand men, 
'rom the age of ſixteen to ſixty. 
82 ſuch 
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ſuch a dejeQtion, and then the mixture of grief and pity, 
which attended the public congratulations and applauſes, 
was very ſingular and affecting. The fort of mourning 
triumph, that manifeſted itſelf on that occaſion, did egual 
honour to the memory of the general, and to the humanit 
of the nation. | 
A little circumſtance was talked of at that time, and it 
deſerves to be recorded, as it ſhews a firmneſs of ſentiment, 
and a juſtneſs of thinking, in the lower kind of people, that 
is rarely met with even amongſt perſons of education. The 
mother of General Wolfe was an object marked out for 
pity by great and peculiar diſtreſs ; the public wound pierced 
her mind with a particular affliction, who had experienced 
the dutitu] fon, the amiable domeſtic ccaracter, whilit the 
world admired the accompliſhed officer. Within a few 
months the had loſt her huſband ; ſhe now loſt this ſon, her 
only chiid. The populace of the village, where ſhe lived, 


_ unanimouſly agreed to admit no illuminations or firings, or 


any other ſign of rejoicing whatſoever near her houſe, leſt 
they ſhould ſeem, by an ill-timed triumph, to inſult over 
her grief. There was a juſtueſs in this; and whoever knows 
the people, knows that they made no ſmall ſacrifice on 
this occaſion. 

The nation, which never fuffers any public ſervice to 
paſs unrewarded, proceeded to honour the merits of the 
living and of the dead. The miniſter himſelf made the 
motion for this purpoſe in the houſe of commons, and all 
the force of eloquence was difplayed in ſetting off theſe 
ſervices in their proper light. A magnificent monument 
was voted for the deceaſed general in Weſtminſter Abbey ; 
the living Generals and Admirals received the greateſt of 
honours, the thanks of their country, by their repreſen- 
talives. 

It is not known with certainty in what manner the 
French diſpoſed of the remainder of their army after the 
battle of Quebec. It is probable that they retired toward: 


Montreal and Trois Rivieres, the only places of any con- 


ſequence which they had left in Canada. Ia order to de- 
prive them of ſubſiſtence in any attempt they might be in- 
duced to make towards the recovery of Quebec in the 
winter, the country along the river was laid waſte for a 
very 
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very conſiderable extent. A meafure, which, for the fake 
of humanity, we could have wiſhed not to have been found 
neceſlary. 

Whilſt the operations were thus ſucceſsfully carried on 
in the river St. Lawrence, General Amherſt was not want- 
ing in his endeavours on the ſide of Lake Champlain. 
Though the retreat of the French from Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga had left him entirely maſter of Lake George, 
he found that the command of Lake Champlain was ſtill 
an object of fome difficulty. Mr. Bourlemaque, who com- 
manded in that part, had retired ts the Iſle de Noix, at the 
bottom of the lake, where he had three thouſand five hun- 
dred men ſtrongly entrenched ; he had likewiſe four tout 
armed floops, by which he could eaſily defeat any attempts 
by boats. 

General Amherſt found it neceſſary to attain a naval fu- 
periority upon the Lake Champlain, before he could hope 
to puſh his operations any further; but this was a work of 
fo much time, that it made it abſolutely impoſſible to attain 
the great end of the campaign, the communication with 
General Wolfe, who was left, in the manner we have ſeen, to 
the exertion of his ſingle ſtrength. The navat preparations 
were not perfecly accompliſhed before the roth of OQo- 
ber. They conſiſted of a great radeau, eighty four feet in 
length, and twenty in breadth, which carried fix twenty- 
four pounders ; the ref conſiſted of a brigantine and a 
loop. | 
ed by theſe the army was embarked in boats in a 
moſt excellent diſpoſition, and proceeded a conſi- 
derable way up the lake; but as the feaſon was Oct. 11. 
iar advanced, and the weather growing cold and 
tempeſtuoas, he judged it highly dangerous to venture his 
troops much upon the water in open batteanx ; for the 
waves run as high on this lake as at fea in an hard galeof 
wind. Beſides, he could not hope at this advanced feafon 
to act at ſuch a diſtance as the Iſle de Noix with any effect; 
he therefore wiſely poſtponed his operations on that fide to 
another year, and contented himſelf for the prefent with 
the efforts of his little marine, which exerted itſelf with 
great activity; they blocked up two of the enemies ſtrong- 
eſt veſſels in a bay, but the French abandoned 
them in the night, and ſunk: them in a deep wa- OQ. 15. 
ter, the crews making their eſcape; theſe they 
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were in hopes to weigh up. The French appearing no 

where to oppoſe them, the armed ſloops returned 

OR. 21. to Crown Point ſoon after the troops, which were 
diſpoſed in winter quarters. 

The memorable and vigorous campaign of 1759, which 

made full amends for the inaQwity of the former, was thus 

happily cloſed. By the taking of Niagara, Ticonderoga, 


and above all, Quebec, the French, in the little remaining 


part of Canada, are inveſted upon every ſide, The troops 
which they have under Mr. Levy at Montreal, and thoſe 
under Mr. Bourlemaque at Iſle de Noix, can neither be re- 
crtited with men, nor propefly ſupplied with military ſtores, 
all communication with France being cut off. So that in 
the opening of the next campaign, if they are attacked 
with vigour from the ſide of Quebec, whilſt General Am- 
herſt advances with his body by Lake Champlain, of which 
he has now the entire dominion, the reſiſtance will be no 
more than ſufficient to give reputation to the conqueſt ; and 
it will depend more upon our own ſentiments of convenience 
what part of North America we ſhall leave to France, than 
to any efforts they may make in that part of the world; 
happy if our European ſyſtem ſhould ſo far concur, as to 
leave us free to conclude a peace in America upon its own 
merits. 


CHAT. VAIL 


Prince Henry's march into Saxony. General Vebla defeated. 
King of Pruſſia enters Saxony. Prufſians defeated at 
Maxen. Again defeated at Meiſſen. Marſhal Daun ««- 
cupies the camp at Pirna. Munſter ſurrenders to the allies. 
Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick defeats the Duke «f 
Wurtemburg at Fulda. March ef the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick to Saxony. 


E took notice, in the preceding part of our narra- 

tive, of that movement of the King of Pruſſia, by 
which he got between the Ruſſians and Great Glogav, and 
thereby baffled their deſign upon that important place. This 
movement, at once daring, prudent and neceſſary, hindered 
the Ruſſians from taking winter quarters in his dominions ; 
but at the ſame time it unavoidably cut off all communica- 
tion with the army of Prince Henry. 
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That prince, ſeeing that he could not ſecond the opera- 
tions of the King, his brother, on the ſide of Sileſia, con- 
trived another expedient, of co-operating with him, which 
was immediately to direct his march towards Saxony. There 
was no objeQ, the poſſeſſion of which was more intereſt- 
ing; on that account it was very proper; but this march 
anſwered alſo another end; for it drew the attention of 
Marſhal Daun to the ſide of Saxony, and diſabled him from 
aſſiſting the deſigns of the Ruſſians againſt Glogau, either 
with his whole army, or with any conſiderable detachment 
from it. The whole country of Luſatia, through which 
this projected march lay, was in a manner overſpread with 
the enemy. Marſhal Daun, with the main army of the 
Auſtrians, lay at a place called Sorau, oppoſite to the prince's 
camp. Five bodies of Ruſſians occupied as many advanta- 
geous poſts between the Bober and the Neiſs. General 
Laudohn poſſeſſed the whole country along the Spree, with 
ſeveral Auſtrian corps. To get round Marſhal Daun, it 
was neceſſary to make a vaſt circuit, and to march between 
— Auſtrian and Ruſſian armies for more than ſixty Engliſh 
miles, 

Before the prince entered upon this arduous deſign, by 
ſeveral bold movements he obliged Marſhal Daun to retreat 
from Sorau to Gorlitz, and from Gorlitz as far as Bautzen, 


keeping himſelf as much as poſſible between the prince and 


Saxony. But his royal highneſs having perceived the di- 
rection in which Marſhal Daun was moving, made a com- 
paſs to the northward of the Auſtrians, into the Lower 
Luſatia, paſſed the Neiſs at Rothenburg, and marching 
with the utmoſt expedition arrived at Hoyers 
Werda in two days from his leaving his poſts near Sept. 25, 
Zittau. This rapid march brought them quite 
unexpected upon a body of five or ſix thouſand Auftrian 
irregulars, commanded by General Vehla, who were ſitu— 
ated in all ſecurity behind the town. They were routec 
with no ſmall ſlaughter. Having diſlodged this corps, the 
prince's army had leiſure to repoſe themſelves after ſuch a 
fatiguing march, for two days; and then continued their 
progreſs towards the Elbe, which river they 
croſſed at Torgau, having received notice that OA, 2. 
Marſhal Daun had croſſed it before them near 
Dreſden. Thus was the grand theatre of the war once more 
transfgrred into Saxony, and that miſerable country, con- 
4 tinualiy 
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tinually haraſſed, continually toſſed from hand to hand, the 
ſport of violence and fortune, ſuffered equal diſtreſſes from 
its deliverers and its enemies. 

The Pruthan army, from the beginning of this war, has 
been particularly diſtinguiſhed for its marches; and there 
is certainly nothing in all the various operations of war, 
which more particularly diſtinguiſhes good troops, and able 
and ſpirited leaders. But this march of prince Henry over 


tuch a tract of country, almoſt every where occupied by 


the enemy, in fo ſhort a time, and with fo little loſs, is 
perhaps one ot the mon extraordinary, and the beſt con- 
ducted, of the matches, that have been made by the Pruſ- 
ſian, or any other army. 

Tis fortunate ſtroke, together with the retreat of the 
Ruſſians, afforded ſome hope, that, notwithſtanding his re- 
pcated diſaſters, the King of Pruſſia might ſtill conclude 
the campaign to his advantage. The detachments under 
Finck and Wunſch had no ſooner entered Maiſnia, than 
they attained a ſuperiority over the united armies of Auſtria 
and the Empire; all the places which in ſo ſhort a time 


they had ſeized, in as ſhort a time were reduced to the 


obedience of their former maſters. Wunſch had engaged 
their army, and defeated one of its wings. This victory 
gave them the poſſeſſion of every thing to the gates of 
Dreſden, the only town which remained to the enemy of 
all thoſe they had taken. They found themſelves unable 
to prevent prirce Henry from paſſing the Elbe; they found 
themſelves unable to prevent General Hulſen from coming 
to his relief with a conſiderable detachment; they found 
themfclves unable to prevent the king from join— 
Nev. 12. ing himſelf to thoſe z when, after vbhging the 
|kuiſians to evacuate Silefta, he marched to their 
relief, leaving General Itzenplitz, with a part of his army, 
to keep the Ruſſians from availing theniſelves of his abſence, 
On this the armv of the empire retired. Marſhal Daun 
fell back towards Dreſden, All the King of Pruſſia's poſts 
were Jett unmotcitcd, and atter all his loſſes, and all his ne- 
ceflary detachments, he hill faw himfelt at the head of a 
pallant army of tixty thov.and men, in high ſpirits, and 
reAacy to execute the inoft deſperate of his orders, notwith- 
fanding the advanced ſeaſon, and the great extremity of 
(he cold. : 
It 
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It is true, that Marſhal Daun was ſuperior to him in num-' 


bers, and yet more fo in ſituation, He could at any time 
take poſſeſſion of the famous camp at Pirna, where he 
could not be attacked with any proſpe& of ſucceſs; but 
then the freezing of the Elbe, the ſnow on the mountains 
which divide Bohemia from Saxony, and the continual mo- 
leſtations which might be expected from the Pruſſian par- 
ties, made this ſituation as dangerous, in ſome reſpects, as 
it was deſirable in others. 

It was the opinion of many, that theſe advantages on the 
ſide of the King of Pruſſia, well purſued without aiming 
at more, would, in a ſhort time, infallibly have obliged Mar- 
ſhal Daun to relinquiſh his ſtrong poſt, and to retire into 
Bohemia, abandoning Dreſden, and with 1t all the fruits of 
his victorious campaign. But the King, poſſeſſed by an 
idea of the ill ſituation of the Auſtrians, thought that ad- 
vantages of greater moment, and more deciſive, might be 
drawn from it. He knew, that the paſſes into Bohemia 
were ſo difficult, that by ſome poſts properly choſen and 
ſtrongly guarded, the ſubſiſtence of the Auſtrians might be 
made impracticable, and even their retreat rendered ſo dif- 
ficult, that Marſhal Daun would find himſelf compelled to 
fight at a diſadvantage, and to put to the hazard of the 
field, all that his caution and prudence had been ſo long 
and ſo painfully procuring. 

Upon this plan the King having obliged Marſhal Daun to 
retreat as far as Plauen, advanced himſelf as far as Keſſel- 
dorf; and ordered General Finch, with a ſtrong corps, to 
turn the Auſtrians, and ferze the defiles of Maxen and Ot- 
tendorf, through which alove it ſeemed poſſible for the 
Auftrians to communicate with Bohemia. This was ſo ſuc- 
ceſsſully executed, that there appeared no doubt that the 
King had effeQually ſecured one of his principal objects, 
and had placed Daun betv ©£.1 two fucs, 

Whilſt the Pruſſians e ed 14s ſecurity, Marſhal Daun, 
Who was aware of thin ien, had fo occupied all the 
eminences about th. row tl hue us place, and all 


the paſſes into it, that tte oe, wine badly attacked, 
when their defeat {cer:cy noni s is probable that 
they had got too far into ut Gil, nd! had not taken 
proper meaſures to ſccuts = ett + an ſort of com- 


munication with the grand zaun 11. became too late 
ſenſihle of their ſituation , for a whole day, 
| the 
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the moſt intrepid efforts to diſengage themſelves from it; 
but they were foiled in every attempt, with conſiderable 
loſs of men, and of the moſt part of their artillery. 
Night put a ſtop to the engagement; the Auſtrians em- 
ployed it effectually, to entangle the Pruſſians, by guarding 
with double ſtrength and vigilance, every avenue through 
which it was poſſible for them to eſcape. So that 
Nov. 26. when the morning appeared, they ſaw the hills 
covered upon every fide with great bodies of their 
enemics, and every defile preſented a wall of bayonets, 
through which it was impoſſible to penetrate. Thus galled 
with the loſſes of the preceding day, in which it is ſaid 
they had exhauſted almoſt all their ammunition, ſtripped 
of the greateſt part of their cannon, ſurrounded by the 
enemy on all quarters, no reſource, no proſpeCt of relief ap- 
pearing, the army loſt all hope, and all ſpirit. To make 
any efforts in this condition, General Finck thought would 
only be to throw away unprofitably the lives of many brave 
men, which might be reſerved for a more hopeful occaſion ; 
he therefore, notwithſtanding the known rigour of his 
maſter, the apparent ſhame of the thing, and the thouſand 
circumſtances of embarraſſment that muſt have ariſen to a 
man of honour at ſuch a juncture, came to a reſolution of 
ſurrendering the whoie army priſoners of war. Nineteen 
battalions and thirty-five ſquadrons, compoſing near twenty 
thouſand men by the Auſtrian account, above twelve by 
the Prumtan conſeſſion, ſixty-four pieces of cannon, many 
ftandards and colours were taken on this occaſion. 

It was unqueſtionably the greateſt blow which the Pruf- 
nans had felt from the beginning of the war; conſidering 
the critical time, the numbers taken, and the loſs of repu- 
tation, whicn aroſe from the manner in which they were 
token. It is no wonder, that ſuch an extraordinary advan- 
tage, thus cheaply obtained, ſhould greatly have elevated 
the friends of the houſe of Auſtria. 'I hey had put the cheat 
upon the Proffians, they had caught their enemy in the 
very trap which they had laid, as they thought, with ſuch 
addreſs ror them. "They had now received a full indemni- 
fication for the capture of the Saxon army, which had ſur- 
rendered in much the ſame manner, and very near this 
place, in the year 1756. : 

The king of Prufiia had not time to recover from this 
itt ohe, under which he was yet ſtaggering, when he ur 
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ed another blow, and a ſevere one. General Durceke was 
poſted at the right of the Elbe, oppoſite to Meiſ- 

ſen; but on the approach of a large body of Auſ- Dec. 4. 
trians, they prepared to retreat over the river 

into that place into which they thought their retreat ſecure; 
but having been obliged by an hard froſt to withdraw their 
bridge of boats, a thaw ſupervening, when they attempted 
to lay a bridge of pontoons, ſo many great fragments of ice 
floated in the river, that they found it impracticable; they 
were therefore under the neceſſity of paſſing over their 
army in boats. Whilſt they ſtruggled with theſe difficul- 
ties, their rear guard was attacked by the Auſtrians with 
great fury, and all the men that compoſed it, together with 
the general, were killed or made priſoners. The loſs of 
the Pruſſians on this occaſion, is ſaid to have been three 
thouſand killed and taken; and this ſecond ſurprize brought 
a new diſcredit, as well as a great detriment to the Pruſſian 
arms. 

Marſhal Daun was not ſo carried away with this flood of 
ſucceſs, as to depart in the leaſt degree from his uſual cauti- 
ous management. Two advantages were now obtained, 
which, with a very few efforts, might be improved, to the 
entire deſtruction of the King of Pruſſia. At leaſt, many 
generals would have thought ſo; but Marſhal Daun thought 
that the ſame conduct, which, with no riſque, and with 
little loſs, had reduced the king ſo low, was the moſt like- 
ly, if purſued, to bring on his entire ruin. He reſolved to 
give that monarch no ſort of chance to recover his fortune ; 
Daun, after the two great victories he had himſelf new! 
obtained, retired behind Dreſden; and as if he had been 
beaten, as often as he was victorious, he took refuge in the 
impregnable camp at Pirna, having ſo diſpoſed matters, that 
the King of Pruſſia, now too weak to ſend out any great 
detachments, could not prevent his communication with 
Bohemia. 

Whilſt the King of Pruſſia carried on his unſucceſsful 
campaign in Saxony, through all the rigours of the ſevereſt 
winter, for many years felt in Europe ; the army of the al- 
lies kept the field with better fortune. It is true, things 
had been ſo diſpoſed by the obſtinate reliſtance of Muniter, 
and the reinforcements which arrived in the French army, 
that Prince Ferdinand did not find himſelf in a condition to 
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force them to a decifive action; and therefore the ſitu. 
2tzon of the two armies had continued much the fame for 
2 conſiderable time. At length Munſter, after a feries of 
opcrations, ſometimes a ſiege, ſometimes a block- 
Nov. 20. ade, now broken off, and now reſumed, at laſt 
turrendered, and the garriſon capitulated for their 
liberty. 

Not long after chis, the Hereditary Prince of Brunfwick, 
all whoſe enterpriſes are diſtinguiſhed with a peculiar eclat 
and ſplendour, that mark them for his own, performed a 
fervice that curbed the French, even more than the loſs of 
Munter. Prince Charles of Bevern was alſo engaged in 
this deſign. | 

The Duke of Wurtemburg had renewed his treaty of 
ſubſidy with France, and having recruited and augmented 
his troops, he lay at Fulda, a great way to the right of the 
French army. The Hereditary Prince formed a deſign te 
attack him at that diſtance. 

On the 28th of November, taking a fmall, but well 
choſen corps of horſe and foot, and diſengaging them from 
their baggage, he arrived in two days at Fulda, where the 
Wurtemburgers enjoyed themſelves in full fecurity. A fer 
de fee had been ordered for that day; the troops were all 
in their beſt clothes; the Duke had invited all the ladies in 
the town to his table, and to a ball, which he intended to 
have given that very day; but the Hereditary Prince diſ- 
concerted their meaſures, 'both of war and diverfion, A 
large party of the Wurtemburg troops were poſted in a 
plain before the town. The Hereditary Prince fell upon 
chem nauwares in their front and flank, and drove them 
into a e toven, into ee he cloſely purſued them. Here 
3 ade ſome appcarance of maintaining their ground 

5 . minutes, but Is were ſoon driven out on the 
ther fide, and hotly purſued by the Prince of Brunfwick ; 
ithout the town they were met by Prince Charles of Be- 

vern, who had made a compals abeut the place, and at- 
racked them vigorouſly as foon as they had got out of it. 
OUT baitalions made fome reſiſtance, and were all cut to 
dieces or made priſoners; the reſt, with the Duke himſelf, 
covered by the reſiſtance cf theſe battalions, made a ſhift 
to eſcape. Above a thouſand priſoners were made on this 
ocuation z and the Prince returned to the camp of the w_ 
alter 
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after having effectually diſabled this corps from performing 
any thing conſiderable; and this action was of the greateſt 
conſequence, as, by the diſpoſition of that corps at Fulda, 
there was an appearance as if the French meant to form a 
communication with the army of the Empire, for the mu- 
tual extenſion and ſecurity of their winter quarters. 

This enterpriſe was only the prelude to another, which 
promiſed to be much more extenſive in its conſequences. 
The ſeaſon was now grown too ſevere to ſuffer the allies to 
puſh any further the advantages they had obtained over the 
French ; at the ſame time it diſabled the French from at- 
tempting any thing conſiderable againſt them. Beſides 
theſe advantages of the ſeaſon, by poſſeſſing Munſter, the 
allies were no longer obliged to keep ſo large a body of men 


, in Weſtphalia, Theſe were the conſiderations which ſut- 

fered Prince Ferdinand to turn his eyes to the diſtreſſed ſtate | 

df of the King of Pruſſia's affairs. After the two great blows 4 

0 which that monarch had ſuffered, there was no hope of diſ- x 
lodging Marſhal Daun with his ſingle force; and he was 

1 utterly unable to avail himſelf, as heretofore, of the rigour 

n of the ſeaſon, to ſtrike a deciſive blow. Prince Ferdinand, 

ve diſtant as he was from his diſtreſſed ally, and fo near to an ? 

"oy enemy ſuperior in numbers, did not heſitate to ſend him „ 

all ſuccours, to enable him, if poſſible, to make a final effort. 1 

in He detached therefore twelve thouſand of his beſt men, and A 

10 placed them under the command of the Hereditary Prince, | 

* with whoſe vigour and diligence he was perfectly acquaint- j 


ed, and under whom he knew the ſoldiers would endure any "1 
hardſhip with chearfulneſs. "They marched from 1 
Korſdorff, and in the depth of the late ſevere ſra- Oct. x1. : 4 
ion, without loſing a man by ſickneſs or deſertion, F 
in fifteen days, marched near three hundred miles, and i 
joined the King of Pruſſia at Freybourg. 1 

This junction raiſed for a while the ſpirits and hopes of | 
the Pruſhan army, but, in effect, it did more honour to 
tne abilities of the Hereditary Prince, than ſervice to the 
king. The ſeaſon which fought equally againſt all ſides, 
the inacceſſible camp at Pirna, and the caution of Marſhal 
Daun, rendered it impoſſible for the King, notwithſtanding 
this reinforcement, to make any attempt. So that after . 
ieveral movements in hopes of bringing the Auſtrians to an | 
engagement, he was obliged at length to deſiſt, and to ſuſſer 
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the ſhattered remains of his army to repoſe in winter quar- 
ters, after the fruitleſs fatigues of ſo long, ſo laborious, and 
ſo bloody a campaign. 

The King of Pruſſia did not derive the benefits that were 
expected from this detachment ; the French had no ſooner 
notice of it, than they attempted to avail themſelves of the 
weakneſs it cauſed in the allied army. The Duke of Broglio 
was now at the head of the French troops; he had lately 
returned from Verſailles, having ruined the character of M. 
de Contades, eſtabliſhed his own, removed his rival, and, in 
ſpight of ſeniority, had acquired the Marſhal's ſtaff, and 
the command of the army. He thought he had now an op- 
portunity for an action of eclat to diſtinguiſh his entrance 
into command. He attempted to attack Prince Ferdinand 

by ſurpriſe. But finding him perfectly prepared, 
Dec. 24. and all his poſts well guarded, he thought it moſt 

prudent to retire to his former quarters; and 
with this abortive attempt cloſed the operations of the Ger- 
man campaign, from whence France had entertained ſuch 
ſanguine hopes; leaving to Prince Ferdinand the glory of 
taking Munſter in the preſence of one of their armies, and 
of ſecuring his own poſts againſt all their efforts, after he 
had, from an inferior number, detached twelve thonſand 
men three hundred miles from his camp. 


SB AST. I 


The preparations at Vannes aud Breſt. T be Engliſh fleet driven 
from their ſtation, The action near Belleiſte. French fleet 
defeated, War in the Eaſt Indies in 1758. French fleet 
under M. D' Ache twice beaten. M. de Lally takes Fori 
Si. David's, and repulſed at Tanjour. Lays ſiege to Ma- 
draſs. Obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Concluſion of the annals 


of 1759. 


| HE ſeverity of the winter could not put a ſtop to the 
operations of the land armies; it had no more effect 
upon the operations at ſea, which went on with vigour, in 
ſpigbt of the inclemency of the ſeaſon. The invaſion pro- 
jected by France, which the engagement off Cape Lagos 
had retarded, was by no means laid aſide. 
'The preparations for a naval equipment in the har- 
bour of Breit, and for tranſporting a body of mw from 
aB, 
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Vannes, went on continually. The winter did not delay 
theſe preparations, becauſe it was hoped that, in that ſeaſon, 
the Britiſh fleet might be obliged to take refuge in their 
own tarbours ; and thus might afford an opportunity for the 
French fleet to come out unoppoſed, and to execute the ob- 
je& of their deſtination before the Britiſh navy could be in 
readineſs to encounter them. 

In fact, they were not wholly diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations. A violent ſtorm forced Sir Edward Hawke to 
quit his ſtation off Breſt. He came with his whole fleet to 
anchor in Torbay. 

The French fleet availed itſelf of his abſence 
to put to ſea, The whole Engliſh nation was Nov. 14. 
alarmed ; but it was an alarm which produced no 
hurry or diſturbance, but vigorous, cool, and ſettled me- 
thods for defence. 

And now the event of the whole war was put to the 
iſſue ; for upon the good or ill ſucce!s of this ſtroke every 
thing depended. Admiral Hawke loſt not a mo- 
ment's time to put again to ſea, and to ſeek the Nov. 14. 
French fleet. Both ſquadrons put to ſea on the 
ſame day ; Sir Edward Hawke from Torbay, M. de Con- 
flans from Breſt. There was a difference of but one ſhip 
of the line in their forces. 

It is impoſſible here to paſs over the gallant behaviour of 
one of our Admirals, as it helps to mark the genius and ſpi- 
rit of this happy time, and as this is one of the fineſt in- 
ſtances of it. Admiral Saunders came into port from his 
Quebec expedition immediately after Hawke had failed. 
After ſuch a long voyage and ſo ſevere a campaign, un- 
broken by fatigue, and ſtill infatiated with glory, he deter- 
mined immediately to ſet ſail again, and partake in the honour 
and danger of the coming engagement. For this purpoſe 
no time was to be loſt, and he had no orders. But he 
thought the exigencies of his country ſufficient orders ; and 
he knew that at this time the letter of military diſcipline 
would never be ſet againſt its ſpirit. He therefore ſet fail 
without waiting for orders with ten ſhips; but fortune did 
not favour the generoſity of his intentions, and he did not 
join the Britiſh fleet time enough for the engagement. 

As Sir Edward Hawke concluded that the firſt rendez- 
vous of the enemy's fleet would be at Quiberon, ke directed 
his courſe with all diligence for that bay. But here again 
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fortune for a while ſeemed to declare for the French ; for 
a ſtrong wind blown in an eaſterly point, drove the Engliſh 
fleet a great way to the weſtward ; but at length it became 
more favourable, and bore them in directly to the ſhore. 
About eight o' clock the headmoſt ſhips diſcovered the enemy 
bearing to the northward, between the iſland of Belleiſle 
and the main land of France. 

Hawke ſaw at laſt what he had ſo long, and ſo ardently 
wiſhed for, (though hitherto in vain) the enemy in his 
reach. But yet there were ſuch difficulties in his way, as 
would have checked a very cautious commander, or per- 
haps any commander in circumſtances leſs critical to the 
public ſafety, On the ſlighteſt inſpection of the chart it 
will appear, that all this fea is ſown thick with ſands and 
ſhoals, and ſhallows, and rocks; our pilots were by no 
means well acquainted with it ; and the wind blew little 
leſs than a violent ſtorm, and the waves ran mountain high, 
In theſe circumſtances they were to attack a very ſtrong 
ſquadron of the enemy on their own coaſt, with which they 
were perfectly acquainted. All theſe difficulties only ani- 
mated the Engliſh Admiral. In one of the fineſt ſhips in 
the world, commanding the flower of the Britiſh navy, and 
ſeconded by ſome of the moſt tried and braveſt officers in 
the ſervice; and, above all, not dubious of himſelf, he 
ordered the ſhips neareſt the enemy immediately to chaſe, 
and, by engaging them, to give time for the reſt of the fleet 
to come up. 

Marſhal Conflans had two choices, either to fly, or to 
ſtand and fight it out. But he followed neither perfectly; 
for ſome time he appeared as if he meant to fight; but 
aſter giving the Britiſh ſhips time to come near him, when 


it was 100 late, he crowded all the fail he could carry; at the 


fame time he ſhewed an attention to keep his ſquadron to- 
gether. x 

At half an hour after two, the action began with great 
fury. In two hours the enemy had loſt three ſhips of the 
line, one ſtruck, two were ſunk outright. Hawke ordered 
his ſhip to reſerve her fire, to paſs by all the others, and to 
be laid along ſide of the Soleil Royal, the beſt ſhip in the 
French navy, and commanded by M. de Conflans ; the 
maſter remonſtrated on the almoſt inevitable danger of the 
coaſt. Hawk anſwered; ** You have done your duty in this 


«© remonſtrance; now obcy my orders, and lay me along 
ce {ze 
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« ſide the French admiral.” A French ſhip of ſeventy 
guns generouſly put himſelf between them ; Hawke was 
_ obliged to beſtow here the fire he had reſerved for a greater 
occaſion, and at one broadſide ſunk her to the bottom. The 
headmoſt of the Engliſh ſhips fired on the enemy as they 
came up to them, and then paſſed on to others, leaving 
thoſe behind to improve their ſucceſs, and deſtroy or take 
them; and by this method they had got up quite to the 
van of the enemy, and would have totally deſtroyed their 
fleet, had not night interpoſed to ſave them. Before night 
came on, the enemy's fleet way much diſperſed ; but in the 
eagerneſs of the purſuit, two of the Engliſh ſhips unfortu- 
nately run upon a ſand, called the Four, and were loſt. The 
enemy fled to their own coaſt. Seven ſhips of the line 
threw overboard all their guns, and eſcaped into the River 
Villaine; about as many more got out to ſea, and made for 
other ports. | 
Nothing could be-conceived more dreadful than the night 
which ſucceeded this action. A violent ſtorm blew all night 
long. It was a pitchy darkneſs ; a dangerous coaſt ſurround- 
ed them on almoſt all ſides. A continual firing of diſtreſs 
guns was heard, without knowing whether they came from 
friend or enemy; and on account of the badneſs of the coaſt 
and the darkneſs of the night, our people were equally un- 
able to venture to their aſſiſtance. 2 
When morning came on, they found the French Admi- 
ral had run his ſhip, and another called the Heros, on ſhore; 
the firſt was ſet on fire by the enemy, the other by our ſea- 
men. Thus concluded this remarkable action (, in which 
| | | the 


PIR 


4 c) Sir Edward Hawke's Letter to Mr. Clevland, Secretary to 
| the Admiralty. 


Royal George, off Penris Point, Nov. 24. 
SIR, 


P. my letter of the 17th, by expreſs, I deſired you would ac- 
L quaint their lordſhips with my having received intelligence of 
eighteen fail of the line and three frigates of the Bre/t ſquadron, 
being diſcovered about twenty-four leagues to the N. W. of Belle- 
ile, ſteering to the eaſtward ; all the priſoners however agree, that 

on 
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1759. 
the French had four capital ſhips deſtroyed, one taken, 
and the whole of their formidable navy, in which con- 
ſiſted the faſt hope of their marine, ſhattered, diſarmed, 
and diſperſed. The long threatned invaſion which was to 


repair 


”” 


on the day we chaſed them, their ſquadron conſiſted, according to 
the accompanying lift, of four ſhips of eighty, fix of ſeventy-four, 
three of ſeventy, eight of ſixty- four, one frigate of thirty-ſix, one 
of thirty-four, and one of ſixteen guns, with a ſmall veſſel to look 
out. They failed from Breſt the 1 4th inft. the ſame day I failed 
from Torbay. | | 

Concluding that their firſt rendezvous would be Quiberon, the 
inſtant I received the intelligence, I directed my courſe thither 
with a preſt fail. At the firlt wind blowing hard, at S. by E. and 
S. drove us conſiderably to the weſtward. But on the 18th and 
19th, though variable, it proved more favourable. In the mean 
time, having been joined by the Maidſtone and Coventry frigates, 
directed their commanders to keep a head of the ſquadron : one 
on the ſtarboard and the other on the larboard bow. At half paſt 
eight o'clock in the morning of the 20th, Belleiſle, by our reckon- 
ing, bearing E. by N. one fourth N. the Maidflone made the 
ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, I immediately fpread abroad the ſignal for 
a line abreaſt, in order to draw all the ſhips of the ſquadron up 
with me. I had before ſent the Magnanime a-head, to make the 
land. At three fourths paſt nine ſhe made fignal for an enemy, 
Obſerving, on my diſcovering them, that they made off, I threw 
out the ſignal, for the ſeven ſhips neareſt them to chaſe, and draw 
into a line of battle a-head of me, and endeavour to ſtop them 
till the reft of the ſquadron thould come up, who were alſo to 
form as they chaſed, that no time might be loſt in the purſuit 
That morning there were in chaſe the Rechefter, Catham, Port- 
land, Falkland, Minerva, Vengeance and Venus, all which joined 
me about eleven o'clock ; and, in the evening, the Saphire from 
Duiberon bay. All the day we had very freſh gales, at N. W. and 
W. N. W. with heavy ſqualls. 

Marſhal Conflans continued going off under ſuch fail as his 
ſquadion could carry, and at the ſame time keep together, while 
we crowded after them with every fail our ſhips could bear. 4! 
half paſt two, P. M. the fire beginning a-head, I made the ſigna 
for engaging. We were then to the ſouthward of Belleiſle; and 
the French Admiral headmoſt, ſoon after led round the Cardinalis, 
while his rear was in action. About four o'clock the Formidable 
firuck, and a little after, the Theſee and Superb were ſunk. About 


* Rocks ſo called. 


five 
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repair their loſſes in every part of the world, was diſſi- 


pated, and the credit of their arms broken along with their 


forces. The behaviour of the Engliſh captains and ſeamen, 
on 


— 
— 


five the Heros ſtruck, and came to an anchor, but it blowing 
hard, no boat could be ſent on board her. Night was now come, 
and being on a part of the coaſt, among iſlands and ſhoals, of 
which we were totally ignorant, without a pilot, as was the 
greateſt part of the ſquadron, and blowing hard on a lee ſhore, I 
made the ſignal to anchor, and came to in fifteen fathom water, 
the iſland of Dumer beating E. by N. between two and three 
miles, the Cardinals W. half S. and the ſteeples of Crogie S. E. 
as we found next morning. 

In the night we heard many guns of diſtreſs fired, but blow- 
ing hard, want of knowledge of the coaſt, and whether they 
were fired by a friend or an enemy, prevented all means of re- 
lief. 

By day-break of the 21ſt, we diſcovered one of our ſhips diſ- 


maſted aſhore on the Four &, the French Heros alſo, and the Soleil 


Royal, which under cover of the night had anchored among us, 
cut and run aſhore to the weſtward of Crozie. On the latter's 
moving, I made the Eſex's ſignal to flip and purſue her, but ſhe 
unfortunately got upon the Four, and both ſhe and the Reſolution 
are 1rrecoverably loſt, notwithſtanding we ſent them all the aſſiſt- 
ance that the weather would permit. About fourſcore of the 
Reſolution's company, in ſpite of the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances of 
their captain, made rafts, and, with ſeveral French priſoners be- 
longing to the Formidable, put off, and I am afraid, drove out to 
fea, All the Efex's are ſaved (with as many of the ſtores as poſ- 
ible) except one lieutenant and a boat's crew, who were drove 
on the French ſhore, and have not been heard of : the remains of 
both ſhips have been ſet on fire, We found the Dorſetſbire, Re- 
venge, and Defiance, in the night of the 2oth put out to ſea ; as 
| hope the Siiure did, for he is ſtill miſſing. The Dorſetſhire 
and Defiance returned next day, and the latter ſaw the Revenge 
without, Thus, what loſs we have ſuſtained has been owing to 
the weather not the enemy, ſeven or eight of whoſe line of battle 
lhips got to ſea, I believe, the night of the action. 

As ſoon as it was broad day-light in the morning of the 21ſt, I 
diſcovered ſeven or eight of the enemy's line of battle ſhips at 
anchor, between Point Penris, and the river Villaine; on which 
| made the ſignal to weigh, in order to work up and attack them; 
but it blowed ſo hard from the N. W. that inſtead of daring to 
caſt the ſquadron looſe, I was obliged to ſtrike top gallant maſts. 
d A Sand Bank. T 3 Mott 
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on the contrary, added as much to the glory of the Britiſh 
arms, as to the ſafety of their country. Perhaps there ne- 
ver was a naval engagement of ſuch extent, in which no 

captain 


_—_— 


Moſt of thoſe ſhips appeared to be a-ground at low water; but 
on the flood, by lightening them, and the advantage of the wind 
under the land, all except two got that night into the river Vil. 
laine. 

The weather being moderate on the 22d, I ſent the Portland, 
Chatham, and Vengeance to deſtroy the Soleil Royal and Heros, 
The French, on the approach of our ſhips, ſet the firſt on fire, 
and ſoon after the latter met the ſame fate from our people. In 
the mean time I got under way, and worked up within Penris 
Point, as well for the ſake of its being a ſafer road, as to deſtroy, 
if poſſible, the two ſhips of the enemy which ſtill lay without the 
Villaine ; but before the ſhips I ſent a-head for that purpoſe 
could get near them, being quite light, and with the tide of flood, 
they got in. 

All the 23d we were employed in reconnoitring the entrance of 
that river, which is very narrow, and only twelve feet water on 
the bar, at low water. We diſcovered at leaſt ſeven, if not 
eight, line of battle ſhips about half a mile within, quite light, 
and two large frigates moored acroſs, to defend the mouth of the 
river; only the frigates appeared to have guns in. 

By evening I had twelve long boats fitted as fire-ſhips, ready to 
attempt burning them, under convoy of the Saphire and Coventry; 
but the weather being bad, and the wind contrary, obliged me to 
defer it, till at leaſt the latter ſhould be favourable; if they can, 
by any means be deſtroyed, it ſhall be done. 

In attacking a flying enemy, it was impoſſible in the ſpace of a 
ſhort winter's day, that all our ſhips ſhould be able to get into 
action, or all thoſe of the enemy brought to it. The commanders 
and companies of ſuchas did come up with the rear of the French, 
on the 2oth, behaved with the greateſt intrepidity, and gave the 
— proof of a true Britiſh ſpirit. In the ſame manner I am 
ſatisfied, would thoſe have acquitted themſelves, whoſe bad go- 
ing ſhips, or the diftance they were at in the morning, prevented 
from getting up. Our loſs by the enemy is not conſiderable ; for 
in the ſhips which are now with me, I find only one lieutenant, 
and thirty-nine ſeamen and marines killed, and about two hun- 
dred and two wounded, When I confider the ſeaſon of the year, 
the hard gales of wind on the day of action, a flying enemy, the 
ſhortneſs of the day, and the coaſt we are on, I can boldly affirm, 


that all that poſſibly could be done, has been done. As to the lots 
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captain was accuſed, nor even in any degree ſuſpected of 
miſbehaviour or cowardice ; in which thoſe who engaged, 
and thoſe who did not, gave proofs that they were equally 
ardent in the ſervice of their country. 


Thoſe 


we have ſuſtained, let it be placed to the neceſſity I was under of 
running all riſks to break this ſtrong force of the enemy : had we 
had but two hours more day-light, the whole had been totally 
deſtroyed or taken, for we were almoſt up with their van when 
night overtook us, 

Yeſterday came in here the Pallas, Fortune ſloop, and the Pro- 
ſerpine fire-ſhip. On the 16th I had diſpatched the Fortune to 
Quebec, with directions to Captain Duff, to keep directly on his 
guard, In his way thither he fell in with the Phebe, a French fri- 
gate of forty guns, under jury-maſts, and fought her ſeveral hours. 
During the engagement lieutenant Stuart, 2d of the Ramillies, 
who I had appointed to command her, was unfortunately killed ; 
the ſurviving officers, on conſulting together, reſolved to leave 
her, as ſhe proved too =o for them. I have detached captain 

ve ſhips, and am making up a flying 
ſquadron to ſcour the coaſt to the iſle of Aix, and it practicable, 
to attempt any of the enemy's ſhips that may be there. 


I am, Sir, Ye. 


EDWARD HAWKE. 
LIST of Ships with Sir Edward Hawke, Nov. 20, 1759. 


Ships. Guns. Men. Commanders. 


Sir Edward Hawke, 


Royal George, 100 880 0 Captain Cambell. 


Sir Charles Hardy, 
Union, * 7 0 Captain Evans. . 
Duke, 9o 750 Captain Graves. 
Namur, go 780 Captain Buckle. 
Mars, 74 600 J. Young, Eſq; Commodore. 
Warſpight, 74 600 Sir John Bentley. 
Hercules, 74 600 Captain Forteſcue. 
Torbay, 74 700 Hon. Captain Keppel. 
Magnanime, 74 700 Right Hon. Lord Howe. 
Reſolution, 7 600 Captain Speke. 
Hero, 74 600 Hon Captain Edgcumbe. 


7 Swiftſure, 


— 
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Thoſe who think ſuch matters deſerving of their notice, 
have obſerved, that this deciſive naval engagement, the 
ſurrender of the Pruſſian troops at Maxen, and the taking 
of Munſter, happened on the ſame day, the 20th of No- 
vember. 


This 


Ships. Guns. Men. Commanders. 


Swiftſure, 
Dorſetſhire, 
Burford, 
Chicheſter, 
Temple, 
Revenge, 
Eſſex, 
Kingſton, 
Intrepid, 
Montague, 
Dunkirk, 
Defiance, 


520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
480 
480 
400 
420 
420 
420 
420 


Sir Thomas Stanhope. 
Captain Denis. 
Captain Gambier. 
Captain Willet. 
Captain Waſh. Shirley. 
Captain Storr. 

Captain O'Brien. 
Captain Shirley. 
Captain Mapleſden. 
Captain Rowley. 
Captain Digby. 


Captain Baird. 


The following Frigates joined Sir Edward Hawke between Uſban: 


Rocheſter, 
Portland, 
Falkland, 
Chatham, 
Minerva, 
Venus, 
Vengeance, 
Coventry, 
Maidſtone, 
Saphire, 


350 
350 
350 
350 
220 
240 
200 
200 
200 
220 


and Belleiſle. 


Captain Duff, 
Captain Arbuthnot. 
Captain Drake. 
Captain Lockhart. 
Captain Hood. 
Captain Harriſon. 
Captain Nightingal. 
Captain Burſlem. 
Captain Diggs. 
Captain Strachan. 


LIST of the French Squadron which came out of Bret, Novem- 
ber 14, 1759. 


1200 M. Conflans, Admiral. 
M. Beaufremont, Vice-Ad- 
miral. 


Le Formidable, 1000 FR ee du Verger, 
- F Orient, 


Le Soleil Royal, 


Le Tonnant, 1000 


% 


8 


an: 


Dem- 


Ad- 
erger, 
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This was the concluſion of the French affairs in Europe. 
The iſſue of the campaign in America had not been more 
favourable to them. Although the events in the Eaſt Indies 
belong properly to the laſt year, yet, as the accounts did 
not arrive until this, and that the actions there were of 
great importance, and equally fortunate on our ſide, it is 
proper that we ſhould take ſome notice of them here. 


Ships. Guns. Men. Commanders. 
1 Orient, 88 1 Chief d' Eſca- 
L'Intrepide, 14 | big — 
Le Glorieux, 74 815 —̃ ͤ —— 
Le Theſee, 74 815 a 
L'Heros, 24 815 — — 
Le Robuſte, 74 818 — i 
Le Magnifique, 7 815 — — 
Le Juſte, 70 800 — — 
Le Superbe, 70 800 | — 
Le Dauphin, 70 800 = — - 
Le Dragon, 64 750 — — 
Le Northumberland, 64 750 — — 
Le Sphinx, 64 | 76 — 
Le Solitaire, 64 750 — — 
Le Brilliant, „ . 766 
L'Eveille, 64 750 — — 
Le Bizarre, 64 750 
L'Inflexible, 64 — . — 
L'Hebe, 40 | - 
La Veſtale, 34 - — 
L'Aigrette, 36 . 
Le Calypſo, 16 — 
Le Prince Noir, a ſmall veſſel to 

look out. 


The above ſhips were all in company when the action began, 
except the Hebe frigate. 

General Townſhend came from the fleet in the veſſel that 
came expreſs, the fate of the enemy being determined; he refuſed 
to be put on ſhore when Admiral Saunders declared. his in- 
tentions of ſeeking the enemy, but went with him as a volun- 


teer, | 
T 4 The 
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The Fngliſh had by no means that ſuperiority over the 
Frerch in the Faſt Indies, which they had in America, Tt 
was here the French ſeemed to have made thoſe efforts, hy 
which they hoped in ſome degree to balance their loſſes in 
other parts. They had a very ſtrong ſquadron under M, 
dAche in thoſe ſeas. M. de Lally, an officer of credit, and 
of greater rank than had uſually been ſent on that ſervice, 
commanded a body of two thouſand Europeans, a great 
army, in a country where the name of an Furopean is it- 
ſelf a ſtrength. G 

In the beginning, their ſucceſs ſeemed proportioned to 
their ſorces; they took the fort and city of St. David's, 
But in a very ſhort time the ill ſtar of France, which in no 
part of the world ſet well on their affairs, began to influence 
them here. M. d*Ache, in two naval engagements, was 
worſted, and prevented from co-operating with the land 
forces for the reſt of the campaign. And had the ſpirit and 
conduct of Admiral Pococke been as well ſeconded by {ome 
of his captains, as it was bv others, there 1s great reaſon to 
believe, that the French naval power had been as effectually 
deſtroyed in thoſe ſeas, as it had been in thoſe of Europe. 

Notwithſtanding theſe checks, it was neceſſary that Mar- 
ſha! Lally ſhould act. But it was not only the diſgrace of 
the French fleet, but an extreme want of money which de- 
layed his operations. A Prince of the country, the King of 


Tanjour, appeared the only reſource which was open. To 


this Prirce he applied for a conſiderable ſum of money, 
which being abſolutely refuſed, he carried the war into his 


dominions, ard laid ſiege to his capital city. But after ly- 


ing ſeveral days before it, and after having even made a prac- 
ticable breach, the ſkill of ſome Engliſh punners, the want 
ct previfons ard ammunitien, ard the diſorders which 
reigned in his army, obliged him to return without the 
money, and wiih the mortification of being beaten from a 
place, only fortified after the Indian manner. 

This failure in their pecuniary expectations, and their 
repulſe from an Indian towr, were bad encouragements to 
the urdcrtakirg of an enterprize againſt an European ene- 
my, and a fertification in ſome degree regular. But having 
ſeized upon a Dutch veſicl, as it is thought much with its 
own corfſent, which contained a large treaſure, they ſet 
out at length to beſiege Madfaſs. But here their ſucceſs 

was 
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was no better than at Tanjour, though their ſtrength was 
greater, and their efforts much more obſtinate. n 

Colonel Draper and Major Brereton defended the place 
with the utmoſt {kill and bravery. Mr. Pigot likewiſe with 
equal generoſity and prudence, ſeconded their endeavours, 
by the ſupplies of ſtores and ammunition, which were ad- 
mirably diſtributed, and co operated with the military with 
a firmneſs and intrepidity, by which he obtained an honour 
equal to any in the defence of the place. Whilſt the town 
was defended with great ſpirit within ; parties were continu- 
ally ſent out, which ſo infeſted the roads through which the 
enemy's convoys were to pals, that their army in the trench- 
es were infinitely weakened by the detachments which they 
were obliged to ſend out. After a ſiege of more than two 
months, they were obliged to abandon their enterprize, and 
by that means renounce for ever all thoſe ſanguine hopes, 
which they had entertained from the forces in this part of 
the world. The Engliſh on the contrary, went on from ſuc- 
ceſs to ſucceſs, Whilſt they defeated the French on the 
Taſtern coaſt of the great peninſula of India, on the weſtern 
they took the great and opulent city of Surat from the pow- 
ers of the country, with very little loſs. 

General Lally left Madraſs in the utmoſt tranſports of 
rage and deſpair, which a man of honour and ability in his 
profeſſion can feel, who is ill ſeconded by his troops, ne- 
giected by thoſe who ought to ſupport him, and cheated by 
the villainy of contractors, and of all thoſe who turn war 
into a low traffic (49. His letter is a ſtrong and very ſtriking 


picture 


6 


(a) General Lally's Letter to M. de Lyrit, dated Madraſs, the 


14th of February, 1759. 


Good blow might be ſtruck here: There is a ſhip in the 

road of twenty guns, laden with all the riches of Madraſs, 
which it is faid will remain there till the 2oth. "The Expedition 
is juſt arrived, but M. Gorlin is not a man to attack her: for ſhe 
has made him run away once before. The Briſtol on the other 
hand did but juſt make her appearance before &. Themas; and 
on the vague report of thirteen ſhips coming fiom Porto News, ſhe 
took fright ; and after landing the proviſions with which ſhe was 
laden, the would not ſtay long enough even to take on board 
twelve of her own guns, which ſhe had lent us for the ſiege. 


If 
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picture of theſe agitations ; and certainly it is worthy of re- 
mark, that every where there ſhould appear ſomething 
more unaccountably wrong and weak in the management 


9 of the French, than has been in the conduct of that or 
1 almoſt any other nation at any time. It ſeems to argue an 
; eſſential 


„ — 


2 — 


If Twas the judge of the point of honour of the company's offi- 
cers, I would break him like glaſs, as well as ſome others of them, 

The Fidelle, or Harlem, or even the aforeſaid Briſtol, with the 
twelve guns reſtored to her, would be ſufficient cos make them- 
{elves maſters of the Engliſb ſhip, if they could manage lo as to 
get to the windward of her in the night. Maugendie and Tremil- 
lier are ſaid to be good men; and were they employed only te 
tranſport two hundred wounded men, that we have here, their 
ſervice would be of importance. 

We remain ſtill in the ſame poſition, the breach made theſe 
fifteen days; all the time within fiftcen toiſes of the wall of the 
place, and never holding up our heads to look at it. 

I reckon we ſhall at our arrival at Pondicherry endeavour to 
learn ſome other trade, for this of war requires too much patience. 

Of fitteen hundred Cipays which attend our army, I reckon 
near eight hundred are employed upon the road to Pondi- 
1-8 cherry, laden with ſugar, pepper, and other goods; and as for the 

4 Caulis they are all employed tor the fame purpoſe, from the firſt 
1 day we came here. 

I am taking my meaſures from this day to ſet fire to the Black 
Town, and to blow up the powder mills. 

You will never imagine, that fifty French deſerters, and one 
hundred Sww7#/s, are actually {topping the progrets of two thouſand | 
men of the king's and company's troops, which are ſtil} here ex- 
iſting, notwithſtanding the exaggerated accounts that every one 
niakes here, according to his own fancy, of the ſlaughter that has 
been of them; and you will be ſtill more ſurpriſed, if I tell you, 
that, were it not for the two combats and four battles we ſuſtain- 
ed, and for the batteries which failed, or to ſpeak more properly, 
which were unſkilfully made, we ſhould not have loſt fifty men, 
'rom the commencement of the ſiege to this day. 

I have wrote to M. de Larche, that if he perſiſt, in not coming 
here, let who will raiſe money upon the Paleagers for me, I will 
not do it: And J renounce (as I informed you a month ago | 
would do) meddling directly or indirectly with any thing what. 
ever, that may have relation to your adminiſuation, whether civil 
or military, For I had rather go, and command the Caffres of 
Madagaſcar, than remain in this Sodom ; which it is n 
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eſſential and radical fault in ſome ſuperior part of their go- 
vernment, more eaſily indeed viſible in its conſequences, than 
diſcoverable in its cauſe. 

In Europe they received offers of peace from the kings of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia. But as they did not expect, from 
their ſituation, very advantageous or honourable terms, they 
reſolved to act, in one inſtance, the Roman part, and ſtill 
hold out, determined to hazard the laſt extremities; perhaps, 
hoping ſomething favourable from the fortune of their allies, 
ſince their own had deſerted them; and reſolving to contract 
their plan, and to make one ſtrong effort in one part, rather 
than unprofitably to waſte their ſtrength upon ſeveral infe- 
rior objects. This effort could be made with any proſpe& of 
ſucceſs only in Germany. (a) But the ſupplies neceſſary for 

this 


but the fire of the Engliſb muſt deſtroy, ſooner or later, even 
though that from Heaven ſhould nor. 


I hawe the honour te be, c. c. 
Signed, L ALLY. 


P. 8. I think it neceſſary to apprize you, that, as M. de 
Seupire has refuſed to take upon him the command of this army. 
which I have offered to him, and which he is impowered to ac- 
cept, by having received from the court a duplicate of my com- 
miſſion, you muſt of neceſſity, together with the council, take it 
upon you, For my part, I undertake only to bring it back 
either io Arcotte or Sadraſte. Send therefore your orders, or 


come yourſelf to command it; for I ſhall quit it upon my arrival 
there, 


(a) The Duc de Belleiſies Letter to Marſhal Contades, dated 
Verſailles, Tuly 23, 1759. 


| jo toujours peur que Fiſcher 
ne ſoit parti trop tard : Il eſt 
cependant bien important, et 
bien eſſential que nous puiſſions 
tirer de groſſes contributions. Je 
ne vois de reffources pour nos 
Depenſes les plus urgentes, et 
pour les reparations des Troupes, 
que dans l Argent que nous pour- 

tons 


AM ſtill afraid that Fiſcher 

ſet out too late: It is, how- 
ever, very important, and very 
eſſential that we ſhould raiſe 
large contributions. I ſee no 
other reſource for our molt ur- 
gent expences, and for refitting 
the troops, but in the money 
we may draw from the enemy's 
country; 
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this great charge were difficult to a nation, whoſe trade was 


wholly deſtroyed. 
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On this occaſion they did not ſcruple to 


dreak in upon the public faith, and to find ſupplies for one 


year 


rons avoir du Pais enemy; d'ou 
i} faudra egalemeat ter des ſub- 
ſiſtances de toutes Eſpeces, inde- 
pendamment de I'Argent, c'eſt 
a diie des Foins, des Pailles, des 
Avoines pour l'Hy ver, des Bleds, 
des Beſtiaux, des Chevaux, et 
meme des Hommes pour recru- 
ter toutes nos [roupes Etran- 
geres. La Guerre ne doit pas 
etre prolongec, et peut-etre tau- 
drat-il, ſuivant les Evenemens 
qui arriveront d'ici a la Fin de 
Septembie, faire un veritable 
Deſert en avant de la Ligne des 
Quartiers, que l'on jugera à pro- 
pos de tenir pendant l'Hyver, 
afin que l' Ennemi ſe trouve dans 
une Impotitbilite- trèelle d'en 
pouvoir approcher en nous re- 
ſervant de la Subſiſtance ſeule— 
ment ſur la Route qui pourra 
nous convenir de prendre dans 
le milieu de PHyver, pour 
enlever nous memes les Quar- 
tiers des Fnnemis. C'eſt pour 
pouvoir remplir cet Objet, 
que je fais travailler ſans Ra- 
lache a toute cequ'il faut pour 
que toutes vos [roupes, fans 
Exception, ſoient bien habillees, 
bien armées, bien equipEes, et 
bien repaiées, en tout Point, 
avant la Fin de Novembre, avec 
des Tentes neuves, pourque fi 
cela convient aux Affaires Poli- 
tiques ou Militaires du Roy, 
vous puiſſiez aſſembler le tout 
ou partie de votre Armee pour 
agir offenſivement et avec Vi- 
guer. 


—— 


country; from whence we muſt 
likewite procure ſubſiſtence of 
all kinds, (independently of the 
money) that is to ſay, hay, ſtraw, 
oats for the winter, bread, corn, 
cattle, horſes, and even men to 
recruit our foreign troops. The 
war muſt not be prolonged, and 
perhaps it may be neceſſary, ac- 
cording to the events which may 
happen between this time and 
the end of September, to make 
a downright defart before the 
line of the quarters, which it 
may be thought proper to keep 
during the winter, in order that 
the enemy may be under a real 
impoſſibility of approaching us: 
at the ſame time reſerving for 
ourſelves a bare ſubſiſtence on 
the route, which may be the 
moſt convenient for us to take 
in the middle of winter to beat 
up, or ſeize upon the enemy's 
quarters, That this object may 
be fulfilled, I cauſe the greateſt 
aſſiduity to be uſed in preparing 
what is neceſſary for having all 

your troops, without exception, 

well cloathed, well armed, well 

equipped, and well reatted in 

every reſpect, before the end of 

November, with new tents, in 

order that, if it ſhall be adviſea- 

ble for the king's political and 

military affairs, you may be able 

to aſſemble the whole, or part 

of your army, to act offenſively, 

and with vigour, from the be- 

ginning of January, and that 

you 


IT part 
ſively, 
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year in an expedient, that ſtruck at the ſources of all future 
credit. They ſtopped the payment on many public bills 
and funds“. The King threw in his own plate into the pub- 
lic ſtock as an example, and a requeſt that others ſhould 
contribute in the ſame manner from their private fortune, to 
the neceſſities of the ſtate ; tho? ſeveral of the nobility, and 
many churches and convents ſent in their plate, there was 

et a general backwardneſs to give into this method of ſup- 
ply, and to truſt the public with ſo conſiderable a part of their 
ſubſtance at the inſtant when they ſaw it ſo notoriouſly 


. * . 
break its faith in other particulars. 


However, 


guer, des le commencement de 
Janvier, et que vous ayez la 
Satisfaction de montrer & nos 
Ennemis, et 4 toute l'Europe, 
que les Frangois ſcavent agir et 
faire la Guerre en toutesSaiſons, 
quand ils ont un general tel que 
vous, et un Miniſtre Militaire 


qui ſcait prevoir et ſe concerter 


avec le General, 

Vous ſentez, Monf. le Mare- 
chal, que ce que je vous dis 
peut devenir non ſeulement utile 
et honorable, mais peut-@tre 
meme neceſſaire relativement a 
ce que vous fcavez, et dont je 
vous parlerai encore dans ma 
Lettre particulicre. 


you may have the ſatisſaction to 
ſhew our enemies, and all Eu- 
rope, that che French know how 
to act and carry on war, in all 
ſeaſons, when they have ſuch a 
general as you are, and a mi- 
niſter of the departinent of war, 
that can foreſee and concert 
matters with the general. 


You muſt be ſenſible, Sir, that 
what I ſay to you may become 
not only uſeful and honourable, 
but perhaps even neceſſary with 
reſpect to what you know, and 
of which I ſhall ſay more in my 
private letters, 


(Signe) M. Duc de Belleiſſe. 


* The French court ſtopt payment of the following public 
debts, viz. 1. The three kinds of rents created on the poſts. 2. 
Thole conſtituted upon the cheſt of redemption. 3. The coupons 
of bills on the ſame cheſt. 4. Thoſe of the two royal lotteries. 
5. The reimburſement of bills drawn to bearer on the fame cheſt. 


6. The bills of the two royal lotteries. 7. 
on the two ſols per pound of the tenth penny. 


'The rents create: 
8. the reim— 


burſement of the capitals of rents. 9. The payments of bills 
diſchargeable in nine years, under the name of annuitics. 10. 


Thoſe of the new actions on the bencht of the farms. 
the bills drawn by the colonies upon the government, mounts); 


to 1,333,000 |, 


it. All 
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Hovever, theſe reſources, ſuch as they are, will enable 

them to keep the war on ſoot. They turn their whole at- 
tention to Germany, where they have very greatly augment- 
ed their army, and placed it under a general, from whom 
they have ſome hopes, after their repeated diſappointments, 
and the frequent changes they have made. They propoſe 
alſo another army under the prince de Soubiſe; if they can 
compaſs this latter project, as it is believed they may, the 
ſyſtem of Germany is ſtill in very imminent danger. For 
notwithſtanding the tried goodneſs of our trogps, and the 
admirable commander at the head of them, it is certain, 
even with any reinforcements we may be able to fend, we 
ſhall find it very difficult to contend with two armies, ſup- 
poſing that we ſhall have no other than French armies 10 
contend with, and that the King of Pruſſia ſhould be able, 
as he has hitherto been, to find employment for the many, 
; the powerful, and the implacable enemies that ſurround 
K him. 
q BE „It is certain he is much reduced; and that his reſources 
1 are nearly exhauſted. Theſe are facts which cannot be con- 
1 cealed; and yet ſome glimmering of hopes may be ſtill per- 
. ceived, when we conſider the admirable talents for war and 
13 government, which that monarch poſſeſſes; and when we 
1 conſider even the events of the laſt (to him) unfortunate 
1 campaign; where after having ſuffered four capital defeats, 
and having obtained no one conſiderable advantage, he has 
yet continued in ſome ſort fuperior in the field; the enemy 
has not been able to make the leaſt impreſſion upon his do- 
minions , and he has, at laſt, more than divided Saxony 
with them; the city of Dreſden is all that they poſſeſs in 
that country, and the acquiſition of which has been the only 
fruit of {our campaigns, and four victories in one campaign, 
and the efforts of the united forces of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and 
the Fmpire, to ſay nothing of France and Sweden. 

As for Great Britain, ſhe has only to fear from her con- 
nections. In no one year fince ſhe was a nation, has ſhe been 
tavoured with fo many ſucceſſes, both by ſea and land, and 
in every quarter of the globe; nor have her officers, both 
by ſea and land, ever done more honour to their country, 
17 by their ſkill and bravery. And with regard to the internal 
9 adminiſtration, it ſuffices to ſay, that whilſt France be— 
| 1 came banktupt, without delay or murmuring there have been 

more than {ix millions borrowed in England at a very Cal) 
rate; 
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rate; and that the intereſt on this immenſe ſum has been 
made good by a ſingle tax upon malt, which will ſcarce be 
felt by the people. By this the reſources of England may 
be imagined ; eſpecially if we conſider, that highly as we 
are taxed for the neceſſary charges of the war; we have not 
been prevented from great and expenſive voluntary exertions 
of public ſpirit and beneficence. The cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and after their example other towns made a 
large ſubſcription for enliſting ſoldiers. Subſcriptions were 
alſo carried on to a great amount, for cloathing the enemies 
priſoners, abandoned through the negle& or poverty of their 
ſovereign ; and for adminiſtering to the relief of the fami- 
lies of thoſe who had fallen in the battles of Quebec and 
Minden. Thus actuated by the warmeſt patriotiſm, which 
far from extinguiſhing, ſeemed to kindle a beneficence to- 
wards our enemies in their diſtreſs. 

The condition of Europe, which all people thought 
would have been decided in this campaign, is nearly as du- 
bious as ever; and the difficulties which oppoſe themſelves 
to a peace are rather augmented than diminiſhed. Here 
then we cloſe the ſcene, and conclude the events of the pre- 
ſent year; in the next we hope, notwithſtanding appear- 
ances, after ſo many ſcenes of horror, to have the more 
pleaſing taſk of relating the ſteps taken to a general peace, 
on terms as particularly advantageous to our own country, 


as the mixed intereſts of Europe, and the various fortunes 


of the powers embarked in the ſame cauſe, will admit. 
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Nothing decided in the war. State of the ſeveral powers 
concerned, Great Britain and Pruſſia propoſe an accommo- 
dation. Difficulties in concluding a peace. The condition 
and hopes of France. Demands on the King of Pruſſic. 
Treaty ſaid to be between Ruſſia and Auſtria. 


F all the wars which have haraſſed Europe for more 
than a century had not proved it, the events of the 
laſt campaigns muſt have ſatisfied every thinking man, 
that victories do not decide the fate of nations. Four 
moſt bloody, and to all appearance moſt ruinous defeats, 
which he ſuffered in that year, had deſpoiled the King o! 
Pruſſia of no more than a ſingle town. After theſe accu- 
mulated blows he ſtill found himſelf in a condition to make 
good his winter-quarters; to cover his dominions; and to 


tempt the favour of fortune in another campaign. 
| - To 
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To carry our attention a little further back; who could 
have imagined, that when the French had compelled the 
Hanoverian troops to lay down tſteir arms, when they had 
thruſt them into a defenceleſs corner, had bound them down 
with the yoke of a ſtrict and ſevere capitulation, and had 

flefſed themſelves of every place which could hoaſt the 
ſmalleſt ſhare of ſtrength in the king's German duminions, 
that in a few months they ſhould find themſelves compelled 
to fly before their captives; and after having ſuffered a 
conſiderable defeat, ſhould be puſhed back almoſt on their 
own territories. | 

On the other hand, it might have been ſuppoſed that 
the effects of theſe advantages under the management of a 
very great commander, who was beſides largely reinforced, 
could have been fruſtrated only by the loſs of ſome great 
battle. But the fact was otherwiſe The Hanoverians, 
without any adverſe ſtroke in that campaign, were obliged 
to repaſs the Rhine and the Lippe; and ſince that time, 
fortune having decided nothing by the events of five years 
war, has given to prince Ferdinand the poſſeſſion of a great 
part of Weſtphalia in the manner of a conquered country, 
and yet fees him abandoning Heſſe, and with difficulty co- 
vering the borders of Hanover. 

In ſhort, the victory of Crevelt could not enable the 
Duke of Brunſwick to defend the Rhine. The battle of Ber- 
gen did not give Marſhal Broglio an entrance into Hanover. 
The great victory of Minden did not drive the French 
from the Maine. We have ſeen armies, after complete 
victory, obliged to act as if they had been defeated; and 
atter a defeat, taking an offenſive part with ſucceſs, and 
reaping all the fruits of victory. 

Theſe refleQions are ſtill more ſtrongly enforced by the 
tortune of the King of Pruſſia. Covered with the laurels 
of Lowoſitz, Prague, Roſbach and Liſſa, when he began 
after ſo many compleat triumphs, to purſue his advantages, 
and to improve ſuccels into conqueſt, the ſcene was fſud- 
denly altered. As ſoon as he attempted to penetrate with 
effect into the enemies country, without having ſuffered 
any very ſignal blow, without any conſiderable miſtake 
committed upon his ſide, fortune, who hath as it were at- 
tached herſelf to the defenſive, immediately forſook him. 
He was not able to take a ſingle place. And thoſe advan- 
tages, which, at other times and ſituations, would have laid 
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the foundation of a laſting empire, have in his caſe only 
protracted a ſevere deſtiny, which ſome think in the end 
inevitable; but which as many, as great, and as entire 
victories ſince obtained over his forces, have not been yet 
able to bring upon him. 
The balance of power, the pride of modern policy, and 
originally invented to preſerve the general peace as well as 
freedom of Europe, has openly preſerved its liberty. It 
has been the original of innumerable and fruitleſs wars. 
That political torture by which powers are to be enlarged 
or abridged, according to a ſtandard, perhaps not very ac- 
curately imagined, ever has been, and it is to be feared 
will always continue a cauſe of infinite contention and 
bloodſhed, The foreign ambaſſadors conſtantly reſiding 
in all courts, the negotiations inceſſantly carrying on, ſpread 
both confederacies and quarrels ſo wide, that whenever hoſ- 
tilities commence, the theatre of war is always of a pro- 
digious extent. All parties in thoſe diffuſive operations, 
have, of neceſſity, their ſtrong and weak ſides. What they 
gain in one part is loſt in another; and in concluſion, their 
affairs become ſo balanced, that all the powers concerned 
are certain to loſe a great deal; the moſt fortunate acquire 
little; and what they do acquire is never in any reaſonable 
proportion to charge and loſs. 

Frequent experience of this might prove one of the 
ſtrongeſt grounds for a laſting peace in Europe. But that 
ſpirit of intrigue, which is the political diſtemper of the 
time, that anxious foreſight which forms the character of 
all the prefent courts, prevent the ſalutary effects which 
might reſult from this experience. Theſe modern treaties 
of peace, the fruits not of moderation but neceflity ; thoſe 
engagements contracted when all the parties are wearied 
and none ſatisfied, where none can properly be called con- 
querors or conquered, where after having ſought in vain 
to compel, they are content to over-rcach them in the very 
moment they are formed, and from the very act ot 
forming them, with the ſeeds of new diſſentions, more im- 
placable animoſities, and more cruel wars. For if to for- 
ward the work of peace, any member in theſe alliances 
ſhould acquire a ceſſion of any importance in its favour, 
this afterwards becomes a ground for another alliance, and 
ſor new intrigues to deprive them of their acquiſition, To 


ſettle the peace of Germany, Sileſia was yielded in 1745 
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to the King of Pruſſia, and that ceſſion gave occaſion for 
the war of 1756. 

The kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia choſe the mo- 
ment of ſucceſs, to propoſe an accommodation; and they 
deſired that the oppoſite powers ſhould concur with them 
in nominating ſome place for a congreſs. Some ſpoke of 
Leipſic, as a means of indemnification to that unfortunate 
city; the States General would have given a town of theirs ; 
King Staniſlaus offered Nancy, his capital: but the time of 
peace was not yet come. The two kings made a diſplay of 
moderation; and they had reaſon to think that if their pro- 
poſals ſhould be accepted (wiuch probably they did not then 
expect) they muſt naturally take the lead in that negotiation, 
and muſt give the whole a turn to their advantage. But 
the adverſe alliance unanimouſly rejected their efforts, and 
the refuſal of ſome of its members was couched in terms 
ſuficiently haughty. 

To ſpeak impartially, they could not at that time have 
accepted propoſitions for peace. France had ſuffered in 


every quarter: in her preſent condition ſhe could ſcarcely 


look for very favourable terms. As they had row aban- 
doned in deſpair all attempts by fea, and conſequently all 
efforts in North America and both the Indies, all their 
hopes were centered in Germany. Hitherto their fortune 
in that country had not been very encouraging. But ftill, 
in that country lay their beſt and indeed their only proſpect. 
The ſtrength and perſeverance of the two emprefles, the 
waſted condition of the King of Pruſſia, the enormous ex- 
pence of the German war to England, which muſt gradually 
exhauſt the reſources of her credit, and wit them the pa- 
tience of an inconſtant people, had intpired with no ſmall 
hope. All theſe conſiderations confirmed thuir reſolution 
of hearkening to no terms, until by acquiring ſuperiority, 
or at leaſt an equality, they might be affured of procuring 
ſuch as were not very diſadvantageous or humiliating, 
The empreſs queen upon her part had a moral certainty, 
that ſhe could not procure, by a treaty propoſed at tuch a 
juncture, thoſe objeAs for which ſhe had begun, and with 
ſuch ſteadineſs in every fortune had carried on the war, In, 
reality, her circumſtances then were, and they {till continue, 
very intricate and embarraſſed. - It was neceſſary that ihe 
ſhould have allies of great power; but if they have done 
her great ſervices, they have formed high pretenſions; in- 
U 2 deed 
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deed ſo high, that if ſhe and her allies cannot abſolutely pre- 
{cribe the terms of peace, it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
all be in any degree ſatisfied. 

Her ſituation in this reſpe& has puſhed ad internecionem, 
the war between her and the King of Pruſſia. Even the 
ceſſion of all Sileſia in her favour, cannot procure a peace 
for that monarch. 'The Ruſſians will never let looſe their 
hold of the ducal Pruſſia; a country conquered by their own 
arms, a poſſeſſion which rendered the King moſt forfhida- 
ble to them, and which is their ſole indemnification for 
what they have expended in a war entered into for other 
views than thoſe of glory, or even of revenge. It has been 
confidently aſſerted, that the empreſs queen of Hungary 
has actually guarantied the poſſeſſion of that country to its 
conquerors, This is indeed a very extraordinary ſtep, and 
the fact is not ſufficiently authenticated. But the report is 
not altogether improbable. We may be ſure that if ſuch 
a guarantee has been made, it has been entered into upon 
ſome reciprocal engagement of equal force, and for an ob- 
je& equally important. 

Nothing but the laſt deſperate neceſſity, nothing in ſhort 
but being conquered in the moſt abſolute ſenſe, will ever 
induce the King of Pruſſia to ſubmit to both theſe ceſſions. 
By ſuch a ſubmiſſion, beſide being deſpoiled of that con- 
queſt, which 1s the great glory of his reign, and conſtitutes 
the firmeſt ſupport of his revenue, he will ſee his heredi- 
tary dominions curtailed of another province from whence he 
derives his royal title, and what makes it of infinitely greater 
importance in his eyes, the beſt commercial part of his 
territories, and that only part of his territories, by which 
he could have hoped to become in any degree a maritime 
power. 

But though it were poſſible that his Pruſſian Majeſty 
could be brought to ſubmit to theſe humiliating terms, a 
great deal ſtill remains to be adjuſted. There are other de- 
mands, which, though not ſo high in their nature, nor ſo 
ſtrongly enforced, are notwithſtanding conſiderable, and 
cannot, with any decency, be totally neglected. What is 
the nature of the bargain between the Empreſs and the Se- 
nate of Sweden, has not yet been made publick. Be it 
_—_ it will, this is probably the leaſt perplexing part of the 
whole. 

But ſome indemnification for the King of Poland, on 

| whoſe 


whoſe dominions the greateſt calamities of the war have 
fallen, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary ; and on what principle 
can Auſtria ever expect an ally, if ſhe ſhould ſecure all the 
benefits of the pacification to herſelf, and leave to her con- 
federates nothing but the ſufferings of a war in which they 
were involved purely in her quarrel? | 

This variety of demands, all to be ſatisfied out of the do- 
minions of a ſingle prince, muſt neceſſarily perplex the 
work of peace with almoſt inſurmountable difficulties. It 
ought not indeed to be concealed, that there are circum- 
ſtances which ſeem to lead to ſome ſolution of this embar- 
raſſment. But if they are attentively concerned, they will, 
believe, be rather found to increaſe it. 

Great Britain has had remarkable ſucceſs againſt France 
at ſea, in America, and in the Indies. On the continent of 
Europe, her fortune is, even at this day, tolerably balanced: 
the two weak parts, therefore, in the oppoſite alliances, (I 
ſpeak only with regard to the events of the preſent war) are 
France and Pruſſia. As therefore France will expect ſome 
ceſſions from Great Britain, it is reaſonable that they ſhould 
be bought by ſome moderation of the rigorous terms which 
otherwiſe would have been impoſed on Pruſſia. 

All the ſacrifices to peace muſt be made out of the ad- 
vantage acquired by Auſtria and Great Britain. But when 
Great Britain ſhall have conſented to ſome conceſſions, to 
forward this great work, what return can the Empreſs 
Queen make, but an abatement of her demands upon Sile- 
ſia? That is, by giving up that grand, favourite, and in- 
deed to her ſole object, for which ſhe has brought upon 
herſelf a heavy war, diſguſled her antient and natural al- 
lies, and purchaſed the aid of her natural enemy, at the 
price of places which the beſt blood of Europe has been fo 
often ſhed to preſerve in her family. To all who conſider 
the character of that court, it will appear very plainly that 
ſhe will hazard almoſt any thing, and even riſk thoſe con- 
ſequences to which her imprudent alliance with France has 
expoſed her, rather than accept a peace which muſt deprive 
her of her hopes of Sileſia, 

When theſe things are weighed, it will not appear won- 
derful that there have been ſo few ſerious overtures for 
peace; and that the longer the war continues, the greater 
difficultics ſeem to oppoſe themſelves to any concluſicr 
of it, 
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The only hope that remains of any happy concluſion, is 
that ſome of the great members of the alliance, wearied and 
exhauſted, will at length fly off, and thereby throw the reſt 
into ſuch confuſion, that a peace will be ſuddenly huddled 
up; and all difficulties rot removed, but forgotten, by not 
allowing time to weigh and ſtudy what may be gained or 
loſt. "This muſt produce a ſyſtem of pacification, the na- 
ture of which it is impoſſible to foreſee; becauſe it cannot 
be ſaid upon which ſide this defection will begin ; but prin- 
cipally becauſe the war ſtill continues, in the event of which, 
in ſpight of all that can be conjectured from the ſtrength and 
preſent condition of the powers concerned, fortune will 
have ſo large a ſhare. But we may predict without raſhnels, 
that the fir overtures will be between Great Britain and 
Frahce: for they never think of peace in Germany. 


2 


State of the Engliſh garriſon at Quebec. Deſigns of Monſ. 
Levi. Preparations for a ſiege. French army marches 


from Montreal. Their flrength. Battle of Sillery. Gen. 


Iiurray defeated. Quebec befregrd, The Engliſh fleet 
under Lord Colville arrives. fr awed veſſels deſtroyed. Levi 


raiſes the ſiege. 


Ils was the poſture of Europe at the cloſe of the 
campaign of 1759. And all thoughts of peace beirg 
ently removed, the war was proſecuted in this part of 
the world with the utmoſt virour as ſoon as the ſcaſon per- 
mitted them to recommence op*rations. 
Put in America, the ſeverity of winter was not able whol- 
ly tc ifterrupt the proevreſs of the war. 8 had been 
ſuppoled conquered, by the taking of Quebec. Indeed 
witheut the poſſeſſion of that place, it had been impoſſible 
to reduce that country; but ſtill a great deal remaircd to 
compleat the advantage to which the taking of Quebec had 
only given an opening. The French troops, after their de- 
feat, had retired into the heart of their country. And the 
Engliſh navy, having provided the town ſufficiently with 
military ſtores and proviſions, ſet ſail, fearing leſt they 
ſhould be overtaken by the froſt. Ten battalions, two com- 
panies of the artillery, one of American wood-rangers, in 


all about ſeven thoufand men, formed the garriſon which 
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was left in Quebec to command Canada during the winter, 
and to facilitate the entire reduction of that province in the 
enſuing campaign. They were under the orders of Gene- 
ral Murray. 

As the river St. Lawrence is commonly ſhut up by ice, 
for the greater part of the winter, all communication with 


Europe was cut off. The conquering army was therefore 


ſubject to be inveſted in Quebec. The French command- 
er, M. Levi, was ſenſible of this advantage; and he ſaw 
that it was the only reſource by which he could have any 
chance of preſerving Canada, He accordingly prepared to 
make uſe of this laſt and only opportunity; and be was not 


without ſome proſpect of ſuccels. 


He knew that the fortifications of Quebec were weak 
and incomplete, without any kind of outwork ; that the 
town was almoit a general ruin, ſince the late ſiege; and 
that the Engliſh garriſon had been much enfeebled, and 
greatly reduced in their numbers by the ſcurvy. He knew 
alſo, that by ſome misfortune, no proviſion had been made 
to prevent his attaining a ſuperiority on the river; as no 
veſſels had been left, on a ſuppoſition, that they could 
not be uſeful in winter. 

The winter had paſſed in ſkirmiſhes always terminating 
in favour of the Engliſh, by which they enlarged the ſphere 
of their ſubſiſtence. M. Levi had indeed propoſed, during 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, to attempt the place by a coup de 
main; and had made preparations for that purpoſe. But 
the activity of the garriſon was ſuch; and all the outpoſts 
ſo well ſecured, that he thought it more prudent to abandon 
that deſign, and to poſtpone his operations, to the opening 
of the ſpring, when a regular ſiege might be formed. 

The forces which {till remained in Canada, were not un- 
equal to the attempt. Ten- battalions of regular troops, 
amounting to near five thouſand men; fix thoutand of ex- 
perienced militia of Canada; about three hundred tavages. 
This was the force which M. Levi had collected at IMioni- 
real, and with which he took the field on the 17th of 
April, 1760. | 

His proviſions, ammunition, and heavy baggage, fell 
down the river St. Lawrence, under the convoy of fix fri- 
gates from 44 to 26 guns. By this ſquadron, which there 
was nothing to oppoſe, he acquired the undiſputed com- 
mand of the river, a point of the greateſt importance to 

14 the 
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the whole deſign. In ten days march, the French army 
arrived at the heights of Abraham three miles from Quebec. 
When Gen. Murray perceived the approach of the ene- 
my, he had two parts to take, either to keep within the 
town, and confiding in his troops, which though weak as 
an army, were ſtrong as a.garriſon, to ſuſtain the ſiege to 
the utmoit extremity ; or to march out, and by trying the 
fortune of the field, to avoid the tedious hardſhips of a 

ſiege, in a place which ſeemed to him ſcarcely tenable. 
He reſolved on the latter part“. But when he came to 
review 


—_— —_— - 
— AE — 


* In the Progreſs of the American Campaign, we bade been care! 
and attentive to introduce from Capt. Knox's Journal every e 
lation that could be confidered intereſting : This that we have 
now come to, is the Particula's of the unfortunate Deſeat ct 
Sillery, by which wwe were in Danger of loſing our Conqueſts in 
Canada, and with them the City of Quebec, its Melropolis; 
whoſe Preſervation and Defence, is no leſs memorable than its 
Conqueſt ; being attended with a tedious and heawy Service ; 
and though in the Narration there is not that Variety nec. fſary 
to make it to ſome) more entertaining, yet as it does Hono:r t 
the Governor and the Regiments that ſupported it, to paſs it in 
Silence might be conſidered as depriving them of that Degree 
of Honour they are entitled to, and which we have been care- 
ful to preſerve to others. 


Eneral Murray had no ſooner determined what part to take, 
(April 20) than he prepared for it, by calling off his out- 
ports, which he did from the houſes at St. Rocque and the poſt at 
Point Lew?, and ſetting fire to the two blockhouſes that he had 
erected there. All the Britiſh merchants were reviewed, and, at 
their own requeſt, formed into an independent company of vo— 
junteers, to be commanded by Lieutenant Grant, of the fifty- 
eighth regiment ; this gentleman they particularly made choice of, 
and they, including their ſervants, amount to about one hundred 
in number. The ſick and wcunded of our garriſon, who are capable 
of uſing their arms, are to have their fielocks, bayonets, and am- 
munition near them ia icadineſs, and all the troops are to be quite 
alert and prepared to turn out, or march out, at a moment's warn- 
ing. The naval armament of the enemy are fallen down to Cape 
Rouge ; and they pretend that there are four French topſail veſſels 
below at the Lraverſc 
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review his ability for this undertaking, he could poſſibly 
draw into the field no more than three thouſand men. How- 
ever he was not frighted by the enemy's great ſuperiority. 


He 


BATTLE ff STYLLEMT 


Monſieur de Levi, and his army, occupied the village and 
neighbourhood of St. Foy laſt night, and his advanced poſts poſ- 
ſeſled the coppice contiguous to the general hoſpital ; early this 


morning our light troops puſhed out, and, with little difficulty, 
drove them to a greater diltance : 


'Tis not in mortals to command ſucceſs, 
But we'll do more, we'll deſerve it. 


28th. About ſeven o'clock our army marched out to the heights 
of Abraham, with a reſpectable artillery, conſiſting of eighteen 
pieces of cannon, viz. two twelve-pounders, with fixteen ſix- 
pounders, and two howitzers; we alſo carried out our tools, as if 
intending to intrench ourſelves, and cover the town; which ſeem- 
ed to be the ſole reſolution taken by tlie Governors, previous to 
our march. Upon coming to our ground, we delciicd the enemy's 
van on the eminences of the woods of Sz/lery, and the bulk of 
their army to the right marching along the road of St. Foy, in- 
clining, as they advanced, in order to conceal themſelves. Upon 
this diſcovery, and our line being already formed, the troops were 
ordered to throw down their intrenching-tools and march forward, 
this being deemed the deciſive moment to attack them, in hopes 
of reaping every advantage that could be expected over an army 
not yet thoroughly arranged. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
our forces advanced with great alacrity ; the forty-etghth regi- 
ment, the fifteenth, and ſecond battalion of the ſixtieth, formin 
the right brigade, under Col. Burton; the twenty-cighth, ſeventy- 
eighth, and forty-ſeventh, the left undec Colonel Fraſer; the fif- 
ty-eighth was the right centre corps, and the forty-third the left 
centre, commanded by Colonel James, The Cons line was 
compoſed of the thirty- fifth, and the third battalion of Royal 
Americans, drawn up, to appear moe nnmerous, two deep.— 


Our right flank was cove:ed by Major Dalli»g's corps of light in- 


under their reſpeQive commandants, Captains M Donald and 
Hagen. The artillety were placed occaſionally, in front, in the 
intervals, or on the flanks, as circuinſtances might require, com- 
manded by Major Godævin, and aſſiſted by Major M*Ke!lar, our 
chief engineer. Thus did our little army advance, weak, in point 
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He determined to engage; and he grounded his reſolution 
on the following reaſons. 


1760. 


Firſt, 


— 


of numbers, when compared with that of the French, but pow- 
erſul in every other reſpect; and having an enemy to encounter, 
who, by frequent experience and repeated trials, were unaccul- 
tomed to ſtand long before us. Our field- pieces were exceedingly 
well terved, and cid amazing execution; as ſoon as we came 
within ihe range of muſketry, the light infantry attacked the 
French grenadiers on the left of their army, and routed them: at 
the ſame inſtant the volunteers and rangers engaged their right, 
repulſed them in like manner, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a re- 
doubt occupied before by the enemy ; the centre poſts, ſeeing 
their right and left give way, fled without firing a ſhot. Whilit 
we gained this ſinall advantage over their van, the main body of 
their army advanced with great expedition, completely formed in 
columns, in ſpite of the utmolt efforts exerted on our part to pre- 
vent them ; one vi theſe columns came, without loſs of time, to 
ſuſtain their flying grenadiers, now puriued by our light infantry, 
who, being overpowered with great lofs, retired to the rear, and 
were ot little ſervice afterwards, the enemy, profiting thereby, 
inſtantly wheeled round {ome riſing grounds, and charged our right 
wing vigoroufly in flank, white M. de Levi, with another divih- 
on, made the like movement on our left, and then the action be- 
came obſtinate on both ſides. The General immediately ordered 
the thirty- fifth irom the ſecond line, to ſupport our right wing; 
and the third battalion of the ſixtieth the left, who acquitted 
themſelves with great honour. Quebec being the grand object, 
the enemy ſeemed regardteſs of our centre, hoping, if they couid 
ont-fiank us, they would be able to get between us and our gar- 
lion; and this it was that attracted their greateſt attention. They 
{vl! incd their right and left wings with freſh reinforcements; and 
Fortune, who appeared for ſome time undetermined on whom to 
c:2.er her laurel, at length inclined to the more numerous army. 
Ihe cnemy poſſeſſed themſelves of two redoubts upon our left, 
Which gave them a great advantage; but, by an excellent move- 
ent of the forty- third regiment, ordered by Colonel James, from 
ne centre, to ſupport the third battalion of Americans on the 
cit. both theſe corps made a vigorous effort to recover thoſe 
vo ks, and ſucceeded ; they maintained them for ſome time with 
damirable firmneſs, but, at length, being reduced to a handful, 
they were compelled to yield to ſuperior numbers. In the courſe 
vf the aQtion we were inſenſibly drawn from our advantageous 


fruativn into low ſwampy ground, where our troops fought al- 
| mo 
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Firſt, that his army, notwithſtanding its inferiority, was 
in the habit of beating the enemy. That they- had a fine 
train of field artillery; that to ſhut themſelves up at once 

g within 


moſt knee-deep in diſſolving wreaths of ſnow and water, whence 
it was utterly impracticable to draw off our artillery under thoſe 
unhappy circumſtances, after this infeebled army, had performed 
prodigies of valour, exceeding al. deſcription; having the whole 
force of the country to contend with, and our communication 
with the town in danger of being intercepted we were obliged 
to give up the conteſt, The troops being ordered to fall back, 
a command they were hitherto unacquainted with, as if ſenſible of 
the critical poſture of our affairs, they drew a natural concluſi- 
on; and, growing impatient, ſome of them ciied out, Damn it, 
avhat is falling back but retreating ? The inference was immedi- 
ately communicated to the whole, and accordingly put in execu- 
tion, This diſcomfit was however to regularly conducted, that 
the enemy did not purſue with that ſpirit Which the vaſt import- 
ance of their victory required ; the truth was, they were very 
roughly handled ; and from their loſſes, which fell moſtly upon 
the flower of their army, they were heartily ſick of it. The ac- 
tion was immenſely warm for near two hours, and we had eleven 
hundred, of all ranks, killed, wounded, and priſoners; the ene- 
my, by their own acknowledgment, loft conſiderably above that 
number ; and I am induced to think, if the invalids of our gar- 
riſon had been able, or one thouſand freſh men only could have 
been brought up to ſuſtain us, we ſhould not have quartered 
within the town this night, nor permitted our antagonilts to in- 
camp fo near us; for they loſt no time in intrenching themſelves, 
within nine hundred yards of our walls. The ſtrength of our ar- 
my, in the morning, was three thouſand one hundred and forty ; 
and that of the enemy amounted to fiiteen thouſand, as we have 
been informed by priſoners and deſerters; though by a ſtate which 
J faw, and was copied from a return in the poſſeſſion of M. 
Vaugeulin, the French Commodore, they made eighteen thouſand, 
viz, troupes de France, five thouſand ; de la colonie, three thou- 
land ; milice, eight thouſand five hundred; Acadians and ſava- 
ges, thirteen hundred; cannoniers, &c, two hundred *, 


I cannot think but this return muſt be exaggerared ; the copy 
I received from Capt. David Maitland, of the 43d regiment, who 
was made prifoner on the 28th, and, on the 29th, was, with others, 
ſent on board the Commodore to be tranſmitted to Montreal. This 
worthy officer is ſince dead, and moſt defervedly regretted by all 
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within the walls, was putting all upon the ſingle chance of 
holding out for a conſiderable time a wretched fortification; 
a chance which an action in the field could hardly alter, at 

| the 


In the evening returns were called for of the effectives we had 
taken into the held, and thoſe who were killed and wounded, &c. 
The guards are reduced to one Captain, ſeven Subalterns, with 
the like number of Serjcants, Corporals, and Drummers, and one 
hundred and hity privates; thoſe who mounted yeſterday were 
not relieved until night-tall ; we annoy the enemy as much as 
poſſible with ſhot and thell, and our advanced blockhouſe has 
great command of their works. Our weather, in the whole courſe 
of this unlucky day, has been exceedingly mild and pleaſant. All 
the men, and ofiicers.off duty, are ordered to parade for fatigue 
at five o'clock to- morrow moining. Late this night the Governor 
iſſued out the following orders: 


| R 

„The 28ch of April has been unfortunate to the Britiſh arms, 
but affaiis are not fo deſperate as to be irtetrievable; the Ge- 
„ neral atten experienced the bravery of the troops he now.com- 
** mands, and is very ſenſible they will endeavour to regain what 
they ba ve loſt ; the fleet may be hourly expected, reinforcements 
are at hand; and ſhall we loſe, in one moment, the fruits of 
* {ov much blood and treaſure ? Both officers and men are exhorted 


. © patiently to undergo the fatigues they muſt ſuffer, and to ex- 


pole themſelves chearfully to ſome dangers; a duty they owe 
to their Kinc, their Coux TRX, and THEMSELVES,” 


he BRITISH GARRISON of QUEBEC beſieged. 


23th. The enemy's fleet have fallen down to the Faulen by $:!- 
lery, and their boats ate continually employed in landing their 
ttores, artillery, and proviſions. The army have thrown up a line 
of countervallation this night: their right extending to the Fou- 
lan, and their left towards St. Charles's river, beyond our chain 
oi blockhouies; by their attention to one particular ſpot, oppo- 
fits to St. Lewis's baſtion, we ſuſpect they are erecting a battery, 
having provided a quantity of faſcines and gabions for that pur- 
poſe. We are opening embraſutes in the curtains for cannon, re- 
vctling the parapet wall with faſcine-work; and our carpenters 
are employed in preparing and laying platforms for guns. The 
enemy have brought up a piece of ordnance to bear upon our 
large advanced blockhouſe, being much annoycd at their work by 
the hre of its ajtiilery, | 30th. 
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the ſame time that it gave an additional one, and perhaps a 
better; and in fine, that if the event was not proſperous, he 
might, after holding out to the laſt extremity, retreat, with 

what 


zoth. Enſign Maw, of the forty- third regiment, with two non- 
commiſſioned and twenty volunteers, ſallied out laſt night, hoping 
to get a priſoner for intelligence ; but unfortunately, his ſight not 
being equal in goodneſs to his ſpirit and ability, he ſell into the 
enemy's hands, and fix of his men were killed and wounded. The 
French are forwarding their works with great diligence, notwith- 
ſtanding the warm ſalutations they receive from our cannon and 
mortars ; we ſhall ſhortly be able to open a continual line of fire 
from Cape Diamond down to the hangman's redoubt. The ad- 
vanced blockhouſe blew up this morning, by a ſpark falling on 
ſome looſe powder, which communicated with their magazine : 
the officers and men ſuffered confiderably, but no lives were loſt, 
The troops fit for duty, by the returns made to the head quarters, 
amount to two thouſand and one hundred, and no more: they 
incamped this evening at the alarm-poſts. Frequent flags of truce 
paſs and repaſs between us and the enemy, tor necellaries for our 
officers who are priſoners ; they are treated with great politeneſs, 
and are to be ſent to Montreal for their better accommodation. 
Immenſe irregularities are hourly committed by the foldierv, in 
breaking open ſtore and dwelling houſes to get at liquor: this is 
leemingly the reſult of panic and deſpair, heightened by drunken- 
neſs; one man was hanged this evening in terrorem, without anv 
trial, which it is hoped will effectualſy prevent farther diforders. 
and influence the ſoldiers to a lively ſenſe of their duty Fine 
weather, wind at 8. E. but ſcanty. Returns are called jor of the 
names of ſuch officers as were killed and wounded on the unto - 
tunate twenty-eighth ; and a report is ordered to be made by each 
regiment, to the Adjutant-General, of any cafualties that may 
happen in the courſe of the ſiege, among the commiſſioned, non- 
commiſſioned officers, and private men ; wherein the names of the 
former ate to be ſpeciſied. Fight captains-guaids mounted this 
night, and the orderly hours are at nine in 1he morning, and im— 
mediately after guard-mounting in the evening. 

May i #, The Racehorſe trigate failed this morning with a fair wind 
and pleaſant weather, tor Louiſbourg and Halifax, in order to haſten 
up a fleet and ſuccours to our relief. A toldier, who was made 
prifoner laſt campaign, eſcaped from Montreal, and come into 
town this night; he ſays that country 1: leit alinoit defolate, the 
whole force of Canada being engaged in this emerprite; and he 
has been informed, that the enemy loft ſome of their bett artille- 
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what ſhould remain of the garriſon, to the iſle of Orleans or 
Coudres, and there wait for reinforcements. 


It 


1. 


ry, with a great quantity of ammunition and other ſtores, by the 
late ſtorm; which diſperſed their fleet, overſet ſome of their ſtore- 
veſſels, and ſtaved others to pieces. (This is a moſt remarkable 
inſtance of the kind interpoſition of Providence, in behalf of the 
troops of this garriſon and the Britiſh arms in America.) It be- 
ing of the utmoſt conſequence at preſent, the governor injoins all 
officers to attend the men on every kind of fatigue, and keep 
them cloſe to their work. Any othcers who choole to go volunteers 
upon ſorties &, are defired to give in their names at the head quar- 
ters, and his Excellency promiſes to recommend them to his Ma- 
jeſty; any Serjeant who chooſes to go volunteer upon the like ſer- 
vice, aud can find twelve men, alto volunteers, will be well re- 
warded. In conſequence of this intimation, two or three Ser- 
jeants only, and a few privates, did offer themſelves ; but not one 
commiſſioned officer ſhewed any inclination to go out of his own 
proper turn: the ſenſe of the gentlemen upon the publication of 
this order was, that, if 'the General thould think proper to com- 
mand a corps, a large detachment, or ſmall party, from any par- 
ticular regiment, to fally out, they were ready and willing chear- 
fully to execute his Excellency's orders, to the utmoſt of their 
power, in their regular tour ot duty. We maintain a briſk fire on 
the enemy's works, which are nevertheleſs in great forwardneſs. 


e 
&© In order to eaſe the troops as much as poſſible, the General 
is pleaſed to order that only one half of the men off duty ſhall 
work at a time, with the lame proportion of officers to overſee 
and tyrwaid whatever may be neceſſary for the honour of our 
king and country, and to be relieved every fix hours ; the men 
coming off work are not to quit until the relief comes. The 
working parties.to be diſmiſſed this day at half after one for 
dinner ; and halt of the men, with their proportion of officers, 
to parade at half paſt two for work, and continue till relieved; 
the men's victuals to be always ready dreſſed for them about the 
time of relief, that they may get their proper reſt; but thoſe 
men, when off duty or fatigue, are never to ſtray from camp, 
any women who are detected giving liquor to ſoldiers, upon any 
„account, will be moſt ſeverely puniſhed, 


* A party that allies out of a town ſecretly, to annoy the be 
ſiegets and retard their operations. 


AF TEE 
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It is not eaſy to comprehend the prudence of engaging in 
the open field, an army four times ſuperior ; eſpecially when 
the weaker army had it in their power to keep upon the de- 

fenſive 


AFTER ORDERS. 

„The women are commanded to remain in the barracks, and 
there to cook the men's victuals; men muſt work day and night; 
the commanding officer of each working party is to ſtand halt 
an hour in relieving : a corporal to conduct the relief to the 
place he works at, and is to deliver over to the relieving officer 
* the directions he receives from the Engineer; the working- par- 
ties to be relieved this night at ten o'clock. Captain Addiſon 
is appointed to act as Major to this garriſon.” 

zd. We are exerting our molt ſtrenuous efforts towards a vigor- 
ous defence both in the high and low town; and our men are 
thoroughly recovered from their late irregularities and deſpondent 
ſtate of mind. If the enemy have, or do ſtill entertain, thoughts 
of ſtorming the place, it ſeems now too late, and they have let 
flip a golden opportunity : had they followed their blow on the 
28th, 29th, or zoth, before the ſoldiers recollected themntelves, 
I am ſtrongly inclined to think, notwithſtanding the active zeal 
and ſpirit of the governors and officers in general, Quebec would 
have reverted to its old maſters. We no longer harbour a thought 
of viſiting France or England, or of falling a facrifice to a merci- 
leſs ſcalping knife. We are rouſed from our lethargy ; we have 
recovered our good humour, our ſentiments for glory ; and we 
ſeem, one and all, determined to defend our dearly purchaſed gar- 
riſon to the laſt extremity, Batteries are erecting to enfilade the 
road leading to the lower town; two noble cavaliers are begun 
upon the commanding rocky eminence between the citadel ot 
Cape Diamond and Port St. Louis, which is a work of labour, the 
earth being borrowed from other places ; and we are throwing u 
traverſes in different parts of the city. Fine weather to-day, the 
wind fluctuating between the 8. W. and N. W. points, which is 
as perverſe as it can blow, We have opened more batteries, and 
maintain a heavy fire on the enemy's works; the General and 
Lieutenant-governor viſit the guards and working parties ſrequent- 
ly, to encourage the men, and influence them to diligence and 
alertneſs.—All the troops off duty are ordered to be at their alarm- 
poſts this day at one o'clock, and the convaleſcents, at the ſame 
hour, at the pots allotted for them, with their arms and accou- 
trements. In caſe of an alarm, the guard which firſt obſerves 
the enemy approaching, is to beat to arms; and the Drummers of 
the other guards are to do the ſame, that it may be communicated 
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fenſive in a ſtrong poſt; and Quebec may well be conſidered 
at leaſt as a ſtrong retrenchment. It is as hard to under- 


ſtand 


* 


through the whole gatriſon. Each regiment is immediately to 
ſend an officer to Citadel-hill to receive orders for the regiment ; 
and all the tatigue-parties are inſtantly to join their corps, The 
alarm-poſts aſſigned to the troops are as follow : the fifteenth re- 
giment, at St. Jobn's baſtion ; the twenty-eighth, at Sz. Louis“ 
baſtion: and the lower flank within the caſmate; the thirty-fifth 
between Otway's grenadier guard and Palace-gate; the forty- 
third, Nockades by the citadel next Cape Diamond; the forty- 
teventh, Cape Diamond; the forty-eighth, lower —— baſtion, 
and the lower flank of the upper c:ſinate ; the fifty-eighth, the 
—— baſtion, and the loop-holes behind their own regiments' bar- 
racks; the ſecond battalion of Royal Americans, Urſuline baſti- 
on; the third battalion of Roya/ Americans, ſtockades about the 
citadel ; the ſeventy-eighth, Citadel- hill; the grenadiers of the 
ten regiments upon Citadel-hill, who are to ſeparate from their 
regiments, and incawp there to-morrow, under the command of 
Major Addiſon. The alarm-poſts of the convaleſcents are the fif- 
teenth, twenty-eighth, and fiſty-eighth, between Palace-gate and 
Otxway's grenadier guard; the thirty-fifth, and third battalion, 
between Otway's and the Biſhop's palace; the forty-third, Vau- 
dreuil-houſe ; the ſecond battalion, the nine gun- battery, and the 
itockade-work adjoining ; the ſeventy eighth, Barrier-hill guard, 
by the nine-gun battery, and the Nockade-work adjoining ; the 
forty-leventh and forty-eighth, the Biihop's palace. The rangers 
are advanced every night between the town and the enemy's 
works, and return in the morning. 

zd. Some of my readers, eſpecially thoſe who are unacquainted 
with military affairs, may be deſirous to know the neceſſity for 
the troops incamping within the walls of a town when befieged ; 
lor their intormation, therefore, I thall only offer what naturally 
occurs to me upon this occaſion; it is impoſſible to have troops 
together ſo alert in quarters as in tents ; for ſoldiers cannot take 
thoſe indulgencies in camp which they may be too much induced 


to do in their barracks, where their bedding, &c. lie convenient 


tor them. In the next place, by the extenſivenct of the garriſon, 
men could not be fo ſoon aſſembled upon any ſudden emergency, 
as in a compact incampment, contiguous to their alarm-poſts, 
which will not admit of the leaſt confuſion or delay in turning 
out for ſervice ; and, moreover, (a conſideration not unworthy of 
the greateſt general, and deſerved particular attention in our cit- 
cumſtances) the troops are leſs expoſed to accidents and danger in 
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ſtand how the chance of holding out a fortreſs, ſnould not 
be leſſened after a defeat of the troops, which compoſe the 


garriſon, 


. 


tents than in houſes of ſtone, brick, or wood, as it is well known, 
that ſoldiers are ſubject to a greater number of caſualties from 
ſplinters than from ſhot or ſhell. Laſtly, the practice is neither 
unprecedented nor uncommon, where there is vacant ground, and 
the town is extenſive enough to admit of incamping ; though 
there were ſome among us who affected to be of a different opi- 
nion, and that has partly induced me to offer my ſentiments, and 
to expreſs my approbation of this procedure, The fortified houſe 
was accidentally fired to-day by a wad from one of our own guns, 
which, communicating, by the freſhneſs of the wind, with the 
ſtockades and adjoining houſes, ſwept away almoſt that whole 
quarter of the town; luckily the Intendant's palace eſcaped the 
fury of the flames, though all his out-offices, with one of our 
blockhouſes which ſtood oppoſite to the fette, the piquet-work 
contiguous thereto, together with ſome of our boats and naval 
ſtores, were deſtroyed ; all the guards immediately turned out 
and beat to arms, the troops manned their alarm-poſts, and re- 
mained there for ſome hours *. As it was apprehended the ene- 
my might ſeize this opportunity to ſtorm the place, and the cen- 
tries ſeeing ſome motions in their camp, our batteries played in- 
ceſſantly upon them, obliging them to abandon their works, and 
retire from the range of our guns; at length two boats came down 
under a flag of truce, and the French, taking the advantage of 
the ceſſation, returned to their trenches, as did our troops, in 
like manner, to their reſpective occupations. Fine weather, tho' 
cool for the ſeaſon ; wind unfavourable for ſhips to work up. 

4th. A return of the grenadiers was called for to-day, ſpeci- 
tying thoſe only fit for duty, The women are not to be allowed 
to light fires in any of the barracks, or other buildings in their 
diſtricts, as houſes will be allotted for them near to each regi- 
ment's incampment for wathing and cooking. The working par- 
ties, for the future, are always to carry their arms, and each 
corps a bell-tent, wherein to lodge them ; the grenadiers are to 
do duty with their regiments, but fatigue by themſelves. Com- 
manding officers of regiments are to take care that the chimnies 
of cooking-houſes and the quarters of their convaleſcents are re- 


I never ſaw men ſo attentive to their duty, or more determin- 
ed to make a vigorous defence, than our ſoldiers were at the time 


of this conflagration, in caſe the enemy had thought proper to at- 


'ack us; we had not the leaſt noiſe or confuſion among us. 
X gularly 
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6, garriſon, who muſt neceſſarily ſuffer by ſuch an event, both 


in numbers and in ſpirit; it is equally difficult to conceive 
how 


11 


45 gularly ſwept, as they ſee the bad conſequences that may ariſe 
| from a neglect of it; and, in caſe fire happens by ſuch neglect, 
1 # the perſons occupying ſuch houſe are threatened with ſevere py- 
| Bak: niſhment. ' The Provoſt has received orders to hang all ſtragglers 
1 and marauders; it is once more injoined, that neither officer nor 
1 ſoldier ſtir out of camp, except when upon duty; any man guilty 
1 of a breach of this order will be punithed in an exemplary man- 
ner: it is again repeated, that half of the officers off duty do at- 
tend the working parties, and keep their men cloſe to their buſi- 
neſs. The flag of truce, that came down yeſterday by water, 
was, on account of the officers who are priſoners, to procure far- 
ther refreſhments and neceſſaries for them. Another was ſent to- 
day from the general hoſpital by the lower road ; the purport of 
it was to convey ſome branches of the ſpruce-tree into town, to 
make beverage for the governor's table: application was made for 
this favour before, and it was poſitively refuſed, from a notion 
that it was wanted for the uſe of the garriſon; as the ſpruce was 
accompanied with many polite compliments, his Excellency ſent 
M. de Lewi a Cheſhire cheeſe in return, The troops are indefati- 
gable in forwarding their work; and our batteries fire vigorouſly 
on the enemy, who remain very quiet in their camp and trenches; 
this inclines us to think that no meaſures will be taken on their 
part, until the arrival of a fleet. Wind til] perverſe, blowing 
treſh at W. N. W. 
5th. A French ſloop, from Sillery, paſſed our batteries lait night 
undiſcovered, until ſhe was almoſt out of reach of our artillery, and 
failed down the river. M. Bourlemacque was wounded in the 
thigh on the 28th ultimo. An unlucky accident happened at one 
of our batteries, by ſome ſparks of fire having reached one of the 
cheſts of ammunition, which inſtantly blew up, and, communi- 
cating with the mens' arms, diſcharged ſome of them, whereby 
three ſoldiers received ſhot wounds; a Lieutenant and ſeveral others 
of the forty-third regiment were moſt ſeverely ſcorched ; very 
fortunately the fire did not reach to another cheſt adjoining, which 
lay alſo open, and was full of loaded ſhells, ready for embaſſy ; 
had the flaſh reached theſe infernal meſſengers, we ſhould proba- 
bly have had a large breach made in the rampart, and loſt many 
lives. We had a ſmart froſt laſt night, and the air was extreme- 
ly cold; the wind continues to blow down the river. The ene- 
my have got another frigate at the Foulon, and their approaches 


were advanced this night within ſeven hundred yards of 7 = 
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how the remains of that garriſon, which ſhould be driven 
from Quebec, could have ſafely retreated to the iſle of Or- 


leans 


ſuline baſtion, under cover of a ſmall coppice oppoſite to that 
quarter; they are drawing cannon to-day from their camp to the 


— — 
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trenches, ſo that we may ſoon expect to hear from them. We 
have mounted only five captains guards for ſome days; ten wo- 
men per regiment are ordered immediately to join the artillery; 
they will be employed in ſowing up ſand-bags, and making wads 
from old junk for the guns; their names are to be ſent to the 


head quarters, as they wil be paid for their labour. The guards 
are not to pay any compliments, during the ſiege, except to the 
rounds ; and the officers commanding guards are ordered to be 
extremely punctual in having their men under arms every morn- 
ing, one hour at leaſt before day-light ; and remain ſo until it is 
thoroughly clear and light abroad. The Governor has made ma- 
ny promotions in the room of thoſe that became vacant on the 
diſaſtrous 28th of April. The wind is variable this evening, 
which we hope will be productive of a Britiſh gale. Such con- 
valeſcents as are able are to repair to Port Sz. Louis every morning 
at ſeven o'clock, to make and fill ſand-bags ; the reſt are to re- 
main and make wads in their quarters. 

6th. We ſhall very ſoon have a moſt formidable line of fire a- 
gainſt the enemy of near one hundred and forty pieces of cannon : 
for this purpoſe we are {tripping all our batteries next the river of 
their guns, planks, and platforms, The parapet wall, ſurround- 
ing the country fide of the town, is now ſtrengthened conſidera- 
bly, being reveſted with faſcines, and a quantity of earth ram- 
med down between the lining and maſonry work; this has been 
executed with aſtoniſhing diligence and perſeverance, by day and 
night, from Cape Diamond to the Hangman's redoubt. We have 
likewiſe added to the miſerable defences eaſtward of Palace-gate, 


and round that quarter which overlooks the jettée and river St. 
Charles; the enemy are alſo very diligent, yet perfectly quiet. 
Many ſignals are made on both ſides of the country downward, 


whence we conjeQture there muſt be a fleet in the river. 


Our 


rangers fallied out laſt night, went up to the enemy's trenches 
unperceived, poured in a ſmart volley, and returned immediately. 
without having a fingle ſhot fired at them; they are advanced 


every evening about half-way between the town and our chain of 


blockhouſes, where they remain on their arms until day-break. 
A ſoldier of the Royal Americans deſerted laſt night from one of 
thoſe timber fortreſſes, which occaſioned the counterſign's being 
Changed, The General has received ſome partridges, as a preſent, 


— 
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leans or Coudreſs, or have remained in either of thoſe places, 
with any tolerable ſecurity, whilſt the enemy were, as they 


2» — 


from M. de Levi, Our weather is very favourable; wind un- 
ſettled. The names of the officers who command the invalids 
of each corps are to be ſent, every evening, to the head quar- 
ters; they are ordered to continue all night with their men: theſe 
convaleſcents are to be reviewed on their alarm-poſts at ſun-ſet. 
7th. Two ſoldiers, who deſerted from this army laſt campaign, 
returned to us early this morning : by them we are informed, that 
the enemy ſay they will not fire a gun at us, until they open a 
battery of forty pieces of cannon together ; but where they will 
procure them, theſe men ſay, they cannot conceive ; for, after 
having ſtripped their ſhips of their beſt and heavieſt metal, they 
did not ſee above twenty-ſix pieces, of different dimenſions, in 
their park. That they are in the greateſt diſtreſs for proviſions, 
each man having only one quarter of a pound of freſh meat, and 
half a pound of bread, per day ; that a detachment of five thou- 
ſand men are thrown into the trenches every night, each of whom 
is ſerved with a jill of brandy, but the reſt of their army do not 
receive any ; and that their ſavages, who amount to three hun- 
dred and fifty, are very clamorous for liquor. Theſe deſerters add, 
that, on the 28th of April, we repulſed the French army at two 
different times with immenſe loſs, and that, if M. Bourlemacque, 
who is the life and ſpirit of the troops, had been wounded earlier 
in the day, we ſhould have gained a complete victory. The ene- 
my, ſay they, compute their loſs in the action at eighteen hun- 
dred killed and wounded, and near five hundred fince that day by 
our ſhot and ſhells; but that they heard an Aid-Major, or Adju- 
tant, acquaint ſome of their officers, that they had conſiderably 
above two thouſand killed and diſabled in the engagement. The 
deſerters aſſure us moreover, that there is a fleet in the river, but 
whether Engliſh or French is yet uncertain ; and that the ſoldier, 
who deſerted from one of our blockhouſes on the 5th inſtant, was 
ſhot to death by the French centinels, as he was creeping over 
their intrenchments, from a ſuſpicion that he belonged to a /ortie, 
and was ſent forward to reconnoitre their ſituation. The enemy 
had ſome reſpite from our batteries to-day, our firing being leſs 
frequent than heretofore, Towards evening the wind changed to 
the S. 8. E. and blew freſh, i 
8th. The enemy remain very quiet, and we have maintained an 
inceſſant fire upon their trenches all this night; ſome deſerters, 
who came in to us this morning, ſay, that it is incredible the 
execution made among them by our ſhot and ſhells ; that * 
officers 
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were, confeſſedly maſters of the river. Theſe are matters 
not ſo eaſily comprehended by thoſe who are at a diſtance 


from 


— 


officers are laviſh in their encomiums on our gunners, and the ad- 
mirable ſervice of our artillery: (Have they newer experienced 
this before?) Fine weather to-day, and a Britiſh wind blows at 
E. S. E. Our troops are in great ſpirits, and work with the ut- 
moſt diligence: we are drawing up heavy cannon to our new bat- 
teries from thoſe next the river ; as theſe guns are dragged up a 
continual aſcent, it renders this work immenſely laborious to ogg 
brave fellows, and the officers generouſly aſſiſt them as much as in 
their power, when they meet with any difficulty. Intelligence 
has been received from our officers at the general hoſpital, that 
the enemy propoſe to ſtorm the town this night ; but our gallant 
ſoldiers actually ſay, they had better deſiſt, left they catch a tar- 
tar; concluding their ſentiments with the ſpeech of an honeſt 
Briton at the memorable battle of Agincourt: Damn them, if the 
do come, there is enough of them to fight, enough to be killed, 
and enough to run away, lt is recommended to the officers to 
ſend all their uſeleſs linen to Dr. Ruſſel, for the ſervice of the 
hoſpitals. The Doctor having repreſented, that there is a root 
growing in different parts of this garriſon, which cannot be diſtin- 
guiſhed from a parſnip, and is poiſonous ; the ſoldiers are ordered 
not to eat any roots they find any where : ſome men ſuffered to- 
day by thoſe wild ſpontaneous plants, and their recovery is doubt- 
ful, The officers are enjoined not to interfere with the gunners, 
except thoſe who are appointed for that ſervice. As there is no 
wine to be had at preſent even for money, the general has very 
ſeaſonably ordered two gallons of brandy to be delivered out to 
every officer, which the quarter-maſters of regiments are ordered 
to receive immediately from the commiſſary; nothing can be more 
acceptable to us in our preſent ſituation, except a ſupply of freſh 
proviſions, thoſe iſſued from the ftores being ſo inconceivably hard 
and falt, as to become diſguſtful. Great movements towards 
evening in the enemy's camp. 

gth. M. de Lewi has agreeably diſappointed us; we never cea- 
fed firing all this laſt night: our line mult have appeared immenſe- 
ly tremendous to the enemy, and ſuch as perhaps the moſt expe- 
rienced among them never beheld before, tor we have not a mor- 
tar or gun mounted that was not employed, and without the 
ſmalleſt intermiſſion ; one half of the garriſon ſtood to arms, at 
our alarm-poſts, from ſun-ſet in the evening until one o'clock this 
morning, when they were relieved by the other half, who conti- 
nued, until five, prepared to ow enemy a warm reception, it 


3 they 


” 
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from the ſcene of action; there circumſtances may have 
given theſe reaſons their due weight; and they had the 
greater 


they had been diſpoſed to ſtrike their coup ; from which we are 
inclined to think they were deterred by the uncommon weight of 
our numerous artillery. The French ſloop, that whiſked by the 
town on the 4th inſtant, returned about midnight, and worked up 
to the Foxlon : by this we flatter ourſelves that a fleet is at hand; 
we hailed the ſloop without firing at her; but the took no notice 
of us, and an officer, from the citadel of Cape Diamond, inqui- 
red, why ſhe did not ſtay below to pilot up the French armada It 
blows freth to-day, with a delightful gale at eait- ſouth-eaſt. 


ARRIVAL of the LEOSTOFF FRIGATE, 


About eleven o'clock this forenoon we had the inconceivable ſa- 
tisfaction to behold the Leo/ioff trigate fail up into the baſon, and 
come to an anchor; for a li.tle time we were in ſuſpenſe, and al! 
our perſpectives were employed in viewing her; but we were ſoon 
convinced of her being Britiſh, though ſome among us, who had 
found means to enrich themſelves by the American war, and were 
afraid of loſing their acquiſitions, were cunningly wite ; they en- 
deavourcd to allay the joy of the troops, thinking it too prema- 
ture; and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted ſhe was a French thip: at length, 
Captain Deane, having ſaluted the garriſon with twenty-one guns, 
and put off in his barge to come aſhore, diſſipated all appre- 
henſions. The gladneſs of the troops is not to be expteſſed: both 
officers and ſoldiets mounted the parapets in the face of the ene- 
my, and huzzaed, with their hats in the air, for almoſt an hour; 
the garriſon, the enemy's camp, the bay, and circumjacent coun- 
try for ſeveral miles, reſounded with our ſhouts and the thunder 
of our artillery; for the gunners were ſo elated, that they did 
nothing but fire and load for a conſiderable time: in ſhort, the 
general ſatisfaction is not to be conceived, and to form a lively 
idea of it is impoſſible, except by a perſon who had ſuffered the 
extremities of a fiege, and been deſtined, with his brave triend: 
and valiant countrymen, to the ſcalping knives of a faithleſs con- 
queror and his barbarous allies. | believe I may venture to ad- 
vance, that the garriſon of Vienna, when cloſely beſieged, and 
hard preſſed, above tourſcore years ago, by the Turks, were not 
mote rejoiced on ſight of the Chriſtian army, under the famous 
Sobieſki, marching to their relief, than we of Quebec were upon 
the arrival of the Leoftoff, with the agreeable intelligence of a 
Britiſh fleet being maſters of the river St. Lawrence, and nigh a- 
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greater influence from the character of the general; a man 
of the moſt ardent and intrepid courage, paſſionately deſi- 
| rous 


— 


hand to ſuſtain us. Captain Deane left England in March laſt, 
with ſome ſhips of the line and other frigates, under the com- 


mand of Commodore Swanton, from whom he parted at ſea, and, 


not being able to rejoin them, ke kept his courſe, knowing his 
ſhip to be a good failor, and made the beſt of his way hither ; 
he ſpoke with Lord Colwille's fleet from Halifax, who were crui- 
ling off Newfoundland ſeven days ago; and was told they re- 
ceived orders to rendezvous at the iſland of Bic. The London 
news-papers, fraught with the defeat of Conflans, Thurot, and 
many other intereſting events, were ſent to the French generals, 
early in the evening, by a flag of truce. We have not only the 
pleaſure to be aſcertained of the promotion of General Monckton 
to the command of the feventeenth regiment, and of General 
Townſhend to the twenty-eighth ; but likewiſe the ſatisfaction of 
being aſſured, that General Murray ſucceeds the former in the 
ſecond battalion of Royal Americans, and is confirmed in his go- 
vernment of Quebec we alſo learn, that the reduction of Mont- 
real, with the remainder of the colony, is the plan laid down for 
this ſummer, and is to be proſecuted by General Amberſt, in con- 
cert with the greateſt part of this garrifon, and a reinforcement 


from Louiſbourg. A ſculking party of the enemy came near the 


block-houie, number two, laſt night, in hopes of taking a pri- 
ſoner; but the ſerjeant was not to be ſurpriſed, for, as ſoon as 
they came within piſtol-ſhot, they were fired upon, and immedi- 
ately turned tail: this morning we found one Frenchman who had 
been killed ; and, as a quantity of blood lay on the ground as far 
as our men could venture to trace it, we conclude that ſcveral 
were wounded. The boats of the ſquadron at Sillery have been 
in conſtant motion ſince the arrival of the Leo/?off, and two brigs 
have made their appearance there, which we never perceived be- 
fore. The parole of the day is Deane, and the counterſign is 
Swanton, A ſerjeant of one of our advanced guards reported to 
me this day, that he ſaw fix of the enemy carried off from a par- 
ticular place where they had been at work, being killed by a ſin- 
gle thot from one of our guns. The governor acquainted the 
garriſon, in public orders, with the ſucceſs of his Majetty's arms 
and the ſuperiority of the Britiſb fleets over thoſe of the enemy 
in Europe; afterwards his Excellency proceeds thus: A ſtrong 
* ſquadron is at hand, and the general does not doubt but both 
* officers and men will exert their utmoſt vigour and ſpirit on the 
* preſent occaſion, in order to put a final period to the war in this 
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rous of glory, and emulous of the reputation Wolfe had ac- 
quired, He knew that a bold and ſucceſsful ſtroke, and 


well 


2 
— 


— 


« part of the world.“ One hundred and fifty additional gunners 
from the regiments are ſent to join the artillery, and are to remain 
with them until farther orders. One man per regiment, who has 
been uſed to the ſea, is to be ſent to the head quarters immedi- 
ately with all their neceſſaries, arms, and ammunition ; theſe men 
are to be put on board a ſchooner, which is to be diſpatched down 
the river expreſs. The troops are deſired to deſiſt from work, and 
return to camp; and the officers are deſired to inſpeC their arms 
and ammunition : they are to keep one half of their men always 
under arms on the ramparts and at their alarm-poſts ; the remain- 
der are to be ready to turn out, with their arms, in an inſtant ; 
the ſituation of affairs, and the circumſtances of the enemy, now 
grown deſperate, render it neceſſary to take every precaution that 
human prudence and foreſight can diQate, to prevent a ſurprize. 
Repeated aſſurances have been received that the French Generals 


are meditating a dernier effort for the recovery of this fortreſs; 


but herein they have verified the old adage, Uoccaſion perdue ne 
ſe retrouve pas toujours: For our forces, inſtead of flackening or 
growing ſupine at the proſpect of being ſoon relieved by a fleet, 
exert themſelves to the utmoſt of their power, for the defence of 
the garriſon, and the honour of his Majeſty's arms. The con- 
—— are under orders to be ready to come to their alarm-poſts 
on the ſhorteſt notice, with their firelocks and accoutrements, It 
blows cold this night, with the wind at eaſt. 

10th. The garriſon were under arms this night, as on the pre- 
ceding; and we kept a conſtant fire on the enemy's works. A 
ſchooner ſailed this day to haſten up the fleet, but was obliged 
to return with the evening's tide, having loſt her rudder. The 
enemy unmaſked their batteries to-day. Two of our guns buſt 
on the line, whereby two men were killed, and the like number 
wounded. Captain Deane took a French letter of marque off 
Gaſpte bay, laden with ſtores and proviſions, and ſent her into 
Halifax : ſhe mounted twenty-fix guns, All the troops, including 
the convaleſcents, are to take watch this night, at their reſpective 
alarm-poſts, as before. Fell ſome rain this afternoon, which 
lulled the wind: in the evening came on thick hazy weather, 


ENEMY's BATTERIES FIRST OPENED. 


11th. This morning the enemy opened their batteries; one was 
oppoſed to Cape Dzamond, a ſecond againſt the. gitadel, and wn 
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well purſued, might ſo diſable the enemy, who were in no 
likelihood of receiving ſpeedy or conſiderable ſuccours from 


France, 


a 


third the Urſuline baſtion; their ſhot are twenty-four, eighteen, 
and twelve-pounders. They likewiſe bombarded us with three 
nine - inch mortars, and we returned this ſalute with great vigour ; 
a few of our men were wounded by their ſhot, but their ſhells 


have not as yet done any execution . We have moſt agreeable 


weather to-day, and the wind favourable for the fleet. 

The troops have compleated all our works ; and, including 
flank-fires, we have got near an hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non on the ramparts, between Cape Diamond and the Hangman's 
redoubt. We now take it alternately to ſtand to our arms, both 
day and night, at our alarm-poſts, one half relieving the other. A 
floop failed this morning in queſt of the fleet. One of our guns 
burſt on the line, without any diſaſter happening. The garriſon 
have received the ſame orders, with reſpeC to their remaining 
alert, as before ; with this difference, that, as the General will 
have no man expoſed to the enemy's fire but when neceſſity re- 
quires it, he directs, that, inſtead of being drawn up on the 
ramparts, they are to keep under cover below, leaving a ſufficient 
number of centinels to give them intelligence of the enemy's ap- 
proach ; the regiments are then inſtantly, as well the reſting men 
as the others, to be diſpoſed of upon the ramparts, according to 
the former directions they have received on this head: every ſol- 
dier, not on duty, is commanded to have his arms and ammunition 
cloſe by him in his tent ; but they are not to load until called up- 
on to man their alarm-poſts. Briſk firing between us and the 
enemy this evening ; by their ſhells flying over the town, they 
ſeem to be intended againſt the Leofftoff riding at anchor in the 
hannel off Cape Diamond they have nearly got her direction. 
Vind variable towards evening. 

Iith and 12th, A return of the killed and wounded of each 
erps is to be given in every evening at orderly time, ſpecifying 
ory the caſualties of the preceding twenty-four hours. It is ex- 
peted that every convaleſcent will make one hundred wads per 


* As four Officers of the forty-third regiment were fitting on 
the round in a ſoldier's tent, eating a dith of peaſe-porridge, a 
ſhellzitched within a yard of the door of the tent, and they had 
barely time to ſtretch themſelvs at their length, when the ſhell 
burſt ;but, by being extended flat on the ground, they happily 
receivd no other damage than loſing their meſs, which was over- 
et in te buſtle. 


day ; 
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France, that the way to conqueſt would lie plain and open 
before him; and he might expect the honour of the total 
reduction 


— 


day; the Officers appointed to command them are to report, in 
writing, in the evening, the number of men who worked, and the 
number of wads made that day: theſe Officers are enjoined to 
continue with their men, and ſee that they do their utmoſt; every 
foldier mult aſſiſt, as far as he is able. Some cohorns are prepar- 
ing to play into the Boyaux *, which the enemy are advancing 
upon their left. All the guns beating on the enemy's batteries are 
ordered to be chaiked, tnat they may be Gcitinguithed from the 
reſt ; and tine gunners are deſited to regulate their re by that of 
the French, taking care that the guns are well pointed, and ram- 
med home; which will prevent the like accidents that have al- 
ready happened by the burſting of cannon. A French ſhot will 
not fit Britiſh guns; the governor recommends it to the artillery 
officers to be very attentive to that particular, and to fire flow and 
ture. The additional gunners' arms are to be inſpected, that we 
may be certain they are in good order; and care mult be taken to 
lay them and their ammunition in ſuch places on the ramparts, 
where they will be fecured from wet or other accidents. We are 
throwing up a ravelin on the outhde of Port Sz. Louis; one 
Captain, four Subalterns, four Serjeants, and two hundred rank 
and file, are employed on this ſervice, from nine at night until 
break of day. We have had fierce cannonading and bombarding, 
between the town and the enemy, for theſe lait thirty-ſix hours; 
but with little lofs on our fide, except a few men being wounded ; 
and we perce've this evening, that we have diſmounted ſome of 
their guns, though they are ſtill extremely lavith of their ſhells 
The troops have continued under arms both day and night, on 
half relieving the other, as before; and the ſoldiers, ſeeing thet 
is a neceſſity for our being thus haraſſed, are amazingly ales, 
and take pleaſure in doing their duty. On the night of the 1 1 
we were alarmed, and the whole garriſon ſtood to their arms in- 
til morning ; this was occaſioned by the enemy's ſending cop a 
briz for intelligence, and the Leoſtoff's firing at her, as ſhe paſed. 
During this time the French, who before had been quiet forbme 
hours, renewed their thunder, but the ſuperiority of ourfſoon 
put them to filence, Cold, cloudy weather, with a briſk efſterly 
wind, ö 

13th, We did not moleſt our neighbours much laſt nigſt, but 
we have renewed our fire this morning, and continue it wth our 
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reduction of Canada, before the arrival of the reſt of the 


king's forces to his aſſiſtance. 


: Thus 


— 


uſual vigour; they amuſed us, about midnight, with two rockets, 
one from their fleet, and the other from Point Levi; which obliged 
us to beat to arms, man our defences, and remain there until it 
was clear day · light: as theſe are the cuſtomary ſignals for military 
achievements, we expected, every moment, to ſee the enemy's 
columns advanced to the charge ; the troops were well prepared, 
and the ſoldiers orderly and in good ſpirits: about five o'clock 
half of the garriſon returned to their tents. We are now diſ- 
tributiug our powder and proviſions in different places for ſafety, 
the enemy having directed their ſhells at our magazines, and par- 
ticularly at the 7eſurts college, knowing the uſe we have con- 
verted it to. The Porcupine ſloop of war is thoroughly repaired, 
and has taken her guns on board. The French fire very briſkly 
this afternoon, which we return ten fold: a notion'prevails among 
us, that they have burſt one of their mortars. Fine weather, 
wind eaſterly until the evening, when it became variable, and 
died away; (the ſafety of this garriſon depending on the art ival 
of a Britiſh fleet induces me to be thus particular with reſpect to 
the winds.) 

14th. "The enemy were perfeQly quiet all laſt night ; this 
morning they gave us a few ſhot, and at noon ſome ſhelis, but we 
ſoon ſilenced them; and, to prevent any accident happening by 
their fire, we have diſperſed all our proviſions and ammunition 
into various, ſtores. The ravelin, on the outſide of Port St. 
Louis, is nearly finiſhed ; the carpenters and faſcine-layers are 
ordered to encamp on the right of St John's gate, to be the more 
readily at hand for any ſervice required, That our men may be 
as little expoſed as potlible to the enemy's fire, they are ordered, 
in palling to or from camp to the batteries, to go along St. Louis- 
ſtreet, and under cover of the ramparts. Moderate weather this 
day, with a dropping rain and wind weſterly: at noon it was 
variable, but in the evening it ſprang up eaſterly, and blew a 
ſteady gale. 

The troops on the watch, both day and night, as before. The 
enemy have been very ſparing of their ammunition theſe laſt 
twenty-four hours, in which time we have had only two ſhells 
from them: we ſeem to regulate our fire by theirs, being at pre- 
ſent equally quiet. The new works, on the outſide of Port St. 
Louis, are completed, all the men off duty having been employed 
thereat ſince four o'clock ; an Otlicer's guard is poſted in the 

| ravelin, 
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Thus depending on fortune, on the tried goodneſs of his 
troops, and his own courage to animate them, he marched 


Out 


— 


ravelin, and, as the greateſt vigilance and alertneſs is expected 
from them, they are to be excuſed fatigue during the day. 


VANGUARD and DIANA ARRIVED. 


At night-fall came to an anchor in the baſon, to the unſpeakable 
joy of this haraffed garriſon, the Van-guard ſhip of war, Com- 
modore Swanton, with the Diana frigate, Captain Schomberg, 
and the armed ſchooner, which was ſent down the river on the 
23d ultimo ; our gunners immediately gave the enemy a general 
diſcharge of all our artillery, three times repeated, without any 
return ; and Captain Deane repaired inſtantly on board the Com- 
modore to acquaiat him with our fituation, and to concert mea- 
ſures for our relief. 

16th. We had an Officer and twelve men advanced laſt night, 
under cover of a riſing ground, beyond the blockhouſe No. two; 
fifty French grenadiers, with a Captain and two Officers, crept 
upon them unperceived, and gave them a briſk fire; which our 
little party ſpiritedly returned, and then fell back to the block- 
houfe, leit they ſhould be ſurrounded : our Officer loft three men, 
two of whom were ſcalped, and otherwiſe barbarouſly butchered ; 
the third was wounded, and made priſoner, as we ſuppoſe, This 
affair cauſed an alarm throughout the garriſon ; our drums beat to 
arms, and the troops ſtood upon their defence until it was clear 
day-light. This act of cruelty, perpetrated by men, who are the 
flower and boaſt of the French armies, (les grenadiers de France 
and under the eyes of their Officers, obliges me to digreſs a little 
in this place: — that the natural troops of France, namely the re- 

gulars, did give quarter, on the 28th of April, to ſeveral of our 
Officers, I conſeſs; but that they did refuſe protection to others, 
7s equally certain. Four of my particular acquaintance, one of 
whom was ſiightly wounded, were among the prifoners, and, be- 
ing conducted to ſome Officers of the regiment de Ia Sarre, their 
uniforms faced with ſcarlet, they, one and all, waved their hands, 
and cried aloud, -Alles wous en, —Alleg wous en; but, the fel- 
lows having already got ſome booty from their captives, and be- 
ng promiſed more, if they would eſcort them to the general hoſ- 
pital, they accordingly took them there, and delivered them up 
ſafe; for which they were better rewarded than they knew they 
could expect to have been, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, for 
their ſcalps. It is no leſs true, that, when our army began to 
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out of the city, and deſcended from the heights of Abra- 
ham with the army mentioned above, and twenty field pie- 


CES. 


— 


give way, ſeveral Officers, who, by ſlight wounds, were rendered 
incapable of retreating with the reſt, were never more heard of; 
though, as I obſerved before, others were more humanely treated, 
for which they may thank their own money, the avarice of their 
captors, and-the ſinking ſtate of the French finances, now no lon- 
ger able to reward ſcalping, as heretofore ; moreover, it has been 
always the practice of the French to preſerve ſome priſoners, to 
fave their own credit, and keep up an appearance of generoſity 
and chriſtianity.—As a farther proof of this charge, I have to 
add, that, of the immenſe number of wounded men, who were 
unavoidably left on the field of battle, twenty-eight only were 
ſent to the hoſpital, the reſt being given up as victims to glut the 
rage of their ſavage allies, and to prevent their forſaking them. 
But to return to the occurrences of the memorable 16th of May : 
A ranging Officer and twelve men, being advanced, laſt night, 
cloſe by the river St. Charles, not far from the general hoſpital, 
ſurpriſed a courier, who ſwam acroſs that river with his horſe, and 
was returning with diſpatches for M. de Levi from thelower coun- 
try, where he was detached for intelligence; by him we learn, that 
there are ſome ſtraggling ſhips in the river, and that he ſaw a fleet 
enter the gulph, which we ſuppoſe to be Lord Colville's. The 
wind continues eaſterly. | 


FRENCH FLEET above QUEBEC taken and deſtroyed. 


Early this morning the Vanguard and frigates worked up with 
the tide of flood, and attacked the French ſquadron ; at firſt M. 
Vaugeulin ſhewed an appearance of engaging, but ſoon made off: 
our ſhips forced the Pomona aſhore, and burned her; then pur- 
ſued the others; drove the Atalanta alſo aſhore near Point au 
Tremble, and ſet her on fire; took and deſtroyed all the reſt, ex- 
cept la Marie, a ſmall ſloop of war, who, to avoid being taken, 
threw her guns over-board, and eſcaped to St. Peter's lake, above 
the Three Rivers; after the Commodore, eminent for his valour, 
great abilities in naval affairs, faithful ſerwices, and long ex- 
berience, had performed this morning's notable buſineſs, he fell 
down to the channel off Sillery, laid his broadſide to the right 
flank of the enemy's trenches, and infiladed them for ſeveral 
hours ſo warmly, that, between his fire and that of the garriſon, 
they were entirely driven from their works. M. de Levi ſent two 
eſd- pieces to play upon the Vanguard, but without any effect; 

ſor, 
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om ces. The right and left of the enemy's van poſſeſſed them- 


1 ſelves of ſome ſmall woody eminences; the main army 
marched 


for, by the ſhip's ſheering in the current, ſhe brought ſome of her 
guns to bear upon thoſe of the enemy, and obliged them to re- 
tire. Friday afternoon. We have the pleaſure to ſee ſeveral large 
bodies of Canadians filing off towards Charlebourg and Beauport, 
and others down the ſouth country, that have found means to get 
acrols the river; hence we flatter ourſelves, that M. de Lew: is 
going to raiſe the ſiege. Some deſerters, who are juſt arrived, 
confirm us in our conjectutre, by aſſuring us, that the militia are 
ordered to return to their reſpective parithes, and the regular and 
colony troops to match back to Jacques Cartier; they add, that 
our artillery has done amazing execution in the enemy's camp ; 
that the regiment de Guzenne loſt five hundred men in the late en- 
gagement, and near three hundred, fince that day, by our ſhot 
and ſhells ; this corps conſiſted of two battalions. 


The STEGE of QUEBEC RAISED. 


Other deſerters are coming in to us, who inform us, that the 
enemy have abandoned their camp and works, except the grena- 
diers and picquets, who are intrenched up to their necks, to cover 
the retreat of the army. In conſequence of this intelligence, the 
Governor has ſent an order to the batteries to fire 4 ricochet“, 
hoping our ſhot may overtake them in their flight, and ſcour the 
circumjacent country to a great extent; after the gunners had 
prepared to execute theſe directions, I believe I may venture to 
advance, that there never was ſuch tremendous firing heard (even 
at Bergen op Zoom, when it was beſieged, or elſewhere) as our 
artillery diſplayed this evening for near two hours. The light in- 
fantry are ordered to be immediately completed to five hundred 


> 


* By elevating their guns, at leaſt, ten degrees above the level, 
that the ſhot may bound and roll after they ſtrike. Mortars and 
howitzers are likewiſe frequently ſerved in this manner with great 
ſucceſs, their ſhells doing the execution of ſhot and ſhell, The 

ſurpriſing effect our artillery had upon this fortreſs, when we can- 
nonaded and bombarded it acroſs the river, is to be imputed to 
this method of firing; and ſhot will extend conſiderably farther 
than when diſcharged point blank, It is a very advantageons ir- 
vention, and is aſcribed to the celebrated Marſhal de Vauban: 
for guns are loaded with a ſmaller quantity of powder than uſuai, 
and are conſequently leſs damaged. 
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marched by the road of St. Foix; and formed themſelves 
under the ſhelter of the woods, Whilſt the body of the 


enemies 


— 


rank and file, and they, with the grenadiers, are enjoined to hold 
themſelves in readinels to march at a moment's warning. This 
favourable proſpe& makes no alteration in the uſual ſatigues and 
duty of the garriſon, Half the troops are to take the watch this 
night, and the remainder are likewiſe under orders of readineſs to 
march at the ſhorteſt notice. When Commodore Swanton got 
off Gaſpte, in his paſſage hither, he looked into that bay, and 
there diſcovered the French ſtore-ſhip, which had been obliged to 
put in there laſt November, where ſhe has fince remained: the 
greateſt part of her crew were Syaniards and [talians, with about 
fourſcore French regular ſoldiers, and twenty failors of the ſame 
nation ; this ſhip, which 1s frigate-built, was unrigged, and haul- 
ed up into a creek for the winter; ſhe is between four and five 
hundred tons burden, was formerly Britiſb, called the King George, 
but now the Two Brothers, and commanded by M. de Bufie ; the 
came from Bourdeaux, was pierced for twenty-ſix, but mounts 
only twenty-two guns, nine pounders : her cargo, beſides the ſol- 
diers, confiſts of twenty-four guns and carriages of twenty-four 
pounders, three hundred barrels of powder, a quantity of pro- 
viſions, wine and brandy, a large parcel of blankets, ſmall arms, 
lead and cannon-ſhot, with two iron mortars and beds, a great 
number of ſhells, and a variety of other ſtores ; this valuable 
prize is now in charge with the Eurus ſloop of war, and is ex- 
pected up to-day. She was the chief of M. de Lewi's hopes, as 
they had intelligence of her being at Gaſpce ſoon after ſhe arrived 
there; but, fortunately for us, the winter then ſetting in, it was: 
not poſſible for her to proſecute her voyage ; the greateſt part of 
her crew deſerted her at Gate, and wandered through the woods 
until they reached fort Cumberland in Nowa Scotia, where they 
made loud complaints of the ill uſage they received, and declared, 
it it had not been for the regular ſoldiers, they would have cut 
off the Frenchmen, and bore away for Halifax. 

 I75th. The enemy diſcharged a volley of mvuſketry from their 
imrenchments towards the garriſon, which, as we ſuppoſed, was 
prendre leur derniere conge ; ſor a Lieutenant *, with a ſmall re- 
connoitring party, being ſent out, found the trenches abandoned, 
marched into them, and immediately tranſmitted notice thereof to 


_ the governor ; whereupon the light infantry and grenadiers in- 


* Lieutenant M*Alzin, of the Royal Americans, a briſk, aQive 
Officer. 
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enemies army was yet unformed, the Engliſh troops attack- 
ed their van, both on the right and left, with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity, 


— ————— W 


ſtantly puſhed out, and early this morning his excellency followed 
with a detachment from the ten regiments, and the whole pro- 
ceeded to Lorette ; eagerly hoping to come up with the cream of 
the French army, and pay them off for all our ſufferings ſince the 
27th ultimo. Unfortunately they had croſſed the river Cape Rouge, 
before we reached Lorette : ſome ſtragglers however fell into our 
hands, and we had nearly ſurpriſed a body of Indians in the ham- 
let of St. Foy, who, upon fight of our van, threw down their arms 
and packs, ſet up a hideous ſhout, diſperſed themſelves, and got 
inſtantaneouſly clear of us. All the ſick and wounded of the ene- 
my, among whom were many Officers, who had been diſtributed 
among the neighbouring houſes and pariſhes, were made priſoners: 
and the General, perceiving it to no purpoſe to continue the pur- 
ſuit any farther, refreſhed his troops, and marched back to his 
garriſon, where he found a polite billet from M. de Lewi, recom- 
mending the priſoners and the wounded in the general hoſpital to 
his excellency's care, and aſſuring him he was ſo tender of the 
people who had taken the oath to his Britannic majeſty, that he 
did not inſiſt on their taking up arms, though he had compelled 
them to work for his army, which, he ſaid, he had a right to do, 
in this or any other country, by the rules of war. Our loſs, 
during the fiege, by every accident, men and Officers included, 
did not exceed thirty, killed and wounded ; and, now that our 


affairs havere-aſſumed their former ſucceſsful complexion, to take 


a retroſpective view of the different works performed here within 
theſe twenty days by a handful of men, who have been con- 
tinually haraſſed with labour and watching, both day and night, 
is indeed ſtupendous, beyond conception: however they at length 
find themſelves well recompenſed for all their toils, and are fo 
happy, and in ſuch high ſpirits, that it is impoſſible, even at this 
time, to expreſs their ardent defire for new enterprizes, to which 
they are encouraged by their confidence in our two governors, the 
greateſt dependence on the Officers their fellow-labourers, and 
their own ſtrength, far ſurpaſſing, till now, their moſt ſanguine 
ideas. The enemy certainly abandoned their camp, and retired 
in the moſt precipitate manner, leaving their tents, caunon, mor- 
tars, petards *, ſcaling-ladders, and intrenching-tools almoſt in- 

numerable, 


An engine filled with combuſtibles, and fixed by ſcrews with 


a port-fuſe, to the gate of a town, with a view, by its burſting, 
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do make a breach or opening; which it ſeldom fails to do, if * 
perly executed; it was partly to prevent an attempt of this 
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impetuoſity, and drove them from the eminences, though 
they were well maintained; the advanced poſts of the French 


Centre 


— — 


numerable, fire-arms in great abundance, ammunition, baggage, 
and ſome proviſions behind them; we are at a loſs to what cauſe 
to impute this ſhameful flight of an army ſo ſuperior in numbers, 
ſo well provided beyond what we could have expected, and, in 
ſhort, with ſo many other advantages over us, except to a ſuſ- 
picion, as we ſurmiſed, and were afterwards confirmed in by the 
pritoners and deſerters, of our trigates landing ſome freſh troops 
above to charge them in the rear, while the garriſon ſhould ſally 
out, and thereby take them between two fires ; this wiſe con- 
jeQure ſtruck them with ſuch a panic, that they inſtantly forſook 
every other conſideration, except their ſafety, by a haſty and 
inglorious retreat, The loſs of the enemy, from the 27th of 
April, incluſive, has fallen moſtly on their regular and colony 
troops, having one hundred and fifty-two Officers killed and 
wounded ; of the latter twenty-two are ſince dead. The Indians 
committed great diſorders in their camp by getting drunk, plun- 
dering the Officers“ baggage, and cutting up tents : to this end 
they tell upon a ſmall guard of grenadiers, who had the charge of 
the Officers effects, and ſcalped every man, except one, who made 
his eſcape. All the deſerters agree, that our artillery did im- 
menſe execution in their trenches, which 1s partly evident from 
the handles of the wheel-barrows, and other tools, being tinged 
with the blood of their late maſters ; at the time that our ſhips 
worked up to attack their ſquadron, they were ſo prepoſſeſſed 
with our making a ſtrong /ortie to penetrate into their camp, that 
they prepared a large column of ſelect men to oppoſe us: and, 
while this body were forming, a ſhot from the garriſon took them 
in flank, killed fifteen on the (por, and diſabled ſeveral others 
The regiments are ordered to have their barracks cleaned out as 
ſoon as poſſible, that they may break up camp. The guards are 
directed to pay our deliverer, Commodore Swanton, the com pli- 
ments of a Brigadier-General ; and the centries are reminded to 
reſt to the Captains of his majeſty's ſhips. The commanding Of- 
tcers of regiments are deſired to make their men give in to their 


Quarter-Maſters the tents cut up and taken from the enemy's 
| camp this day, in order to be given to Doctor Ruſſel, to make 


int tor their brother-ſoldiers who are wounded, All the dead, 


ind 
chat the governor etected a ravelin to cover Port St. Louis. p 
; Y or 
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centre gave way, without a blow, and fell back upon their 
main army. 

Hitherto 


n 


for the future, are to be interred in the burying- ground of the 
ſeminary. Detachments are ordered to level the enemy's intrench- 
ments, and huts, which they had erected for ſtorehouſes. 

18th. The troops decamped this day, and returned to their 
quarters. Lord Colwille's fleet are at length arrived in the bay, 
and were ſaluted by the garriſon. In the evening four Officers 
and one hundred light infantry were ordered out to ſcour the coun- 
try. The French Officers and others a the general hoſpital affirm, 
that M. de Levi did not intend to fight us, upon his marching 
down with his army into our precincts, except he ſhould be at- 
tacked ; and much leſs had he any thoughts of opening a battery 
againſt the town; his plan being only to inveſt the place, and 
have every thing in readineſs, in caſe a French fleet ſhould poſſeſs 
the river St. Lawrence before a Britiſh, or that the Two Brothers 
ſtoreſhip, from Gaſpee, on which was his principal dependence, 
had arrived time enough to enable him to beſiege us in form: but 
the Canadians, elated with the ſucceſs of their victory, beſought 
their General, in the moſt earneſt manner, * to 1 with the 
© artillery and ammunition in his poſſeſſion, aſſuring him, if he 
* would make a breach or opening in any part of our works, 
they would force their way in, without requiring the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance from the regular troops.“ An extraordinary guard is 
mounted at the Foulsn, to take charge of the artillery and ſtores 
found in the enemy's camp, until they can be removed, 

19th. The Leofioff and Diana not being yet returned, the Hun- 
ter ſloop worked up this morning in queſt of them ; and, in ſome 
hours after, the Diana and Hunter returned to the fleet before 
the town, but the other unfortunately ran upon ſome unknown 
rocks, and inſtantaneouſly went to the bottom: luckily the Offi- 
cers and men were preſerved, and taken on board the other frigate ; 
this diſaſter however happened in an excellent cauſe, for it was 
not until after they had completely deſtroyed the enemy's ſquadron, 
being ſix in number. The /a Marie was laden with wounded 
Officers and ſoldiers, therefore went off early in the day; and, 
the navigation of St. Peter's lake being very ſhallow, ſhe thought 
proper to lighten, by heaving her guns over-board, as has been 
already related, to prevent her falling into our hands, or ſharing 
the fate of her colleagues. We have now in the baſon fix ſhips 
of the line, with ſeven frigates and ſloops of war: a moſt grateful 
proſpect to the remains of our ſhattered army, and the Britiſb 


traders, who wintered here with us. It is amazing to ſee the - 
| fe 
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Hitherto the fortune of the field was favourable to the 
Engliſh ; but now the advantages they had obtained brought 
| them 


_ _ — — 7 — 8 —— ñ 


NS oo oc a 


fe& of our artillery in the environs of the late French camp and 
circumjacent country, for the extent of almoſt two tniles ; the 
ground being ploughed up by our richechet firing. The enemy 
did not bury our dead, but ſuffered them to be ſcalped and 
mangled in an unheard of manner, drew them away clear of their 
camp, and left them for ravenous birds and beaſts to prey upon. 
The detachment of light infantry returned to-day ; they found 
the enemy in the neighbourhood of Cape Rouge, where they have 
eſtabliſhed a new poſt: as our people received orders not to mo- 
leſt them, except they were attacked, they contented themſelves 
with bringing off a number of cattle from their precincts. One 
half of the men off duty are ordered immediately for fatigue ; 
they are to be employed in replacing the ſtores and proviſions that 
had been diſperſed for ſafety, in different places, during the ſiege. 
One Major, five Captains, ten Subalterns, thirty non-commiſſion- 
ed Officers, ten Drummers, and five hundred privates, are ordered 
to parade to- morrow morning, at four o'clock, with arms and 
ammunition complete. General Murray returns his hearty 
* thanks to both Officers and men, for the great zeal and diligence 
* they have ſhewn during the fiege, by which the moſt ſanguine 
expectations of the enemy have been effectually defeated ; he 
* will not fail, by the firſt and earlieſt opportunity, to report the 
* fame to his majeſty : he cannot doubt but this little army has an 
entire confidence in thoſe that command them, and will chear- 
fully aſſiſt in accompliſhing the conqueſt of a country now at 
its laſt gaſp.— Thoſe Officers and ſoldiers who lent money to the 
* Government, in the beginning of the winter, are defired to ap- 
a m_ the Secretary, who will pay them the principal and in- 
* tereſt,” . | | 
20th. Ships are working up, by every tide, with ſtores, liquor, 
and proviſions of all kinds; the Captains guards are now reduced 
to two only, In the late naval engagement between our frigates 
and thoſe of the enemy, which, from firſt to laſt, continued one 
hour and two thirds, we had two ſeamen killed and ſeveral 
wounded ; M. Vaugeulin, and his men, are priſoners ; moſt of 
the other crews went aſhore and eſcaped; before the- French 
ſhips were burned, Captain Deane humanely ſent a flag of truce 
to the enemy, to acquaint them with his intentions ; and therefore 
defired they might take their wounded men out of them, which 
was complied with. | 
Y 2 The 
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them full on the main army of the French, which formed 
in columns, and advanced with great rapidity to ſupport 
their 


/ 

The Major's detachment, of five hundred men, attempted to 
croſs Charles's river this morning, but, the waters being too high, 
they were obliged to deſiſt, and return to the 7 ; their deſti- 
nation is to ſearch the neighbouring hamlets for fire- arms, and to 
compel the inhabitants to come and level the enemy's intrench- 
ments. There is a man here who is a Britiſh ſubject, and, when 
a boy, was made priſoner by the Indians on the back ſettlements 
of Mend, was afterwards ſold to the French, and has 
lived here for many years; but, (till retaining his natural affection 
for his own people, upon the ſurrender of Quebec, laſt year, he 
ſubmitted to the Governor, and made him an offer of his ſervice; 
his name is Davis, and, by his converſing fluently in the French 
tongue, has rendered himſelf uſeful to his excellency in the capaci- 
ties of domeſtic and purveyor, dul ing the courſe of this winter. 
After the 28th of April, this man, being ſent down the river in a 
Canoe, in ſearch of a fleet, was taken by one of the veſſels de- 
tached by the enemy at the time of the blockade; from thence 
he was put aſhore, and tranſmitted to the French camp, either 
on ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy, or in hopes, from the good uſage 
he had always met with in Canada, he would render them ſome 
notable ſervice : at firſt they gave him kind and ſoothing treatment, 
but, ſeeing it was ineffeQtual, they threatened to hang him, if he 
would not be communicative, and give them intelligence of our 
real numbers, operations, &c, &, Davis, however, being 
thoroughly attached to the Britiſb intereſt, remained impenetrably 
ſecret, pleading ignorance of the military, and of all our tranſ- 
actions; at length the ſiege being raiſed, he was left at liberty and 
came back to us, By him we learn, that the enemy buried twelve 
hundred men the day after the action; that their whole loſs was 
nineteen hundied, ainong whom one hundred and fixty Officers 
were killed and wounded ; and, of the latter, twenty-eight are 
ſince dead: that, in their camp and trenches, they had near a 
thouſand killed and diſabled by our artillery ; and that, in the 
courſe of the fiege, the enemy had reſolved on. two particular 
nights to ſtorm the garriſon, for which purpoſe every neceflary 
preparation was made, and would have been executed, had it not 
been for the inceſſant and formidable fire we maintained on both 
theſe critical nights, which rendered it impoſſible for men to 
ſtand before it; they alſo had ſcouts to reconnoitie us in the night- 
time, and finding we were not to be ſurpriſed, they reſigned their 
projet. Davis farther adds, that every man of the conquered 

Country, 
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their broken vanguard. The fire became very hot, and ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of our troops; whilſt thofe of the enemy 
x having 


country, fit to bear arms, joined M. de Levi after the engage- 
ment, except the citizens of Quebec. This day I procured the 
reading of a manuſcript fragment found in the enemy's camp; 
it was part of the journal of a French Officer, wrote in an epiſto- 
lary manner, as if intended to be tranſmitted to Europe; the 
author therein * n—_— great aſtoniſhment at ſeeing us march 
* out of our garriſon on the morning of the 28th of April, and 
much greater at our femerity in advancing to give them battle ; 
for that it was not their intention to fight or diſturb us, but only 
* to cut off our communication with the country by a line of in- 
® * trenchment, and wait the arrival of a fleet, which would deter- 
| maine their and our fate together with that of Canada; that, if 


, we had kept our high advantageous ground with our artillery, 
. bon the day of action, inſtead of marching down into a moraſs 
a of ſnow and water, it is probable we might have carried the 
2 day, and obliged them to deſert their enterpriſe. This ſelt-ſuf- 
. * ficient journalitt adds, that the Britiſb behaved well, until they 


* advanced upon us with their bayonets, which, according to 
cuſtom, threw us into contuſion, and compelled us to give up 
the conteſt ”—I ſhall only obſerve, in anſwer to this aſſertion 
from the pen of an enemy, that the armaments of that nation, 
both by ſea and land, have always preferred engagiag at an im- 
moderate diſtance, and that, conſcious of their being remarkable 
for their backwardneſs to cloſe fighting, they are ever ready to 
reflect on their enemies in this particular, hoping, by ſuch a re- 
BY crimination, to extol themſelves and ftrike terror into our forces to 
By ſucceeding generations; moreover, there are ſo-many recent inſtan- 
ces, as well as antient records, of the prowefs of the Britiſh 
= troops, and the modeſty of the French, in fighting or puſhing 
bapyonets, that they are aſhamed of it, and, not daring to acquit 
= themſelves of fo juſt a reproach, when occaſion offers, they are 
forced to have recourſe to their own fruitful inventions and diſin- 
genuous ſubterfuges :—1 ſhall only ſubjoin, that I have frequently 
had the honour of meeting them in the courſe of my ſervice, and 
never ſaw them diſpoſed to come to the diſtance of piſtol-ſhot, 
much leſs to bayonet-puſhing. 

25th. Several tribes of Indians have ſent a deputation to the 
Governor to treat for peace. The troops and women are now 
directed to be victualled at the uſual allowance, as in the winter. 

An Officer failed, this day, expreſs to General Amberft, by the 
way of Boſton, Captain Deane has been tried for the loſs of the 


T-0 | Leejioff, 
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having ſupported their centre, wheeled round the flanks of 
ihe Britiſh army to the left and right, and formed a ſemi- 
circle, which threatened to cloſe upon our rear. Proper 
movements were made to protect the flanks; but it was 
evident the army was in the greateſt danger, not only of a 
defeat, but of ſeeing itſelf ſurrounded, and its retreat to 
Quebec entirely intercepted. Near one thouſand men, ſol- 
diers and officers, (a third of the army) had been, by this 
time, killed and wounded. Nothing could be now thought 
of but as ſpeedy a retreat as poſſible; and in this there 
were difficulties, which nothing but the bravery of the ſol- 
diery and the ſkill and ſpirit of the officers could overcome. 
They gained Quebec with little loſs in the purſuit ; but 
they were obliged to leave their cannon, which they could 
not bring off, on account of the wreaths of ſnow, which 
even in this advanced ſeaſon, and in the temperate latitude 
of 47, ſtill lay upon the ground. The French loſt at leaſt 
two thouſand in the action. 

When the account of this victory arrived in Europe, the 
French were, for a while, infinitely elated. The blow was 
ſenſibly felt in England. Our ſanguine hopes were at once 
ſunk. If Quebec was loſt, it was evident that the greateſt 


difficulties muſt have ariſen to our affairs in America, and 


the reduction of Canada muſt become the work of more 
than one campaign. - Nobody imagined that the town could 
hold out longer after ſuch a defeat; and the fleet ſent from 


| Leoftoff, and honourably acquitted, Captain Schomberg, and Ma- 
jor Maitland, Deputy-Adjutant General, fell down the river 10 
take their paſſage for England ; they are charged with diſpatches 
from Lord Colville, General Murray, and Commodore Swanton: 
the General ſent a very ſenſible and truly ſpirited letter to the de- 
cretary of State, containing a moſt ſatisfactory account of the 
various Occurrences previous and ſubſequent to all our late 
troubles and difficulties ; but, as I have already given a minute 
detail of theſe ſeveral tranſactions, I think it needleſs to treſpaſs 
on the reader by a repetition of them. 
30th, This day we had divine ſervice, and a ſolemn thankF 
giving, for the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in Canada. 
Here I ſhall cloſe the account of this memorable and fatiguing 
ſiege, of much credit to the perſeverance and courage of the 


Britiſh troops. 
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Europe to reinforce the place was then at a great diſtance. 

Nevertheleſs all things were prepared at Qgebec, for a 
vigorous defence. The late check he had received, only 
rouſed the governor to more ſtrenuous efforts. He knew 
that the loſs of the place would be attributed to the teme- 
rity of his councils; he was ſenſible that in proportion to 
the honours paid by the public to thoſe who had conquered 
Quebec, would their indignation fall upon thoſe by whom 
it ſhonld happen to be loſt; and that in general nothing 
makes a worſe figure, than a raſhneſs which 1s not fortu- 
nate. Theſe thoughts were perpetual ſtings to a mind like 


his, paſſionately deſirous of glory; and that very diſpoſition 


which led him to fight unſucceſsfully with a weak army, 
gave him activity and ſucceſs in the defence of a weak forti- 
fication, | 

The French, whoſe whole hope of ſucceſs depended on 
perfecting their work before a Britiſh ſquadron could ar- 
rive, loſt not a moment's time to improve their victory. 
They opened trenches before the town the very night of 
the battle. But it was the 11th of May before they could 
bring two batteries to play upon the fortifications. They 


were greatly deficient in this reſpect. Their accounts ſay, 


they had no more than twelve pieces of iron artillery, 
which carried twelve pound balls. The Engliſh train, was, 
without compariſon, ſuperior. Before the French had opened 
their batteries, one hundred and — two pieces of cannon 


were placed on the ramparts. The fire of the beſiegers was 


therefore always ſlack, interrupted, and of little effect. 

Notwithſtanding the weakneſs of the enemies fire, the 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh artillery, and the reſolution of the 
governor and garriſon, the relief of the place depended en- 
tirely on the early arrival of the Britiſh fleet, which was 
looked out for every hour with the moſt anxious expectati- 
on, Had any French ſhips of force come before the Eng- 
liſh, it was the general opinion that the place muſt inevi- 
tably have fallen into their hands. 

On the gth of May, to the great joy of the garriſon, 
an Engliſh frigate anchored in the baſon, and brought them 
an account tnat the Britiſh ſquadron, commanded by Lord 
Colville, was then in the river. On the 16th, a ſhip of 
the line and a frigate arrived; the next morning the two 
frigates were ſent to attack the French ſquadron above the 
4 tow u. 
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town. They executed their commiſſion ſo well, that, ina 
moment, all the French veſſels, of whatever kind, were diſ- 
perſed, and the greateſt part deſtroyed or taken. 

M. Levi, who had the mortification to behold from the 
eminences this action, which, at one ſtroke, put an end to 
all the hopes he had conceived from the late victory, was 
perſuaded that theſe frigates, by the boldneſs of their man- 
ner, muſt have been the vanguard of a conſiderable rein- 
forcement; and that too cloſe at hand: He therefore raiſed 
the ſiege in the utmoſt hurry and precipitation, leaving be- 
hind all his artillery, and a great part of his ammunition 
and baggage, although Lord Colville, with the reſt of the 
ſquadron, did not arrive at Quebec until two days after (4). 

| Thus 


— 


— * Md _—— * 


(a) The Hon. James Murray's Letter to Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated 
| Quebec, May 25, 1760. 


.81R, 


Home acquainted General Amberſt, three weeks ago, that 
Quebec was beſieged by an army of fifteen thouſand men, I 
think it neceſſary, to do myſelf the honour of addreſſing directly 
to you, the more agreeable news of the ſiege being raiſed, leſt, by 
your receiving the former intelligence, before the latter, ſome 
inconvenience might ariſe to his Majeſty's ſervice, 

By the journal of my proceedings, ſince I have had the com- 
mand here, which J have the honour to tranſmit to you, you will 
peiceive the ſuperiority we have maintained over the enemy, du- 
ring the winter, and that all Lower Canada, from the Point Au 
Tremble, was reduced, and had taken the oath of fidelity to the 
King. You wijl, no doubt, be pleaſed to obſerve, that the ene- 
my's attempts upon our poſts, and ours upon theirs, all tended to 
the honour of his Majeſty's arms ; they were always baffled, and 
we were conſtantly lucky. 

I wiſh I could ſay as much within the walls; the exceſſive cold- 
neſs of the climate, and conſtantly living upon ſalt proviſions, with- 
out any vegetables, introduced the ſcurvy among the troops, which, 
getting the better of every precaution of the officer, and every re- 
medy of the ſurgeon, became as univerſal as it was inveterate, inſo- 
much, that, before the end of April, one thouſand were dead, and 
above two thouſand of what remained, totally unfit for ſervice. 

In this ſituation, I received certain intelligence, that the Che- 
valier de Levi was aſſembling his army, which had been cantoned 
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Thus was fortunately preſerved from the moſt imminent 
danger, the moſt conſiderable place we had taken in the 
war; and that which gave us the moſt deciſive advantage. 
The 


— 


in the neighbourhood of Montreal; that he had compleated his 

eight battalions, and forty companies of the Troops de Colonie, 

from the choice of the Montrealiſts; had formed theſe forty 

companies into four battalions; and was determined to beſiege 

us, the moment that Sr. Lawrence was open, of which he was 

entirely maſter, by means of four King's frigates, and other craft, 
roper for this extraordinary river, 

As I had the honour to acquaint you formerly, that Quebec 
could be looked upon in no other light than that of a ſtrong can- 
tonment, and that any works I ſhould add to it, would be in that 
ſtile, my plan of defence was, to take the earlieſt opportunity of 
entrenching myſelf upon the heights of Abraham, which entirely 
commanded the ramparts of the place at the diſtance of eight hun- 
dred yards, and might have been defended by our numbers againſt 
a large army. But the Chevalier de Levi did not give me time to 
take the advantage of this ſituation ; the 23d, 24th, and 25th of 
April, | attempted to execute the projected lines, for which a 


proviſion of faſcines, and of every neceſſary material, had been 


made, but found it impracticable, as the earth was ſtill covered 


with ſnow in many places, and every where impregnably bound 


up by the froſt. 

The night of the 26th, I was informed, the enemy had landed 
at Point Au Tremble ten thouſand men, and five hundred barbari- 
ans. The poſt we had taken at the embouchure of the river Cap- 
rouge (the moſt convenient place for diſembarking their artillery 
and ftores, and for ſecuring their retreat) obliged them to land 
where they did, twenty miles higher up. 

The 27th, having broke down all the bridges over the Caprouge, 
and ſecured the landing places at Sillery, and the Foulon, I march- 
ed with the grenadiers picquets, Amberſt's regiment, and two 
held pieces, and took pott ſo advantageouſly, as to fiuſtrate the 
ſchemes they had Jaid of cutting off our poſts. They had begun 
to form from the defile they were obliged to paſs, but thought 
proper to retreat, on reconnoitring our poſition ; and about four 
this afternoon we marched back to town, having wirhdrawn all 
our poſts, with the loſs of two men only, though they did every 
thing in their power to haraſs the rear. 

he enemy was greatly ſuperior in number, it is true ; but 
when I conſidered that our little army was in the habit of beating 


that 
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The triumph of the French, and the anxiety of England, 
were but ſhort. The account of the ſiege, and the raiſing 
it, followed cloſe on the heels of each other. And there 


Was 


that enemy, and had a very fine train of field artillery; that ſhut- 
ting ourſelves up at once within the walls, was putting all upon 
the ſingle chance of hoiding out for a conſiderable time, a wretch- 
ed fortification ; a chance which an action in the field could hard- 
ly alter, at the ſame time it gave an additional one, perhaps a 
better, I reſolved to give them battle; and if the event was not 
proſperous, to hold out to the laſt extremity, and then to retreat 
to the iſle of Orleans, or Coudres, with what was left of the gar- 
riſon, to wait for reinforcements. 

This night the neceſſary orders were given, and half an hour 
after ſix next morning, we marched with all the force I could 
muſter, viz.. three thouſand men, and formed the army on the 
heights, in the following order; Amberſt's, Anſtruther's ad bat- 
talion of Royal Americans, and Wabb's, compoſed the right Bri- 
gade, commanded by Col. Burton: Kennedy's, Laſcelles's, High- 
landers, and Townſhend's, the left brigade, commanded by Col. 
Fraſer : Otway's, and the third battalion of Royal Americans, 
were the corps de reſerve. Major Dalling's corps of light infantry 
covered the right flank, and Capt. Hazzen's company of rangers, 
with one hundred volunteers, under the command of Capt. Donald 
Macdonald, a brave and experienced officer, covered the left, The 
battalions had each two field pieces. 

While the line was forming, I reconnoitred the enemy, and 
perceived their van had taken poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds, 


three quarters of a mile in our front, but that their army was up- 


on the march, in one column, as far as I could ſee, I thought 
this the lucky moment, and moved with the utmoſt order to at- 
tack them before they had formed. We ſoon beat them from the 
heights they had poſſeſſed, tho' they were well diſputed ; and 
Major Dalling, who cannot be too much commended for his be- 
haviour this day, and his ſervices during the winter, forced their 
corps of grenadiers from a houſe and windmill they had taken 
hold of, to cover their left flank. Here he, and ſeveral of his offi- 


cers were wounded ; his men, however, purſued the fugitives to 


the corps which were now formed to ſuſtain them. They halted, 
and diſperſed along the front of the right, which prevented that 
wing from taking advantage of the firſt impreſſion they had made 
on the enemy's left. They had immediately orders given them to 
regain the flank, but, in attempting this, they were charged, 

—_ thrown 
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was nothing now to cloud the proſpect of the certain re- 
duction of Canada, by the united efforts of three Engliſh 
armies, who, by different routs, were moving to attack thoſe 

| parts 


— 


thrown into diſorder, retired to the rear, and from the number of 
officers killed and wounded, could never again be brought up, 
during the action. Ozrwway's was inſtantly ordered to advance, 
and ſuſtain the right wing, which the enemy in vain made two at- 
tempts to penetrate. On theſe occaſions, Capt.. Ince, with the 
grenadiers of Otwway's, were diſtinguiſhed, While this paſſed 
there, the left were not idle; they had diſpoſſeſſed the enemy of 
two redoubts, and ſuſtained with unparalleled firmneſs the bold 
united efforts of the enemy's regulars, Indians and Canadians, 
till, at laſt fairly fought down, and reduced to a handful, though 
ſuſtained by the 3d battalion of Royal Americans from the reſerve, 
and Kennedy's from the centre, where we had nothing to fear, 
they were obliged to yield to ſuperior numbers, and a freſh column 
of Rouſſillon, which penetrated. 

The diſorder of the left was ſoon communicated to the right; 
but the whole retired in ſuch a way, that the enemy did not ven- 
ture upon a briſk purſuit, We left moſt of our cannon, as the 
roughneſs of the ground, and the wreaths of ſnow, made it im- 
poſlible to bring them off ; what could not be brought off were 
nailed up. 

Our killed and wounded amounted to one third of thoſe in the 
field ; that of the enemy, by their own confeſſion, exceeds two 
thouſand five hundred men ; which may be readily conceived, as 
the action laſted an hour and three quarters. 

Here I think it my duty to expreſs my gratitude to the officers 
in general, and the ſatisfaction I had in the bravery of all the 
troops. | 

On the night of the 28th, the enemy opened trenches againſt 
the town; and, at the ſame time, we ſet to work within, to fortify 
it, which we never had in our ——_—_ attempt ſooner, from the 
ſeverity of this climate during the winter, and the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of executing works of more immediate importance laſt au- 
tumn, before the froſt ſet in. I wanted the aſſiſtance of Major 
Mackeller, the chief engineer, dangerouſly wounded in the action; 


| his zeal for, and knowledge in the ſervice, is well known; but 


the alacrity of the garriſon made up for every defect. 

My journal of the ſiege, which accompanies this, ſets forth in 
full what was done ; and I flatter myſelf, the extraordinary per- 
formances of the handful of brave men I had left, will pleaſe his 
majeſty, 
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parts of it which till remained to France. In the mean 
time that haughty power was obliged to fit the important 
ſpectator of the ruin of her colonies, without being able 


to 


2 


majeſty, as much as they ſurpriſed us who were eye witneſſes to 
them. 

Great praiſe is due to Commodore Swanton, and the Captains 
Schomberg and Deane ; I have not words to expreſs the readineſs, 
vivacity, and valour they thewed in attacking and deſtroying the 
enemy's iquadron. Captain Deane has loſt his ſhip ; but it was in 
a good cauſe, and he has done honour to his country. 

The morning of the 27th of May, I had intended a ſtrong ſor- 
tie, to have penetrated into the enemy's camp, which, from the 
information of the priſoners J had taken, and the concurrent ac- 
count of the deſerters, I conceived to be very practicable. 

For this purpoſe, I had ordered the regiments of Amber, 
Townſhend, Laſcelles, Anſtrutber, and Highlanders, with the 
3 and light intantry under arms, but was informed by 

ieut. M* Alpin, ot my battalion (whom [I ſent out to amuſe the 
enemy with ſmall fallies) that their trenches were abandoned. 

| inſtantly puthed out at the head of theſe corps, not doubting 
but we mult have overtaken and forced their rear, and had ample 
revenge for the 28th of April; but I was diſappointed, for they 
had croſſed the river Carouge. before we could come up with 
them. However, we took leveral priſoners, and much baggage, 
which would otherwile have eſcaped. They left their camp 
ſtanding ; all their baggage, ſtores, magazines of proviſions and 
ammunition, thirty-tour pieces of battering cannon, four of which 
are braſs twelve pounders, ten field pieces, fix mortars, four pe- 
tards, a large quantity of ſcaling ladders and entrenching tools be- 
yond number; and have retired to their former alylum, Jacques 
Cartier, From the information of priſoners, deſerters and ſpies, 

proviſions are very ſcarce : ammunition does not abound ; and the 
greateſt part of the Canaclians have deſerted them. At preſent 
they do not exceed five thouſand men, The minute I am joined 
with that part of my garriſon, which was ſent from hence laſt au- 
tumn, I ſhall endeavour to co-operate with Mr. Amber /t, towards 
compleating the reduction of this country; though, it rightly in- 
formed, he can hardly act by the lakes before the month of Fuly, 
of which I am the more convinced, becauſe from the intelligence 
forwarded to him laſt February, of the enemy's deſigns, by Lieut. 


Mantuſor, he would certainly have been upon them before now, 
bad it been at all practicable. 


Major 
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to ſend them the ſmalleſt ſuccour. It was then ſhe found 
what it was to be inferior at ſea, 

We ſhall reſume the American affairs, when we have re- 
viewed the ſcenes that began, about this time, to open on 
the theatre of Europe. 


CHAT 


— 


Ma jor Maitland, the bearer of theſe diſpatches, who has ated 


as Adjutant-General this lait winter, is well acquainted with all 


our tranſaQtions here; he has a thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try, and can give you the belt lights with regard 10 the meaſures 
farther to be taken, relative to his majeſty's views in Canada. 

I cannot finiſh this long letter, without obſerving how much 1 
think myſelf obliged to the Lieut. Governor, Colonel Burton; 
his activity and zeal were * 7 org during the whole courſe of 
this winter's campaign, and I flatter myſelf, Sir, you will be 
pleaſed to lay his ſervices before his majetty. | 

P. 8. Since I have wrote the above, a nation of [Indians has 
ſurrendered, and entered into an alliance with us, 


1 bave the honour to be, 
With great regard, 
S 1 R, yours, c. 
JAMES MURRAY. 
Admiralty-Office, Tune 27, 1760. 


APTAIN Schomberg arrived this morning, with diſpatches 

from Lord Colville, and Commodore Swanton, dated at Que- 
bec, the 24th of May, giving an account, that, on the 1ith of 
that month, the latter arrived at the Ifle of Bec, in the river St. 
Lawrence, with the Van-guard and Diana, where he intended to 
wait for ſuch of his ſquadron as had ſeparated from him in his paſ- 
ſage from England ; but having, on the 14th, received advice 
from Brig. Gen. Murray, that the enemy had beſieged Quebec, he 
got under tail with the utmoſt diſpatch, and anchored above Point 
Levi the 15th in the evening, where he found the Leoftoffe, one 
of his ſquadron, which arrived a few days before, and whole com- 
mander, Capt. Deane, immediately came off to him with a meſſage 
from the General, earneſtly recommending the ſpeedy removal of 
the French naval force above the town, conſiſting oi two frigates, 
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CHAP. II. 


Diſtreſs of Saxony. M. Broglio commands the main body of 
the French army. St. Germain commands on the Rhine, 
Engliſh army reinforced. King of Pruſſia's loſſes. Thea. 
tre of the war in the eaſt of Germany. Poſitions of the 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies. Battle of Landſbut. Pruſ- 
fran army under Fouquet deſtroyed. 


Winter remarkably ſevere ſucceeded the bloody cam- 
A paign of 1758. At Bareith in the night of the 16th 
of December, the cold was inſupportable. Reaumur's 
thermometer was ſunk to fifteen, which is preciſely the ſame 
degree it fell to in 1709. A year like this diſtinguiſhed by 
the intenſeneſs of the cold, and the fury of war. Birds 


dropped dead in their flight. At Leipſic ten centinels were 


froze to death. An infeCtious diſeaſe, which began in the 
armies, diffuſed itſelf among the inhabitants of Saxony, and 
made 


two armed ſhips, and many ſmaller veſſels ; in conſequence of 
which he ordered Capt. Schomberg of the Diana, and Capt. Deane 
of the Loeſtoffe, to ſlip their cables early the next morning, and 
attack the enemy ; but they were no ſooner in motion, than the 
enemy fled in the greateſt hurry and diſorder : the Pomona, one 
of the frigates, was driven on ſhore above Cape Diamond ; the 


Atalanta, the other frigate, run aſhore, and was burnt at Point 


Au Tremble, about ten leagues above the town ; and moſt of the 
other ſhips and veſſels were likewiſe driven athore, or effectually 
deſtroyed. 

The night following, the enemy raiſed the fiege of Quebec 
very precipitately, leaving their cannon, ſmall arms, ſtores, &c. 
behind them, 

The Leoftoffe run upon ſome unknown rocks in purſuit of the 

enemy, and was irrecoverably loſt, but the officers and men were 
ſa ved. 
Lord Col ville failed from Halifax, with the ſquadron unde 
his command, the 22d of April, but did not arrive at Quebec till 
the 18th of May, having been much retarded in his paſſage by 
thick fogs, great quantities of ice, and contrary winds. 


[ Gazette Extraordinary. | 
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made a dreadful havock. A peſtilential contagion raged a- 
mong the cattle. Famine was ſoon added to the reſt of 
their calamities ; and every miſery that can afflia mankind, 
was poured out upon that unfortunate people with the moſt 
liberal meaſures. There was no proſpeCt of an allevation of 
theſe diſtreſſes. On the contrary, the ſufferings of the peo- 
ple only made their ſovereigns more earneſt tor revenge; 
and out of the general want a reſource aroſe to their armies, 
who were the more readily recruited, becauſe the ſcanty 
pay and ſubſiſtence of a ſoldier, became an object of envy 
to the wretched peaſantry in moſt of theſe countries; and 
death ſeemed more honourable and leſs certain by the ſword, 
than by penury and diſeaſe. 

France and England vied in their endeavours to augment 
their forces in Germany, M. Broglio had now the com- 
mand of the grand army, and the ſole conduct of the gene- 
ral plan of operations. He had early, in this year, been 
honoured with the ſtaff of a marſhal of France. And no- 
thing was omitted to give luſtre to his command, and to 
furniſh him with every means of exerting his talents. His 
corps was augmented to near one hundred thouſand effective 
men. 'Thirty thouſand drawn out of their quarters in Duſ- 
ſeldorp, Cleves, Cologne and Weſel, and compleated by 
draughts from France, formed a ſeparate army on the Rhine, 
under the Count de St. Germain. This diſpoſition was 
made not only to divide the attention of the allied army, but 
to prevent the ill conſequences of the miſunderſtanding 
which was known to ſubſiſt between this general and the 
Duke de Broglio. The third army propoſed at the cloſe of 
the foregoing campaign did not appear. 

On the fide of England, the preparations were not leſs 
conſiderable in proportion to her ability for that kind of war. 
Six regiments of foot commanded by Major General Grif- 
fin, were forthwith ſent to reinforce the allied army. 
Elliot's regiment of light horſe ſoon followed them. At 
the opening of this campaign, we had in Germany twelve 
regiments of heavy, and one of light horſe ; and twelve 
regiments, with two Highland battalions of foot ; the whole 
amounted to near twenty-two thouſand men. In the courſe 
of the ſummer, they were further reinforced to near twenty- 
five thouſand. Such a number of Britiſh troops, ſerving 
in one army, had not been ſeen on the continent for two 
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hundred years paſt. The allied army indeed fell ſhort of the 
French in numbers; but they exceeded it in the quality of 
the troops. Thoſe newly arrived from England were freſh 
but not undiſciplined ; the old were indeed haraſſed, but 
they had been accuſtomed to victory. 
In the beginning ot the year, the death of the 
Jan. 31. Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel had excited ſome ap- 
prehenſions; the diſpoſitions of the ſucceſſor were 
uncertain ; and his withdrawing himſelf from the cauſe of 
the allies would have made a breach in their army, that it 
would have proved almoſt impoſſible to ſtop. But theſe 
fears were ſoon diſſipated. The new Landgrave, among the 
very firſt acts of his government, gave the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of his ſteady adherence to the ſyſtem of his father, and even 
agreed to add confiderably to the Heſſian troops in the pay 
of Great Britain ; ſo that all things promiſed as favourably 
for the allies, as could have been expected from their ir- 
remediable inferiority in numbers. 

The King of Pruſſia was under far greater difficulties ; 
he had felt the heavieſt blows, and was moſt ſcanted in the 
means of healing them. „ 

His loſſes were not to be reckoned by the men killed and 
priſoners, but by armies deſtroyed or taken. Forty generals 
had died, or were ſlain in his ſervice, ſince the firſt of Oc- 
tober 1756, excluſive of thoſe who had been wounded, 
diſabled, or made priſoners. And this alone would have 
been a loſs not to be repaired, if theſe murdering wars, 


\ which cut off ſo many experienced officers, did not at the 


ſame time, form ſo many more to ſupply their places. The 
king had renewed his alliance on the former terms with 
Great Britain. By his indetatigable induſtry, no gaps were 
ſeen in his armies. But they were no longer the ſame 
troops; and if the King of Pruſſia had formerly the merit of 
ably commanding the moſt excellent armies, he has now to 


fill up the moſt remarkable ceficiency on the part of his 


troops by his own heroiſm ; and to undertake far more ar- 
duous enterprizes, than his firſt, with infinitely weaker in- 
ſtruments. His affairs wore a bad aſpe& in the opening of 
the former year. In this, they ſeemed altogether deipe- 
rate. 

The Ruſſians had ſuffered ; but they were ſufficiently re- 


inforced. The Swedes, who had been generally obliged to 
give 
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give ground in the winter, had, in that of 1759, the advan- 
tage in ſeveral ſmart ſkirmiſhes, and had even taken priſo- 
ner the Pruſſian general Manteuffel. As to the Auſtrians, 
victorious for a whole campaign almoſt without fighting, 
their armies and magazines were full, their corps compleat, 
their men freſh, vigorous, and full of reſolution. Several 
ſkirmiſhes of conſequence had been fought during the ceſ- 
ſation of the great operations; and they were generally to 
their advantage. | 

The King of Pruſſia was ſenſible, that in this, as in the 
former campaigns, he ſhould be attacked by four armies ; 
and that his dominions would be inveſted upon every fide. 
As theſe operations were very extenſive and complicated, to 
enable the reader to form an idea of the campaign, it will 
not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of the ground the king had to 
defend, which is circumſtanced in this manner, 

To the north is Pomerania. This country is very open 
and it is defended on that part on which the Swedes gene- 
rally act, with but few, and thoſe mean, fortifications, An- 
clam, Demmein and Paſſewalk. But then the Swediſh 
army 1s not numerous, and if they ſhould attempt to pene- 
trate far into the country, they muſt leave Stetin, in which 
there is always a ſtrong garriſon behind them to their left, 
which would render their ſubſiſtence difficult, and their re- 
treat, in caſe of any misfortune, extremely hazardous ; and 
they have not ſufficient ſtrength to maſter this place by a 
regular ſiege. 'This has always proved a check to the pro- 
greſs of that army, even when they have been otherwiſe 
ſucceſsful. | 

This ſame country to the eaſtward of the Oder, is one 
great obje& of the Ruſlian deſigns. Its chief ſtrength in 
this quarter is the town of Colberg ; a place they have 
frequently attempted, but always without ſucceſs. And 
their failure, in this inſtance, has been the main cauſe why 
they have never been able to take winter quarters in the 
King of Pruſſia's dominions, or even during the campaign, 
to make any conſiderable impreſſion upon Pomerania. For 
they can have no communication with their own country by 
ſea, for want of this port. On their rear, lies the exten- 
ſive and inhoſpitable deſert of Waldow; and this, with the 
uncertain diſpoſition of the city of Dantzick, renders their 
ſupplies of proviſion from Poland difficult and precarious. 


2 Neither 
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Neither is it poſſible, in theſe circumſtances, to unite their 
forces with thoſe of Sweden acting in the ſame country. 
The Oder flows between them; which is ſo commanded by 
the city of Stetin, as'to make all communication between 
theſe armies in a great meaſure impraCticable. Inſomuch, 
that on the ſide of Pomerania, the force of theſe two powers 
is compelled to act ſeparately, without concert, and there. 
ſore weakly and ineffectually. | 

To the weſtward, the King of Pruſſia is ſufficiently co- 
vered by the city of Magdebourg, the ſtrongeſt place in his 
dominions, and in that part of Germany, Here are his 
greateſt magazines, and his principal founderies; and this 
1s the repoſitory of whatever he finds neceſſary to place out 
of the reach of ſudden inſult. 

To the ſouthward he is obliged to defend Saxony and Si- 
leſia. Both of theſe countries on their frontiers. towards 
Bohemia, riſe into very rough, broken, and mountainous 
grounds, abounding in advantageous poſts and ſtrong ſitua- 
tions. Luſatia lies between them; a level ſandy plain, (in- 
terſperſed with pine-woods,) extending without any obſta- 
cle to the very gates of Berlin. Through this country the 
king's communication between Sileſia and Saxony muſt be 
kept up, and therefore it has been from the beginning of 
this war, the great ſcene of thoſe remarkable marches and 
counter-marches, by which his Pruſſian majeſty has acqui- 
red ſo great a reputation ; and alſo of thoſe bold and ſudden 
attempts which have diſtinguiſhed ſome of the generals of 
the adverſe party. As an army cannot be advantageouſly 
poſted in this territory, it has not been uſual for a confſider- 
able body to remain there long ; and it is particularly un- 
favourable to defenſive operations. This country may be 
conſidered as the curtin, and the frontiers of Saxony and 
Sileſia as the baſtions, that flank the ſort of fortification 
which the king is to maintain. 

No part of that monarch's territories are naturally more 
defenceleſs than the eaſtern ; at the ſame time that it is at- 
tacked by the moſt powerful of his enemies. A country al- 
together ſandy and level, extends along both ſides of the 
Oder, from the northern frontier of Sileſia, until it meets 
Pomerania, a country of the ſame kind. There is no re- 
fpetable fortification on this ſide; and the river Warta, 
that falls here into the Oder, makes the tranſport of pro- 
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viſions, and, conſequently, the ſubſiſtence of the armies that 
act againſt him, more eaſy. 

As to Sileſia, it is covered on the Bohemian fide with 
mountains, and it contains places of ſuch ſtrength as to be 
above the neceſſity of yielding to the firſt army that appears 
before them. Indeed it is to be remarked, that ſuch a de- 
gree of ſtrength ſeems ſufficient for the kind of ſervice 
which has diſtinguiſhed this war. Never was a war of ſuch 
a length and extent, in which fewer ſieges of conſequence 
have been formed; and the late ſervice, which affords ſo 
large a field for experience in every other ſpecies of military 
operations, affords very little matter of improvement in the 
art of reducing or defending ſtrong places. 

The King of Pruſſia's deſign ſeems to have been to ſave 
himſelf as much as poſſible to the end of the campaign; the 
only time when his ſucceſs might be deciſive, and his ill 
fortune not ruinous. He thercfore formed a defenſive plan. 
In purſuance of this he withdrew his out-poſts from Frey- 


berg, and drawing a chain of cantonments from the foreſt 


of Tharandt on his right to the Elbe, he took a moſt ad- 
vantageous camp between that river and the Multa ; ſtrong- 
ly intrenching it where it had not been previouſly fortified 
by nature ; and furniſhed it with ſo numerous an artillery, 
that they reckoned in their front only two hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon. 

In this ſituation he covered the moſt material parts of 
Saxony, kept the attention of Marſhal Daun's army en- 
gaged, and was enabled to ſend out reinforcements to Prince 
Henry, or elſewhere, as occaſion ſhould require, without 
expoſing one part whilſt he defended the other. 

Whilſt the king's army defended his conqueſts in Miſnia, 
Prince Henry had aſſembled an army about Frankfort on 
the Oder, and took various poſitions about that place and 
Croſſen. In this poſition, he commanded three principal 
communications, in ſuch a manner as to protect at once 
Sileſia, the New Marche of Brandenburgh, and the ave- 
nues to Berlin ; all which were threatened by ſeveral bodies 
of the enemy. General Fouquet had eſtabliſhed his quar- 
ters near the county of Glatz, and whilſt he covered that 
lice of Sileſia, he communicated with Prince Henry, and 
was ſo diſpoſed as to ſend to or receive ſuccours from him, 
35 either party ſhou!d happen to be preſſed. 
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Marſhal Daun, as ſoon as he ſaw that the King of Pruſſia 
had fortified himſelf in this poſt, he too buried himſelf in en- 
trenchments, and kept the moſt attentive eye upon all his 
majeſty's motions. Whilſt he confined himſelf in this po- 
ſition, in order to tie down the King of Pruſſia, general 
Laudohn, with a ſtrong but light and diſincumbered army, 
moved from the camp he had occupied during the winter in 
Bohemia, and preſenting himſelf alternately on the ſide of 
Luſatia, and on the frontiers of Sileſia, threatened ſome- 
times to penetrate as far as Berlin, ſometimes by a bold ſtroke 
to effect a junction with the Ruſſians, and attack Prince 
Henry, ſometimes to fit down before Glatz, Schweidnitz, 
or Breſlau ; and thus the alarm was ſpread upon every ſide, 
not knowing where the ſtorm would fall. 

At length he declared himſelf. Having by ſeveral feints 
perſuaded general Fouquet that his intentions were againſt 
Schweidnitz, that general marched thither a conſiderable 
body of his troops, and left Glatz uncovered. As ſoon as 
Laudohn perceived this movement, he, on his ſide, made 
another, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Landſhut ; and when he 
had taken Landſhut, he pretended a deſign of ſecuring this 
poſt by leaving a ſmall body of troops there. This feint 
alſo ſucceeded, and drew general Fouquet from Schweid- 
nitz back again to Landſhut. He drove the Auſtrians from 
that place without difficulty; but in the mean time Lau- 
dohn made himſelf maſter of ſeveral important paſſes, by 
which he was in ſome ſort enabled to ſurround the corps ot 
General Fouquet. 

The commander finding himſelf in thoſe dangerous cir- 
cumſtances, had nothing left but to fortify his poſt, for- 
merly made a very ſtrong one, with additional works ; 
which he did with ſuch effect, that it had more the reſem- 
blance of a regular fortification than an entrenchment. 
However, the army he commanded was far from numerous; 
and he was obliged to weaken it ſtill farther by a detach- 
ment of two thouſand men, to preſerve, if poſſible, a com- 
munication with Schweidnitz. 

Laudohn longed to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome capital 
ſtroke ; he had now, by a ſeries of very artful movements, 
procured a moſt favourable opportunity. Firſt, therefore, 
he ſhut up with great dexterity the paſſes on every ſide, and 
rendered his adverſary's retreat impraCticable; Then he 

began 
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began an attack on the Pruſſian entrenchments in June 
the dead of the night in three different places. 23• 
The ſignal for the aſſault was given by four hawbitzers 
fired in the air. The Auſtrians ruſhed to the attack with 
uncommon fury, and maintained it with fo ſteady a reſo- 
lution, that, in three quarters of an hour, the two ſtrongeſt 
entrenchments were carried, and the line of communication 
forced. The Pruſſians at day-break found themſelves puſhed 
back from hill to hill, and line to line, to their laſt en- 
trenchments. Their reſiſtance was all along brave, and 
their retreat regular. The enemy purchaſed every advan- 
tage at the deareſt rate; but at laſt preſſed upon every ſide, 
worn down by a terrible ſlaughter, their general diſabled by 
two mortal wounds, at eight in the morning the remnant of 
the army threw down their arms, and ſurrendered on the 
field of battle. 

On the ſide of the vanquiſhed, the ſlain were about four 
thouſand, The priſoners were, one general of foot, namely 
General Fouquet ; two major generals; two hundred and 
thirteen officers of the inferior rank ; and upwards of feven 
thouſand private ſoldiers, fifty-eight pieces of artillery, with 
a number of colours. Never was a more entire and decifive 
victory. The whole army, general, officers, every thing 
was deſtroyed. Scarce three hundred of the body intrench- 
ed by Landſhut eſcaped. The corps alone which was to 
preſerve the communication, together with ſome bodies of 
cavalry who had not been engaged, with difficulty got into 
Schweidnitz, where they expected every moment to be be- 
ſieged. This advantage coſt the Auſtrians above twelve 
thouſand men killed and wounded, 


CHAP. I 
The Auſtrians take Glatz. Situation of the Pruſſian armies. 


King of Pruſſia marches towards Silefia and decerves Mar- 
ſbal Daun. King of Pruſſia returns to Saxony. Siege of 
Dreſden. Town burned, Return of Daun. Siege raiſed. 
Breſlau beſieged by the Auſtrians. March of Prince Henry, 


Laudobn retreats, 


HIS victory was purſued with as much rapidity as it 

was obtained with courage and addreſs. Baron Lau- 

dohn immediately returned back from Landſhut, fell, like 
2 3 a ſtorm, 
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a ſtorm, upon Glatz. Glatz conſiſts of two fortreſſes, the 
old and the new. The old was taken by ſtorm; the new 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. Tuo thouſand brave men and 
ſome good works could not defend it _ the 1mpetuoſity 
of the Auſtrians, One hundred and one pieces of bral; 
cannon were taken. Immenſe magazines of proviſion and 
military ſtores, piled up in this frontier place to favour in 
better times an irruption into Bohemia, fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. Every thing gave way. The poſſeſſion 
of Glatz laid all Sileſia open, and the Auſtrians might 
turn their arms upon any fide without the leaſt danger to 
the freedom of their retreat. Neither was there any ſort 
of army io give the leaſt obſtruction. The King of Pruſ— 
ſia held down by Marſhal Daun, was in Saxony. Prince 
Henry was alſo at a great diſtance towards Cuſtrin. If that 
Prince attempted to move to the relief of Sileſia, he laid 
open Brandenburgh, and even Berlin itſelf to the irruptions 
of the Ruſhans. If he remained in his poſt, Sileſia was in- 
evitably loſt. Even his ſpeedteſt march ſeemed by no means 
a certain way to relieve it. The King was yet further diſ- 
tant; and any motion of his threatened to ſhake and un- 
hinge the whole ſcheme of his defence; expoſing at orce 
Saxony and Berlin. The loſs of his third army, ſmall as 
that army was, laid him under difficulties that ſeemed in- 
ſuperable. | 

Favoured by theſe circumſtances, Laudohn had only to 
chooſe what direction he ſhould give his arms. Sileſia, as 
has been obſerved, lay open before him. He had threat- 
ened Schweidnitz; but he ſaw that Breflau was a place of 
greater conſequence, much more eaſily reduced, and that 
the poſſeſſion of it facilitated a junQion with the Ruſſians; 
a point on which the ultimate improvement of his victory 
wholly depended, The place beſides is of ſo great extent, 
and the works of fo little comparative ſtrength, that he 
had no ſmall hopes of maſtering it before Prince Henry 
could come, if he ſhould at all attempt to come to its re- 
lief. 

He therefore delayed no longer than the march of his 
heavy artillery and the neceſſary preparatives required, to 
lay ſiege to the capital of Sileſia, of whoſe ſafety the molt 
ſanguine friends of his Pruſſian majeſty began to deſpair. 

But in the interval between the battle of Landſhut and 
the commencement of the ſiege of Breſlau, the King 3 

Pruſſia 
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Pruſſia was not idle. His thoughts were continually em. 
ployed to repair this diſaſter ; all ordjnary reſources were 
impracticable or ineffectual. His genius alone could enter 
the liſts with his ill fortune. Placing therefore his hopes in 
himſelf, he aimed by a daring and unexpected ſtroke, to 
draw even from ſo ſevere a misfortune ſome new and more 
brilliant advantages. „ 

In purſuance of the plan he had laid, he diſpo- 
ſed all things for a march towards Sileſia, and July 2. 
had paſſed the Elbe, and penetrated through a woody coun- 
try without oppoſition ; had the enemy been appriſed of his 
march as carly as he began it, it had been attended with 
great and unſurmountable difficulties. Marſhal Daun no 
ſooner had advice of his march, than he allo immediately 
moved with the utmoſt expedition at the head of his main 
army towards Sileſia, leaving the army of the empire, and 
a body under General Lacy, to awe Saxony 1n his abſence, 

The two armies continued their route through Luſatia; 
that of the King oi Pruſſia a little to the northward, that 
of Marſhal Daun to the ſouthward ; both apparently puſh- 
ing towards the ſame object, and with equal eagerneſs. But 
as the army of the Marſhal had rather the ſhorter cut to 
make, and as he moved with far greater and more unaf— 
fected diligence, he got very conſiderably the ſtart of the 
King. | 
When his majeſty was appriſed that Marſhal 
Daun had gained full two days march upon him; July 8. 


| that he had actually arrived at Gorlitz, and was 


puſhing by forced marches to Lauban ; his great purpoſe 
was obtained. Immediately he ſtruck into Marſhal Daun's 
tract, but wheeled into the oppoſite direction, repaſſed the 
Spree near Bautzen, and whilſt every one imagined him an 
the frontiers of Sileſia, he ſuddenly ſprung up like a mine be- 
fore Dreſden. The army of the Empire retired. Lacy's 
corps was obliged to ſhift its ſituation, The Pruſſian gene- 
rals Hulſen and Ziethen, who had probably been prepared 
to act in concert with the king, joined him before 

that place, and knowing there was no room for July 13. 
delay, began the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. 

Then was this moſt unfortunate city a third time expoſed 
to the fury of war. The inhabitants ſuffered in their 
habitations for the weakneſs of the works; and there were 
armies both without and within of ſuch mutval and deter- 
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mined rage, and fo careleſs of all things but their enmity, 
that they little ſcrupled to ſtrike at each other through the 
bodies of the ſuffering Saxons. All Europe had now its 
eyes turned to the event of this maſterly manceuvre ; and 
certainly through the whole courſe of this eventful war, no- 
thing appeared more worthy of regard, nor at any time had 


there been exhibited a piece of generalſhip more compleat, 


than the conduct of the King of Pruſſia's march. 

Since Dreſden had fallen into the hands of the Auſtrians, 
it had been ſtrengthened with the addition of ſeveral new 
works. The burning of the ſuburbs by the Pruſſians, in or- 
der to keep them out, became an advantage to them when 
they came to poſſeſs the town. In ſhort, the place was 
rendered, in all reſpects, more defenſible than formerly. It 
had alſo a very large garriſon under General Macguire, an 
officer of courage and experience, who refolved to maintain 
it to the laſt extremity : when he was ſummoned to ſurren- 
der, he made anſwer, © That it was impoſſible the kin 
could have been appriſed with his being entruſted with the 
command of that capital ; otherwiſe ſo great a captain as 
his majeſty would not make ſuch a propoſal to an officer of 
his ſtanding : that he would defend himſelf to the laſt man; 
and wait whatever the king ſhould think proper to attempt.” 

Both parties being therefore inſpired with the utmoſt re- 
ſolution, the one to attack, the other ta defend, the ſiege 
was puſhed on by every method of force and addreſs ; there 
was ſearce any intermiſſion of aſſaults, furpriſes, coups de 
mains, ſatlies, and all kind of actions uſed on ſuch oc- 
caſions ; and all the moſt vigorous in their way. In the 
mean time three batteries of cannon and mortars played 
continually, but with much greater damage ta the building: 
than effe& on the fortifications. 

Marſhal Daun was in Sileſia when he heard all at once 
of the deceit put upon him by the King of Pruſſia, of his 
return to Saxony, of the ſiege, and the extreme danger of 
Dreſden. His return was as rapid as his march had been, 
On the 19th he appeared within a league of Dreſden. His 
approach only cauſed the Pruffians to redouble their efforts ; 
that day they had receiyed reinforcements of heavy cannon 
and mortars, and battered the place with new fury. The 
cathedral church, the new ſquare, ſeveral principal ſtreets, 


ſome palaces, the noble manufactory of porcelain, were all 
entirely reduced to aſhes. | | 
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The ſiege continued till the 22d. The night of the 21ſt, 
Marſhal Daun had thrown ſixteen battalions into Dreſden. 
It was in vain to continue any longer the pretence of be- 
ſieging a whole army within the town, whilſt, at the ſame 
time, there was another army to reinforce it without. The 
king withdrew his forces without moleſtation from the ſub- 
urbs, though there were three conſiderable armies of the 
enemy in the neighbourhood, beſides that which was within 
the walls. 

Thus ended, without the ſucceſs ſo maſterly a proceed- 
ing deſerved, the King of Pruſſia's famous ſtratagem. But 
| the want of ſucceſs can detract nothing from the merit of 
the meaſure. By drawing Marſhal Daun from Saxony to 
| | Sileſia he gained the uſe of eight days, free of obſtruction 
1 | from the enemy's grand army ; eight days at a time when 
1 'S hours and even moments were critical. In this time he had 
certainly a chance at leaſt of reducing Dreſden ; and by the 


5 


7 poſſeſſion of that place he would have found himſelf infinite- 
e I y better able to carry his arms to the defence of every part 
8 of his territories for the preſent, and for the future would 
( IF have that great place of retreat in caſe of any misfortune. 
; It he failed in this attempt, his affairs were preciſely in their 


former condition; and he could not ſuffer in reputation by 
. KF 28} having made it. 


e ; As the King of Pruſſia could not be blamed for the ſpeedy 
0 return of Marſhal Daun, and the conſequences of that re- 
e > turn; ſo neither in effect could the Marſhal ſuffer any juſt 
> imputation in having been deceived by the king's march. 
e > He knew that there were very plauſible motives to call, and 
d * even to preſs him to move that way. He knew that if the 
75 > King ſhould get into Sileſia without any oppoſition from him, 

Laudohn might not only be deprived of all the advantages 
e be could hope for from his late victory, but, by being at- 


tacked by the united armies of the king and his brother, 
would run the riſque of a defeat that might fully revenge 
that of Landſhut. 

Whatever the merit of either of the commanders might 
be on this occaſjon. it is certain that Laudokn met no Ton- 
ſiderable obſtructi n. 

But Laudohn who ſaw all things prepared for an obſtinate 
defence, did not wholly truſt to his military manceuvres. 
He ſent a letter to the governor, Count Tavenzien, to in- 
timidate him by the diſplay of his ſtrength. He ſent _ 
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that his forces conſiſted of fifty battalions and eighty ſqua- 
drons; that the Ruſſian army of ſeventy-five thouſand men 
were Within three days march ; that it was in vain for the 
governor to expect ſuccour from the King of Pruſſia, who 
was then at the other ſide of the Elbe, that it was ſtill more 
vain to look for relief from Prince Henry, who could ſcarce 
hope to ſtand his own ground againſt the grand army of the 
Ruſſians; that in caſe of obſtinacy he could expect no rea- 
ſonable terms: and that theſe were the laſt that ſhould be 
offered. Moreover he reminded him that the place was a 
mercantile town, not a fortreſs ; and that he could not de- 
tend it without contravening the laws of war. 

"Theſe rules, by which honour is reduced to act, not by 
its own feelings, but according to intrinſical circumſtances ; 
rules by which they have attempted to determine exactly 
and mechanically that niceſt of all lines which diſcriminates 
courage from raſhneis, form one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances 
of the great difference between the ancient and modern 
methods and ideas of war. In the ancient times, a brave 
commander would have anſwered this threatning mellage 
in general terms of defiance. But Count Tavenzien re- 
tpected theſe imaginary laws. He took care to prove that, 
in defending the town, he did not infringe them; and 
fpoke as Laudohn had done in the character of a military 
juriſconſult, as well as a ſoldier ; he gave for reply, That 
the town of Breſlaw being ſurrounded with works and wet 
ditches, was to be conſidered as a place of ſtrength, and 


not ſimply as a mercantile town. That the Auſtrians 


themſelves defended it as ſuch in 1757, after the battle 
of Liſſa. That the king had commanded him to defend 
it to the laſt extremity; that therefore General Laudohn 
might ſee it was not from humour he had refuſed to liſten to 
his ſummons. I hat he was not frighted with the General's 
threats to deſtroy the town ; for he was not entruſted with 
the care of the houſes, but the tortifications. 

Laudohn had alſo ſent in a memorial in the ſame mena- 
cing ſtile, where he thought it might have a greater effect, 
to the civil magiſtrates, hoping that the ruin, with which 
the town was threatened, might induce them to join with 
the inhabitants, to perſuade the governor to a ſpeedy ſur- 
render, | | : 

All theſe menacing meaſures ſeemed to argue a fear in 


Baron Laudohn, that the Ruſſians were not ſo near as he 
| pretended, 
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pretended, and that the town might poſſibly be relieved be- 
fore their arrival. However he ſhewed them, at nine of the 
very evening of the meſſage, that his threats were not vain, 
by a terrible diſcharge of mortars and red hot balls that fell 
in an uninterrupted ſhower upon the city until midnight. 
During this fierce bombardment, that made a dreadful 
havock in the town, he attempted the out-works by aſſault. 
His Croats attacked the covered way in many places at once, 
with the uſual impetuoſity of thoſe brave irregulars ; but 
they were received and repulſed with a reſolution equal to 
their own, and with more ſteadineſs. 

The operation of this dreadful night having made no im- 
preſſion on the inflexible determination of the governor, 
Baron Laudohn had once more recourſe to negotiation. He 
now changed his- ſtile, and held out the moſt flattering pro- 
poſitions ; offering to grant him what capitulations he ſhould 
think proper to aſk, and even to leave himſelf to draw up 
the articles. The governor replied, that the firing the town 
had made no change in his reſolution ; and he would wait 
with firmneſs for the enemy upon the ramparts; but that 
he could not help obſerving it was contrary to the laws of 
arms to begin the ſiege of a fortreſs, by ruining its inha- 
bitants. The meſſenger made anſwer, that the trenches 
would be ſoon opened. The governor faid, it was what he 
had long expected. 

The Auſtrians, foiled in their hopes from treaty, conti- 
nued to batter the town, and made ſeveral attacks upon 
the out-works for three days ſucceſſively. They found every 
poſt bravely defended; the Ruſſian army did not appear, 
but they now began to perceive the approach of another 
army leſs agreeable, that of Prince Henry ; which having 
marched with the utmoſt diligence from Great Glogau, now 
came faſt upon him; and on the 5th of Auguſt, reached 
within a few miles of the town. 

Laudohn did not think it expedient to put the advantage 
he had gained, and thoſe which he had yet to expect from 
the management of time, to the iſſue of a battle; he there- 
fore decamped and made his retreat in good order, but with 
ſufficient quickneſs; having procured from this enterpriſe 


only the wretched ſatisfaction of reducing a great part cf 
he city to a heap of rubbiſh, and of having revenged upon 


Breſlaw ſome part of the ſufferings of Dreſden. 
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CHAP. v. 


Cauſe of the ſlowneſs of the Allies and French. Advantages 
on the fide of the French. Differences between Broglio and 
St. Germain, Marburg and Dillenburg taken by the 
French. Battle of Corbach. Hereditary Prince wounded, 
Surprize and defeat of Monſieur Glaubitz at Ermſdorf. 
The Allies change their camp. Action at Warbourg. 


HE French and allied armies had been reinforced in 
the manner we have already mentioned. But the 
vigour of their operations did not altogether correſpond with 
what might have been expected from their ſtrength and 
mutual animoſity. The campaign, at leaft in any effective 
manner, opened late. A country, which had been ſo long 
the theatre of ſo ruinous a war, had been too much waſted 
to make the ſubſiſtence, and conſequently the free motion 
of the armies eaſy. The winter had been ſevere and long; 
and it was not until the green forage appeared plentifully 
above ground, that thoſe great bodies of cavalry, which 
make fo large a part in our modern armies, were in a 
condition to act. The ſufferings of the Engliſh horſe, 
from a want of dry forage, during a great part of the 
winter and the ſpring, had been extreme; this obliged them 
to fall much farther back from the French cantonments; 
and to moleſt them leſs than they otherwiſe would have done. 
It was beſides a loſs, that, at the opening of the campaign, 
they had ſo extenſwe a tract between them and Hanover; 
which, by an artful choice of poſts, might have been yielded 
ſtep by ſtep, and the campaign ſo managed and ſpun out, 
that the ſeaſon of action muſt have expired, before the 
French could have reaped any deciſive advantage from their 
ſuperiority. | 
Although the French were, during the winter, ſupplied far 
better than the allies with all neceſſaries by the com- 
mand of the Maine, the Moſelle and the Rhine; and that 
the countries at their back had been much leſs confumed 
by the war; yet the ſame difficulties embarraſſed them as 
toon as they thought of taking the field, and quitting their 
advantageous cantonment. Therefore there was a ſlownels 
in the principal armies upon both parts, until the middle 
of ſummer, 
Not 
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Not however, but that ſomething was attempted in this 
interval, by leſſer parties. On the ſide of the Rhine, ſome 
actions happened between the army of St. Germain, and 
the corps of General Sporken, who was poſted at Dulmen, 
to obſerve the French in that quarter. Dulmen formed the 
right flank of the chain of cantonments made by the allied 
army, which extended its left to the ſouth-caſt frontiers of 
the country of Heſſe, above an hundred and fifty miles dif- 
tant. The Hereditary Prince, who was on that wing, ex- 
erted, as much as circumſtances would permit, his uſual 
activity and enterprize. He threw himſelt into the diſtrict 
of Fulda; he laid it under an heavy contribution, and broke 
up ſeveral French corps that were poſted there. 

Theſe actions decided nothing. The French army ſu- 
perior in numbers, and in fituation, advanced ; and the 
allies, who ſeemed to have choſen the defenſive, gradually 
retired. In effect, if the French had purſued their original 
plan, it would have proved almoſt impoſſible for the allied 
army to maintain its ground, If St. Germain, poſſeſſed of 
Cleves, Weſel, and Duſſeldorp, had advanced on the fide of 
Munſter; and Marſhal Broglio moving forward through the 
country of Heſſe, had made a ſtrong detachment to the 
eaſtward of the Weſer, whilſt, with his main body, he en- 
caged the attention of Prince Ferdinand, the allies would 
ſhortly have found themſelves encloſed upon three ſides ; 
and nothing could have extricated them but a capital vic- 
tory obtained under every diſadvantage. 

The French army was ſufficiently numerous for theſe 
operations. But it was ſuſpected that the jealouſy which 
ſubſiſted between M. de St. Germain and the Duke of 
Broglio prevented their being carried into execution. This 
miſunderſtanding daily increaſed. Inſomuch, that Marſhal 
Broglio thought fit to order the corps of St. Germain to 
unite itſelf with the grand army. The coynt, who could 
not brook obedience to a younger officer, and one beſides 
with whom he was not on the beſt terms, re- 
tired from the ſervice. He had only ſerved be- July 9. 
tore upon condition of commanding an army en- 
tirely diſtin, and under his own particular orders. This 
difference deprived France of one of its moſt able generals, 
and diſconcerted one of its moſt promiſed ſchemes of ope- 
ration, : 

Before t}i- miſunderſtanding had produced theſe effects. 

| the 
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the affairs of the French went on with all imaginable proſ- 
perity. The principal army, not retarding itſelf, by con- 
ſideration of the places of ſtrength which the allies poſ- 
ſeſſed in their front, the caſtles of Marburg and Dillen- 
bourg, puſhed forward into the landgraviate of Heſſe, 
leaving detachments to reduce thoſe fortreſſes. The firſt 
of which ſurrendered on the 3oth of June, the latter held 
out to the 16th of July; but the garriſons of both ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war. 
In the mean time whilſt Marſhal Broglio advanced 
July 10. on the ſide of Heſſe; the corps of St. Germain 
had penetrated through the dutchy of Weſtphalia, 
and the two armies joined near a place called Corbach, 
The allied army had fallen back from the poſt they occu- 
pied at Fritzlar, and were retreating towards the river Dy- 
mel. As yet they had received no advice of the dreaded 
junction of the French armies ; but as it was imagined that 
the corps of St. Germain only moved that way, and the 
vanguard only of that corps could be arrived at Corbach, 
which could not be eſtimated at more than ten thouſand foot, 
and ſeventeen ſquadrons at the utmoſt, the Hereditary Prince 
formed a ſcheme of attacking and driving them from that 
olt. 
: When he had begun the attack, contrary to his expec- 
tation he found the enemy already formed ; but it was now 
impoſſible to recede. The action grew every moment 
more furious and bloody. The French ſtood their ground 
with firmneſs, and the main army being extremely near, 
inſtead of being waſted in the action, they grew more nu— 
merous by the reinforcements that were continually ſent. 
In this ſituation it was neceſſary that the Prince ſhould 
make as ſpeedy a retreat as poſſible ; but the difficulty of 
drawing out of the field in the middle of the day, before an 
enemy quite freſh, and every inſtant reinforced, may be 
eaſily imagined. To compleat this difficulty, ſome bodies 
of the German troops, both horſe and foot, fell into great 
confuſion. The enemy ſaw it at the firſt glance, and, to 
increaſe it to the utmoſt diſorder, puſhed forward upon 
them with a numerous artillery and a large body of cavalry. 
The allied army ſeemed to be in the way of inevitable ruin. 
In this exigence the Hereditary Prince, as his laſt re- 
fource, put himſelf at the head of a ſquadron of Bland's 
and Howard's regiments of dragoons. By theſe the un- 
common 
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common heroiſm of their young leader was perfecly ſe- 
conded. They charged the enemy with the utmoſt fury, 
ſtopped the career of their victorious horſe; and enabled 
the allied battalions to make an undiſturbed retreat. 

The Hereditary Prince was wounded in this ation ; 
about nine hundred men were killed, wounded, or priſoners, 
fifteen pieces of cannon, the whole of the artillery, was left 
to the enemy, but ſtill in their circumſtances to have avoided 
2 total defeat, was in ſome ſort victory. The well-timed 
impetuoſity of the Hereditary Prince, and the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh horſe, could not be too highly praiſed. The Prince 
retired to the main army of the allies, who.had now poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of the ſtrong poſt of Saxenhauſen: whilſt 
the French continued oppoſite to them in the no ſeſs ſtrong 
poſt of Corbach, which they had acquired by their victory; 
and here for ſome time they watched each other. | 

The Hereditary Prince ſuffered more by this check than 
from the wounds he had received. His mind, forgetful of 
his pain and weakneſs, only brooding over his defeat, ſeek- 
ing out with anxiety an opportunity of revenging his loſs 
by ſome bold, ſignal, and unexpected ſtroke againſt the 
_ It was not long before an opportunity preſented 
itſelf. 

Advice had been received, that among the detachments 
which the French employed to reduce thoſe fortreſſes 
which the allies had garriſoned on their retreat, there was 
one very conſiderable, formed of French and Saxon, under 
Monſ. Glaubitz, moving towards Zigenhagen, a place of 
importance in the landgrave of Heſſe. The Hereditary 
Prince undertook to relieve it, and for that pur- 
poſe ſelected ſix battalions of the German troops, July 14. 
two brigades of hunters, a regiment of huſſars, 
and Elliot's light dragoons. Although this laſt corps was 
but juſt arrived, had been newly raiſed, and had never ſeen 
any kind of ſervice, the Prince was ſo well pleaſed with 
their countenance, that he choſe them preferably to all other 
for this difficult enterprize, and the event proved that he 
was not maſtaken. 

Monſ. Glaubitz remained in the moſt perfect ſecurity; 
he was under no ſort of apprehenſion of being moleſted 
by a detachment of - an army ſixty miles diſtant, under 
ihe eye, and as it were, guard of a ſuperior body which 
demanded 
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demanded all its attention; when, on a ſudden, he 
July 16. found himſelf attacked with the utmoſt violence. 
| The Hereditary Prince having reconnoitred his 
poſition, made a detour of two leagues through woods and 
mountains, fell upon his left, whilſt the reſt of his troops 
climbed the mountains on the oppoſite fide, and ruſhed 
with the ſame ſpirit upon the right. | 
laubitz had ſcarce time to form his troops; and they 
were only formed to be immediately broken. They retired 
with precipation, leaving their camp and all it contained 
to the enemy. The Prince had ſo diſpoſed his cavalry as 
to cut off the retreat of ſome; but the moſt conſiderable 
part gained ground upon him. On this occaſion he relied 
entirely on Flliot's horſe, as it was altogether impoſſible 
for the infantry, already haraſſed by the action, and a moſt 
fatiguing forced march of two days, to follow them. At 
the head of this horſe he overtook the fugitives as they came 
out of a wood, charged and broke them five different times, 
ſeparated a body of five hundred from the reſt, ſurrounded 
them, and obliged them to throw down their arms, Hayv- 
ing routed this, with the like rapidity, he flew to another 
body who had taken poſt near a wood, ſurrounded them in 
the ſame manner; ſummoned and received them all priſo- 
ners of war, A regiment of the enemy's huſſars was en- 
tirely cut to pieces. Nothing was wanting to compleat his 
victory. Elliot's light horſe, proud to be led on by the 
Prince himſelf, and worthy of that honour, had the greateſt 
ſhare of the glory and ſufferings of that day. So young 2 
corps had never ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed itſelf. No more 
than ſeventy-nine of the allies were killed in this action, but 
of theſe ſeventy-one were of this ſingle regiment. 

The numbers of the enemy killed is not known, but for a 
time the ſlaughter was terrible. General Glaubitz himſelf 
was made priſoner, together with the Prince of Anhalt. 
There were beſides one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven officers, 
and twenty-four hundred and eighty-two private men. A 
greater number of priſoners could ſcarcely be expected from 
a victory in a gencral engagement. The trophies were nine 
pair of colours and fix pieces of cannon. In all the Petite 
Guerre of this campaign, (and the campaign between the 
French and the allics was almoſt wholly made up of ſuch) 
this was by far the moſt brilliant action; and alone might 


have eſlabliſhed the reputation of the Hereditary 1 
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if any thing had been wanting to eſtabliſn him the firſt man 
of his age, in that ſpecies of war. He returned to the 
camp of Saxenhauſen, without moleſtation, having fully 
revenged the affair of Corbach. 

Prince Ferdinand did not remain long after this action in 
his camp at Saxenhauſen. By ſo advanced a poſition, the 
landgraviate, and even Hanover, lay too open to the enemies 
incurſions. He therefore took his camp at a place called 
Kalle, in a ſituation nearer to Caſſel. On this Marſhal Broglio 
formed a plan, which the greatneſs of his army in ſome 
ſort enabled him to execute. The Chevalier de Muy, who 
commanded in the room of the Count St. Germain, was 
ordered to croſs the Dymel at Statbergen, with his reſerve, 
conſiſting of thirty five thouſand men, in order to cut off 
the allies from their communication with Weſtphalia. Whilſt 
the reſt of the French, dividing themſelves into two bodies, 
moved, the main army under Marſhal Broglio towards Duke 
= Ferdinand's camp at Kalle, the reſerve under Prince Xavier 
of Saxony towards Caſſel. | 

Theſe important movements obliged Prince Ferdinand to 
ſet himſelf alſo in motion ; and as he was not in a condition to 
make detachments of ſufficient ſtrength, he croſſed the Dymel 
with his grand army, in order to fight the Chevalier de Muy, 

His Serene Highneſs formed his main body on July 31. 
the heights of Corbach, and moved towards the 131. 
enemy, who were ad vantageouſly poſted near Warbourg; 
in the mean time the Hereditary Prince with two columns 
W wheeled round the enemy's left, and began a vigorous at- 
1 tack at once upon that flank, and upon their rear. The 
French commander poured reinforcements into that quarter. 
An hot engagement was there maintained with equal obſti- 
nacy for near four hours. Whilſt this combat continued 
vith uncertain fortune on the left, Prince Ferdinand cauſed 
E ſome bodies to file off towards the French bridges on the 
Dymel to their right, by which he propoſed to attack alſo 
on that ſide, and intercept them on their retreat; at the 
ame time the main of his army advanced with the utmoſt 
expedition to charge the enemy in front. | 

The French now ſaw themſelves in the moſt imminent 
danger of being ſurrounded. Already their left, attacked 
in flank and rear by the Hereditary Prince, began to give 
I. his fire became every moment ſuperior; and the ear- 
lieſt retreat was the ſafeſt. 
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As ſoon as Prince Ferdinand perceived the enemy to re- 
tire, he ſaw it abſolutely in vain to think of bringing his 
infantty upon their front. The Engliſh cavalry alſo, upon 
which he chiefly confided, was too diſtant to give almoſt 
any hope that they could be made to act. But the Engliſh 
cavalry out-did his expectations, and indeed all former ex- 
amples. They conſidered themſelves as defrauded of their 
ſhare of the glory of Minden: and they panted for an oc- 
caſion of ſignalizing their courage; and their commanders, 
Lord Granby and Moſtyn, forwarded their ardcur, knowing 
that great actions are commonly tranſgreſſions of ordinary rules, 

They came up five miles on a full trot, (the Germans 
called it a gallop) without being blown, without the leaſt 
confuſion or diſorder, and attacked the enemies cavalry and 
infantry ſeveral times. The greateſt part of the enemies 
horſe fell back and did not ſtand the charge. The Engliſh 
artillery were brought up with the ſame ſurpriſing quick- 
neſs, and employed with the ſame powerful effect. Captain 
Philips had done more with artillery than had been thought 
poſſible at Minden; and he exceeded it at Warbourg. 
The Engliſh foot vied with the cavalry and artillery, and 
made ſuch earneſt efforts to come to action, that in ſtrain- 
ing their paſſage through moraſſy ground and in burning 
weather, ſeveral ſoldiers dropped down on their march. 
But they were too late to engage, and probably in their 
waſted condition it was well that it ſo happened. 

The French made a precipitate retreat towards Stadbergen; 
ſevera] were drowned in paſſing the Dymel ; fifteen hundred 
were left on the field of battle; as many were made priſo- 
ners. Ten pieces of cannon were taken; but they conſoled 
themſelves in having loſt no colours. Ihe loſs of the allied 
army in general has not been, that I can find, publiſhed, 
That of the Engliſh in killed, wounded, and miſſing, was 
five hundred and ninety, but then the battle lay chiefly on 
them, and the killed included in that number, were but 
about one hundred and thirty (a). | 


— / 


(4) Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick's Letter to his Majeſiy, par- 
ticulariſing the Battle of Warbourg. 


SIR, Warbourg, Aug. I. 
|| Have the honour of acquainting your Majeſty with the defeat 


of the reſerve under the Chevalier de Muy ; who having pow 
the 
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So brilliant a ſucceſs following cloſe on the heels of the 
former, raiſed the reputation of the allied arms. As con- 
ſiderable an advantage might have well been expeCted from 

it; 


— 


the Dymel at Stadbergen, extended his corps down the banks of 
that river, in order to cut me off from Weſtphalia, whilſt M. de 
Broglio was advancing with his main army towa:ds my camp at 
Kalle, and Prince Xavier with his reſerve, on our left towards 
Caſſel. Hereupon I determined to leave General Kielmanſegge 
with a body of troops at Caſſel for the protection of that city, and 
to march myſelf with the army the night of the zoth, in order to 
paſs the Dymel between Liebenau and Dringelburg ; which was 
happily executed. The Hereditary Prince who had paſſed the 
Dymel on the 29th, to go and reinforce General Sporcken (who was 
poſted ſince the 28th between Liebenau and Corbeke) reconnoitred 
the poſition of the Chevalier de Muy, who, from the zoth in the 
morning, was in poſſeſſion of a very advantageous camp between 
Warbourg and Oc/ſendorff, It was agreed, that the Prince and 
M. Sporcke ſhould turn the enemy's left, whilſt J advanced with the 
army upon their front, which was done with all poſſible ſucceſs ; 
the enemy being attacked almoſt in the ſame inſtant by M. Sporcke 
and the Hereditary Prince in flank and in rear, As the infantry 
of the army could not march fait enough, to charge at the ſame 
time, I ordered my Lord Granby to advance with the cavalry of 
the right. The Engliſh artillery got up on a gallop, and ſeconded 
the attack in a ſurpriſing manner. All the troops have done well, 
and particularly the Engliſh. The French cavalry, though very 
numerous, retreated, as foon as ours advanced to charge them, 
excepting only three ſquadrons *, that kept their ground, but 


were ſoon broke. A part of the Engliſh cavalry then fell upon 


the enemy's infantry, which ſuffered extremely; and particularly 
the regiment of Lockman Swiſs. I ordered an attack to be made 
on the town of Warbourg by the Legion Britannique; and the 
enemy finding themſelves thus attacked upon their two flanks, in 
front and rear, retired with the utmoſt precipitation, and with 
the loſs of many men, as well from the fire of our anillery, as 


A ſquadron of French horſe when complete, is one hundred 
and ſixty men, of dragoons one hundred and eighty.—This ſer ves 
to confirm what Colonel Sloper ſaid on Lord George Sackvwille's trial, 
That had the front of the cavalry moved fait enough to have obliged 
the regiment he commanded to have galloped, it was his opinion 
it would have come up fit for buſineſs, and would have beat any 
three French ſquadrons it could have met with.) 
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it; but according to the uſual play of fortune in this war, 
the firſt account that followed the defeat of ſo large a part 
of the French army, was, that with a rapid and unreſiſted 

tide 


n 


Fi. from the attacks of the cavalry. Many were drowned in the 
. Dymel in attempting to ford it. The enemy's loſs in men is very 
| | conſiderable: I cannot exactly aſcertain it, but it is ſuppoſed that 
5 they have left fifteen hundred men upon the field of battle; and 

; the amount of the priſoners we have made, probably exceeds that 
nE+ number, We have taken ten pieces of cannon, with ſome colours, 
4 The loſs on our fide is very moderate, and falls chiefly upon the 
| brave battalion of Maxwell's Engliſh grenadiers, which did won- 
5 ders. Colonel Beckwith, who commanded the brigade, formed 
$ 5 of Engliſh grenadiers and Scotch Higblanders, diſtinguiſhed him- 
1 | ſelf greatly, and has been wounded in his head. 

My Lord Granby, with the Engliſh cavalry, has contributed 
extremely to the ſucceſs of the day. I charge Capt. Faucitt, his 
Lordſhip's Aid-de-Camp, with this letter, to be delivered to your 
Majeſty, and to give your Majeſty a more particular account of 
the action from his own mouth, till I can have the honour of lay- 
ing at your Majeſty's feet a more extenſive and circumſtantial re- 

tion. | 

Jam, with the moſt profound reſpectw, 
Sir, your Majeſty's moſt obedient couſin and ſervant, 
Ferdinand Duc de Brunſwic & de Lunebourg, 


The Marquis of Granby's Letter to the Earl of Holderneſſe. 


1 is with the greateſt ſatisfaction, that I have the honour of 
acquainting your Lordſhip of the ſucceſs of the Hereditary 
Prince yeſterday morning. 

General Sporcken's corps marched from the camp at Kalle Lie- 
benau, about four in the afternoon of the 29th; the Hereditary 
Prince followed, the fame evening, with a body of troops, among 
which were two Engliſh battalions of grenadiers, the two of 
Highlanders, and four ſquadrons of Dragoons, Cope's and Con- 
Way's. 

The army was under arms all the day on the zoth; and about 
eleven at night, marched off in fix columns to Liebenau. About 
five the next morning, the whole army aſſembled, and formed 
on the heights of Corbeke. The Hereditary Prince was, at this 
time, marching in two columns, in order to turn the enemy's 
left flank ; which he did, by marching to Donhelburg, leaving 
Klein-Eder on his left, and forming in two lines, with his - 

| towar 
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tide of ſucceſs, they had reduced Caſſel, Eimbach, and 
Ziegenhayn; by which they became maſters of the whole 
landgraviate of Heſſe; that they had puſhed into the king's 

territories, 


— 


towards Doſſel, and his right near Grimbeck, oppoſite to the 
left flank of the enemy, whoſe poſition was, with the left to the 
high hill near Ofſendorf}, and their right to Warbourg, into which 
place they had flung Fiſcher's corps. The Hereditary Prince im- 
mediately attacked the enemy's flank ; and after a very ſharp diſ- 
pute, obliged them to give way ; and, by a continual fire, kept 
forcing them to fall back upon Warbourg. The army was, at 
this time, marching with the greateſt diligence to attack the 
enemy in front; but the infantry could not get up in time; Ge- 
neral Waldegrave, at the head of the Britiſh, preſſed their march 
as much as poſſible; no troops could ſhew more eagerneſs to get 
up, than they ſhewed. Many of the men, from the heat of the 
weather, and over-ſtraining themſelves to get on, through moraſſy 


and very difficult ground, dropped down on their march, 


General Mo/tyn, who was at the head of the Britiſh cavalry, 
that was formed on the right of our infantry, on the other ſide of 
a large wood, upon receiving the Duke's orders to come up with 
the cavalry as faſt as poſſible, made ſo much expedition, bringing 
them up at a full trot, though the diſtance was near five miles, 
that the Britiſh cavalry had the happineſs to arrive in time, to 
ſhare the glory of the day, having ſucceſsfully charged ſeveral 
mes both the enemy's cavalry and infantry, 

I ſhould do injuſtice to the general officers, to every officer and 
private man, of the cavalry, if I did not beg your lordihip would 
aſſure his majeſty, that nothing could exceed their gallant beha- 


viour on that occaſion. | 
Captain Philips made ſo much expedition with his cannon, as 


to have an opportunity, by a ſevere cannonade, to oblige thoſe 
who had paſſed the Dymel, and were formed on the other fide, to 
retire with the utmoſt precipitation. | 

I received his Serene Highneſs's orders yeſterday in the evening, 
to paſs the river after them, with twelve Britiſh battalions, and 
ten ſquadrons ; and am now encamped upon the heights of Wilda, 
about four miles from Warbourg, on the heights of which their 
grand army is encamped. 

M. de Muy is now retiring from the heights of Voll miſſen, where 
he lay under arms laſt night, towards Wolfſhagen. I cannot give 
your lordſhip an account of the loſs on either fide. Capt. Faucitt, 
whom I ſend off with this, ſhall get all intelligence he can upon 


this head before he ſets off. 
I am, fc, GRANBY. 
A a 3 Þ. a 
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territories, ſeized upon Gottingen and Munden, and threat. 
ened Hanover itſelf. In ſhort, almoſt the worſt conſe— 
quences which could have ariſen from a defeat followed a 


victory 4 


— 


P. S. Saturday morning ſix o'clock. I have juſt joined the 
grand army with my detachment, 

[Capt. Faucitt arrived at London in the afternoon Auguſt 8, and 
according to a ſhort account of this action publithed in a gazette- 
extraordinary in the afternoon of the gth, M. Muy's corps was ſup- 

oſed to be upwards of thirty-five thouſand men; the Hereditary 
Prince's corps, when joined to that of General Sporcken, conſiſted of 
twenty-four battalions and twenty-two ſquadrons, ] 

Total loſs ſuſtained in the cavalry, in killed, wounded and mil- 
ſing, one hundred and ſixty- four. Total lofs ſuſtained in the gie- 
nadiers and Highlanders in killed, wounded and miſſing, four hun- 
dred and fifteen. Bombardiers, gunners, and matroſſes, killed, 
wounded and miſſing, eleven. Total five hundred and ninety. 


His Serene Highneſs Prince Ferdinands Orders after the Battle, 
Warbourg Camp, Friday, Auguſt 1, 1760, 


HIS Serene Highneſs again renews the compliments of thanks, 
that he gave in general terms yeſterday to the generals, officers, 


regiments, and corps, who were then engaged, and who, by their 


valour and excellent conduct, gained ſo complete a victory over 
the enemy; and orders his thanks to be publickly given to Lord 
Granby, under whoſe orders the Britiſh cavalry performed pro- 
digies of valour, which they could not fail of doing, having bis 
Loidſhip at their head, and the other general officers of the Britiſh 
cavalry, who, by their examples, ſhewed the troops they led to he 
charge, how much they acted with an attoniſhing cou: age, and 7 
preſence of mind not to be equalled, His Serene Highnels i: 
much obliged to them, and gives infinite thanks as well to them, 
as to all the officers in general, and in particular to the whole 
Britiſh cavalry, and principally to Lieutenant- Colonel Johnſon oi 


. Cor:away's regiment ; the family of Lord Granby, in particular 


:zptain Varyghan, are hereby defiied to receive the ſame compli- 
ment of thanks, as they conitantly attended Lord Granby in the 
difterent attacks of the cavalry, and executed his Lordihip's 
orders in the moſt punQual manner, 

The corps of brave grenadicrs, who ſo much contributed to 
the glorious ſucceſs of the day, receive by this the juſt praiſe 
due to them, His Serene Highneſs cannot enough acknowledge 
how much eſteem and regard he has for them: He orders his beſt 
thanks to Lieutenant-Colonel Beckwith and Ma jor Maxwell, , 

| | alſo 
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victory; and whilſt in England we gave looſe to our joy on 
the ſucceſs of our arms, the French were taking the moſt 
important places of our allies. 

The fact was, that Prince Ferdinand muſt have been ſen- 
ſible, that in quitting his camp at Kalle, and taking poſt to 
the northward of the Dymel, he, in a great meaſure, laid 
open Caſſel and the whole territory of Heſſe to the French; 
nay, that by this movement nothing was left to hinder their 
entering the Hanoverian dominions on the right of the 


Weſer. But notwithſtanding theſe riſques, the ſtep he 


alſo to the three Captains of the Britiſh artillery, Phillips, M*Baine 
and Stewens, who ſo well managed their artillery, All the re- 
giments under the command of his Serene Highneſs the Hereditary 
Prince, and Lieutenant General Sporcken, from the Generals down 
to the private men, are particularly thanked by his Serene High- 
neſs, for the good conduct and courage with which they fought 
eſterday. 5 | . 
l Major-General Bredenbeck, at the head of Cope's regiment, 
who ſignalized himſelf ſo much, is eſpecially thanked, as is Colo- 
nel Hund of the Heſſian artillery, by whoſe care his artillery was 
ſo well managed. | 

Major Bulow, with the Britiſh Legion, manœuvred the whole 
day in the face of the enemy, and who did them infinite damage, 
his Serene Highneſs returns him many thanks, and aſſures him that 
he ſhall, on all occaſions, retain a proper ſenſe thereof. In fine, 
his Serene Highneſs gives many thanks to thoſe who accompanied 
his perſon, as well as thoſe of his ſuite, particularly to the brave 
Capt. Vinſenrood, who is very much wounded ; Capt. Carpenter, 
greatly contributed to the taking of ſeveral of the enemy's cannon ; 
Count Daunaw, who was inſtrumental in making priſoners a great 
number of Fiſcher's corps; Capt. Sloper, Major of brigade Hor- 
dinburg ; and Capt. Mallortie; who, at all times, executed with 
alacrity and exactneſs the orders they received from him. 

His Serene Highneſs deſires that on the firſt occaſion the army 
will return thanks to the Almighty for the ſucceſs of yeſterday, 
and flatters himſelf that, by his aſſiſtance and the bravery ſhewed 
yelterday, we ſhall in the end overcome every obſtacle that offers. 


 Warbourg Camp, Saturday, Auguſt 2, 1760. 

His Serene Highneſs orders that a particular compliment be 

made to Lieutenant-Colonel Sloper, for his behaviour and bravery 

in the affair of the 3 iſt of Fuly : he likewiſe deſires his thanks to 

be given to Lieutenant-Colonel Clinton, acting as aid-de-camp to 
his Serene Highneſs the Hereditary Prince. 

| | Aag took 
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took was prudent, and even neceſſary. Had he ſuffered the 
Progreſs of the Chevalier de Muy, on the Dymel; had he 
permitted him to ſtrengthen his poſts upon that river, his 
communication with Weſtphalia had been inevitably cut off, 
and of courſe his ſphere of ſubſiſtence greatly ſtreightened, 
It would have had a worſe effect. For he muſt have en- 
tircly loſt the command of the Weſer, without which he 
could not have ſtood his ground a moment; and he would 
on that loſs have found himſelf compelled to retire into the 
heart of Hanover, where he muſt neceſſarily be ſtreightened 
in his winter cantonments, and where a blow of any conſe- 
quence mult be deciſive againſt him. 

He theretore fought the battle of Warbourg though he 
loſt all Heſſe by his victory; and he would not quit his poſts 
on the Dymel, though he ſaw Gottingen and Munden in 
the hards of the French. He was not to be frighted from 
his ſteady and well choſen plan, by vain rumours or threat- 
ening appeararces.. He was by no means in a condition to 
make large deiachments; it was therefore neceſſary to ſa- 
crifice ſomething ; and he made the ſmalleſt ſacrifice that 
circumſtances would admit. For he foreſaw that the French 
army whilſt he kept his poſition on the Dymel, could not 
poſſibly take up their quarters in Hanover, or even act there 
in any conſiderable body, and for any conſiderable time, 
without ſubjeQting themſelves to the ſame or greater incon- 
veniencies than thoſe to which he would have been himſelf 


liable, had he, in defending Heſſe, ſuffered them to occupy 


thoſe critical poſts on the Dymel. He knew farther, that it 
would prove extremely dangerous for them to hazard them- 
ſelves beyond Gottingen; and that it would be more difh- 
cult for the French army to ſupport themſelves in that ad- 
vanced poſt, than for him to annoy them there. 

It is poſſible that reaſons ſomewhat like the foregoing, to- 


- gether with others probably far more cogent, might have 


determined that great commander to this conduct. But 
whilſt he ſecured that middle communication, and acted up- 
on the defenſive plan, the troops were not idle ; hisdetach- 
ments aQed in many parts with ſpirit and effect. But we 
muſt defer for a while the narrative of theſe actions, being 
called from this part of the thcatre to the eaſtern parts of 
Germany, where, about this time, ſcenes of greater eclat 
were opened. 


CHAP. 
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CHAF VL 


Laudobn blocks up Schweidnitz. Ruſſians enter Sileſia. March | 
of the King of Pruſſia from Saxony to Lignitz. Function | 
of the Auſtrian armies in Silefia, The Ruſſians paſs the 
Oder. Plan of Marſhal Daun. Laudobn defeated near 
Lignitz. Daun forms the blockade of Schweidnitz, Com- 
felled to raiſe it. Action between General Hulſen and the A 
army of the Empire. Intercepted letter from the King of . 
Pruſſia to the Marquis of Argens. 1 


ROM the time that the King of Pruſſia found himſelf 
compelled to raiſe the ſiege of Dreſden, it was evident | 
that he could have no hopes of aCting in Saxony to any good 

purpoſe. The buſy part of the campaign came on faſt. | | 


— 
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Though Prince Henry had obliged Laudohn to retire from Mi 
Breſlau; that general, able, and lately victorious, was ſtill "v1 
formidable; he kept Neiſſe and Schweidnitz blocked up; | * 
and wanted to effect a junction with the Ruſſians, by which 

he propoſed to give the final blow to the king's power in 
Sileſia. The Ruſſians had now actually arrived in the fron- - 
tier parts of that province, and wanted but a very few days | 
eaſy march to compleat that fatal and long dreaded junction. 
At the ſame time another body of Ruſſians had penetrated | 
into Pomerania; laid all the defenceleſs parts under contri- | 
bution, and threatened the ſiege of Colberg. The Swediſh 
army, ſaid to conſiſt of twenty-two thouſand men, com- 
menced alſo, tho* with leſs vigour, their operations. In 
all that country the King of Pruſſia had not five thouſand 
men to oppoſe them. : 

In theſe circumſtances a plan of mere defence would have 
proved altogether without effect. The King of Pruſſia had 
but two armies; and it was neceſſary that one of them, at 
leaſt, ſhould make the moſt rapid and ſudden movements to 
oppoſe ſo many combinations. On the ſide of Sileſia the 
danger ſeemed more preſſing, and accordingly he 
marched to its relief; advanced near two hundred July 30. 
miles, and left Marſhal Daun, who had conſider- 
ably the ſtart, far behind him. This march would have 
been thought an aſtoniſhing exploit in a partizan at the 
head of a ſmall and diſencumbered corps ; but that a nume- 
rous army, clogged with its artillery, with above two thou- 
ſand waggons, ſhould, in that time, traverſe ſuch a oo 

ou 
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ſhould paſs the Elbe, the Spree, the Neiſſe, the Queiſs, and 
the Bober, five conſiderable rivers ; that they ſhould eſfed 
all this, with one army of the enemy on one fide of it; 
flanks, another behind, and with a third in its front (the 
actual poſition of the Auſtrians in Luſatia) was an action re. 
ſerved for, and only to be expeQed from the King of Pruſ. 
ſia. The attempt itſelf could bave been juſtified only by 
neceſſity ; and the neceſſity was urgent. The Ruſſians ap. 
proached. Marſhal Daun followed towards Sileſia; and the 
king could hardly promiſe himſelf ſucceſs, but from a march 
of ſuch rapidity, as might enable him bs try his fortune 
with General Laudohn, before the triple junction he appre. 
hended had made his enemies irreſiſtable. Fut notwith- 
ſtanding the hopes conceived from this march, before the 
king could come to an action three bodies of Auſtrians had 
joined, -Laudohn's, Daun's, and Lacy's; and extendin 

themſelves along the Katſbach, a river which falls into the 
Oder, occupied all the ground from Parchwitz to Coſſen- 
dau, a ſpace of little leſs than thirty Engliſh miles. But in 
this extent their poſts were every where ſtrong, and their 
communications eaſy. The king's camp was at Lignitz, 
It was in vain that for ſeveral days he attempted, by various 
devices, to detach one body of the enemy from the reſt, or 
to turn their flanks and attack them at diſadvantage. The 
nature of the ground or the ſkill of the oppoſite generals al- 
ways diſappointed him. 

At length Marſhal Daun tœok himſelf the offenſive party. 
The advantage of his ſituation, and the ſuperiority of his 


numbers, prevailed over his cautious nature to riſque an at— 


tack, It was therefore reſolved, after the ſituation of Lig 
nit had heen well reconnoitred, all circumſtances maturciy 
weirhed, and the deſign communicated to the other generals, 
t attempt the King of Pruſſia in his camp, with the united 
length of the three armies, Jo enſure ſucceſs beyond a 
doulu, it was determined that this attempt mould be made 
by furprize, and therefore in the night. Marſhal Daun re- 
memnbercd the bad guard which had been kept by the Prui- 
ſans; ard the advantage, which, in the year 1758, he de- 
rived from a night attack at the battle of Hoch \kirchen. 

In con ſequence of this plan the whole army, as ſoon 3s 
it aul begin to gro dark, was to march from their ſevc- 
ral poſts to fuck ſituations as were marked out for each corps; 
they were to ihliké their tents, but yet to keep up the fic 
in 
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in their camps, and to have the drums beat the tattoo as 
ſual. 

: Some time after Marſhal Daun had begun to move, to 

his aſtoniſhment the patroles he had ſent out returned with | 

the account, that they had met no out-poſts. As ſoon as 

day broke, and the army had advanced, their apprehenſions | 

were confirmed. They were diſappointed in their deſign, | 

there was no enemy in the camp; but when they caſt their 

eyes ſiom thence, they could perceive at a diſtance the riſin j 

of a thick ſmoke, which left them no room to.doubt that 

their fortune was then on the point of deciſion, by a part of | 

their forces only, and that the king and Baron Laudohn | 

were at that moment hotly engaged ; Daun could only look | | 

| 


on and wait the event. 

On the 13th of July the king was in his camp at Lignitz, 
when he received advice that the Ruſſian army of twenty- 
four thouſand men, under Count Czernichew, had thrown 4 
bridges over the Oder, at a place called Auras, and that they 1 
were to paſs the river on that very day. He ſuſpected alſo, 15 
that the enemy had formed the deſign of a general attack. 1 
Troops which have been a long time oppoſed to each other 
can reciprocally gueſs at each other's deſigns; the method 
uſcd by the enemies generals grow familiar, and the leaſt 
motion they make diſcloſes their deſigns. 

This is the account the Pruſſians gave of the means b 
which they came to a knowledge of Marſhal Daun's pro- 
jeas. The Auſtrians attributed this diſcovery, not to the 
Pruſſian ſagacity, but to the intelligence given by deſerters. 

Whatever the means vere by which the King of Pruſſia 

became {uſpicious of this deſign, it is certain, that he took 
the moſt early, the moſt vigorous, and the moſt effective 
meaſures to defeat it. He was thoroughly ſenſible of the 
danger he ran of being ſurrounded, if he continued in his 
poſt at Lignitz; out of that very deſign, which was calcu- 
lated for his ruin, his genius drew a new means of ſafety. 
He ſaw at a glance, that the plan which the enemy had. 
formed to ſurround him, at the ſame time neceſſarily di- 
vided their own armies. And this diviſion was the great ob- 
Je& he had purſued ſo long, and thro? ſuch diſcouraging diſ- 
appointments. His only buſineſs was to prevent their reunit- 
Ing in a general attack upon his quarters. Therefore in the 
very evening calculated for the attempt on his camp, he 
quitted it with as much privacy as the enemy had propoſed 
: : to 
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0 
4 
1 7 | to attack it, marched, and took an advantageous poſt on the 
55 way through which Laudohn was to paſs. ; 

| And now the deciſive hour approached, in which he was 

[ to put to the riſque as great a ſtake as had been played for 
fince the beginning of the war. No vulgar advantage 
would ſuffice in his ſituation, and that very ſituation in ſome 


| 1 fort diſabled him from attaining a great one. After four 
n bloody campaigns, and the viciſſitudes of a ſucceſs in all its 
ſy changes exhauſting, his old corps was nearly annihilated. 
RY Thoſe who ſucceeded to their places, had ſcarcely ſeen the 
17 brilliant times of the king's fortune; and they inherited 
. neither the ſevere diſcipline, nor the undaunted ſpirit of the 
N firſt companions of his hopes; they were new to ſervice, yet 


diſpirited with defeats. The king himſelf gave life to the 
whole, he alone was to rectify a thouſand faults, and to ſup- 
ply a thouſand deficiencies. 

The poſt which he choſe, was ſuch, as whilſt it ſtopped 
the progreſs of Laudohn in front, if Daun ſhould attempt 
his rear, would, from the nature of the ground, lay him un- 
der great difficulties. This rear he further ſtrengthened 
with ſeveral batteries. As ſoon as his army was drawn up, 
he divided it, leaving his right on the ground, where it had 
Wy been formed to obſerve Marſhal Daun and to maintain that 
1 poſt; whilſt, with his left, he turned in order to fall upon 
1 the corps under Laudohn. No diſpoſitions could have been 

made with a more perfect ſkill. 

Mean time Laudohn was advancing faſt to the ſnare 
which had been laid for him. Already he had paſſed the 
Katſbach, and was moving towards Lignitz, full of the 
hopes of no ſmall ſhare in the glory of giving the final blow 
to the King of Pruſſia, and had advanced as far as the vil- 
lage of Pſaffendorf, when by three in the morning, the day- 
light began to dawn; a thick fog that had covered all the 
adjacent grounds fuddenly cleared up, and, like the opening 
of a great ſcene, diſcloſed at once the whole Pruſſian army, 
regularly embattled, advantageouſly poſted, furniſhed with 
2 dreadful and well-placed artillery. 

| He was now come full upon his enemy. It 

Aug. 15. was impoſſible to recede ; the ſurprize he intend- 

ed was turned upon himſelf. But this able gene- 

ral, though ſurpriſed, was not difordered. The beſt diſpo- 

ſitions were made that the time would admit ; a ſharp and 

obſtinate combat began; which continued without giving 
way 
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way on either ſide, until fix. The King of Pruſſia exerted 
himſelf with incredible diligence to preſerve an uniform 
ſtrength in every part of his line, and hazarded his own life 
with a boldneſs, which nothing but his ſituation could 
excuſe, His clothes were ſhot through in ſeveral places, 
his horſe was killed under him. But all theſe trou- 
bles and dangers were fully compenſated by the efforts of 
his troops, who maintained fo ſteady a fire, and puſhed the 
Auſtrians with ſo much ardour, that they at laſt gave ground, 
and retreated with precipitation, though not without ſome 
order, towards the Katſbach. | 

The king purſued them to this river, and no further, His 
advantage, as it was gained by the moſt vigorous ſteps, ſo 
bounds were ſet to the ardour of improving it with the moſt 
guarded caution. He feared, if he purſued his ſucceſs too 
far, it might disjoin the part of the army engaged from that 
which he had left to obſerve Marſhal Daun; and perhaps 
give that general an opportunity of taking a ſevere revenge 
on the right, for the ſucceſſes of the left. Notwithſtanding 
this reſerve of the king, (a reſerve, the want of which was 
formerly the only failing in his military character, but 
which his misfortunes had now perfectly taught him,) not- 
withſtanding, I ſay he did not puſh his good fortune againſt 
Baron Laudohn to the utmoſt, the victory was complete, 
glorious, and adorned with all the trophies. By their own 
confeſſion, the Auſtrians loſt upwards of fix thouſand men, 
killed, wounded and priſoners. The Pruſſians made it a- 
mount, and not without probability, to ten thouſand, A- 
mong the priſoners, were two generals, and eighty-four of- 
ficers; eighty-two pieces of cannon ard twenty-three pair 
of colours were taken. On the ſide of the conquerors, five 
hundred were killed, and twelve hundred wounded. 

With regard to Sileſia, the victory gear Lignitz produced 
ſome moſt immediate, and moſt uſeful effects. Although 
Marſhal Daun, not diſpirited with his late miſadventure, 
and only ſolicitous to repair his loſs, had detached a tron 
corps under Prince Lowenſtein, and Gen. Beck to ſtrength- 
en the Ruſſians, and encourage them to advance, Count 
Czernichew was ſo intimidatcd with the late defeat of the 
Auſtrians, that he repaſſed the Oder by the ſame bridges on 
which he had lately croſſed it. 

Thus one great end of the King of Pruſſia's march was 
obtained, He prevented the dreaded junction of thoſe two 


powers, 
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powers. In the other part of his deſign, he did not ſo per- 


fectly ſucceed. Marſhal Daun, ſince the action of Pſaffen- 
dorf, could indeed make no progreſs in Sileſia; but on the 
other hand, the king was not able entirely to drive him out 
of that province. The Auſtrians even after their defeat, far 
ſuperior to the king, had been beſides greatly reinforced, 
The Empreſs exerted all her power, to remove the ill effe& 
this late check might have had on the reputation of her arms ; 
at the ſame time that ſhe augmented her troops, ſhe com- 
forted and encouraged Baron Laudohn, and by a very gene- 
rous and gracious letter let him ſec, that ſhe was not a ſove- 
reign, in whoſe mind a late misfortune cancels the memor 
of paſt ſervices. In the praifes which this letter beſtowed 
on Laudohn, ſeveral were of opinion, was couched an in- 
direct cenſure on the conduct of Count Daun, the ſlowneſs 
of whoſe temper fo ill agreed with the ardour of her am- 
bition, and with theſe gicat hopes, which the number of 
her forces, and the ſtrength of her alliance had encouraged 
her to entertain. 

The king after this victory joined his brother Prince 
Henry at Newmarcke. One part of that prince's army un- 
der General Goltze bad paſſed the Oder to obſerve the 
Ruſſians, who, ſince the repaſling that river, ſeemed to di- 
rect their motions northward, The king being ſtrengthened 
by this junction, and having his communication with Breſlau 
clear, marched againſt Daun, who had begun to form the 
blockade of Schweidnitz, fell upon a corps under General 
Beck; made two battalions of Croats priſoners, diſperſed 


ſeveral ſquadrons, and by this lively affair obliged the enemy's 


grand army to raiſe the blockade, and by a precipitate re- 
treat, to take refuge in the mountains of Landſhut. 
Whilſt his majeſty was thus exerting the molt heroic ef- 
forts in defence of Sileſia; Gen. Hulſen, who commanded 
for him in Saxony, feconded his endeavours in that quarter 
with uncommon bravery and ſucceſs, The army of the 
Empire had formed a deſign of cutting him off from 'For- 
gau. To fruſtrate their intentions, that general quitted his 
camp at Meiſſen, and marched to Strehla. The enemy 
divided into two bodies; one attacked an advanced poſt a- 
bout a cannon ſhot from his camp upon every fide, wich 
the greateſt fury from day break to ſix in the 
Aug. 20. morning, whilſt another corps was fo placed as 
to keep Eis camp in awe, and to prevent his at- 
temptiug 
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tempting any thing for the relief of the advanced poſt. Gen. 
Hulſen ſaw, that unleſs he could ſpeedily do ſomething for its 
ſuccour, that body muſt inevitably periſh. He therefore 
in his exigency, gave orders to his cavalry to make a circuit 
round an height; and to charge, if poſſible, the enemies flank. 
This order was executed with the utmoſt promptitude and 
ſpirit. The Imperialiſts were charged on their flanks ; their 
battalions and horſe were thrown upon one another in con- 
fuſion; and forty-one officers and twelve hundred men 
were made Priſoners. The loſs of the Pruſſians was in- 
conſiderable. Gen. Hulſen, by this advantage, was enabled 
to encamp under Torgau, while he retreated through an 
apprehenſion, as the grand army of the Imperialiſts was 
coming up, that he might be cut off from his communi- 
cation with the Elbe. This retreat made the Auftrians 
magnify the affair into a victory on their ſide ; but the cir- 
cumſtances render the Pruſſian account much more probable. 

Fortune ſeemed once more to have ſmiled, after a lon 
interval of gloom on the King of Pruſſia's affairs; and the 
reputation of his arms began to revive, But the victories 
he obtained, though glorious, were deciſive of little more 
than the field upon which they were fought. They were 
far from having lowered the power of the enemy to an 
equality with his. And the movements he made to gain 
thoſe advantages, and to protect one part of his dominions 
neceſſarily expoſed the reſt. The enemy was able to detach 
without end; and whilſt bodies of Ruſſians traverſed the 
Lower Sileſia, ſeveral corps of Auſtrians ſcoured Lufatia 
and thus together they broke off all regular communication 
between the king's army and his hereditary dominions, and 
of courſe between him and his General Hulſen, who, with 
very unequal forces, was ſtruggling to ſecure Saxony; a coun- 
tty in Which there are towns indeed fortified ; but fortified 
for the greater part in ſuch a manner, as to be little more 
than ſnares for increaſing the number of priſoners, by be- 
traying defenceleſs garriſons into the hands of an enemy 
ſuperior in the field. 

In this ſituation, the king is ſaid to have rote a letter to 
the celebrated Marquis d' Argens (1), verv pathetick, and 
very deſcriptive of his condition, and of his frame of mind 
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tercepted by a Ruſſian detachment, and induſtriouſly ſpread 
about in order todiſ-ſpirit his friends. On that account ſome 
have ſuſpected its authenticity. But the letter is ſurely 
highly conſonant to his circumſtances, and ſufficiently agree. 
able to his general manner of writing : ſo that we do not 
think ourſelves diſpenſed from inſerting it in this place. 


cc 


« Formerly, my dear marquis, the affair of the 15th of 
Auguſt would have decided a campaign. At preſent that 
action is no more than a ſcratch; a great battle muſt de- 
termine our fate. We ſhall have one, according to all 
appearances, very ſoon, and then, if the event is favour- 
able to us, we may rejoice. It required many ſtrata- 
gems and much addreſs to bring things to this paſs. Don't 
talk to me of danger; the laſt action coſt me only a ſuit 
of clothes and a horſe. This is buying victory very 
cheap. 


J have not had the letter which you mention. We 


are in a manner blocked up, in regard to correſpondence, 
by the Ruſſians on one ſide the Oder, and by the Au- 
ſtrians on the other. A ſmall ſkirmiſh was neceſlary to 
clear the way for Cocceii (2); I hope that he will deli- 
ver you my letter ; I never was, in the courſe of my life, 
in a more embarraſling ſituation than in this campaign, 
Believe me, nothing leſs than a miracle is ſtill neceſſary 
to extricate me from the difficulties that I foreſee. I 
ſhall certainly do my duty when occaſion offers, but, my 
dear marquis, always remember that I pretend not to 
command fortune, and that I am obliged, in my pro- 
jects, to leave too much to chance, for want of being 
able to form any thing more ſolid. I have the labours of 
a Hercules to undergo, at a time of life when my ſtrength 
fails me, my infirmities increaſe, and, to ſpeak the truth, 
when hope, the only conſolation of the unhappy, begins 
to deſert me. You are not ſufficiently acquainted with 
the circumſtances of affairs to have a clear idea of all the 
dangers which threaten the ſtate; I know, but conceal 
them; I keep all my fears to myſelf, and only commu- 
nicate to the public my hopes, or the little good news 

ce that 


(2) The aid-de-camp, who was charged with this letter, and 
who came to England with the news of the above mentioned 
action: In our papers, it is tranſlated Stage Coach, from the ſimi 
litude, probably, of the word Cocher. 
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cc that I can acquaint them with. If the blow that I me- 
ce ditate ſucceeds, then, my dear marquis, it will be time 
« enough to expreſs our joy: but till then, let us not flat- 
cc ter ourſelves, for fear ſome unexpected bad news ſhould 
“ ſurprize us. | | 

ce] lead here the life of a military monk. I have much 
« to think of about my affairs, and the reſt of my time I 
« devote to literature, which is my conſolation, as it was 
« of the conſul, the father of his country and of eloquence. 
&« | know not if I ſhall ſurvive this war, but I am deter- 
& mined, in caſe it ſhould happen, to paſs the reſt of my 
« days in retirement, in the boſom of philoſophy and 
& friendſhip. | | 

« When our correſpondence ſhall be more open, you'll 
e oblige me by writing more frequently. I know not where 
« we ſhall have our winter-quarters. My houſes at Breſlau 
« were deſtroyed by the bombardment. Our enemies envy 
& us every thing, even day-light and the air that we breathe. 
« They muſt however leave us ſome place, and if it is ſafe, 
ce it will be a treat to receive you there. : 

« Well, my dear marquis, what is become of the peace 
« with France? Your nation, you ſee, is more blind, than 
« you imagined. Thoſe fools loſe Canada, and Pondicher- 
« ry, to pleaſe the queen and the Czarina. Heaven grant 
&« that Prince Ferdinand may well reward them for their 
c zeal. The officers, innocent of theſe evils, and the ſol- 
66 diers, will be made the victims, and the illuſtrious offen- 
“ders will ſuffer nothing. 

« Theſe are the ſubjects which offer themſelves to me. 


I was in a writing vein, but I ſee that I muſt conclude, 


* leſt I ſhould tire you and negle& my own buſineſs. Adieu, 
e my deareſt marquis. I embrace you, c.“ * 


To authenticate the above it may be proper to add, t. That 
this letter was ſhown at Bath and London by M. Cocceii himſelf. 
And, 2. That the copy here printed was ſent to the tranſlator by 
friend at Magdeburg belonging to the court. 
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An VI 


Situation of the French and Engliſh armies. Hereditary 
Prince ſurprizes a body of French in Zierenberg. General 
Bulow takes Marburgh. Defeated by Munfteur Stainville, 
General Wangenbeim paſſes and is obliged to repaſs the 
Weſer. French retire from Mulbauſen to Caſſel, Here- 
ditary Prince marches to the Rhine, paſſes that river. Cleves 
taken, Weſel beſieged. Engliſh Expedition. M. Caſtries 
forms an army on the Rhine. Battle of Campen. Allies 
defeated. Hereditary Prince repaſſes the Rhine. Siege 
of Weſel raiſed. Death and eulogium of George the ll. 
Acceſſion of George III. and his reſolution of ſupporting bis 
Allies, 


E leave the King of Pruſſia to theſe thoughts, in 
order to return to the armies of the Weſer. Prince 
Ferdinand was not miſtaken, in imagining that Gottingen 
would prove the utmoſt bound of the French progreſs into 
Hanover. After they had ſecured that place with a ſtrong 
garriſon, the grand army of M. Broglio moved towards the 
reſerve which had been defeated, and pitched his camp at 
Dierenberg, a place within a ſmall diſtance of the allies, 
who ever ſince the battle continued to occupy Warbourg, 
the Dymel running between the two armies. In this ſitu- 
ation they continued for about a month. 

The Hereditary Prince who was ever in motion, and con- 
tinually hovering now on one ſide, now on the other of the 
French camp, in one of his excurſions had perceived that 
the French, according to their uſual negligence, were not 
very exact in their out-poſts and patroles. He had alſo re- 
ceived intelligence, that they had thrown a corps of horſe 
and foot, conſiſting of ſomething more than two thouſand 
men, into the town of Zierenberg, a place ſurrounded with 
ſome damaged walls. 

From theſe lights, he reſolved upon the ſurprize of this 
body, and accordingly made his diſpoſitions for this bold 
attempt, in the manner following ; firſt, he ordered a body 
of his light troops to turn to the town of Zierenberg, and 
to take poſt between it and Darienberg, in order to inter- 
cept any that ſhould attempt paſſing to the camp of the 
2nemy, Next he poſted at proper diſtances eight quan 
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of dragoons, two battalions of grenadiers, and one regi- 
ment of foot, on the road between his own camp and the 
place which was to be attacked, with a view to cover his 
retreat, in caſe he ſhould be repulſed and purſued. With 
the reſt of his foot, conſiſting for the greater part of Engliſh, 
he marched with the utmoſt caution and diligence towards 
the town. | 
When they had arrived within two miles, they 8 

divided into three bodies, which took three diffe- ep t. 5: 


rent routs, by which the place was compleatly ſurrounded. 


At eight in the evening, they ſet out from Warbourg, and 
came before this place at two the following morning. Not- 
withſtanding the precautions taken, the trampling of the 
troops over the gardens gave the alarm to a guard of the 
enemies dragoons, who immediately began to fire. Strict 
orders had been given to proceed with as little alarm as poſ- 
ſible, and to reſerve their fire; and ſuch was the deliberate 
courage, ſuch the perfe& diſcipline of the Engliſh grena- 
diers, that they ſuſtained this fire, puſhed on with bayonets, 
drove back the enemy's piquets, killed the guard at the 
gate, and entered the town along with the fugitives, with- 
out the leaſt noiſe, hurry, or confuſion. Never was ſurprize 
more compleat. | 

The column of the Engliſh grenadiers having forced the 
gate, advanced regularly with their bayonets fixed, and 
without firing a muſquet, by the two ſtreets that led to the 
church-yard, (which being the only open part of the town, 
ſerved the French as a place of arms,) killing or taking a 
great number of thoſe who ran from the houſes towards 
this rendezvous ; and thus they advanced with the greateſt 
order and the moſt profound ſilence, until they reached the 
church-yard. The night was ſo dark that they formed by 
the ſide of the French, who, for a while, took them to be 
their own piquets that had aſſembled ; but they were ſoon 
undeceived; a fierce encounter with bayonets enſued, in 
which the French were quickly obliged to give via, 

Two regiments of the enemy's dragoons endeavoured to 
fly to the gate thatled to their camp ; but they found it oc- 
cupied by four hundred grenadiers, who drove them back 
with their bayonets; forced from hence, they fled to another 
gate; there they were repulſed with a ſharp fire of ſmall 
arms. They then were compelled to ſeparate; and flying 
at random, as fortune and the night directed, made their 
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eſcape at the ſeveral breaches of the wall. The prince was 
maſter of the place in about an hour; but the nearneſs of 
the French'camp and the approach of day prevented as long 
a continuance in the place as he wiſhed for reaping the full 
fruits of his victory; therefore about three o' clock he be- 
gan his retreat, carrying off two pieces of cannon, thirty— 
ſix officers, and between four and five hundred private men, 
'The ſlaughter of the enemy was conſiderable. The prince 
reached his camp without the lcaſt moleſtation in his retreat, 

Tf we conſider the difficulty of this attempt, very few 
have been bolder ; if we examine the diſpoſitions, none 
could be conducted with greater wiſdom ; if we attend to 
the behaviour of the troops, we ſhall no where find an ex- 
ample of more exact obedience, diſcipline and courage. To 
attack ſo large a body of the enemy, ſo ſtrongly poſted, 
within a ſmall league of their grand camp, to march ſo far 
in that critical ſituation, and in a very dark night, to divide 
into ſo many parts, yet to act with ſo much order and ſo en- 
tire a concert, was certainly an exploit of the very firſt rank; 
and though not of any great importance in its conſequences, 
is ſo admirable in its conduct and execution, that it well de- 
ſerves to be told at the length we have given it. This added 
greatly to the reputation of the Britiſh ſoldiers as troops, 
and no leſs to their honour as men, by the humanity they 
ſhewed to their priſoners, and the generous ſentiments of 
the common ſort with regard to money; as there were 
ſeveral noble inſtances that night of their refuſing to take 
any thing from their priſoners, who had offered them their 
purſes. They loſt but ten men. 

From this time the operations of the two armies, which, 
for a time, ſeemed to languiſh, were renewed with freſh vi- 
gour. Prince Ferdinand perceived, that whilſt the French 
communication with the Rhine and with Frankfort on the 
Maine continued open, it muſt prove to little purpoſe to at- 
tempt any thing either for the relief of Gottingen or Cal- 
ſel. Theix progreſs indeed into Hanover had been checked; 
but whit ever they continued in ſo advanced a poſition, 
it was evidently impoſſible to prevent their making ver) 
ruinous inroads into that country. To force them to a bat- 
tle againſt their inclination, would be difficult, and the at- 
tempt itſelf dangerons. There remained but one method, 
which was, to make frequent and ſtrong detachments into 
the ſouthern parts of Heſſe and Wetteravia, and thus ** 
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der precarious the French communication with the Rhine 
and Maine, from whence they drew the greateſt part of 
their ſupplies of all kinds, | 

With this intention, he detached General Bulow at the 
head of a ſtrong corps, who puſhed forward towards Mar- 
purg, ſurprized the town, deſtroyed the French ovens, 
with ſeveral hundred waggons of flour, and carried off a 
conſiderable quantity of cloathing and military ſtores. In 
the mean time, his light troops ſcoured the couniry in ſuch 
a manner as for a while anſwered the great end of the ex- 
pedition in breaking the French communication with Frank- 
fort. Proceeding on this plan he made a further move- 
ment towards Frankenau, which, at length, neceſſitated 
the French general Stainville, who commanded in thoſe 
parts, to quit his poſition, and endeavour to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of this detachment. He came up with their 
rear as they were paſſing the river Orche, and Sept. 13. 
falling upon them at this diſadvantage with 
ſuperior numbers and great fury, he entirely routed the 
rear; and took ſome men and a very great number of 
horſes, 

It was to be apprehended that he might have purſued this 
advantage, to the entire ruin of M. Bulow's detachment, 
if the Hereditary Prince, by a forced march of five German 
miles, had not arrived time enough to ſupport him. On the 
prince's arrival Marſhal Stainville fell back, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt in which it was in vain to attack him, 

Whilſt theſe meaſures were taking with mixed ſucceſs 
for difquieting the French, and interrupting their commu- 
nication to the ſouthward of their quarters, like move- 
ments were made to the northward, to oblige them, if poſ- 
ſible, to relinquiſh their hold on Gottingen. But General 
Wangenheim, who, with that deſign, had croſſed the Weſer, 
and in the beginning had proceeded with no ſmall expecta- 
tions ; but at length he received a ſevere check, 
which forced him to repaſs the river with ſome Sept. 19. 
precipitation. However theſe frequent detach- 
ments anſwered -fo well the end of haraſſing the French, 
that, on the 20th, they retired from Immenhauſen, and fell 
back upon Caſlel, where they began to entrench themſelves, 
Prince Ferdinand followed them cloſe ; and the better to 
obſerve their motions, fixed his quarters as near as he could 
to thoſe of the enemy, 
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But whilſt the grand armies thus watched each other, the 
eyes of Europe were drawn to a different quarter, by a 
movement equally aſtoniſhing for its rapidity and myſterious 
for its deſign. The Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, whom 
we have ſeen but a few days before in the furtheſt part of 
Heſſe, ſuddenly appeared on the frontiers of the United 
Provinces, with an army of twenty battalions and ten 
ſquadrons. One detachment of his troops which had pro- 
ceeded on the fide of Duſſeldorp, paſſes the Rhine above 
Roeroot ; another which had marched through Munſter, 
paſſes it nearly about the ſame time, but a great diſtance 
below, at Rhees; theſe two detachments move to meet 
each other, and, as they proceed, ſeize all the French poſts 
along the Rhine; the enemy's guards are every where taken 
or abandon their redoubts. This puts into their poſſeſſion 
a number of boats, by which they are enabled to tranſport 
all the reſt of the troops, which are intended to act upon 
the left of the Rhine. Then they proceeded, without de- 

lay or oppoſition, directly to Cleves; the garriſon 
Oct. 3. takes refuge in the caſtle, which is vigorouſly at- 

tacked, and in three days ſurrenders five hundred 
men priſoners of war. Whilſt this was performed by one 
body, another had laid ſiege to Weſel, and battered the 
place with ſo much fury, that the reduction of it appeared 
certain; and with it the entire poſſeſſion of the Lower 
Rhine almoſt from Duſleldorp to Cleves. | 

The ſecrecy, and the rapidity of the march, together 
with the vigour of the ſubſequent operations, were ſuch as 
might be expected from the character of the Hereditary 
Prince; but on what deſign this rapid march was made, 
and theſe vigorous ſteps taken at that particular time, gave 
room for a great deal of reaſoning. During a good part of 
the ſummer, very great preparations had been made in 
England for a conjunct expedition; a powerful fleet was in 
readineſs; and they had embarked a large train of field and 
battering artillery, a conſiderable body of foot, and a reg! 
ment of light horſe. 

As this armament was ſuppoſed in readineſs to ſail about: 
the time of the Hereditary Prince's march to the Rhine, 
conjecture united theſe two deſigns together, and ſuppoſed 
the fleet at Portſmouth, and the army in Weſtphalia, were 
to act on the ſame plan. On this ſuppoſition it was judged 


that the ſtorm would probably fall on the Auſtrian Nether- 
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lands; and that Oſtend, which the Empreſs ſo unpolitically 
for herſelf, and ſo ungratefully to her former friends, had 
given into the hands of France, would be the firſt obje& 
of thoſe forces which were to unite from ſuch a diſtance. 

This deſign of the expedition from Portſmouth has, we 
underſtand, been formerly diſavowed. Whether in ſtrict- 
neſs, not being a principal in the war, with her Imperial 
Majeſty, England ought to have made ſuch an attempt, 
though Oſtend was defended by a French garriſon, we 
ſhall not take upon us to determine ; but without the aid 
of ſuch conſiderations, it is evident there were ſufficient ob- 
jections to it from the ſide of mere prudence. Almoſt in- 
ſuperable difficulties occurred in ſuch a ſcheme; and it 
would ſcarcely appear to moſt men adviſable to add a Fle- 
miſh to our German war. 

But we think it poſſible to give ſome reafonable account 
of the expedition of the Hereditary Prince, independent of 
any connection with the Britiſh armament. For a conſide- 
rable time the French had ſeemed reſolved to reſume their 
former plan of an army on the Lower Rhine; ſuch motions 
were made, as ſtrongly indicated that this deſign would ſhort- 
ly be put in execution; and the allied army had every 
thing to fear from it. For as the French were checked 
from proceeding to the complete conqueſt of the eleQtorate 
by the allied army on the Dymel, if this army ſhould itſelf 
be ſo checked, by one of the enemy advancing trom the 
Lower Rhine, there would be then nothing to hinder Ml. 
Broglio from ſending forward fo ſtrong a reſerve as might 
finally reduce Hanover, In theſe circumſtances nothing but 
a very deciſive victory could poſſibly ſave the allied army, 
thus ſurrounded and deprived of its ſubſiſtence, from pe- 
riſhing in the moſt miſerable, or ſurrendering in the moſt 
ſhameful manner, | 

There was one ſtep only which might with certainty pre- 
vent this deſign, and even in ſome meaſure turn it upon 
the enemy; the taking Cleves and Weſel into the hands of 
the allies. This would not only defeat the ſcheme of the 
French for acting on the Lower Rhine, but greatly em- 
barraſs their operations in every other quarter. Even the 
attempt, though it ſhould not be attended with ſucceſs, 
would neceſſarily draw the attention of the French that 
way, and thus ſave Hanover at leaſt for one campaign. 
This alone had been a ſufficient reaſon for the march. But 
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had the Britiſh armament at the ſame time been intended 
for ſome part of the coaſt of France, or had England poli- 
tically kept up ſuch a rumour, when ſhe had in reality a 
more remote object for her armament; in either of theſe 
caſes it would undoubtedly have co-operated with the Here- 
ditary Prince's deſigns, by detaining a greater body of the 
French troops at home to defend their own coaſts. 

We do not pretend to penetrate into all the matives. 
But it is evident, that, in the German enterpriſe, every thing 
depended on the celerity of the operations. The fiege of 
Weſel was carried on with great vigour, by that part of 
the prince's army which was on the right of the Rhine, 
whilſt the prince covered it on the left. But before the 
enemy could diſturb him, nature declared againſt his ſuc- 
ceſs by the fall of immenſe rains, which ſwelled the Rhine 
and Lippe to ſuch a degree as greatly interrupted the pro- 
greſs of the ſiege, having rendered the roads of Weſtphalia 
impaſſable, and therefore prevented the arrival of theſe. 
reinforcements which were intended to puſh the ſiege with 
the greater effect. Theſe rains alſo made it very difficult 
for the prince to preſerve his communication with the be- 
ſiegers, which, however, he made a ſhift to keep open by 
one bridge above and another below the town. 

In the mean time, the French, with all the expedition 
they could uſe, had collected an army under M. de Caſtries 
of thirty battalions and thirty-eight ſquadrons, partly from 
the great army in Heſſe, partly from the Low Countrics. 
'This body advanced as far as Rheinberg, and after a ſtrenu- 
ous reſiſtance drove out a detachment of the allies which 
had been poſted there. From thence they marched by 
their left, and encamped behind the convent of Campen. 
The Hereditary Prince now ſaw at the ſame time the ſea- 
ſon and a ſuperior army acting againſt him; to fight this 
enemy, fully prepared to receive him, with the troops 
which he could ſpare from the ſiege, might be a deſperate 
attempt. Jo break up the ſiege would have of itſelf an- 
ſwered the intention of the enemies march. There was no 
medium but a ſurprize; which was reſolved, and all the 
diſpoſitions ſor it made with the judgment by which the 
great prince who commanded is diſtinguiſhed upon ſuch 
difficult occaſions. This attempt became the more neceſſary, 
and the leſs time was to be Joſt in making it, as intelligence 
had becn received that the French army was ſhortly to be 
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augmented by powerful reinforcements. The prince be- 
gan his march at ten in the evening. 

To reach the enemy's camp, it was neceſſary to diſlodge 
Fiſcher's corps of irregulars, who had occupied the con- 
vent of Campen in their front. This produced 
ſome ſhot, and this ſhot alarmed the whole OR. 16. 
French army, which immediately got under armes 
and poſted themſelves in a wood. The allied troops autbed 
forward, twice repulſed the French, and with the moſt 
noble perſeverance reiterated their attacks on the wood, 
and kept up a terrible and well ſupplied fire for ſixteen 
hours without intermiſſion, that is from five in the morn- 
ing to the ſame evening at nine. There have been few ex- 
amples of ſo obltinate a combat. But at length finding 
night approach, the troops haraſſed, their ammunition 
ſpent, and all hopes vain of diſlodging a ſuperior enemy 
from an advantageous poſt, the Hereditary Prince having 
had an horſe killed under him, and being himſelf wounded, 
was, with regret, compelled to retire. Eleven hundred and 
ſeventy of the allies were killed and wounded in this bloody 
action; about five hundred were made priſoners. The loſs 
of the French was far greater, but they had the field. 

On this occaſion, the Engliſh nation regretted the loſs 
of one of its moſt ſhining ornaments in the death of Lord 
Downe, who, whilſt his grateful ſovereign was deſtining him 
to higher honours, received a mortal wound in this battle. 
He was a perſon of free and pleaſurable life: but of an ex- 
cellent underſtanding, amiable manners, and the moſt in- 
trepid courage. In the beginning of this war he had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in rouſing a martial ſpirit amongſt the young 
people of rank in England, and having long ſhewed thera 
by a gallant example how to fight, he, at laſt, by a melan- 
choly one, ſhewed them how to die for their country. 

As the Britith troops had been the greateſt ſufferers 1n 
this as well as in moſt other actions of the campaign, great 
murmurs were raiſed againſt the commander of the allied 
army, as if upon all occaſions, even the moſt trivial, he 
had wantonly expoſed the lives of the Britiſh, in order to 
preſerve thoſe of the German ſoldiery. Some carried this 
complaint to a ridiculous length. But could it with reaſon 
have been expeQed, that where twenty five thouſand En- 
gliſh had ſerved for a K were engaged in five 
ſharp encounters (ſome of chem a ſort of pitched battles) , 
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all which they acquired the whole glory, that they ſhould 
joſe a ſmaller: number than two hundred and fixty five kil- 
led and eight hundred and ſeventy wounded, which is the 
whole of their loſs in all the encounters of this campaign? 
It is true, the life of a man is a ſacred thing, and of value 
to his country. But in ſome circumſtances it is ridiculous 
for a nation to think of ſparing even a greater effuſion of 
blood to acquire reputation to their arms, and experience to 
the troops and the officers. The Engliſh defired the poſt of 
honour with equal ſpirit and wiſdom, they were entitled to 
it, they had it, and they purchaſed it more cheaply, than 
on the whole might have been expected. Neither was their 
blood laviſhed on every trivial occaſion, as had been falſly 
ſuggeſted. The only affairs in which they ſuffered any thing 
worth notice, were thoſe of Warbourg and Campen; both 
aCtions of the higheſt confequence. 

After the diſappointment and loſs the Hereditary Prince 
had ſuffered in the late engagement, he was ſenſible that a 


ſiege could no longer be carried on with any proſpect of 


ſucceſs, in ſight of an army ſo much ſuperior; the Rhine 
every day ſwelled more and more, and his communication 
with the troops before Weſel became every hour more dif— 
ficult. Beſides, as the whole country was, by this time, 
overflowed, his men muſt have been expoſed to the greateſt 
hardſhips and the moſt fatal diftempers. Theſe conſidera- 
tions determined him to repaſs the Rhine, without delay. 
Notwithſtanding the extreme nearneſs of the French army, 
the late repulſe the Prince had met, and the great ſwell of 
the waters, ſuch was the impreſſion he had left on the 
enemy and the excellence of his diſpoſitions, that they did 
not even attempt to diſtreſs his rear; and he paſſed the 
Rhine without the leaſt moleſtation, not only under the eye, 
but, as it were, within the graſp of a ſuperior French army. 
From this the operations of the armies became gradually 
more languid; for as nothing decifive happened on either 
fide during the whole campaign, it was impoſſible to think at 
this advanced feafon of undertaking any very ſignal enterpriſe; 
as if, by common conſent, they began to move towards win- 
ter quarters : So that whatever happened after this was not 
connected with the general plan of the campaign; and were 
the ſudden acts of detached parties, who attempted ſome ad- 
vantages of ſurpriſe. Of theſe we ſhall take ſome notice 
before we conclude, but we paſs them by at preſent ; the 
attention 
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attention of all men being at this time more engaged by an 
event of the greateſt importance, and which many were of 
opinion would make no ſmall change in the nature of the 
war, and above all in the general ſyſtem of pacification. 
This was the death of George II. king of Great-Britain. 
He died ſuddenly in his palace at Kenſington in the 97th 
ear of his age, and 33d of his reign. The immediate cauſe 
of his death was the rupture of the ſubſtance of the right 
ventricle of his heart, by which the circulation was ſtop- 
ped in an inſtant. This was preceded by no fort of appa- 
rent illneſs. - His Majeſty enjoyed an uncommon degree of 
health and ſtrength for that age; but it was believed that 
he had ſuffered, by expoſing himſelf too much to the cold, 
in reviewing ſome troops that were to be embarked for the 
expedition, He had been extremely ſolicitous about the 
fortune of this expedition. He had been no leſs anxious 
for the fate of the enterpriſe under the Hereditary Prince, 
an account of the ill ſucceſs of which he had received, tho? 
it was not at that time made public. This was believed to 
have touched him deeply, and to have been one of the cau- 
ſes of a death ſo affiting to all his people. 

When future hiſtorians come to ſpeak of his late Majeſty, 
they will find, both in his fortune and his virtue, abundant 
matter for juſt and unſuſpeCted panegyric. None of his 
predeceſſors in the throne of England lived to ſo great an 
age; few of them enjoyed ſo long a reign. And this long 
courſe was diſtinguiſhed by circumſtances of peculiar feli- 
city, whether we conſider him in the public or the private 
character. His ſubje&ts, allowing for one ſhort and, as it 
were, momentary cloud, enjoyed perpetual peace at home, 
and abroad on many occaſions acquired great glory, There 
was to the laſt a conſiderable increaſe in their agriculture, 
their commerce, and their manufactures, which were daily 
improving under the internal tranquillity they enjoyed, and 
the wiſe regulations that were made in every ſeſſion of his 
parliaments. By a wonderful happineſs, he left theſe im- 
provements no way checked, but rather forwarded, in one. 
of the moſt general and waſteful wars that has raged in the 
world for many centuries. 

He lived entirely to extinguiſh party and the ſpirit of 
party in his kingdoms; it was not till the cloſe of his reign, 
that his family might have been conſidered as firmly and 
immovably ſeated on the throne; but he, having — 
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all the private machinations of his enemies policy, ſub- 
dued at length the utmoſt effort of their force : and though 
on that menacing occafion, he experienced, in the fulleſt 
meaſure, the affection of his people, yet the completion of 
this great ſervice to his family, he owed ſolely to the capa- 
city and bravery of his own fon. 

He lived with his queen in that kind of harmony and 
confidence, that is ſeen between the beſt fuited couples in 
private life. He had a numerous iſſue, in which he had 
great Caufe of fatisfaction, and very httle of diſquiet, but 
what vas the almoſt neceſſary conſequence of a life pro- 
tracted to a late period. He ſurvived ſeven of his children. 
He had the fatisfaction to fee in his fucceſſor, what is very 
rare, the moſt affectionate obedience, the moſt dutiful ac- 
quieſcence in his will; and what is no leſs rare, contrary 
to the fortune of moſt old kings, he never poſſeſſed more 
perfectly the love of his ſubjects than in the laſt years of 
his life. And he died at the very point of time when the 
terror of his arms, the power of his kingdoms and the wiſ- 
dom of his government, were all raiſed to almoſt as high 
a pitch as they could poſſibly arrive at; they were indeed 
at that height of proſperity and. glory, as never had been 
exceeded in the reign of the moft fortunate of his prede- 
ceſſors. * 

His parts were not lively or brilliant; but the whole of 
his conduct demonſtrates that he had a judgment both ſo- 
hid and comprehenſive. He underſtood the intereſts of the 
other ſovereigns of Europe; and was particularly ſkilled in 
all the receſſes of that political labyrinth, the ſyſtem of 
Germany; of the liberties of which he was through his 
whole lite a moft zealous aſſertor. In the year 1741, he 
took up arms, and even riſqued his own perſon, when, by 
the proje& ed diſmemberment of the houſe of Auſtria, they 
were in danger of falling a ſacrifice to a French faction. 
He alterwards reſiſted with equal firmneſs that very houſe 
of Auilna, which he had expoſed his life to defend, when 
the liberties of the empire were threatened from that quar- 
ter. | 

The acquiſitions of his father, were, by him, confirmed, 
improved and enlarged. He was enabled by his economy 
always to keep up a conſiderable body of troops in Hano- 
ver; by which means, when the war broke out, there was 
2 diſciplincd force ready to oppoſe the common enemy 3 

and 
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and we do not hazard any thing in aſſerting, that if it had 


not been for the prudent foreſight of that meaſure, the ar- 


my which has ſince been formed, and the great things 
which have ſince been done, could never have had exiſt- 
ence. So that if we only examine what he has done in 


Germany, when we reflect what enemies ſecret and decla- 


red he had at different times to manage and to fight in 
that country, he muſt, in every fair judgment, be allowed 
the greateſt prince of his family. 

He was in his temper ſudden and violent; but this, tho? 
it influenced his behaviour, made no impreſſion on his con- 
duct, which was always ſufficiently deliberate and attentive 
to his own intereſts and thoſe of his ſubjects. 

He was plain and direct in his intentions; true to his 
word; ſteady in his favour and protection to his ſervants, 
and never changed them willingly; this appeared clearly in 
thoſe who ſerved more immediately on his perſon, whom 
he ſcarce ever removed; but they grew old along with him, 
or died in their places. But having been in a ſort compel- 
led by a violent faction, to relinquiſh a miniſter for whom 
he had great affection, and in whom he repoſed an unli- 
mited confidence, it aſterwards became a matter of more 
indifference to him by whom he was ſerved in the affairs of 
his government. 

He was merciful in his diſpoſition, but not to ſuch a de- 
gree as in any fort to encourage offences againſt his govern- 
ment. On the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in 1746, he be- 
haved without any remarkable diſplay either of ſeverity or 
clemency. Many were pardoned, many puniſhed ; and this, 
perhaps, is the moſt proper conduct on ſuch occaſions, where 
offended majeſty requires victims, juſtice examples, and 
humanity pardons. But though the law in many inſtances 
had its free courſe, the exceſſes committed in the rage of 
war, were by him neither commanded nor approved, After 
that rebellion had been ſuppreſſed, he retained no bitter re- 
membrance of it, either to the country in which it unfor- 
tunately began, or even to many of the perſons who were 
actually concerned in it. 


As he came into England in a riper age, and of conſc c 


quence never had been able to attain a perfect knowledge 
of the force and beauties of our language, he never ſhewed 
a ſufficient regard to the Engliſn literature, which, in his 
reign, did not flonriſh : and this muſt be conſidered as the 
greateſt, 
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greateſt, or rather the only blemiſh that lay upon his go- 
vernment. 

He has been cenſured, as a little too attentive to money; 
and perhaps in ſome minute things this cenſure was not 
wholly without foundation. But there are two conſiderati- 
ons which greatly enervate this objeQtion to his character. 
Firſt, that this diſpoſition never ſhewed itſelf in one rapa- 
cious aA; and, ſecondly, that it never influenced his conduct 
on any important occaſion. For it is now well known that he 
ſhewed no improper parſimony, when this war broke out. 
In fact, he expended ſo much on that occaſion, that on his 
deceaſe, his private wealth was found to be far inferior to 
what had commonly been imagined. 

Though it is true, that during his whole life, he had 
ſhewn a remarkable affection to his Hanoverian ſubjeQs, 
yet the laſt act of it demonſtrated that they were far 
from engroſſing the whole of his regard; and that in 
reality his German poſſeſſions held no other place in his 
conſideration than what their relative importance to the 
reſt of his dominions naturally claimed. For when that 
truly ſevere trial came, in which the intereſts of England 
and Hanover were ſeparated, when a war began for an ob- 
ject wholly foreign to that country, a war in which Hano- 
ver muſt ſuffer much, and could hope no advantage, even 
there his majeſty did not hefitate a moment to expoſe his 
German dominions to almoſt inevitable ruin, rather than 
make or even propoſe the ſmalleſt abatement from the im- 
menſity of the Engliſh rights in America. A conduct that 
more than wipes off every ſuſpicion of an improper partiali- 
ty ; and which ſurely ought never to be mentioned without 
the higheſt gratitude to the memory of that magnanimous 
- monarch. 

If the authors of theſe ſheets were equal to ſuch a de- 
ſign, it would, perhaps, be impoſſible to exhibit a more 
pleaſing picture than that which might be formed from 2 
juſt view of his late majeſty's conduct, to theſe two ſo 
differently conſtituted parts of his dominions. His virtue 
was proved by two of the greateſt trials to which the na- 
ture of man 1s liable ; the truſt of abſolute and unbounded 
power; and the moſt exalted ſtation limited by the ftrict- 
eſt laws. For theſe two ſo very different ſituations, very 
different and almoſt oppoſite tempers and talents have been 


always thought neceſſary, But that king had a _ 
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fectly adapted to both; for whilſt in England he kept the 
liberties of his people in violate, and like a wiſe magiſtrate, 
was ſatisfied to make his authority co-operate with law, 
and his will freely ſubſervient to the wiſdom of ages, in 
Hanover like an indulgent father, aQting only from the fen- 
timents of a paternal heart, his affection and his equity ſup- 
plied the want of law and conſtitution, He has indeed left 
lo his illuſtrious ſucceſſor, an admirable example; which 
he not only promiſes to follow, but in many reſpeQs to ex- 
ceed; and his ſubjects take the greater intereſt in his vir- 
tues, as they look upon them as more peculiarly their own ; 
and they now-boaſt of a prince, who neither has, nor can 
have any partiality but the beſt, and who is in birth as well 
as inclination Britiſh. 
As ſoon as his preſent majeſty came to the 

throne, and had met his parliament, he, in the Nov. 18. 
moſt public and ſolemn manner, confirmed the 

hopes of his allies, and gave the moſt undoubted aſſurances 
of his reſolution to continue the war on the former plan, 
and with the former vigour ; and he found his parliament 
no ways changed in their reſolution of ſupporting it with 
the ſame liberality and ſpirit. Inſomuch that as there was 
no apparent change either in the ſyſtem of the alliance, in 
the diſpoſition of the king, or in that of the nation, or in 
the general plan of the war, we have only to paſs again 
to the tranſactions of the continent, thinking it unneceſ- 
ſary to apologize to our readers for having been diverted 
from the courſe of the narrative for a ſhort time, by an 


event of ſuch melancholy importance to Great Britain and 
to all Europe. 


CH aA F VaL 


Ruſſians and Auſtrians enter Brandenburg. General Hul- 
ſen retreats from Saxony to Berlin. Evacuates it. The 
city capitulates. Berlin deſcribed. King's palaces plun- 


dered. Enemy retires out of Brandenburg after having pil- 


laged it. 


HE King of Pruſſia's letter, with which we cloſed 

the 6th chapter, exhibited a true picture of that mo- 
narch's apprehenſions; the events which immediately fol- 
lowed proved that theſe apprehenſions were but too well 
| grounded. 
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grounded. The victory near Lignitz, indeed, gave ſome 
relief to Sileſia; but whilſt the enemy had ſo many and ſo 
numerous armies in the field, even ſhame, independent of 
their intereſt, exacted from them ſome ſtroke of conſe. 
quence. | El 

The late manceuvres had neceſſarily drawn the king of 
Pruſſia into the ſouthern parts of Sileſia, and conſequently 
to a great diſtance from Brandenburg, with which countr 
his communication was much interrupted, or rather wholly 
cut off. The Ruſſian army, which after it had repaſſed 
the Oder at Auras, began to move out of Sileſia, puſhed 
forward a powerful detachment under Count Czernichew 
towards the Marche of Brandenburg. A body of fifteen 
thouſand Auſtrians under the Generals Lacy and Brentano 
from the army of Count Daun, and the whole united corps 
of Auſtrians and Imperialiſts which acted in Saxony, began 
their march in concert with the Ruſſians, and propoſed to 
unite at the gates of Berlin. Theſe armies amounted to 
forty thouſand men. 

General Hulſen, who was altogether too weak to oppoſe 
the Imperialiſts in Miſnia, fell back upon Berlin. General 
Werner, who had lately been ſent into Pomerania, returned 
with incredible ſpeed and joined the troops under Hulſen; 
but when they viewed their combined ſtrength, they found 
it conſiſted of no more than fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, 
a force far too weak to oppoſe to thoſe powerful armies 
that were marching againſt them. Wholly unable to pro- 
te& a place of ſuch immenſe extent, and ſuch imperte& 
fortifications, they ſaw that to attempt a defence, would 
be only to involve the troops in the inevitable fate that 
waited the city, without being able to add any thing effec- 
tual to its ſecurity; therefore after having defended it a- 
gainſt the advanced guard of the Ruſſians under Tottle- 
ben, who attacked the gates and bombarded the town, 
when they found the grand armies advancing ; they made 
their retreat; leaving only three weak battalions in the 
place, to enable it to make ſome ſort of capitulation with 
the enemy. 

Berlin is compoſed of five towns, which have ſtretched 
to each other, and grown into one vaſt city upon the banks 
of the river Spree. It has been augmented to this gran- 
deur, by having long been the reſidence of the electors of 
Brandenburg and kings of Pruſſia, who as they have en- 

| larged 
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larged their dominions by inheritance, force, or policy, 
have all contributed ſomething to the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of this their capital. The ſituation of the town 


on ſo noble and navigable a river as the Spree, communi- 


cating on one ſide with the Oder, by a canal (the moſt 
princely work of her ſovereigns) and on the other falling 
into the Elbe, has added not a little to its extent and opu- 
lence; but that which has contributed moſt of all, has been 
the reception of the French refugees,” to which this city has 
always been a moſt aſſured and favourable aſylum, as it has 
alſo been to thoſe proteſtants who have been perſecuted in 
any part of Germany; and the preſent king by enlarging 
his plan, and imparting an extent of toleration unknown to 
his predeceſſors, has alſo introduced Roman Catholics, 
whom he has encouraged by ſuffering them to build a moſt 
magnificent church in the heart of Berlin. By this means 
he has brought the moſt cppoſite factions to concur in pro- 
moting the grandeur of his royal reſidence, From theſe 
cauſes Berlin is become one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
in Europe; vaſt in its extent; conſiderable in its commerce, 
and magnificent beyond molt others in its public and private 
buildings, and the regular diſtribution of the ſtreets in the 
new town. It had long been the ſeat of the greateſt mili- 
tary arrangements in the world; and it was made, by the 
preſent king, the ſeat of arts and ſciences, and the place of 
reſort of ingenious men, in every ſcience, in every art, and 
Irom every quarter, 

Such is Berlin, which, at this time, being deſerted by the 
greateſt part of its garriion, was abandoned to the mercy of 
a mighty army of Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Saxons and Impert- 
alitts, animated by revenge; exaſperated by injuries; and in- 
ſtigated by avarice. Nothing could exceed the terror and 
conſternation of the inhabitants on this occaſion. They 
were acquainted with the ſavage character of one part of 
the enemy, and with the violent animoſity of the reſt; and 
they knew, that they did not want pretences for colouring 
their ſeverities, with the appearance of a jyſt retaliation. 

In theſe diſpoſitions of the inhabitants, the enemy ap- 
proached. The garriſon immediately propoſed to capitu- 
late. With reſpe& to them, the terms were ſhort; they 
were made priſoners of war. But with regard to the inha- 
bitants, where the great danger lay, the conditions were 
more tolerable than they expected; they were promiſed 
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the free exerciſe of their religion; and an immunity from 
violence to their goods and perſons. It was alſo agreed that 
the Ruſſian irregulars ſhould not enter the town; and that 
the king's palace ſhould be inviolable. Theſe, on the whole, 
were favourable terms; and they were granted principally 
on the mediation of the foreign miniſters reſiding in Ber- 
lin, who interpoſed their good offices with great zeal and 
humanity. The difficulty was, how to ſecure the obſery- 
ance of them. 

Theſe conditions being made, the army of the 


Oct. 9. allied powers entered the town; totally deſtroyed 


the magazines, arſenals, and founderies, ſeized 
an immenſe quantity of military ſtores, and a number of 
cannon and arms; called firſt for an immenſe payment of 
800, oo0 guilders, and then laid on a contribution of 
1,900,000 German crowns ; not ſatisfied with this, many 
irregularities were committed by the ſoldiery; but, on the 
whole, though ſome ſhocking actions were committed, a 
far more exact diſcipline was obſerved than from ſuch troops 
could have been expected upon ſuch an occaſion, where 
there was every incentive which could work upon the licenſe 
of a conquering army, 'Their officers no doubt with great 
difficulty preſerved even that degree of order. 

But though their behaviour was tolerable, with regard to 
the private inhabitants, there was ſomething ſhocking and 
ungenerous in their treatment of the king's palaces. The 
apartments of the royal caſtle of Charlottenburgh, were 
entirely plundered, the precious furniture ſpoiled, the pic- 
tures defaced, without even ſparing the antique ſtatues 
collected by Cardinal Polignac, which had been purchaſed 
by the houſe of Brandenburgh. The caſtle of Schonhouſen, 
belonging to the queen, and thoſe of Fredericksfeld, be- 
longing to the margrave Charles, were alſo plundered. 

The palace of Potſdam, the famous Sans-ſouci, had 3 
better fate; Prince Eſterhaſi commanded there; it was pre- 
ſerved from the ſmalleſt violation. The Prince on viewing 
the palace only aſked which picture of the king reſembled 
him moſt, and being informed, deſired that he might have 
leave to take it, together with two German flutes which the 
king uſed, to keep them, he ſaid, in memory of his majeſty. 
This was a ſort of taking very different from pillage. 

They ſtaid in the city four days, but hearing that the 


king, apprehenſive of this ſtroke, was moving to the hy | 
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of his capital, they quitted it on the 13th of October; and 


having waſted the whole country round for a vaſt extent, 
and driven away all the cattle and horſes they could find, 
retreated by different routs out of Brandenburgh, leaving 
the people ſtill trembling under the alarm, and hardly yet 
certain of their ſafety. 

We do, by no means, undertake to authenticate the rava- 
ges which the Pruſſian accounts charged upon the Auſtrians 
and their allies, in this excurſion; nor whether they may 
not have been in general much exaggerated, or in ſome 
caſes abſolutely feigned. We have abundant reaſon to ſuſ- 

ect the exact veracity of many pieces of that nature which 
have been publiſhed on all ſides; and which are but too fre- 
quently a ſort of ſtate libels, where the powers at war, not 
conteiit to deſtroy each other in the field, purſue their ad- 
verſaries reputation, and endeavour mutually to paint each 
other as monſters, equally devoid of juſtice and compaſſion, 
Indeed if we were to give credit to all the writings of this 
kind that have appeared, 1t were hard to ſay, which of the 
parties have, by their conduct, brought the greateſt diſgrace 
upon human nature. It is, however, certain, that the 
country of Brandenburgh ſuffered more ſeverely, on this oc- 
caſion, than the city of Berlin. An ill diſciplined army is 


always moſt furious in its retreat, and the country had made 
no conditions. 


CHAPE IK 


Imperialiſls make themſelves maſters of Miſnia. M. Stain- 
ville enters Nr Ruſſians beſiege Colberg. Lau- 
dobn beſieges Coſel. King of Pruſſia and M. Daun march 
into Saxony. Battle of Torgau. M. Daun wounded. Tbe 
towns in Miſnia retaken. Siege of Colberg raiſed. Swedes 


driven back. 


{ HE King of Pruſſia at laſt ſaw his capital taken by 
his moſt cruel enemies, and put to ranſom ; his native 
country was waſted ; they took up their quarters in his pa- 
laces: but this was far from the whole of his misfortunes. 
When Gen. Hulſen marched to cover Brandenburgh, there 
remained no Pruſſian army in Saxony. So that the Impe- 
rial army on their return from Berlin, within a ſhort time, 
and with little oppoſition, made themſelves maſters of Leip- 
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fick, Torgau, Meiſſen, and at laſt of Wirtemberg; in which 
city they took the grand magazine of the Pruſ. 
OR. 15. ſians, immenſely ſtored. The king was now to- 
tally driven out of Saxony, in which he had no 
longer a ſingle place. 

M. Stainville with a detachment of Broglio's army, as 
ſoon as Wangenheim had been obliged to repais the Weſer 
(as we have related in the ſeventh chapter) puſhed into the 
King of Pruſſia's dominions on that ſide, and laid the city 
1 and dutchy of Halberſtadt under contribution, In the eaſt- 
115 ö ern Pomerania, the Ruſſians had inveſted Colberg, both by 
land and ſea, and preſſed that city with a cloſe and unremit- 
ted ſiege. The king could ſcarcely hope to relieve it. In 
the weſtern Pomerania, the Swedes urged forward with un- 
common vigour, hoping to partake in the plunder of Ber- 
lin; and they advanced with ſucceſs. In Silefia, the king 
had no ſooner began his march to the northward, than 
Baron Laudohn profited of his abſence, to ruſh again into 
that country, and to inveſt the ſtrong and important fortreſs 
of Coſel. Whilſt the king's dominions were thus attacked 
in ſo many parts, he was himſelf attended every ſtep of his 
march by the ſuperior army of Count Daun, who moved 
along with him, and watched him with the moſt attentive 
| vigilance. His condition ſeemed extremely to reſemble that 
to which he had been reduced in the autumn immediatel) 
preceding the battle of Roſbach. In Sileſia, his condition 
was at that time worſe ; but he was then in the poſſeſſion 
of Saxony, of which in this campaign he was wholly de- 

prived, 
Saxony was, however, ſtill his great object, and knowing 
that the enemy had evacuated Brandenburgh on his approach, 
he left that country on his right, and continued his march t 
the Elbe, which he paſſed on the 25th of Ofober. Marſha 
Daun paſſed it the ſame day. The two champions were t 
| | engage once more for the ſo often contended prize: bu! 
now every diſadvantage was on the fide of the King d 
Pruſſia, who had no longer any place of ftrength in that 
country, and all the magazines he had amaſſed were in the 
| hands of the enemy. But being joined by his generals Hul. 
4# 4 ſen and Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, with the corps un. 
"8 | der their command, he advanced up the Elbe, whilſt Marſhal 
1 Daun fell back to cover Leipſic and Torgau; but finding 
1 the Pruſſians directed their march towards the Elbe, he 
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encamped within reach of Torgau, one part of his army 
extending to the Elbe, by which he was covered on that 
fide, and whilſt he was protected on every other quarter by 
ponds, hills, and woods, it was impoſſible to choole a more 
advantageous iituation, in which above eighty thouſand men 
were poſted with every precaution that could be taken by a 
weak army in the molt unlucky poſition. 

The King of Pruſſia was extremely ſenſible of the ſtrength, 
the advantageous poſture, and the precautions of Marſhal 
Daun ; he could have no hope of drawing that wary com- 
mander from his poſt ; and yet he ſaw a neceſſity ot fight- 
ing him even there. The winter was now far advanced. 
His troops were extremely haraſſed by ſuch long and rapid 
marches : and he had no place for their winter-quarters 
but his own country, already waſted by the enemies incur- 
ſions: and here ſtreightened tor ſubſiſtence, cut off from all 
power of recruiting, he was to expect to be attacked, as it 
were, in a narrow corner, by the combined force of fo many 
powerful and exaſperated enemies. 

In theſe circumſtances he was reſolved to come to a bat- 
tle. He cauſed his army to be informed that he was to lead 
them to a molt deſperate attempt, that his affairs required 
it, and that he was determined to conquer or die in the ex- 
pected engagement. They unanimouſly anſwered, that they 
would die along with him. | 

Animated by this declaration he began his 
march; but having taken a reſolution as daring Nov. 3. 
as could be dictated by deſpair, he made all the 
diſpoſitions with as much ſkill and care as could be ſuggeſted 
by the moſt guarded prudence. He divided his army into 
three columns ; General Hulſen with one, was to take poſt 
In a wood that lay on the left of the Auſtrian army, and had 
orders not to move until he found the reſt of the Pruſſians 
engaged. General Ziethen was to charge on the right ; the 
great attack in front was to be made by the king in perſon. 
The king had diſpoſed his force in ſuch a manner, that either 
his right or left muſt take the enemy in rear and cloſe them 
in, ſo as to diſable them from undertaking any thing againſt 
the part where he intended to effect his principal attack. 
This was the king's diſpoſition. 

Marſhal Daun as ſoon as he perceived that the King of 
Pruſſia was ſerious in his reſolution of fighting, to prevent 
confuſion, ſcut all his baggage over the Elbe, acroſs which 
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he threw three bridges, to be ready in caſe a retreat ſhould 
be found neceſſary. At the ſame time he cauſed Torgau to 
be evacuated. And then extending his firſt line to a village 
called Zinne on the left, he ſtretched it to another called 
Groſwitz on the right ; ſupporting the right of his ſecond 
line, upon the Elbe. | 

In this diſpoſition he was found, when about two o'clock 
in the afternoon the king began his attack, and was received 
with the fire of two hundred pieces of cannon, which were 
diſpoſed along the Auſtrian front. Three times the Pruſ- 
ſians were led on; they perſevered in their attacks with un- 
common reſolution, but were every time repulſed and broken 
with a moſt terrible ſlaughter. The king at length ordered 
a freſh body of his cavalry to advance, which at firſt com- 
pelled the Auſtrians to give way; but as freſh reinforce- 
ments were continually poured on that part, this cavalry 
was, in its turn, obliged to fall back, and the battle ſtill re- 
mained at leaſt dubious, or rather inclined againſt the King 
of Pruſſia, whoſe troops, as they had made aſtoniſhing ef- 
forts, ſo they ſuffered beyond all deſcription. But whillt 
the Pruſhans ſuſtained themſelves in that quarter with ſuch 
extreme difficulty, General Ziethen, with the right wing 
took the enemy in the rear, repulſed them and poſſeſſed 


- himſelf of ſome eminences which commanded the whole 


Auſtrian army. Encouraged by this ſucceſs the Pruſſian in- 
fantry once more advanced, maſtered ſeveral of the enemy's 
intrenchments, and made way for a new attack of their 
cavalry, which broke in with irreſiſtible impetuoſity upon 
the Auſtrians, and threw ſeveral bodies of them into irre— 
parable diſorder, It was now about nine o' clock, the two 
armies were involved in a pitched darkneſs ; yet the fire con- 
tinued without intermiſſion, and the battalions with a blind 


rage diſcharged at each other without diſtinguiſhing friend 


or foe. 

Marſhal Daun did every thing in the diſpoſition and the 
action, that became his high character. But he was obliged 
to yield to the miraculous fortune of the King of Pruſſia. He 
received a dangerous wound on the thigh, and was carried 
from the field, which probably diſheartened the troops, and 
haſlened the defeat. Ihe command then ſell on the Count 
O'Donnel, who finding a great part of his troops in diſor— 
der, the night advanced, and the enemy poſſeſſed of emi- 
nences which commanded his camp, and of which it was 
vain 
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vain to think of diſpoſſeſſing them, ordered a retreat, which 
was conducted in this darkneſs, and acroſs the Elbe with 
wonderful order ; none were loſt in paſling the bridges, and 
far the greater part of their artillery was preſerved. The 
Pruſſians remained maſters of this well-fought and bloody 
field. The darkneſs hindered them from moleſting the ene- 
mies retreat or. improving their victory, which they bought 
at the expence of ten thouſand killed and wounded, and a- 
bout three thouſand priſoners. But even with this loſs, the 
advantage was well purchaſed : it was a neceſſary and a 
glorious victory. It re-eſtabliſhed the reputation of their 
arms; it ſecured their winter-quarters; and gave them a- 
gain the poſſeſſion of a great part of Saxony. 

Probably of all the King of Pruſſia's battles, this was the 
moſt important; and it was that in the conduct of which 
he ſhewed the greateſt ſkill, intrepidity, and perſeverance. 
His troops behaved with a firmnels which would have done 
honour to thoſe which he formerly led into Bohemia. In 
this action where they were to ſurmount every obſtacle and 
encounter every difficulty and danger, in order to attack fo 
great and excellent an army as the Auſtrian, under ſuch an 
accompliſhed commander as Marſhal Daun, their number 
did not exceed fifty thouſand men. 

The loſs of the Auſtrians was very great, the number 
killed and wounded is not indeed accurately known. Pro- 
bably it did not much, if at all, exceed the loſs on the ſide 
of the victorious army; but the priſoners were far more 
numerous, two hundred and ſixteen officers of the Auſtrians 
were taken, among whom were four generals, together with 
eight thouſand of the common ſort. The king in this bat- 
tle, in which he every moment expoſed his life to the great- 


eſt dangers, received a flight contuſion in his breaſt by a 


muſket ſhot. 

The Auſtrians diſputed the victory in the Gazettes. But 
the King of Pruſſia reaped all the fruits of it; he recovered 
all Saxony except Dreſden; it had been the extremity of 
raſhneſs to have commenced the ſiege of that place in the 
depths of winter, and in the ſight of an army ſtrongly poſted, 
and which though it had been beaten, continued after its de- 
feat, more numerous than his own. His troops had already 
ſuſtained fatigues almoſt beyond human ſtrength; and the 
molt prudent part now left, was to permit them to enjoy a 
little repoſe; and in the interval of aQtion to prepare by 
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employing the means his victory had put into his hands, for 
the arduous work of the enſuing campaign. | 

Indeed the face of the Pruſſian affairs had been prodi- 
giouſly changed ſince the day in which their enemies had 
entered Berlin. It was obſerved, that the taking of that city 
had been, before this, ominous to the Auſtrian cauſe: and 


that General Haddick's expedition againſt it in 1757, had 


been followed by the victories of Roſbach and Liſſa, as this 
irruption was by that of Torgau. There was ſome diffe- 
rence between the former victories and the latter. But the 
Pruſſians drew motives of conſolation and hope from theſe 
coincidences. There was alſo ſomething ſolid in the advan- 
tages they had acquired. After the King of Pruſſia's march 
had delivered Berlin, General Werner marched into Pome- 
Tania ; and on his approach, together with that of winter, 
the Ruſſians raiſed the ſiege of Colberg, (which they had 
kept ſo long blocked up by ſea and land) and then retired 
into Poland, not having been able to effect in Pomerania by 
the operations of the whole year, more than the devaſtation 
of the open country. Then Werner having freed the 
Eaſtern, flew to the relief of the Weſtern Pomerania, where 
the ſucceſs was as rapid, and more brilliant. He defeated 
a body of Swedes which was poſted near Paſſew alk, com- 
pelled them to retire with the loſs of a thouſand men, in 
killed and priſoners; and purſuing his advantage with ſpirit, 
the Swedes were at length compelled to evacuate the Pruſ- 
ſian Pomerania, and to fall back upon Stralſund. | 

All the armies of the Ruſſians at length quitted the king's 
territories, General Laudohn abruptly raiſed the blockade 
of Coſel; and afterwards abandoning Landſhut, he retired 
into the Auſtrian Sileſia, and left all the Pruſſian part in 
quiet. Marſhal Daun after the battle of Torgau, ſeeing 
the King of Pruſſia attempt nothing againſt Dreſden, placed 
one part of his army in that city, and cantoned the reſt in 
thoſe ſtrong poſts which lie to the ſouth and weſt of it, by 
which he commanded the Elbe ard kept open his communi- 
cation with Bohemia. The army of the empire retired into 
Franconia, and placed its head quarters at Bamberg. 

The King of Pruſſia omitted nothing to re-eſtabliſh his 
affairs; and the recovery of Saxony gave him great oppor- 
tunities for that purpoſe. We may judge of the importance 
of that poſſeſſion by the reſources he was able to draw from 
it, He demanded of the circle of Leipſick for the contribu- 
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tions of the enſuing year, two millions of crowns, excluſive 
of the ordinary revenue, together with a vaſt quantity of 
forage and proviſions. From all the other parts of Miſnia 
which he held, he exacted in the ſame proportion. He 
compelled them alſo to ſupply a vaſt number of recruits : 
his demand was twenty thouſand ; and though it be certain 
that they could not ſupply ſo many, yet he was enabled by 
the recruits furniſhed by Saxony alone, entirely to fill up 
the breaches which the battle of Torgau had made in his 
battalions. He drew alſo vaſt reſources from the dutchy of 
Mecklenburgh, which he taxed at ſome millions of crowns, 
an immenſe quantity of proviſion, and a great number of 
recruits. "Theſe he inſiſted either on receiving immediately, 
or that the duke ſhould enter his troops into the Pruſſian 
ſervice. It is ſaid that his majeſty then made ſome ſort of 
treaty or compoſition with the duke, whoſe condition has 
been from the beginning of the war, the worſt that can be 
imagined. For his ſituation is ſuch, juſt behind the Pruſ- 
ſian dominions, and out of all poſſibility of communication 
with the grand armies of his allies, that he cannot be bene- 
fited by any advantages which they acquire; on the con- 
trary, he ſuffers almoſt equally, whether the King of Pruſ- 
ſta be victorious or defeated; and his dominions mult furniſh 
the means of improving the king's victories, and repairing 
his loſſes. If the King of Pruſſia has made a treaty with 
this prince, there is no dqubt that it is almoſt wholly in his 
majeſty's favour, and that he has taken care that he ſhall 
not draw much leſs profit from the Duke of Mecklenburgh 
as an ally, than he had derived from him as an enemy. 

In ſhort, with regard to extent of poſſeſſion, the King of 
Pruſſia is much in the ſame ſituation in which he was left at 
the cloſing the foregoing campaign; but in all other reſpects 
his condition is infinitely preferable. He had then indeed 
the ſame poſſeſſions in Saxony ; but he cloſed that campaign 
with the loſs of two battles, deſtructive in themſelves, and 
diſgraceful in their circumſtances : he cloſed this by a moſt 
beneficial and moſt glorious victory, by which the reputation 
of his arms, greatly tarniſhed, was reſtored to its former 
brightneſs, and which, in its conſequences, has given him as 
fair a proſpect of ſucceſs as he can have, whilſt the alliance 
againſt him is not in the leaſt degree weakened by the fall- 
ing off of the moſt inconſiderable member, or the abate- 


ment of the ſmalleſt degree of their animoſity, 
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CHAT 


The Allies raiſe the ſiege of Gottingen. Winter quarters and 
ſufferings of the Britiſh troops. Popular debates in Eng- 


land concerning the German war. 


HE allied army in Weſtphalia, after their failure on 

the Lower Rhine, turned their attention to the eaſt- 
ward of the Weſer, and made a vigorous attempt upon Got- 
tingen, which, from the 22d of November, until the 12th of 
the following month, they kept blockaded. But the French 
made a brave detence, and having taken a ſtrong poſt of the 
| allies in a ſally, they compelled them to raiſe the blockade, 
They were before heartily weary of it, having ſuffered in- 
credible hardſhips, both in this and all the other ſervices of 
the campaign, in which they had ſo often traverſed that 
great tract of country which lies between the Maine, the 
Weſer, and the Rhine: and though the winter continued 
very temperate and open, ſuch unuſual rains had fallen, that 
the waters were every where out, and the rpads ſo damaged, 
that their proviſions could ſcarcely arrive, or their commu- 
nication be preſerved. 

At length therefore, they ſubmitted to go into winter 
quarters, leaving the French in poſſeſſion of Heſſe, and the 
whole country eaſtward of the Weſer to the frontiers of the 
 eleftorate: by which they communicated with the Auſtrians 
and Imperialiſts, and prevented the ſuccours with which the 
King of Pruſſia, after the batile of Torgau, had intended 
to reinforce the allied army. The Engliſh troops were can- 
toned for the winter, in the biſhopric of Paderborn ; and 
Lord Granby eſtabliſhed his head quarters in the city of 
that name. But theſe quarters proved a very indifferent 
place of repoſe for the Britiſh troops, worn out with the 
faligues of fo laborious a campaign, partly from the natu- 
ral penury of the country ; and partly from the vaſt num- 
bers to be ſupported, at a time when the ſphere of their 
ſubſiſtence was extremely ſtreightened ; and even that nar- 
row ſphere exhauſted by having been four years the ſeat of 
war. 'This ſcarcity was increaſed by the difficulty of the 
roads, and probably in ſome degree by the avarice of con- 
tractors, over whom, ſeveral were of opinion, as ſtrict a 
watch had not been kept, as is at all times neceſſary for that 
fort of people. But 
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But whatever were the cauſes of this ſcarcity : it was bit- 
terly felt by the troops, and was accompanied by diſeaſes 
which thinned them extremely. This raiſed a general diſ- 
content in the army, which was ſpeedily communicated to 
England, where the people during the preceding year, not 
having been ſtruck with thoſe brilliant advantages which 
diſtinguiſh an offenſive campaign, did not confine their 
complaints to the conduct of the war, but began to fall into 
an almoſt general diſlike of the very ſyſtem upon which it 
was purſued. 

Much of the old diſpute between the naval and continen- 
tal ſchemes was renewed ; and enforced with many addi- 
tional topics. The alliances of the war in Germany were 
ſeverely criticiſed. « We are purſuing, ſaid they, a ſyſtem, 
by which we muſt certainly Joſe all the advantages which 
we acquired for the ſhort time we. followed one that was 
more national, and ſuitable to our circumſtances; a ſyſtem 
of all others the moſt abſurd ; a ſyſtem in which defeats are 
attended with their uſual fatal effects, and in which even 
victory itſelf cannot ſave us from ruin. We will not enter, 
ſaid they, into that long and vainly agitated queſtion, W he- 
ther we ought to take any part in the differences which may 
ariſe between the powers on the continent? This diſquiſition 
is foreign to the preſent purpoſe ; and it is beſides of too 
vague and general a nature to admit any preciſe determi- 
nation; but this undoubtedly may be aſſerted, that we ne- 
ver can conſiſtently with common prudence, engage in a con- 
tinental war againſt France, without a concurrence in our 
favour of the other powers on the continent. This was the 
continental ſcheme of the great King William; and this 
principle the foundation of the grand alliance which he pro- 
jected, and at the head of which, in defence of the liberties 
of Europe, he made the moſt auguſt appearance to which 
human nature can be raiſed. It was on this principle, that, 
in conjunction with half Europe, we carried on the war with 
ſo much honour and ſucceſs againſt France, under the Duke 
of Marlborough. Burt to engage in a continental war with 
that power, not only unaſſiſted but oppoſed by the greateſt 
part of thoſe ſtates with whom we were then combined, 1s 
an attempt never to be juſtified by any comparative calcu- 
lation of the populouſneſs, the revenues, or the general 
ſtrength of the two nations. It is a deſperate ſtruggle, 
which muſt finally end in our ruin. 


But 
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But what is the ſcene which we have choſen for this 
ſtruggle? We have choſen Germany; the very ſpot of all 
others which the French, if they had their choice, would 
have pointed out to us. By making Germany the theatre 
of war, they ſee that country waſted and deſtroyed, the 
ſtrength of which has always proved the greateſt bulwark 
againſt their overbearing ambition. They ſee the ſwords of 
the Germans, from one end to the other of that vaſt and 
populous country, turned againſt each other; and they ſee 
with joy the Engliſh, whole intereſt it is to ſave them as 
much as poſſible, co-operating with her blood and trea- 
ſures, to compleat the diſunion, and conſequently the de- 
folation of Germany. In a war in that country France has 
many advantages : ſhe ſupports her armies in a great degree 
by pillaging thoſe whom in every reſpect it is her intereſt to 
weaken. She is not very remote from her own frontiers, 
trom whence ſhe is eaſily provided, eaſily recruited ; and by 
means of which a great part of the public money is expend- 
ed in the country where it is raiſed. Is ſhe unſucceſsful ? 
ſhe is brought thereby but the nearer to her frontiers, ſup- 
ports her troops with ſtill the greater facility, and exhauſts 
ſtill leſs the natural wealth of her people. Even ſuppoſe the 
French army driven into France; even then theſe advan- 
tages on her ſide are increaſed ; and very obvious circum- 
ſtances render. it impoſſible for the allied army to puſh their 
ſucceſs on the German frontiers of France to any deciſive 
conſequence. 

But to the Engliſh, every thing is unfavourable in ſuch a 
war; their greateſt ſucceſſes will only carry them to a great- 
er diſtance from their reſources, and every ſtep of their pro- 


greſs muſt make the tranſport of proviſion, artillery, ammu- 


nition, and the infinite impediments of a large army more 
difficult, and in the end altogether impracticable. This is 
not ſpeculation ; the events which followed the battle of 
Crevelt have proved it. Prince Ferdinand, victorious in 
that action, was obliged, rather from the difficulty of ſub- 
ſiſting, than the ſuperiority of the enemy, to repaſs the 
Rhine, and to bring back to Germany that war with which 
he threatened France. It is thus, that, upon this plan, vic- 
tory itſelf cannot ſave us, and that all our ſucceſſes ſerve only 
to accumulate new diſtreſſes, new difficulties, new charges. 
Whilſt France, who has only contracted her expences by 
the loſs of her navy, encourages us to enter deeper and 
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deeper into the inextricable toils of a German war, in which 


we waſte our ſtrength only to entangle ourſelves further. 
She holds the ſtrings, and can never be tired out at this 
game. From all this ariſes an expence unknown even in 
thought to our forefathers, and which the ſingle revenue of 
England is by no means able to bear. The allies, it the 
deſerve the name, ſupply not the ſmalleſt part of it. The 
Hanoverians and Heſſians contribute to our ſervice only by 
enabling us to protraQt ſtill longer our efforts in a ſyſtem, in 
which nothing can ſo effectually ſerve us as being defeated 
as early as poſſible. 

As to the King of Pruſſia, what we pay to that monarch, 
may rather be conſidered as tribute than ſubſidy ; ſince we 
receive nothing in return : and that far from being able to 
afford any relief to our armies, he 1s ſcarcely in a condition 
to ſupport himſelf. So that this alliance is worſe than the 
former, as it 1s an heavy charge compenſated not only with 
no real, but even with no apparent or ſhewy advantage. In- 
deed, he 1s an ally the laſt in the world we ought to have 
choſen, on account of his long connection with our worſt 
enemies, the mean and the hoſtile ſentiments he has always 
entertained towards us, the injuries he has done us, and the 
general lightneſs of his faith with regard to his former allies. 
We regard him, it is true, as the protector of the Proteſtant 
religion; but how lightly he thinks of all religion his writ- 
ings teſtify ; and what miſchiets he has done the Proteſtant 
cauſe in particular, this war will be a laſting memorial. 
When he entered Saxony, a Proteſtant country, he found 
that religion no ways moleſted in thoſe places, where it had 
been eſtabliſhed or tolerated by the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
Even in the Popiſh dominions the perſecution began to loſe 
ſomething of its edge, when he, under the name of its pro- 
tector, brought upon it as great a calamity as its moſt deter- 
mined enemies could have wiſhed ; by dividing the reformed 
ſtates of the empire, and ſetting Proteſtants to cut the 
throats of Proteſtants, whilſt all the Popiſh powers have 
been forced into a ſtrict confederacy. * 

Had we kept ourſelves clear of this runious ſyſtem, and 
inſtead of engaging France on her ſtrong ſide, attacked and 
vanquiſhed her colonies, one aiter another, we might, with- 
out exhauſting our own ſtrength, have gradually waſted away 
the principal reſources of her trade, and whilſt we continued 
this method, have as little reaſon to grow tired of a war 
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(the whole funds of which would be ſpent at home) as 
France has to grow weary in the preſent manner of carrying 
it on. If the powers on the continent were left without 
our interpoſition to do their own buſineſs, they would proba- 
bly better underſtand and better defend their own rights, 
At worſt let France enter, let them conquer, let them poſ- 
ſeſs Hanover; there is no miſchief they can do that country 
greater than it ſuffers by the preſent war ; and we, not ex- 
hauſting ourſelves by a fruitleſs defence, ſhould, in the end, 
by the entire poſſeſſion of the French colonies, be able, be- 
ſides the ſecurity of our own juſt claims, to reſtore the 
Hanoverian dominions to their lawful ſovereign, and even to 
procure ſome indemnification for what they might have ſuf- 
fered in.our quarrel.” 

'This is pretty nearly the ſubſtance of what was urged a- 
gainſt the German ſyſtem ; and the argument was conduQ- 
ed with great management and addreſs, and interſperſed with 
a number of topics well calculated to ſpread diſcontent, and 
to place in an odious light every ſtep taken in thoſe alliances 
and in that war. Many, however, ſtrongly adhered to that 


method, and they anſwered <©* That the beſt reaſons on the 


other ſide were more ſpecious than ſolid ; and that the chief 
writings againſt our German connections were declamations 
rather than arguments. That the complaint of the expence 
of this war was in ſome meaſure juſt; but if the advantage 
was in any degree equivalent, the expence was incurred to 
good purpoſe. That France, by engaging ſo heartily as ſhe 
has done in the German war, has drawn away ſo much of 
her attention and her revenue from her navy, that it enabled 
us to give ſuch a blow to her maritime ſtrength, as poſſibly 
ſhe may never be able to recover. Her engagement in the 
German war, has likewiſe drawn her from the defence of 
her colonies, by which means we have conquered ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable ſhe poſſeſſed. It has withdrawn her 
from the protection of her trade, by which it is entirely deſ- 
troyed, whilſt that of England has never in the profoundeſt 
peace been in ſo flouriſhing a condition. So that by em- 
barking in this German war, France has ſuffered herſelf to 
be undone, fo far as regards her particular and immediate 
quarrel with England. But has ſhe had in Germany ſuch 
ſucceſſes as will counterbalance this loſs? Far from it. At 
this moment ſhe is infinitely leſs advanced than ſhe was the 
year ſhe entered Germany, after having ſpent ſuch 2 — 

ums 
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ſums of money, and loſt by the ſword, by diſeaſe, and by 
deſertion, at leaſt one hundred thouſand of her people. 
On the other hand, the account ſtands thus with regard 


to England ; deeply embarked as ſhe has been in this Ger- 


man war, in her particular quarrel with France, ſhe has 
been carried along with an almoſt uninterrupted tide of ſuc- 
ceſs. She has taken many of the French colonies ; ſhe has 
deſtroyed their navy and their trade, and having inſulted 
the enemies coaſts, has ruined an harbour which might one 
day prove very obnoxious to us. Then how ſtands the ac- 
count in Germany? The French have been there frequent- 
ly defeated : Hanover has been recovered and proteQed : 
The King of Pruſſia has been preſerved ſo long at leaſt from 
the rage of his enemies, and in general the liberty of Ger- 
many has been hitherto ſecured. So that if we have incur- 
red a great expence, we have. done by it infinitely more than 
France has done at an expence much greater than ours. 
For the advocates who declaim againſt the King of Pruſſia, 
ſeem to have forgot that the charge of the French army 
muſt exceed ours, as the number of their troops to be paid, 
exceeds the difference between French and Engliſh pay. 
Thoſe on the Engliſh eſtabliſhment in Germany, have at 
no time exceeded twenty-five thouſand, and the reſt of the 
confederates ſerve, very nearly, on the ſame terms with the 
French, Not to mention the ſubſidies ſo greatly ſuperior 
to ours, which that power pays to ſtates from whom ſhe 
has not a ſingle regiment to augment her armies. Thus, 
although by our victories, France is relieved from the 
charge of her navy, and that of the defence of ſome of her 
moſt conſiderable colonies, the German war alone has 
brought her finances to a diſtreſs of which the whole world 
has been witneſs. And nothing leſs could have happened ; 
the expence however contracted was ſtill enormous; and 
the reſource of every war, trade, was almoſt wholly deſtroy- 
ed. In England, the expence was alſo undoubtedly great: 
but then, the old trade ſtill remained to ſupply it, and new 


channels were opened. Had we lain by and tamely beneld 


Germany in part poſſeſſed, and the reſt compelled to receive 
laws from France, the war there would ſoon have been 
brought to an end; and France ſtrengthened by victory, by 
conqueſt and alliance, would have the whole force and 
— revenue of her mighty monarchy free to act againſt 
us alone. 


They 
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They argued further, that common faith obliged us to an 
adherence to our engagements both with Hanover and Pruſ. 
ſia ; and that the pleaded incapacity to aſſiſt them ariſing 
from the greatneſs of the charge could not excuſe us ; be. 
cauſe the incapacity was not real ; and if the expence was 
inconvenient, we ought to have looked to that when we 
contracted our engagements. That it was not true, that we 
received no advantage from our alliance with the King of 
Pruſſia ; for if it be once admitted, that we entered with 
any reaſon into the German war (which they ſuppoſed 
proved) then the King of Pruſſia has been very materially 
ſerviceable to us; becauſe it was his victory at Roſbach, 
and the reinforcement from his troops, which has enabled 
us to do all that has ſince been atchieved. In the like man- 
ner, if the ſupport of the Proteſtant religion be any part of 
our care, that religion muſt ſuffer eminently by the ruin of 
the King of Pruſſia; for though the writings attributed to 
his Pruſſian majeſty be ſuch as, if really his, reflect, on ac- 
count of their. impiety, great diſgrace on his charaQer as a 
man, yet as a king, in his public and political capacity, he 
is the natural protector of the Proteſtant religion in Ger- 
many; and it will always be his intereſt to defend it. 

We ſhall not preſume to determine, which party has the 
right ſide of this queſtion; it was once undoubtedly a queſ- 
tion very fit to be diſcuſſed with great care; but having 
choſe our party, it is at preſent little more than a matter 
of political ſpeculation. | 


CHAP. XI, 


Thurot ſails from Dunkirk. Puts into Gottenburg and Berges. 
Puts into the Iſle of Ilay. He takes Carrickfergus. Sails 
from thence. He is killed, and bis whole ſquadron taken, 
War in America. General Amberſt goes down the river 
St. Lawrence. General Murray marches from Quebec. 
Montreal ſurrenders. Cherokee war. Affairs of the Eaſt- 
Indies. Lally defeated by Coote. 


EFORE we reſume the account of the war in America 

it will be neceſſary to take ſome notice of the attempt 

of the celebrated Thurot. It happened much earlier in the 

year, than the events which we have juſt related. But - 
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avoid breaking the thread of the more important events in 
Germany, we have reſerved it for this place. 

The reader will remember, that in the French ſcheme 
for invading theſe iſlands, (which was deſcribed as it then 
appeared to us in the 4th chapter of the annals of 1759, ) a 
ſmall ſquadron was prepared at Dunkirk, under Monſieur 
Thurot, the deſtination of which moſt people at that time 
imagined to have been for Scotland. But, it has ſince ap- 
peared, that this little ſquadron was intended to make a di- 
verſion on the north coaſt of Ireland, whilſt the grand fleet 
under Monſieur de Conflans, made the principal deſcent in 
ſome of the ſouthern parts of that kingdom. The manner 
in which the latter and principal part of this project failed, 
has already been related among the tranſactions of that year. 
It remains now to give ſome account of the part in which 
Thurot was concerned, | 

His ſquadron, conſiſting of five _ on board of which 
were twelve hundred and ſeventy land ſoldiers, failed 
from the port of Dunkirk on the 5th of OQober 1759. 
They had been blocked up until that time by an Engliſh 
fleet ; but under favour of an hazy night, they put out to 
ſea, and arrived at Gottenburg in Sweden ten days after. 
From thence they made to Bergen in Norway. In theſe 
voyages, the men were reduced by ſickneſs, and the veſſels 
themſelves had ſo ſuffered by ſtorms, that they were obliged 
to ſend one of the moſt conſiderable of them back to France. 
It was not until the 5th of December, that they were able 
to ſail directly for their place of deſtination, But their old 
il fortune purſued them with freſh diſappointments. For 
near three months they beat backward and forward amongſt 
abe weſtern iſles of Scotland, having in vain attempted a con- 
venient landing near Derry. In this tedious interval they 
ſuffered every poſſible hardſhip. Their men were thinned 
and diſheartened. Another of their ſhips were ſeparated 
from them, of which they never heard more. The now re- 
maining three were extremely ſhattered, and their crews 
ſuffered extremely by famine. This obliged them 
to put into the iſle of Ilay; where they refitted Feb. 16. 
and took in ſome cattle and proviſions, which 
were liberally paid for by the generous adventurer who com- 
manded, and who. behaved in all reſpects with his uſual 
courteſy and humanity. 
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Here they heard for the firſt time of the defeat of Con- 
flan's ſquadron. This was a circumſtance of great dif- 
couragement. But as Thurot could not he ſure that this 
intelligence was not given cut to deceive him; he perſiſted 
in his reſolution to ſail for Ireland. Indeed he had ſcarce] 
any other choice; for he was ſo poorly victualled, that he 
could not hope, without ſome refreſhment, to get back to 


France: And he was further urged on by his love of glory, 


no ſmall ſhare of which he was certain to add to his cha- 
rater, if he could ſtrike a blow of never ſo little impor- 
tance on the coaſt of Ireland: For by this he might make 


ſome appearance of having revenged the many inſults which 


had been offered to the coaſt of France. 

Full of theſe ideas, he arrived before the town of Car- 
rickfergus on the 28th of February; and landed his troops, 
now reduced to about ſix hundred men, the day following. 
They were augmented by draughts from his ſeamen to near 
one thouſand. Theſe he formed on the beach, and moved 


to the attack of the town. Carrickfergus is ſurrounded by 


an old wall ruinous in many places. Colonel Jennings com- 
manded about four companies in the town, moſtly of new 
raiſed men, extremely ill provided with ammunition, and 
no way prepared for this attack, which they had not the 
leaſt reaſon to expect. However, they ſhut the gates, ſent 
off the French priſoners to Belfaſt, and took all the mea— 
ſures their circumſtances would admit. The enemy ad— 
vanced and attacked the gates. There was no cannon ; but 
the gates were defended with effe& by muſquet ſhot, until 
the ammunition was ſpent. Then the garriſon retired into 
the caſtle, which, having a breach in the wall near fifty fect 
in extent, was no ways tenable. They therefore ſurrei- 

dered priſoners of war with terms of ſafety for the town. 
Thurot as ſoon as he was maſter of Carrickfergus, iſſues 
orders to Belfaſt to ſend him a quantity of wine and pto- 
viſions; he made the ſame demand to the magiſtrates 0! 
Carrickfergus, which they having imprudently refuſed tv 
comply with, the town was plundered. Thurot having 
victualled, and gained as much reputation by this action as 
could be expected from a fleet which was no more than 3 
ſort of wreck of the grand enterpriſe, ſet ſail for France. 
But he had not left the bay of Carrickfergus many hours, 
when near the coaſt of the Iſle of Man, he perceived thre® 
ſail that bore down upon him. Theſe were three 2 
rigates 
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frigates which happened to be in the harbour of Kiiſale, 
when Thurot made his deſcent ; the duke of Bedford, lord 
heutenant, diſpatched orders to the commander of the fri- 
gates to go in queſt of the French armament. The Engliſh 
trigates were one of thirty-ſix guns commanded by Captain 
Liliottz; and two of thirty-two. 

Such was their diligence and ſucceſs, that they overtook 
Thurot's ſquadron before they could get out of the Iriſh ſea, 
They were exactly three frigates to three. The French 
ſhips were much the larger, and their men much more nu- 
merous ; but both ſhips and men were in a bad condition. 
A ſharp and cloſe engagement began. None of the French 
could pofſibly eſcape, and they muſt take or be taken. 
Thurot did all that could be expected from the intrepidity 
of his character; he fought his ſhip until ſhe had her hold 
almoſt filled with water, and her decks covered with dead 
boches. At length he was killed. The crew of his ſhip, 
and by her example thoſe of the other two, diſpirited by 
this blow, ard preſſed with uncommon alacrity by the ſig- 
ral bravery of Capt. Elliott, (a) and thoſe who commanded 
under him, ſtruck, and were carried into Ramſey Bay in 
the Iſle of Man. Even this inconſiderable action added to 

the 


(a) Captain Elliot's Account of his Engagement with Monſ. Thurot, 
in a Letter to his Grace tbe Duke of Bedford. 


Aolus, in Ramſay Bay, Feb. 29, 1760. 
My Lord, 

] Had the honour to write to you on the 26th inſt, off Dublin, 

but very incorrectly and in great halte, as I that minute had 
information from the fiſhermen, that the enemy were then at Car- 
rickfergus, I made all the diſpatch poſſible to attack them there, 
and got off the entrance of the harbour that evening, but the wind 
being contrary and blowing very hard I could not get in. 

On the 28th, at four in the morning, we got ſight of them un- 
der fail, and gave chaſe; about nine J got up along fide their 
Commodore, and, in a few minutes after, the engagement became 
general, and continued very briſkly for an hour and a half, when 
they all three {truck their colours. 

They proved to be the Marſha! Belleiſte, of forty-four guns, 
and five hundred and forty-five men, Monſ. Thurot, commander, 
who is killed: the La Blonde, of thirty-two guns, and four hun- 


dred men, and the Terpfichore, of twenty-ſix guns, and three hun- 
d 2 dred 
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the glory of the Engliſharms. None had been better con- 
ducted, or fought with greater reſolution, This ſole inſult 
on our coaſts was ſeverely puniſhed ; and not a veſſel con- 
cerned in it eſcaped; The public indeed lamented the death of 
the brave Thurot, who, even whilſt he commanded a priva- 
Tas, fought leſs for plunder than honour ; whoſe behaviour 
was on all occaſions full of humanity and generoſity ; and 
whoſe undaunted courage raiſed him to rank, and merited 
diſtinction. His death ſecured the glory he always ſought: 
he did not live to be brought a priſoner into England; or 
to hear in France thoſe malignant criticiſms, which ſo often 
attend unfortunate bravery, This was the fate of the laſt 
remaining branch of that grand armament, which had fo 
long been the hope of France, the alarm of England, and 
the object of general attention to all Europe. 
In America, the French had no great reaſon to boaſt of 
their ſucceſs. The action of Sillery only gained them, by 


dred men, (including the troops in this number). I put in here 
to refit the ſhips, who are all greatly diſabled in their maſts and 

1 rigging ; the Marſbal Belleifle in particular, has loſt her bowſprit, 
"BY mizen-maſt, and main-yard in the action, and it is with much dit- 
. bl ficulty we keep her from ſinking. 
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1 I have acquainted my Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty 

1 with the particulars by expreſs, and I purpoſe returning to ſome 

1 a yu in Engand as ſoon as the ſhips can poſſibly be repaired. 
1183 ubjoined is a liſt of the killed and wounded. 
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1 am, 


My Lord, 


Your Grace's 


Moſt humble, and moſt obedient Servant, 
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JOHN ELLIOTT 
In his Majeſty's Ships. Killed. Wounded. 
Solus, „ 15 


Pallas, 53 oe. 
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an immenſe effuſion of their blood, a victory which was 
attended with no advantageous conſequences, Vaudreuil, 
the governor of Canada, after Levi had been compelled to 
raiſe the ſiege of Quebec, fixed his head-quarters at Mon- 
treal, to make, if poſſible, a laſt ſtand in that place; for which 
purpoſe he called in all his poſts; and here he colleQed the 
whole regular force that remained in Canada. At the ſame 
time he ſought to keep up the ſpirits of the people by 
various rumours and devices, which he praQtiſed on their 
credulity. But Monſieur VaudreuiPs greateſt hope, was 
not in his artifices, nor his force, but in the ſituation of 
Canada, which is much harder to be entered, than when 
the enemy entered it, to be conquered. On the ſide 
where the moſt conſiderable part of the Britiſh force was to 
act, it is covered with vaſt impenetrable woods, moraſſes, 
and mountains; the only tolerable entrance for an army, is 
by the river St. Lawrence; and the navigation of this river 
is rendered extremely diſtt cult and hazardous by the number 
of ſhallows, riits and falls, that lie between the diſcharge 
of Ontario and the Iſle of Montreal. Vaudreuil was in ex- 
pectation, that the preparations neceſſary for conducting an 
army through ſuch a long and difficult way, would neceſ- 
farily conſume ſo much of the ſummer, as not to leave ſuf- 
ficient time for the operations abſolutely neceſſary to reduce 
the remainder of Canada, He did not apprehend much 
danger from the garriſon of Quebec, which had been 
weakened by 1ts defeat in the ſpring. Theſe conſiderations 
gave him ſome confidence that he might protraQ the war 
ſomewhat longer, and another year might poſſibly give for- 
tune an opportunity to take ſome turn in his favour. 

But Mr. Amherſt, whoſe calm and ſteady reſolution no 
difficulties could overcome, was taking the moſt effeQual 
meaſures to defeat his expectations. His plan was diſpoſed 
in this manner. Brigadier General Murray had orders to 
advance towards Montreal, on his ſide, with all the troops 
which could be ſpared from the garriſon of Quebec. Colonel 
Haviland failed from Crown Point, and: took poſſeſſion of 
the Iſle at Noix, which had been abandoned by the enemy 
on the 28th of Auguſt, and from thence had orders to pro- 
ceed directy to the city of Montreal. His own army, con- 
ſiſting of about ten thouſand men, he propoſed to tranſport 
by the way of Lake Ontario into the river St. Lawrence. 
Thus he propoſed entirely to ſurround the laſt place of im- 

| Dd3 portance 
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portance which the enemy poſſeſſed, and by the motion of 
the three armies, in three ſuch different routs, to render jt 
impoſſible tor them to form an effectual oppoſition to any of 
his corps. 
Having laid this general plan, he left SheneQa- 
June 21. dy on the frontiers of New-York, and paſſed up 

the Mohawks river and down that of the Oneidas, 
to Oſwego, where he arrived on the gth of July. The 
armv he had collected there, conſiſted of about ten thou- 
ſand men, regulars and provincials. Sir William Johnſon 
brought one thouſand ſavages of the Iroquois or Five Nations; 
the greateſt number of that race of men which was ever 
ſeen in arms in the cauſe of England. 

It was a matter of the greateſt difficulty to tranſport ſo 
numerous an army, the whole of its artillery, its ammuni- 
tion, and all its proviſions, over the expanſe of that vaſt 
lake in open boats and gallies; it required the greateſt cau- 
tion and the exacteſt order, Jeſt they ſhould fall foul upon 
one another, Jeſt they ſhould be driven out too far to gain 
the land on the firſt threatning of a ſtorm, or leſt they 
ſhould come too near the ſhore. But all the diſpoſitions 
were made in the moſt admirable method, ard with that 
regularity of military arrangement, which makes ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of the character of that able commander. 
So that the whole army embarked on the 1oth of Auguſt. 
A detachment had been ſent ſome days before to clear the 
paſſage of the river St, Lawrence of any obſtruction, and to 
find the beſt paſſage for the veſſels. 

On the 27th he had entered that river, taken poſſeſſion 
of Swegatchie, and made all diſpoſitions for the attack of 
L'Ifle Royal, a fort lower down in the river which com- 
manded it, and by this command is the moſt important poſt, 
and as it were the key of Canada. The troops and boats 
were ſo diſpoſed, that the iſle was compleatly inveſted, and 
the garriſon was left no means of eſcape. The batteries 
were then raiſed and opened, and after two days 
* ſharp firing, the fort ſurrendered. | 

This being a poſt of importance both to command Lake 
Ontario and to cover our frontier, the gencral ſpent ſome 
days here in order to repair the fort, and at the ſame time 
to fit out his veſſels, and to prepare all things for paſſing his 
troops down the river, the moſt dangerous part of which 


he was now to encounter, as all the rapids lie between a6 
| „ place 


Aug. 25 
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place and Montreal; but notwithſtanding all precautions, 
near ninety men were drowned in paſſing theſe dangerous 
falls, and a great number of veſſels broke to pieces. This 
lo's from ſo large an embarkation, in ſuch circumſtances, is 
to be regarded as very inconſiderable. At length, after a 
tedious fatiguing and dangerous voyage of two 
months and ſeventeen days ſince they left Shenec- Sept. 6. 
tady, the Engliſh ſaw, with great joy, the Iſle 
of Montreal, the object of their ardent wiſhes, and the pe- 
riod of their labours. =_ 

They were immediately landed in the beſt order; and all 
diſpoſitions were made for attacking the place. So excel- 
lently was this plan concerted, and ſo faithfully executed, 


that General Murray landed from Quebec that very day; 


and Colonel Haviland with his army from Ifle de Noix the 
day following. | 

Montreal (+) is the ſecond piace in Canada for extent, 
building, traffick, and ftrength. Its middle ſituation between 
the lakes and Quebec, hath made it the ſtaple ot the Indian 
trade ; but the fortifications before this war were mean and 
inconſiderable ; ſomething has been ſince added; but no- 


thing made the taking of it an enterpriſe of difficulty, except. 


that here was collected the whole regular, and no {mall 
part of the provincial force which remained in Canada, 
However, by the diſpoſitions which at once brought againſt 


. An Explanation of the References to the Perſpefive V zew-of 
Montreal, 


1, The river St, Lawrence. 11. Water-gate. 

2. St. Peter's river. 12. The ſally-port. 

3. A bridge over St. Peter's 13. The Recollets convent, 
river, | 14. The pariſh-church. 

4. M. de la Calliere's houſe. 15. The nunnery-hoſpital. 
5. The general hoſpital. 156. The Jeſuits church and 
6. A dry ditch encompaſſing ſeminary. 

the town, except that part to- 17. The.palace of M. Vau- 

wards the river; it is about dreuil, Governor-general of Ca- 

eight feet deep. nada. | 
7, The glacis. 18. M. de Longuevil's houſe. 
8, The ſmall gate. 19. The citadel. 
9. Market-gate. 20. The wharf. 


10. St. Mary's-gate. | 
| Dd4 them 
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them three armies, the greateſt part of the flower of the 
Britiſh troops in America, Monſieur Vaudreuil ſaw himſelf 
entirely encloſed; he deſpaired of defending the place; 
and therefore ſurrendered the garriſon of Montreal as“ 
priſoners of war, and the inhabitants of his government as 
ſubjects to the King of Great Britain on the 8th of Septem- 
ber 1760. 

And thus, in the ſixth year of the war, and after the moſt 
ſevere ſtrugyles, was the vaſt country of Canada reduced to 
the king's obedience. In this time fix battles had been 
fought, the fortune of which was equally divided; in three 
the French had been victorious ; in three the Engliſh. The 
firſt of thoſe in which the French had the better, was fought 
in the meadows near Fort du Queſne, where General Brad- 
dock was killed ; the other at Ticonderoga, where General 
Abercrombie commanded ; the third at Sillery, where Gene- 
ral Murray was repulſed. The victories of the Engliſh were, 
1ſt, that near Crown Point, where General Johnſon 
commanded, and Dieſkau was made priſoner ; the 2d near 
Niagara, where General Johnſon alſo commanded ; and 
the 3d and principal near Quebec, where Wolfe gained the 
victory and loſt his life. From the Engliſh two forts had 
been taken, Oſwego and Fort William- Henry. The Eng- 
liſh on their ſide took three cities; Louiſbourgh, Quebec, 
and Montreal ; and five principal forts, which commanded 
as many important communications. Beauſejour, Niagara, 
Frontenac, Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Ifle-Royale ; 
beſides ſome others of inferior conſideration. 

Taking the whole war in America into one view, Canada 
had been defended with bravery and conduct ſufficient to 
crown the Generals Wolfe and Amherſt, and the Admirals 
Boſcawen and Saunders, who finally reduced it, with the 
greateſt glory. And without queſtion, the conduct of 
General Amherſt in his laſt expedition, by which he obliged 
Montreal to ſurrender without a blow, and finally conquered 
Canada without effuſion of blood, deſerves every honour 
and every recompenſe a grateful people can beſtow. The 
humanity with which he behaved to the conquered both 
French and Indians, though the one had perpetrated, and 
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upon condition not to ſerve during the war. 
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the other at leaſt connived at the moſt horrid cruelties on 
the Engliſh priſoners, adds a high luſter to his conqueſt, His 
troops ſet not one houſe on fire, not one habitation was 
lundered, not one man was killed (except in the attack of 
Ife-Royal). None was more diſtinguiſhed in this reſpe& 
than Sir William Johnſon ; he led into Canada an army of 
one thouſand of the fierceſt ard moſt cruel ſavages which 
are bred in America, without doing the leait damage to the 
country, or offering the lighteſt injury to the perſons of 
the inhabitants. Jo effect this he was obliged to exert the 
moſt unwearied endeavours, and the whole of thoſe uncom- 
mon talents which give him ſuch power over the minds of 
all forts of men. The great victories by which he has ad- 
vanced the intereſt of the nation, have done him leſs honour 
than his conduct, by which he has ſo greatly advanced its 
character for humanity and moderation. It were to be 
wiſhed that the ſame might be ſaid of the army, which 
marched from Quebec ; who finding that the inhabitants in 
ſome parts were out in arms, were under a neceſſity of ſet- 
ting fire to the villages ; the tenderneſs of General Murray's 
nature revolted when the giving ſuch orders became a ne- 
ceſſary part of his duty. In the courſe of this 
ſummer, Lord Byron with three of his majeſty's July g. 
ſhips deſtroyed — of French where none 
had ever been ſuſpected, in the Bay de Chaleurs. There 
he alſo took three frigates; and about twenty ſail of veſſels 
which contained a reinforcement of troops and military 
ſtores for the relief of Montreal ; but when they had re- 
ceived intelligence that Lord Colville's fleet had got into the 
nver before them, and of courſe entirely commanded it, 
they diſembarked-in this place to attempt, if poſſible, a way 
to their principal army by land. But they were diſcovered ; 
the whole armament was taken; and the whole deſign diſ- 
concerted, 

Before we take our leave of the American affairs of this 
year, we ought to make ſome mention of a war with the 
lavage Indians, which broke out on the back ſettiements of 
our ſouthern colonies. The Cherokees, one of the mot 
umerous and powerful nations of 'theſe barbarians, had in 
be beginning, and during the greateſt part of the progreſs 
the war, appeared to be heartily engaged in our intereſts ; 
it their deſire a fort had been built in their country called 
ort Loudon, from the then commander in chief ; — 

it! 
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Britiſh forces in America. Some parties of them had ap. 
peared in our favour on the laſt expedition againſt Fort du 
Queſne. But it is thought that on that occaſion they re. 
ceived ſome inſults, and had been treated in general with x 
negle& which made the deepeſt impreſſion on the minds of 
ſo vindictive a people. Thele diſcontents were fomented by 
the French, who hoped to cauſe a diverſion of a part of our 
forces in that quarter. At length they commenced hoſtil;. 
ties in their uſual manner, by cruel ravages and murder 
on the frontier of their neighbouring provinces. And there 
was very great reaſon to apprehend that the ſame artifices 
of the enemy, and the ſame opinion of ill uſage, would 
draw the neighbouring and powerful nation of the Creeks, 
into the like meaſures. 

Mr. Lyttleton, who was then governor of Carolina, hay- 

ing in vain endeavoured to pacify them, took the 

Oct. reſolution of marching with all the force, regular 

1759. and provincial, which he could raiſe, into the 

Cherokee country, This army in all did not ex- 
ceed eleven hundred men, but it was conducted with ſuch 
ſpirit and diſpatch by Governor Lyttleton, that, in a very 
ſhort time, he marched three hundred miles through a vaſt 
deſart which lies between the Indian caſtle of Kecowee and 
Charles-town. He was advanced into their country before 
they had made preparations to receive him. They ſaw their 
towns in caſe of obſtinacy on the point of being delivered to 
fire and ſword, They therefore deſired a conference, in 
which they acknowledged themſelves to blame; and con- 

ſented to ſuch a treaty of peace as the governor 
Dec. 26. was pleaſed to dictate. They gave up the perſons 

guilty of the moſt flagrant murders, and put into 
his hands twenty-two hoſtages, as a ſecurity for their ad- 
herence to the treaty. 

The governor had all imaginable reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the effect his expedition had produced; and having, as 
every body believed, effectually chaſtiſed the former inlo- 
lence of the enemy, and ſecured the future tranquillity cf 
the ſouthern provinces, he returned to Charles-town, But 
theſe perfidious barbarians, equally regardleſs of their. faith, 
and of the ſafety of their countrymen, whoſe lives were 
pledged for their fidelity, broken out as ſoon as the arm) 
was removed, into their former ravages ; blocked up Fort 


Loudon, which ſtands in the middle of their country, - 
made 
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made ſome attempts on Fort Edward, which lies nearer to 
the ſettlements. Their total want. of {kill in- carrying on 
fieges prevented them from any hope of maſtering theſe 
places, otherwiſe than by treachery or famine. They fail- 
ed in the firſt inſtance; and the laſt required time. 

The imminent danger of two | ngliſh garriſons, and that 
whole tract of her colonies, being made known to General 
Amherſt, he detached Colonel Montgomery to their aſſiſt- 
ance, with a regiment of Highlanders, a battalion of the 
Roval Americans, a budy of grenadiers, and the provincial 
troops. He marched into the enemy's country. He made 
war upon the Indians after their own manner. No other 
would have been effectual. He burned Eſtatoe the capital 
of the Lower Cherokees, conſiſting of two hundred houſes, 
an Indian town of the very firſt magnitude; aud then pro- 
ceeded to the ſame execution on all the towns and villages 
of that diſtrict of the Cherokees, which were numerous, 
populous, and wealthy. The inhabitants generally fled on 
the approach of our troops ; ſome however were burned in 
their houſes, and ſome women and children were made 
priſoners? | 

This univerſal deſtruction of the lower ſettlements being 
compleated, Colonel Montgomery paſſed on to the 
middle Cherokees: but as the army marched June 27. 
through a dangerous ground, favourable to the 
Indian method of fighting, they were ſuddenly attacked 
upon all ſides by this ſavage enemy, with the greateſt fury, 
and with the uſual horrible ſcreams and outcries. The 
troops were ſo well diſpoſed with a view of this kind of war, 
that they ſtood the charge with firmneſs; they were not 
intimidated with the covered fire, or the ſcreams of the ſa- 
vages. The fight was long and well maintained on both 
ſides, But at length the Indians fled. A neighbouring 
town (one of the moſt conſiderable) was entered that night. 
The enemy made ſome attempt to moleſt them; but to lit- 
tle purpoſe, The Engliſh loſt in this action twenty killed, 
ard about eighty wounded. The Cherokees had near forty 
killed. "The number of the wounded is not known, 

J hough Colonel Montgomery was victorious on this oc- 
caſion; yet it was neceſſary to retreat on account of his 
wounded, tor whom he had no place of ſafety. For if he 
ſhould attempt to proceed, he had to apprehend frequent 
ſkirmiſhes as he had advanced, and the number of wounded 
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together with the difficulty of his march, would be hourly 
increaſed, The retreat was certainly neceſſary. But when 
Colonel Montgomery had arrived at Fort St. George, he 
diſcovered part of his orders, which threw the whole coun- 
try into conſternation z which was, that when he had chaſ. 
tiſed the enemy, he was to return to New-York with the 
troops under his commarid, and rejoin the grand army, 
Theſe orders without delay he obeyed ; not however with 
ſuch rigour, but that the earneſt entreaties of the province 
prevailed on him to leave about four hundred men for their 
protection. 

Carolina and the neighbouring colonies were again ex- 
poſe: to the fury of a ſavage enemy, not ſo much weakened 
as exaſperaied by their late ſufferings; the fate of the gar- 
riſon of Fort Loudon was but too certain. For ſeveral 
months they had ſuffered a cloſe blockade; at length ſeeing 

no hope of relief, their proviſions being totally 
Aug. 7. conſumed, and the enemy ſhewing ſome pacific 

ciſpoſitions, they were reduced to ſurrender upon 
honow able conditions. | 

But the enemy, equally regardleſs of faith and humanity, 
fell upon them in their march, butchered all the officers 
but one, killed ſeveral of the private ſoldiers and carried 
the reſt into an horrible captivity. Theſe outrages on the 
ſouthern colonies threw ſome damp on the joy which was 
felt over the Engliſh America, on the entire conqueſt of 
Canada. 

In Europe the fortune of the campaign was nearly ba- 
lanced. In America, except this inconſiderable ſavage war, 
it was entirely triumphant. In the Eaſt-Indies alſo we 
gained glory and new advantages. After the raiſing the 

ſiege of Fort St. George, in February 1759, the 

April 16. Engliſh army took the field under Major Brereton, 
1759. and poſſeſſed themſelves of the important town 
and fort of Conjiveram. About the ſame time 

the city of Maſulipatam was ſtormed and taken by Major 
Ford. By theſe ſtrokes the French trade on the coaſt of 
Coromandel was confined to Pondicherry, and a few incon- 
ſide rable places. And the traffick of the whole ſhore for an 
extent of cight hundred miles of a populous and manufac- 
turing country, was entirely in the hands of the Fngliſh 


company. 'This coaſt joins to the rich province of Bengal; 
out 
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out of which alſo the French were entirely driven by the 
heroic actions of Colonel Clive. 

Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, a body of about twelve hun- 
dred men, Europeans and Seapoys, under the command of 
Ma'or Brereton, advanced further, and attempted to diſlodge 
an army of French and their contederate Indians, encamped 
under the cannon of a fort of that country conſtruction. 
The acquiſition of that place had been a valuable 
advantage. But here our army war obliged to Sept. 
| retire, with a loſs of between three and four hun- 

dred killed and wounded. 

General Lally animated with this and ſome ſlighter ad- 
vantages, threatened the ſiege of Trichenop>ly, and the 
French affairs ſeemed again to revive, But it was only a 
momentary gleam. To check his progreſs, Colcnel Coote, 
at the head of the greateſt body he could draw together on 
that coaſt, inveſted Wondiwaſh, took the place 
in three days, and made the garriſon priſoners of Nov. 30. 
war, From thence he paſſed with rapidity to 
Carangoly ; the ſiege of which town he preſſed with ſuch 
diligence, that in four days, from the opening his 
batteries, he obliged the garriſon to march out. 

This progreſs alarmed General Lally ; he called large 
detachments in from every ſide; and knowing the importance 
of Wandewaſh, made all his efforts to recover it. He 
puſhed forward the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour ; hoping to 
take the town before Colonel Coote could arrive to its relief. 
But the Colonel marched with equal diligence and 
arrived about the time when the French had made July 22, 
a practicable breach. His army conſiſted of ſeven- 
teen hundred Europeans, and about three thouſard black 
troops. Lally's amounted to twenty-two hundred Europeans, 
and between nine and ten thouſand blacks. The engage- 
ment was long and obſtinate; but at length, the French 
gave way, It was a total rout ; they abandoned their camp, 
their cannon, and all the implements of the ſiege. The 
left one thouſand killed and wounded on the field of battle. 
Among the priſoners were Brigadier-General Buſſy; the 
Chevalier Godeville, Quarter-maſter-general ; Lieutenant 
Colonel Murphy, and eleven inferior officers, who were all 
wounded. Lally fled with his broken troops in deſpair to 
Pondicherry, 


Dec. 10. 
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Of the Engliſh in this action near two hundred were kill. 
ed and wounded; in particular the death of the gallani 
Major Brereton was much regretted, Of the blacks about 
ſeventy were wounded and lain, 

F.xcept the battle of Paiſſy, followed by the revolution 
in Bengal, this action was the molt conſiderable in its con- 
ſequences, of any in which our troops had ever been en- 
giged in India, This was fought in part againſt European 
t:oops, headed by an able General. The diſpoſitions tc 
the battle, and the conduct of Colonel Coote in the engage. 
ment, merit every honour, | | 

This viQtory was puriued with a ſpirit equal to that 
which it was wen. Chittiput was taken in a few days atte:, 
and the army allowing itſelf no repoſe, marched direct|. 
from thence to Arcot, the capital of this immenſe province 
The ſiege was opened on the 5th of February, and the fon 
ſurrendered on the 10th; near three hundred Europ»:: 
were made priſoners of war (e), 


(e) Colonel Eyre Coote's Letter to Mr. Secretary Pitt, dutcs. 


Arcot Village, 13th of February, 1760. 
SIR, 


Have the honour to acquaint you of the ſituation of our affairs 
on the coaſt of Coromandel ſince my arrival, and of dur hap- 

py ſucceſſes. Soon aiter 1 arrived, the Governor and Council of 
Madras being intormed, that General La!ly had ſent a detachmen! 
of his army to the touthward, and that that party had taken 
Hrinbam, and threatned Trichenopoly with a ſiege, it was thought 
adviteable, that I ſhould take the filed with the army, and by tha! 
means enueavour to draw the enemy from the ſouthward. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 25th of November, 1759, I took the field, and 
on the 27th, iaveited Wondiwaſh, and erected batteries; and 
having made a breach by the 3oth, took the place, and made the 
gairtion (which conſiſted of five ſubaltern officers, ſixty-three pfi- 
vale men, and eight hundred Seapoys) priſoners of war, Theie 
were in the garriſon forty-nine pieces of cannon, and a great 
quantity of ammunition. December zd, I inveſted Carango/;. 
On the 6th, I opened a two gun battery, and on the jth another, 
and began to carry on the approaches. On the 1oth, being neu 
the cteſt of the Glacis, and having diſmounted all their guns but 
four, Colonel OKennely, who commanded, ſent out a flag of truce, 
and, on the account of his gallant defence, I granted him the 
| following 
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At ſea Admiral Pocock ſeconded the extraordinary efforts 
of Colonel Coote with his own uſual ſkill and 
intrepidity. Again he engaged the fleet of Mon- Sept. 4, 
ſieur d'Ache, a brave commander, who has, in 1759. 
ſome degree, ſupported the declining reputation of 


* 


the 


— 


following terms: That the Europeans ſhould have leave to march 
out with their arms, two rounds per man, drums beating, and fix 
days proviſions : The Seapoys to be difarmed, and turned about 
their buſineſs. The garriſon conſiſted of one hundred Europeans, 
(officers included) five hundred Seapoys, and nine guns. Having 
intelligence that Brigadier General Bufſy was arrived at Arcot from 
the northward, with three hundred Europeans, and a large black 
army, and that the army, which lay at Chittiput, was to join 
them, and that the force from the ſouthward were on their march 
toward Arcot, I therefore thought it adviſeable to croſs the Palla, 
and encamp the army oppoſite the Arcot, having the Palla be- 
tween us. Three thouſand Moratta horſe about this time joined 
the enemy, which put me to the greateſt diſtreſs for want of pro- 
viſions, as they plundered all the country. On the 27th, Lieut. 
General Lally arrived at Arcot, and took the command. Fanuary 
the gth, the enemy were all in motion. On the 1oth, General 
Lally marched with all his army towards Wondiwaſh, and I moved 
with our army along the banks of the river, in order to obſerve 
their motions, and cover our own country. On the 12th, I re- 
ceived a letter from the commanding officer at Conjeveram, that 
hve hundred of the enemy's Europeans, and a large body ot hotſe, 
had entered the town ; and that the reit of their army lay ar 
Jungolam, three miles diſtance from it: I therefore put the army 
in motion, and endeavoured, by a forced march, to fave that 
place, which was very weak (but of conſequence to us) and hap- 
pily arrived there the 13th before dav-light. The enemy quitted 
the place, their army moved towards Wondiwaſh. The 15th, I 
croſſed the Palla with all the army, and on the 17th arrived at 
Oatremalour, about fourteen miles from Wondiwaſh, which place 
found M. Lally had inveſted, and began to raile batteries. The 
21ſt, I went with all the cavalry to reconnoitre, having received a 
letter fiom the commanding officer of the garriſon, that a breach 
was made; ] therefore determined to engage the enemy the next 
morning. Accordingly, I ſent orders back to the army to join me 
at [rimborough, nine miles from Iondiwaſh, where I had taken 
poſt with the cavalry. On the 22d, the army marched, at fix 
clock in the morning, agreeable to the orders I had given out 
the day before for that purpoſe, About ſcven o'clock, our e 
vancee 
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the French marine; but though ſuperior in the number of 
his ſhips, and more than in that proportion ſuperior in guns 
and men, he was obliged after upwards of two hours ſevere 

and 
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vanced guard of horſe, and that of the enemy, began to fire at 
each other; upon which I ordered Captain Baron de Vaſſeru, 
who commanded the cavalry, to form them in order of battle ; he 
was ſupported by five companies of Seapoys ; and, at the fame 
time, J ordered up two pieces of cannon, and advancing myſelf 
with two companies of Seapeys, obliged the enemy to retire to 
their main body of horſe, which conſiſted of two hundred Eu. 
ropeans, and three thouſand Morattas, on their left. Upon the 
whole of our cavalry's advancing, that of the enemy retired in 
pretty good order, till our cannon began to play, which was ex- 
tremely well ſerved, and obliged thein to retire precipitately, I 
then ordered the Major of Brigade to the army, which was about 
three quarters of a mile in the rear, with orders for them to form 
the line of battle, but not to advance till I had joined them, Soon 
after, having taken poſſeſſion of a tank, which the enemy's caval- 
ry had occupied, I returned to the line, which by that time was 
formed according to my orders. After reviewing the whole, and 
finding the men in great ſpirit, and eager to engage, I ordered the 
army to move forward, 

About nine o'clock we arrived at the poſt we had driven the 
enemy from, which was about two miles from their cainp, and 
halted in their view, near half an hour ; during which time, | 
went very near to them, and reconnoitred their ſituation. Upon 
finding they were ftrongiy poſted, and our flanks expoſed to the 
enemy's cavalry, which was vaitly ſuperior to ours, I ordered the 
army to march by the right, in order to gain the advantage of a 
hill three miles from us, and about two miles from Wondivaſh-furt; 
and the horſe, which was then in the front, to wheel to the right 
and left, and from behind the ſecond line, in order to make the 
rear guard, and cover the baggage. By this motion, I coverec 
my right flank with the hill, and had ſome villages in my rear, 
where I then ordered the baggage to. This obliged the enemy to 
alter their diſpoſition. During all this time we cannonaded each 
other, and ſkirmiſhed with their advanced poſts, and Morat!a 
horſe : The latter diſappeared about eleven o'clock. The enemy, 
after making their ſecond diſpoſition, moved towards us about the 
diſtance of three quarters of a mile, under cover of a bank. Thc 
cannonading then began to be ſmart on both ſides ; and upon ſee- 
ing the enemy coming briſkly up, I ordered the army to march 


forward. At twelve o'clock the enemy's European cavalry puſhec 
with 


Of the Marines, le Chevalier le Poete, knight of Malta, who is 
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and bloody conflicts to give way before Admiral Pocock, 
and to take ſhelter under the forts of Pondicherry, During 
this engagement, eight of the Engliſh ſhips ſtood the fire of 

the 


— 1 


with a great deal of reſolution, in order to force our left, and 
come round upon the rear. Immediately I ordered up ſome 
companies of Seapoys, and two pieces of cannon, which were to 
ſuſtain our cavalry, who had been ordered to oppoſe them. Upon 
the cannon and Seapoys flanking them, they broke. The cavalry 
then had orders to charge, who drove them a mile from our left, 
upon the rear of their own army. We continued all this while 
advancing towards each other, the enemy's flank being very well 
covered by a tank, It was one o'clock when we arrived within 
reach of muſquetry, when a ſhot from us ſtriking one of their 
tumbrils, it blew up. I then immediately ordered Major Brere- 
ton to wheel Colonel Draper's regiment to the left, and charge 
their left flank, which was executed with great order, and much 
honour to that corps, Seeing that regiment likely to ſuffer from a 
body of black troops, together with their marines, who were un- 
der cover, and fired very briſkly upon them ; and at the fame 
time, finding they had reinforced their left with a piquet from 
Lally's regiment, I ordered the 1 company of Draper's, 
which was on the right of the ſecond line, to ſupport their own 
regiment ; and having likewiſe two pieces of cannon playing upon 
the enemy's flank, compleated the rout of that wing, who aban- 
doned their cannon, and fell upon their own centre, which was 
by this time, together with their right, cloſely engaged with our 
left, I then ordered up Major Maſon, with the reſt of the ſecond 
line, and placed him fo as to be able to ſupport any part of our 
line, at the ſame time flanking the enemy. About two o'clock 
their whole army gave way, and ran towards their own camp ; 
but finding we purſued them, quitted it, and left us entire maſters 
of the field, together with all their cannon, except three ſmall 
pieces, which they carried off, The number of cannon taken is 
as follows. One 32, one 24, three 20, two 18, one 14, two 3, 
and two 2-pounders, iron. Three 6, four 4, one 3, and two 2- 
pounders, braſs. In all twenty-two pieces. Round ſhot 3204, 
Grape 110, beſides tumbrils, and all other implements belonging 
to the train, The priſoners we have taken are Brigadier General 
Buſy, le Chevalier Godeville, Quarter-maſter General. Of Lal- 
by's regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Murphy, two Captains, two 
Lieutenants. Of the Lorrain regiment, one Captain, one Lieute- 
nant, Of the Indian battalions, two Lieutenants, two Enſigns. 
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the whole French fleet, which conſiſted of ſixteen ſail. The 
ſhips were greatly ſhattered; five hundred and ſixty of our 
ſquadron were killed and wounded ; and on the fide of the 
| | French, 

2 


Ann 


ſince dead of his wounds. All the above gentlemen were wound- 
ed, but Marſhal Buffy, and an Enſign of the Indian battalion, 
The French reckon they had eight hundred killed and wounded, 
two hundred of which were buried in the field. Woe have taken 
above two hundred wounded priſoners, beſides forty not wounded. 
Our loſs is as follows: Of Colonel Draper's regiment, Enſign Cl 
| ins killed, and ſeventeen private men, Wounded, Major Brere- 
ton, and Lieutenant Brown (ſince dead of their wounds) Captain 
Knuttal, Enſign Halfpenny, Thompſon and Horier, and ſixty-fix 
private. Of my regiment, killed; Enſign Stuart, and thirteen 
private. Wounded ; Lieutenants Fraſier and Tyd, Enſign Heron, 
and thirty-ſix private. The honourable company's troops, killed; 
Enſign Evans, and eighteen private. Wounded ; Cornet Kuhn, 
and twenty-nine private. Among our black troops, about ſeventy 
killed and wounded. The enemy's army, commanded by Lieute- 
nant General Lally, conſiſted of twenty-two hundred Europeans, 
including artillery and cavalry ; three hundred Cofferies, and be- 
tween nine and ten thouſand black troops. Twenty pieces of 
cannon in the field, and five in their batteries againſt the fort, 
where they blew up a large magazine of powder upon their te- 
treat. Our army amounted to ſeventeen hundred Europeans, in- 
cluding artillery and cavalry ; thirty-five hundred black troops; 
fourteen pieces of cannon, and one howitz. The enemy collected 
themſelves under the walls of Chittiput, about eighteen miles ſ10m 
the field of battle, and the next day marched into Gingey. Our 
cavalry being greatly fatigued, put it out of my power to pur- 
ſue the enemy as far as I could have wiſhed. During the whole 
engagement, and ever ſince I have had the honour of command 
ing the army, the officers and men have ſhewn the greateſt ſpitit; 
nor can I ſay too much for the behaviour of the artillery. 

The next day I ſent out a detachment of cavalry, to haraſs the 
enemy. January 26. Finding that General Lally had tetited 
with his broken troops to Pondicherry, I ſent Captain de Yaſſer?! 
with one thouſand horſe, and three hundred Seapoys, towar''s 
Pondicherry, to deſtroy the French country, and marched . 
army to beſiege Chittiput; and on the 28th at night, erectzd 
two gun-battery, and got in one 24, and one 20 pounder, ©: 
played upon them from an eight-inch howitz. The ncst dag, 
after making a breach, Le Chevalier de Tilly, with his garrii0®, 
ſurrendercd priſoners of war The garriſon conſiſted of :o of. 
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French, the loſs was not leſs than one thouſand. Admiral 
Pocock immediately got himſelf again in a fighting con- 
dition, and braved the French fleet before Pondicherry, 
wholay under their cannon, and refuſed a new engagement. 

It has been obſerved that hiſtory can hardly produce an 
inſtance of two ſquadrons fighting three pitched battles, un- 
der the ſame commanders, in eighteen months, without the 
loſs of a ſhip on either ſide. After this engagement Admi- 
ral Corniſh arrived on the coaſt of Coromandel, and joined 
Pocock, by which we attained ſo deciſive a ſuperiority in 
ſtrength, as we had before in courage and ahility, that the 
French no longer appeared in thoſe ſeas, Moſt of their 
ſhips went off, as it was thought, to Mauritius. Then the 
French affairs went rapidly to ruin. On the 5th of April, 


* 
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cers, fifty-four private, and three hundred Seapoys, with ſe venty- 
three Europeans, wounded in the hoſpital. I found in the fort, 
nine guns, and a good quantity of ammunition. Having intelli- 
gence of a party of the enemy going from Arcot to Gingey, I ſent 
Captain Smith, with a detachment to intercept them. On the 
zoth, marched the army towards Arcot, the capital of the pro- 
vince, in order to beſiege it. This day Captain Smith joined me, 
having taken the party I had ſent him after, which conſiſted of 
ten Europeans, fifty Seapoys, and two braſs eight pounders ; and 


ſoon after he took a Captain of the Lorrain regiment, and three 


French Commiſſaries. 

On the iſt of February, I ſet out with the army for Arcot, 
leaving orders with Major Monſon to throw a few ſhells into Tim- 
mery, and to ſummon the garriſon. February 2. The army 
marched and encamped within two miles of Arcot. Major Monſon 
reported to me this day, that the garriſon of Timmery had ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war. There were in it, fix guns, one ſerjeant, 
twenty Europeans, and ſixty Seapoys. February 5. I opened the 
batteries againſt the fort of Arcot, viz. e of five 18-pounders, 
and another of two 18, and one 24-pounders. On the tk, began 
to carry on approaches to the ſouth-weſt, and weſt towers of the 
fort; and having, by the 10th, got withift ſixty-yards of the creſt 
of the glacis, the garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war. It con- 
ſiſted of three Captains, eight Subalterns, two hundred and thirty- 
ſix private, and between two and three hundred Seapoys. There 
were in it, four mortars, twenty-two pieces of cannon, and a 

eat quantity of all kinds of military ſtores. We had, during the 
lege, ſeven non-commiſſioned and private, killed; and Enſign Mac 
Mahon, who acted as Engineer, and ſixteen private, wounded, 
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the important fortreſs of Caracal ſurrendered, to the ſea and 
land forces, under Admiral Corniſh, and Major Monckton. 
By the taking of this and two other places of leſſer conſider- 
ation, the French were aQually reduced: to the ſingle port of 
Pondicherry ; which was, when theſe accounts came away, 
cloſely blocked up by land and ſea. The ſtrongeſt hopes 
are conceived that this capital of the French India power 
and commerce, will ſhortly be brought into our poſſeſſion ; 
and with theſe pleaſing hopes we conclude the hiſtory of the 
war of 1760. | 
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Preliminary remarks. Treaty propoſed and entered into by | 
the belligerent powers. Mr. Stanley ſent to Paris, and 1 
Mr. Buſſy to London. French machinations in Spain. * 
Difficulties in the negotiation. Deſign of the campaign in 7 
Heſſe, and of the expedition to Belleiſle. 


Ts a general war of five years, carried on with 
the greateſt effuſion of blood, and*the moſt extraor- 


dinary expence ever known to attend a war of that con- 
Unuance, it was hoped that, if the animoſity of the belli- 
gerent powers was not abated, at leaſt a great part of the 
fuel of diſcord had been conſumed; and that the time 
was arrived for giving peace to Europe. Some propoſitions 
for that purpoſe had been made in the cloſe of the year 
1759. Thoſe who rather wiſhed for peace; than very 
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attentively conſidered the probability of effeQting it, ſeem- 
ed to think it might then have been expected. But whilſt 
the public was flattered with theſe hopes, the ſituation of 
affairs would not ſuffer us to believe that they had any ſolid 
foundation. We accordingly ventured to point out the dif. 
ficulties which then obſtructed any ſcheme for peace *. And 
as theſe difficulties were ſuch, as did not attend that particu. 
lar conjunQure only, but muſt ſubſiſt as long as the fortune 
of war continued in the ſame train, we were from the be. 

inning apprehenſive that the new negotiatian which we 
— ſince ſeen opened, and for ſome time carried on with 
ſuch pleaſing appearances, might, in the iſſue, be attended 
with no better ſucceſs. 

There are indeed but two ſituations in which peace can 
be very rationally expected. The firſt ſituation is that of 
equality ; and this is, either where nothing is gained on any 
ſide; ſo that when ever mutual wearineſs, and unprofitable 
hoſtilities have calmed the ardour of the warring powers, 
no intricate points intervene to fruſtrate the firſt pacific diſ- 
poſition; or it may be where the loſſes are ſo equal, that 
exchanges may eaſily be made, or the parties may reſt mu- 
tually ſatisfied with their advantage over each other. 

The ſecond ſituation is that of neceſſity ; where one of the 
parties 1s ſo entirely broken and reduced, as to ſubmit to 
receive conditions on the footing of conqueſt, and to pur- 
chaſe repoſe by humiliating and enfeebling conceſſions. A 
peace upon this latter bafis 1s always the grand popular ob- 
ject. In every war we flatter ourſelves with the hope of 
it, againſt an experience almoſt uniform, In faQ, it is to 
the laſt degree difficult to reduce any of the great powers 
of Europe to this diſgraceful neceſſity. For to reduce any 
one of them to this ſtate of ſubmiſſion, you muſt, in a man- 
ner, reduce all of them to it. The war, if it continues, 
draws ſtate after ſtate into its vortex until all Europe is in- 
volved. * A ſort of balance is then produced, and the peace 
of conqueſt becomes impracticable. 5 

It would prove of the utmoſt moment to the tranquillity 
of mankind, that this point was fufficiently regarded, and 
that they would willingly adopt that ſyſtem of equality, to 
which fooner or later, with more or fewer ſtruggles, they 
are ſo often compelled to ſubmit. When, ſeldom, a treaty 


See Hiſtory of the War 1760, Chap. I. p. 288. 
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is concluded on other terms, as the King of Pruſſia has 


: found by ſevere experience, and as we obſerved on a former 4 
f occaſion, is only a ſhort ceſſation, and not a perfect peace. Is 
, But it muſt be acknowledged that this ſituation, the moſt 1 
L coincident with their true intereſt, is, at the ſame time, the 9 
| moſt contradictory to the paſſions and prejudices of nations. 4 


It appears hard to loſe, 745 every fide, every object of the [ f 


5 war, A peace on this foundation will be cenſured; but it 4 
8 is the beſt, on the ſame principle that the ſhotteſt follies are 
5 the beſt; and that no injured pride is left to brood over a 1 
h future war. Contrary to the opinion of the warm patriots 2% 
F on all ſides, we therefore imagined that the year ſeventeen. 1 
| hundred and fifty-eight, in the cloſe of the third campaign, if 
n was the happy moment for negotiation. At this time, how- ba 
f ever, no propoſitions had been made. The propoſitions of N 
y ſeventeen hundred and fifty- nine were but flightly regarded, 55 
le and obvioufly could end in nothing. But in the beginning "bg 
* of the year, of which we ate now going to treat, the ſcene 1 
1 of negotiation was opened with far greater ſolemnity and WW 
it parade; and as it was carried on with great diligence, it ne- 
* ceſſarily makes a principal part of the hiftory of this year. 

It is indeed ſomewhat fortunate both for the writefs kid the 
* readers of theſe events, that this treaty has intetvened. The 
to narrativeotherwife had proved extremely barren and unenter- 
* tainigg. For though the animoſity of the belligerent powers 
A * cone] as we obſerved, abated, theit efforts, however, had 
* conſiderably ſtackened, and their operations began gradually 
of to degenerate into the Petiteguerre. Thoſe vaſt events that 
* aſtoniſh the mind, or hold it in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe; thoſe 
* important battles and ſieges; thoſe rapid and well conduct- 
ny ed marches, and thoſe lively enterprizes which diftitiguiſh 
* the former years, except in a very few inſtances; ſcarce 
8, make any part of the hiſtory before us. But though the 
* operations of the field had fallen into a ſtatè of languor, 
ce the cabinet became full of bufinefs, and negotiation flouriſh- 
| ed. In this ſituation candour obliges us to #cquaint our 22 
ity readers that we are ſtill more liable to miſtakes, than when 1 
nd we attempted to deſcribe the tranſactions of the campaign. 
to It very frequently happens, that the accounts of the military 
ey operations come authenticated from the hands of thoſe great 
ity generals who have conducted them, and when we have al- 


lowed for the partiality of the account, there is nothing to 
Ee 4 be 
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be detracted from them for want of ſufficient information, 
Even in the caſe of partiality, we are often able to corre& 
the miſrepreſentation or over- charge of one of the parties 
by that of the other. Theſe things are done in the eye of 
the world. But the motives either to peace or war, and 
the ſteps taken in a negotiation, are all behind the curtain. 
They do not appear for a long time, and, ſometimes, they 
never appear completely. There is, however, an advantagt 
in the preſent conjuncture. For one of the powers at war, 
in order to juſtify to its ſubjects, and to the world, its part 
in the continuance of a war ſo fatal to both, has publiſhed 
an account of the late negotiation; artful indeed, and pro- 
bably in ſome reſpects unfair; but containing at the ſame 
time many valuable and illuſtrating pieces, the authenticity 
of which is not diſputed. The point in ſuch caſes to be 
dreaded is not the publication of falſe pieces, but the con- 
cealment of ſeveral that are real and important. The pub- 
lic information is probably rather incompleat, than untrue. 
We wait with impatience for that full and authentic narra- 
tive of ſo important a negotiation, which, undoubtedly, our 
court propoſes to publiſh. We have delayed the ſetting 
out our work the longer, in hopes of its appearance, hy 
which we might have been able to perfect and correct our 
account of this tranſaction. The account of the Spaniſh 
negotiation has appeared late, but we have not failed to 
make uſe of it. At preſent we engage in our work, under 
thoſe difficulties, which it is juſt the reader ſhould know 
and allow for. In the ſucceeding year we ſhall take care to 
profit of whatever further lights may be imparted. 

Very early in this year, 1761, the courts of Peterſburgh, 
Vienna, France, Sweden and Poland, agreed, ſeverally and 
jointly, to offer propoſals towards renewing that negotiation 
for peace, which had abruptly been broken off in the cloſe 
of the year 1759. - France was the principal and firſt mo- 
ver; for as it was her ambition which had made the war 
ſo general, and her revenue which, in a great meaſure, ſup- 
ported it; the former being now - humbled by a ſeries of 
unfortunate events, and the latter reduced by moſt enor- 
mous expences, ſhe began at length to relent, and appa- 
rently to deſire peace in earneſt. The other members ot 
the grand alliance could not decently, nor ſafely, oppoſe 
theſe diſpoſitions of France. The court of Sweden in par- 
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ticular was given to underſtand, that the exhauſted condi- 
tion of France was the true motive of her moderation 
that, in fact, ſhe was not able any longer to furniſh the ſti- 
pulated ſubſidies, nor to adhere to the letter of her engage- 
ments with her allies. Theſe circumſtances, which ſhe was 
neither able, nor ſeemed diſpoſed to conceal, formed the 
ſureſt guaranty of her ſincerity. 

The five parties to the war on that ſide, made as many 
declarations, which were ſigned at Paris on the 25th of 
March, and delivered at London on the 31ſt of the ſame 
month. The counter declaration of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia appeared on the 3d of April. Augſburg, as the ſitu- 
ation moſt commodious for the powers at war, was appoint- 
ed for the congreſs, 

Lord Egremont, Lord . Stormont ambaſſador in Poland, 
and general Yorke our ambaſſador in Holland, were nomi- 
nated as the Engliſh plenipotentiaries. On the part of 
France, the count de Choiſeul was appointed. Augſburg 
now became the centre of attention to all Europe, and each 
court prepared every thing towards this important meeting 
which it could furniſh of ſplendor for the diſplay of its dig- 
nity, and of ability for the ſupport of its intereſt. The 
public converſation was for a while diverted from ſcenes of 
horror, bloodſhed, and pillage; and every mind was em- 
ployed more agreeably on the public ſcene of magnificence, 
and the private game of policy which was to enſue. 

In the firſt place, it was unanimouſly agreed, in order 
that a negotiation, in itſelf ſufficiently intricate, ſhould be 
the leſs embarraſſed, to admit to the treaty none but the par- 
ties principally concerned, together with their allies. 

Although this excluſion of the neutral intereſts tended 
greatly to diſembarraſs and ſimplify the negotiation, yet 
ſuch was the variety of ſeparate and independent matters, 
which ſtill remained to be diſcuſſed, that it became adviſe- 
able to make a further ſeparation, if they hoped to treat 
upon them with any tolerable eaſe, or with any proſpe& of 
coming to a ſpeedy deciſion. 

For this purpoſe it was neceſſary to bring back the mo- 
tives to the war to their firſt principles; and to diſengage 
thoſe ſeveral intereſts which originally, and in their own 
nature had no connection, from that maſs, in which mutual 
injuries and a common animoſity had blended and con- 
founded them. This propoſition came firſt from France, 

and 
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and it was an early and happy omen of her inclination to 
Peace. | 

The war, which was truly and originally German, evi. 
dently had but a ſingle, though this a very difficult objed, 
to determine the tate of the King of Pruſſia. So many 
powers were concerned in this determination, and their 
views of aggrandiſement, indemnification, and revenge, ſo 
various and difficult to be reconciled, that this alone ſeemed 
matter enough for a ſeparate and very arduous negotiation, 
In effect all the powers of the north were concerned in 
it. For this reaſon the other great obje& of the general 
war, the limits of America, which by that ſtrange chain 
of hoſtile connections, which even unites the various inde- 
pendent quarrels and enmities of Europe, had been mixed 
with the German diſputes, was again ſet upon its proper 
and peculiar baſis; and whilſt the truly German intereſts 
were handled at Augſburg, it was propoſed to treat on this 


head ſeparately in London and in Paris. For this purpoſe, 


miniſters were mutually fent from thoſe courts; Mr, Stan- 
ley on the part of England; and Mr. Buſſy on that of 
France. 

This propoſttion was alſo exceedingly prudent ; for there 
is no doubt that if theſe potentates could ſettle their claims 
to their mutual ſatisſaction, and ſhould carry to Augſburg 
the fame candour and good faith, and the ſame ſincere de- 


fire of peace, their influence muſt neceſſarily tend to inſpire 


principles of moderation into the reſt, and muſt contribute 
largely to accelerate the great work of pacification. 
Things were thus ſet upon the beſt footing poflible, and 
the negotiation ſeemed to be in the happieſt train that could 
be wiſhed. But unfortunately the plan and diſpoſition of 
the treaty were much more eaſily adjufted, than the matter 
and the ſubſtance. It was very obvious, that France, if ſhe 
was willing even to pretend to a defire of peace, could ſcarce 
void making conceſſions, which to her were ſufficiently 
mortiſying. The moment her proper quarrel came to be 
'rparated from the general cauſe, ſhe had every diſadvan- 
age in the negotiation, becauſe ſhe had ſuffered every dil- 
alter in the war. On the fide of Germany indeed ſhe had 
:tted with ſucceſs; but even there the advantages ſhe had 
acquired were ſtill precarious, as the chance of war was flill 


open: no propoſition for a ceſſation of arms having been 


admitted. As fone knew therefore, that great * 
might 
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might be expected from her, ſhe did not ſo finally reſt her 
hopes upon the negotiation, as not to look out for another 
reſource; and this rendered, on her part, the whole proceed- 
ing leſs effective and leſs ſincere. 

The reſource ſhe ſought was in Spain, who ſhe hoped 
could not look with indifference on the humiliation of the 
principal branch of the houſe of Bourbon. Hitherto indeed 
the king of Spain had obſerved a tolerable exact neutralit 
in his conduQ, and in his declarations had ſpared no expreſ- 
ſions of good will and friendſhip to our court. He ſeemed 
to be wholly intent on the internal œconͤůOmy of his domi- 
nions, on the improvement of their long neglected police, 


| on the advancement of their commerce, and the regulation 


of the finances. But notwithſtanding theſe domeſtic at- 
tentions, the French miniſtry did not deſpair of drawing 
his regards abroad. They thought that the offers which 
France in her preſent circumſtances would find herſelf 
obliged to make, muſt extremely alarm all good Spaniards, 
who could not ſee, without the moſt ſerious apprehenſions, 
the French power wholly annihilated in America. By this 
event, their colonies, though ſo much ſuperior to all others 
in opulence and extent, muſt in a manner be at the mercy 
of England : no power being in any ſort able to afford them 
aſhſtance, or to hold the balance between them and the 
power of England. At this time, indeed, the French court 
had not abſolutely ſucceeded in her deſigns at Madrid: but 
he was in hopes, that every ſtep ſhe took in the treat 
and every conceſſion ſhe ſhould make, would prove a fret 
incentive to the jealouſies and apprehenſions of Spain. 
Thus in effe& all the motions which France ſeemingly made 
towards peace were 1n reality ſo many ſteps towards a new 
war; and whilſt at London ſhe breathed nothing but mo- 
deration, and the moſt earneſt deſire of putting a period to 
the calamities of Europe, at Madrid ſhe was taking the moſt 
vigorous meaſures for ſpreading them further, and continu- 
ing them longer. - 


On the ſide of England, though there was far more 


good faith in the public procedure, there were alſo, it muſt 
be admitted, many circumſtances which co-operated to re- 
tard the peace. The great and almoſt unparalleled ſucceſs 
Which attended our arms in this war, had raiſed a propor- 
tionable expeQation, and inſpired very high thoughts into 
the minds of the people. They thought it unreaſonable — 

make 
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make almoſt any conceſſions to a nation whoſe ambition and 
violence they had always found to correſpond with its power, 
and whom they now confidered as lying at their mercy, 
That this was the time for reducing France, which if we 
let paſs, we could never hope again to recover. In theſe 
ſentiments it muſt have fared ill with that adminiſtration, 
who ſhould make a ſacrifice of any of thoſe objects on which 
the people had ſet their hearts. 

On the other hand it could not have eſcaped them, that 
the ſituation of affairs in Germany, however they might be 
artificially ſeparated in the diſcuſſion, muſt neceſſarily haye 
an influence on the final determination of the treaty. They 
ſaw, that after a ſevere ſtruggle of five years, the affairs of 
our neareſt allies were only not ruined. To ſay nothing of 
the condition of the King of Pruſſia, the whole country of 
Heſſe was in the actual poſſeſſion of France; they likewiſe 
held the county of Hanau; and by their occupation of Got- 
tingen, the Hanoverian territory lay open to their arms, If 
this quarrel ſhould be confidered as a cauſe not ſtrictly En- 
gliſh, (though the French in their memorials contended it 
was), yet certainly the Heſſians, and principally the Hano- 
verians, were allies of ſo near a connection, and had done 
and ſuffered fo much in the common cauſe, that it muſt 
have appeared ſhocking to all Europe, if folcly attentive to 
our own peculiar advantages, we ſhould patch up a peace 
without any proviſion in their favour: and it was very evi- 
dent, that this proviſion could not be made in the ſituation 
in which the laſt campaign had left them, unleſs our go- 
vernment purchaſed it at a price that would be very grudg- 
ingly paid by the Engliſh ſubjeQs. 

The miniftry, perplexed between the natural expeQati- 
ons of their country, and the reaſonable expectations of their 
allies, muft have found it not a little difficult to know what 
party they ought to take. In order to reconcile, as much 
as poſſible, theſe contradictory deſtres, the only ſolution 
which could be found was to puſh the war with the utmoſt 
vigour; and in the mean time not to hurry the negotiation: 
in hopes that during its progreſs things might take ſuch a 
turn, as to enable them to purchaſe peace for their allies 
out of the acquiſitions they ſhould have made after the com- 
mencement of the treaty, and without being obliged to have 
recourſe to their conqueſts, previous to that æra. On this 


tooting they propoſed to ſatisfy the demands of the 5 
| | | : 
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faith, and at the ſame time to preſerve the reputation which 
was ſo neceſſary to their affairs at home. Accordingly the 
doke of Brunſwick was to proſecute, with the utmoſt vigour, 
the operations which he had begun in the depth of winter ; 
and an expedition, the obje& of which was then ſecret, was 
prepared with equal diligence in England. 
In theſe equivocal diſpoſitions, and in this odd mixture of 
hoſtile and pacific meaſures, began the year 1761, a year 
more remarkable, perhaps, than any of thoſe we have hi- 
| therto deſcribed, for events which will be radically deciſive 
of the future proſperity or miſery of Furope, but leſs, for 
thoſe matters by which the imagination of the reader is 
commonly affected. Having in this chapter laid down, as 
far as we can conjecture, the political motives for the un- 
common effort which was made in Germany, in our next 
chapter we ſhall give an account of the military plan of this 
effort, the execution and the ſucceſs of it. 


E HA 


Prince Ferdinand's plan. Allies enter into Heſſe and Thu- 
ringia. French retire. Hereditary prince repulſed at 
Fritzlar. Fritzlar taken. Several magazines taken. 
Blickade of Marpurg and Ziegenhayn. Siege of Caſſel. 
Buttle of Langelſaltze. Broglio reinforced from the 
Lower Rhine, Hereditary prince defeated at Stangerade. 
Siege of Caſſel, &c. raiſed. Allies retire behind the Dy- 


mel, 


T the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the French had the 
" entire and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the whole territory 
of Heſſe: a country tolerably provided, and which contains 
many tenable places. Some of theſe they had ſtrengthened 
vith additional works; and they had amaſſed immenſe ma- 
gazines in the moſt convenient ſituations. This was their 
ondition in the front of their winter cantonments. On 
their left they had driven the allies from the Lower Rhine, 
here they kept a conſiderable body of troops, which 
"reightened our quarters, and checked our efforts on that 
ide, On their right they poſſeſſed the town of Gottingen, 
In which they had placed a very ſtrong garriſon ; and thus 
they ſhut us up on this quarter alſo, whilſt the king's German 
omimions lay entirely open to their enterpriſes. 
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If we conſider the ſituation of the French armies, they 
will preſent us with the idea of an immenſe creſcent, the 
two advanced points of which were at Gottingen and Weſe, 
and the body extended in Heſſe: ſo that being perſeci 
well provided with magazines, and maſter of all the proper 
communications, neceſſary for their current ſubſiſtence, 
with ſtrong places in their rear, and in both their flanks, 
in the next campaign they had only to advance their ſever; 
Poſts in a manner to encloſe the allied army, which, without 
ſome fignal ſucceſs (from their numbers and ſituation, ha. 
ly to be expected) would find itſelf entirely incapable of 
making any ſtand againſt them. 

Prince Ferdinand was very ſenſible of theſe inconveni. 
encies of his ſituation, and of the advantages the enemy had 
over him. It was extremely difficult to ſettle a plan for 
action; but no aQion could be attended with much worſe 
conſequences, than inaQtvity in a bad condition. He kney 
from experience, that the French were ill qualified for vin. 
ter operations in Germany, and that his own ſoldiers, beſides 
their ſuperior hardineſs, and their being inured to the f- 
gour of the climate, could ſuffer but little more from fie 
ſervice, eſpecially if attended with ſucceſs, than they mul 
endure from the badneſs of their winter quarters. It is true 
that there was ſomething diſcouraging in the attack of a very 
ſuperior body of the enemy, poſſeſſed of every advantage 
againſt him: but it was clear, that this ſuperiority, and 
theſe advantages would not leſſen as the ſummer approach. 
ed. It was clear, that every ſtep the enemy gained on him, 
would render his defence weaker and his reſources more 
ſcanty; and that if the enemy found themſelves in a cond- 
tion to commence this campaign where they had concluded 
the laſt, and that nothing ſhould hinder their proceeding in 
the earlieſt ſeaſon, he could never reaſonably hope to pro- 
tract the war to another year. For to ſpeak the truth, thi 
was the utmoſt, which, in his circumſtances, he could pro- 
miſe himſelf from the moſt judicious ſcheme of condudt. 

Having therefore reſolved to act, he loſt no time to ad 
with vigour. He appointed three places of rendezvous of 
the Dymel, the Rhine, and in Saverland. His army afſem- 
bled on the gth of February, without ſuffering the enem) 
to have any previous notice of their intentions. The next 


day the troops halted, and the duke communicated to his 
gener?) 
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generals the diſpoſition he had made for the motions of the 


whole. 

The centre was led by his ſerene highneſs in perſon; it 
penetrated directly into Heſſe, and marching by Zierenberg 
and Durenberg, made its way towards Caſſel. The right 
and left of the army were each at a very conſiderable diſ- 
tance from this body ; but they were ſo diſpoſed as fully ta 
co-operate in the general plan of operation, which was 
very extenſive. The hereditary prince commanded on the 
right: he marched by Stadbergen for Mengeringhauſen 
and leaving the country of Heſſe to the eaſtward, as the 
alarm was to be as ſudden, and as widely diffuſed as poſſi- 
ble, he puſhed forward with the utmoſt expedition into the 
heart of the French quarters. General Sporcken com- 
manded a corps at a greater diſtance to the left, and pene- 
trated into Thuringia, by Duderſtadt and Heiligenſtadt. 
The deſign of this movement was to break the communica- 
tion of the French with the army of the Empire, to open 
one for ourſelves with the Pruſſians, and to cut off all in- 
tercourſe between the grand army of the enemy, and their 
garriſon at Gottingen. 

By this ſudden, extenſive, and vigorous attack, the 
French were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation: they re- 
treated, or rather fled upon every ſide. It could ſcarcely 
have been imagined, that this was the ſame army which 
had but juſt cloſed the campaign with ſo much ſucceſs. 
Such has been the ſport of fortune in this war, even beyond 
all former examples of her caprice, that the inſtances are 
numerous of inferior and beaten. armies, without any appa- 
rent change in their circumſtances, driving the conquerors 
before them. So remarkable was the revolution of fortune 
at this time, that it is highly credible if the French had had 
their quarters in an open country, their army had been to- 


tally deſtroyed: but happily for them, they had very ſuffi- 


cient means of ſecuring their retreat. For as the allies ad- 
vanced, they were obliged to leave Caſſel and Gottingen at 
their backs; into the former of which the enemy had 
thrown a garriſon equal to a moderate army; and in the 
latter they had ſeven or eight thouſand men. Beyond theſe 
again were Fritzlar, Ziegenhayn, and Marpurg, places of a 
tolerable degree of ſtrength and well garriſoned, beſides ſome 
Other inferior poſts. 
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The hereditary prince, whoſe party was the moſt advan- 
ced, ſtruck the firſt blow, by an attempt to ſurprize Fritzlar. 
He had received advice that it was not prepared to receiye 
bim. He accordingly took only a few battalions and ng 
cannon, in hopes of being able to carry that place at once, 
But unfortunately he was deceived in his intelligence. The 
garriſon was prepared and reſolute, and though the here. 
ditary prince attacked it with his uſual ſpirit, he was oblige 
for that time to deſiſt, and to draw off with no inconſider. 
able loſs. 

About this time, Marpurg was attempted in the fame 
manner, and with no better ſucceſs. General Breidenback, 
an Hanoverian officer, of great bravery, experience, and 
reputation, who commanded there, loſt his life in the attack, 
Theſe two ſevere checks at the entrance into action, did not 
however diſcourage either the parties that ſuffered them, or 
the reſt of the army. They advanced as expeditiouſly, and 
with more caution. Cannon and mortars were brought be- 
fore Fritzlar, which, after a defence that was rather made 

| for the credit of the commander, than from any 
Feb. 15. hope of ſaving the place, ſurrendered on honour- 
able terms. A large magazine was found here. 
The Marquis of Granby was employed, with ſucceſs, in 
reducing the forts and caſtles in this neighbourhood. The 
allied army reſolutely advanced, and, as they advanced, the 
French continually retired, abandoning poſt after poſt, and 
fell back almoſt to the Maine. They fired their magazines 
as they retreated ; but the allies purſued with ſo much ra- 
pidity, that they ſaved five capital ſtores; one of which 
contained no leſs than eighty thouſand ſacks of meal, fifty 
thouſand ſacks of oats, and a million of rations of hay, 2 
very ſmall part of which had been deſtroyed. Theſe were 
acquiſitions of the utmoſt advantage, as they wonderfully 
facilitated the progreſs of the army ; which, as it advanced, 
ſtill found its ſubſiſtence ; proviſion was alſo thereby made 
for the cavalry, which, otherwiſe, it could never have been 
ſupplied with in ſuch a ſeaſon, and at ſuch a vaſt diſtance 
from our original quarters. 

Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs in front, it was not here the 
grand object of our operations lay. Caſſel was to be redu- 
ced. 'The French had in that town a garriſon of ſeventeen 
battalions, beſides ſome other corps, under the command of 
the count de Broglio; and there was no doubt, that * 

wou 
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would defend the place to the utmoſt. The fortifications of 
Caſſel are moſtly in the old manner; they conſiſt of very 
high, but ſtrong walls. Some works indeed had been newly 
added; but the great hope of the enemy was in the ſtrength 
of the garriſon and the rigour of the ſeaſon. The ſiege of 
this place was not to be delayed; however it was nec: ſſary 
previouſly to clear all the adjacent couniry of the enemy, 
and to cut off the communication of the garriſon with their 
grand army. 

Therefore when Marſhal Broglio had been driven quite 
out of Heſſe, and had retreated towards Frankfort, prince 
Ferdinand ceaſed to advance ; and having ordered two bo- 
dies to the blockade of Marpurg and Ziegenhayn, which 
till obſtinately held out, he formed that part of the army 
which was with-him into a chain of cantonments, making a 
front towards the enemy which extended from the river 
Lahn, to the river Ohm, and from the Ohm to the Fulda; 
thas he propoſed to watch the motions of Marſha} Broglio's 
army, to cover the ſiege of Caſſel, and the blockades of the 
two fortreſſes juſt mentioned. The fiege of Caſſel was car- 
ried on by the count of Lippe Schaumburgh, a ſovereign 
prince of the empire, reputed one of the ableſt engineers 
in Furope, His management of the artillery at Thornhau- 
ſen was a principal cauſe in the acquiſition of that great 
victory; and it was not doubted that his abilities would be 
exerted as effectually at Caſſel, Trenches were opened on 
the firſt of March. All eyes were now directed to this 
point ; for on the ſucceſs of this ſtroke depended the whole 
fortune of the campaign. It was very apparent that if Caſſel 
and its garriſon ſhould fall into the hands of the allies, Got- 
tingen and the inferior places mult inevitably fall along with 
it; and this misfortune would be more than equivalent to 
the loſs of a great battle, : 

Vhilſt the war was thus carried on in Heſſe, M. Sporck- 
en who commanded the detachment to the left, on the fide 
of Saxony, advanced with an intrepidity, equal to the reſt ; 
he was ſoon joined by a corps of Pruſſians, and the united 
army loſt no time to clear the Werra and the Unſtrut of the 
bodies of French and Saxons which occupied the moſt im- 
portant poſt upon theſe rivers. As theſe bodies were ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, and could be ſupported on one ſide by 
the garriſon of Gottingen, and on the other, as they pro- 
miſed themſelves, by the army of the empire, they 3 
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tained their ground; and this ſoon brought on x 
Feb. 14. ſharp action The allies attacked a large body 

advantageouſly poſted at Langenſaltz upon the 
Unſtrut; the event was entirely favourable. Three whole 
battalions of Saxons were made priſoners by the Pruſſians; 
M. de Sporcken took two battalions. The enemy's loſs was 
computed at five thouſand men ; ſeveral pieces of cannon 
were alſo taken, and a large magazine was abandoned. This 
blow was well followed; one body of the combined army 
puſhed to Eiſenach and Gotha, whilſt another, by forced 
marches, got forward to Fulda ; the French gave way on 
their right; and the army of the empire on the left ; the 
Jatter fell back to Bamberg, totally abandoning a very large 
tract of country. 

Hitherto the affairs of the allies proceeded almoſt in an 
uninterrupted courſe of proſperity. It was indeed a degree 
of proſperity altogether aſtoniſhing, and which as at firſt it 
could ſcarcely have been expected, fo there was no reaſon to 
imagine it would haveany long continuance, For the allies 
on the ſide of Saxony, where M. Sporcken acted, in pro- 
portion as their activity and ſucceſs carried them forward, 
left the countries on their rear more and more uncovered, 
and expoſed, without any or with a very inſufficient de- 
fence, to the attempts of the powerful garriſon of Gottin- 
gen. The count de Vaux, who commanded that garriſon, 
15 a very able and enterprizing officer. And he no ſooner 
perceived, that the allies were wholly-intent upon driving 
their enemies from the Werra and Unſtrut, and on puſhing 
the advantages they had acquired to the utmoſt, than he 
marched out of Gottingen with a ſtrong detachment, at- 
tacked and routed an Hanoverian convoy, fell upon the town 
of Duderſtadt with the utmoſt violence ; and though he 
failed in his firſt attempt, he repeated it with ſo much ſpirit, 
that at length he carried that town, and afterwards ſome oi 
the moſt conſiderable places near it. By theſe ſucceſſes he 
prevented M. de Sporcken's corps from returning by the waj 
they had advanced, and indeed abſolutely diſqualified them 
from acting ſeparately from their main army; to which 
ſoon after theſe events, they were obliged to join themſelves. 
This junction now became neceſſary on another account. 

Marſhal Broglio towards the cloſe of the laſt campaign 
had been obliged, by the enterprizes of the Hereditar} 
prince, to detach from his army in Heſſe, a large body : 
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the lower Rhine. He now found it equally proper to recall 
this body together with further reinforcements, in order to 
maintain is ground in the country northward of the Maine, 
where he was cloſely preſſed by the allies, and which he 
muſt be compelled ſhamefully to relinquiſh, if Caſſel was 
not m__ in time. Senſible of this, with whatever diffi— 
culty, he called in his moſt diſtant poſts, embodied his 
army, inſpired them with new ſpirits, and made them capa- 
ic, by a more exact order in their diſcipline and a great 
ſuperiority in their numbers, of attempting ſomething con- 
ſiderable. 

On the other hand, the hopes of the allies depended on 
the effect of their firſt impreſſion; they were obliged to at- 
tempt too many objects at the fame time, and theſe too 
arduous for the number of which their army conſiſted For 
it was neceſſary that they ſhould keep one army, and that 
no linali one, employed on the f1-ge of Caſſel; another was 
occupied in the blockade of Ziegenhayn; a third was em- 
ployed to the eaſtward of the Fulda; and ſtill a fourth was 
neceſſary to caver and ſuſtain all theſe various aperations, 
and to oppoſe itſelf to the attempts of Marſhal Broglio. It 
was but too plain, that when the whole of the French force 
was collected in one point, it could never be reſiſted by a 
part only of the allied army ; if they ſhould attempt to 
draw away any of the ſeparate corps from the critical ſer- 
vice upon which it was employed, the entire purpoſe of their 
labours was given up In a word, prince Ferdinand bad 
three ſtrong poſts of the enemy on his rear, ard their grand 
army now perfectly united on his front, and his ſituation, 
which was far from advantageous, obliged him to call in M. 
Sporcken's body which had effected its purpoſe, and could 
beſt be ſpared. However the prince kept his poſition as 
long as poſſible ; and the ſiege was carried on with as much 
vigour as a winter operation, and the ſpirited defence of a 
great garriſon ably commanded, would admit. 

But Marſhal Broglio, as ſoon as he had collected his 
army, advanced without delay. He cauſed the troops.under 
the Hereditary prince to be attacked near the village of 
Stangerodè? in the neighbourhood of Grunberg, where-he 
Was advanced i in front of the before-mentioned. line. of the 
allied army. Tbe attack was made by the enemies dra- 
goons, the very firſt ſhock of which broke the whole foot, 
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conſiſting of nine regiments, Hanoverians, Heſſians, ang 
Brunſwickers. The French on this occaſion made two thoy. 
ſand priſoners, and poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral trophies; 
of victory ; few were killed or wounded on either ſide, 

After this blow the allied army could no longer think of 
making head againſt the French, or of maintaining their 
ground in Heſſe. They broke up the blockade of Ziegen. 
hayn ; and ſoon after raiſed the ſiege of Caſſel, after twenty. 
ſeven days open trenches. They evacuated the whole coun. 
try of Heſſe, retired behind the Dymel, and fell back near. 
ly to the quarters they poſſeſſed before this undertaking, 

Thus ended an expedition which was carried on again 
many difficulties, with much ſpirit, and which at firſt excit. 
ed great hopes. It failed indeed in ſome of its objeQs; hn 
it produced its effect in the total of the operations of the 
year. The French, by the deſtruction or ſeizure of ſo man 
of their principal magazines, were for a long time diſable 
from taking any advantage of their ſucceſſes in the preceding 
campaign, or from their late victory. It was not until the 
ſeaſon was a good deal advanced that they were in a con- 
dition to act. This ceſſation was not dearly bought even 
by the loſs we ſuſtained at Stangerode, and the extreme 
hardſhips the troops had endured during the whole ſervice; 
for circumſtanced as both armies were at their quitting the 
field, without this ſeaſonable check it is probable, we ſhou's 
have, at this day, no footing in Germany. Both armies, ast 
were by conſent, lay quiet in their winter quarters. During 
their inaction, the negotiation at London and Paris, whole 
commencement we have related in the firſt chapter, ws 
purſued without interruption, 


r. . 


The negotiation continued. Propoſitions of uti poſſidetis. D. 
bate concerning the periode. Belleiſie deſcribed. Engliſf 
repulſed at Lochmaria bay. They make good their lands, 
Palais beſieged. Town abandoned. Citadel capitulaics. 


T muſt be obſerved, that after the judicious ſeparation 
which had been made of the intereſts of the ſeveril 
powers at war, there ſtill remained a ſufficient fund of in. 


tricacy and altercations in each particular diſcuſſion. » 
- ONdeg 
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761. | | 
and order therefore to make the way to peace as {ſmooth as poſſi- A 
"Kong ble, it was reſolved previouſly to eſtabliſh ſome certain and 1 
ohie: ſimple points that might ſerve to direct and keep ſteady the 4 
whole negotiation, Theſe points were but two; indeed "| 
tk of they were fo infeparably connected with each other, that 1 
thei they ſeemed rather members of the ſame propoſition than k 
-pen- ſeparate articles. The firſt was, that the two crowns ſhould 
ent. remain in poſſeſſion of what they bave conquered one from the 
—_ tber. The ſecond imported that, the ſituation in wbich they | 
ak [ball ſtand at certain periods, ſhall be the poſition ta ſerve as a 
| baſes for the treaty which may be negotiated between the two 
gain 1 | ; a } 
ee, As France was known to have had the worſt in the war, i 
N z propoſition of „alu quo, coming from her, muſt have ap- bo 
f the peared an initance of moderation, altogether ſurprizing to x 
ming our miniſters. It is certain, that had peace been concluded 4 
Cables at that inſtant, and upon the ſole foundation of this article, "1 
-eding England would then have poſſeſſed all the conqueſts ſhe had 
. made, every one of which was in a very high degree advan- 1 
wo tageous to her commerce and her power, and none of which | 
- could be conſidered as a ſubject of future diſcuſſion. On 
a the other hand, France continuing in poſſeſſion of the places 
* ſhe had conquered, would have acquired no advantage that 
ng the could at all countervail the expence of keeping them; at 
Gould the ſame time that ſhe would be expoſed to endleſs alter- 
wk cations, and would afford matter of the higheſt jealouſy, 
Jucine indignation, and diſcontent, even to her neareſt allies. This 
is - baſis being therefore ſettled, although it was evident, that 
_ the treaty could not reſt upon this baſis ſolely, England 
had certainly a great ſuperiority in the negotiation, and 
might rationally expect (when they ſhould come to talk of 
refitutions) to purchaſe the evacuation of the French con- 
quelts in Germany, at a much ſmaller price than their ap- 
ET, parent magnitude might ſeem to demand. However theſe 
Fuclif were ſlill a matter of ſo much anxiety, and the nature of 
andins. the preciſe ſtipulations were ſtill ſo uncertain, that the ne- 
ws gotiation, though it proceeded with ſtrong appearance of a 
defire for peace, met with very frequent checks and delays. 
ration Both parties were indeed unanimous in the article of uti 
ſeveral poſſidetis; than which, it muſt be admitted, there could 
| of in- not be a better ground to treat upon. But as the war ſtill 
n. In continued, and whilſt t continued might make a daily alter- 
ode ation in the fortune of the contracting powers, it was ne- 
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ceſſary to fix upon ſome epochas to which this poſſeſſoty 
article ſhould refer. 

he French on this head propoſed, that the ſituation in 
which they ſball ſand on the firſt of September, in the year 
1761, in the Eaſt-Indies, on the firſt of July, in the ſame 
year, in the Weſt-Indies and in Africa, and on the firſt of 
May following in Europe, ſhould be the poſition, which ſhcull 
ſerve as a baſis to the treaty which may be negotiated between 
the two powers. They added further, that as theſe epochas 
might ſeem too near or too diſtant for the intereſt of Great. 
Brita.n, they were extremely willing to enter into a nego- 

tiation upon that object. 

The Engliſh miniſtry received this propoſition with le{ 
ſatisfaction than its apparent fairneſs deſerved. They en. 
firely rejected the French epochas; and declared that they 
could not admit, without prejudice to thu mſelves, any other 
epochas than thoſe which have reference to the day of ſigning 
the treaty of peace. Had this reſolution been ſtricaly ad- 
hered to, it was evident that the negotiation was that mo— 
ment at an end. For thovgh what was aſſerted in the 
French memorial in reply to this declaration (that the baſs 
7 the propoſition of uti poſſidetis was neceſſurily connected with 

he particular epochas propoſed ) is by no means to be admit- 
ted; it is, on the other hand, not eaſy to deny the validityof 
their {ſubſequent aſſertion, “ that if not theſe, at leaſt /me 
certain periods during the war, ought to be fixed ; and that 
the uti poſſidetis could not reaſonably have reference only 
to the time of ſigning the treaty of peace.” For if the con- 
trary principle was once admitted, it would become diff. 
cult to know, or even with probability to gueſs, at the na- 
ture or the value of the poſſeſſions which, by ſuch an article, 
ſhould be mutually given away. And if theſe difficulties 
occurred in the ſimplicity of a poſſeſſory article, they mult 
be increaſed tenfold upon every other, and muſt come to 
ſuch an height as to preclude all poſſibility of negotiation on 
things of ſo intricate a nature as exchanges and equivalents. 
The French in their memorial, inſiſted ſo ſtrongly on the 
propriety of eſtabliſhing theſe periods, that they threatened 
to recall the whole propoſition if they were not agreed to. 
It muſt doubtleſs appear at firſt view ſurpr zing to ſee 
France, whoſe actual ſituation was very indifferent, con- 
tending for a near period, and England, whoſe affairs were 
at 
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at that time apparently in a proſperous ſituation, poſtponing 
the uti po/ſidetis to one more remote. But the truth is, that 
in that particular neither party conſulted their preſent con- 
dition. They acted wholly on foreſight. For though the 
Ungliſh, on the 25th of March, when this propoſition was 
made, were carrying on the ſiege of Caſſel, and the other 
ſtrong places in Heſſe, and the enemy had no army in that 
country to oppole them, it was notwithſtanding evident that 
from the flow progreſs of thoſe ſieges, and from the alacrity 
of Marſhal Broglio in colleCting his troops, they muſt be 
ſhortly obliged to abandon the enterprize ; it was evident 
that France muſt be reinſtated in the abſolute poſſeſſion of 
her ſormer conqueſts long before the epocha of the firſt of 
May, the period which they fixed for Europe. Both courts 
were fully apprized of this. It was therefore the intereſt 
of France to offer, and of England to reject this near period; 
eſpecially as the fate of the deſign on the ccaft of France 
was then depending, and our adminiſtration ſeemed to have 
conceived no mean hopes of its ſucceſs, and no ſmall opinion 
of its importance in the negotiation. 

The fleet employed in this expedition ſailed from Spit- 
head on the 29th of March, and it was ſoon diſcovered that 
Belleiſle was the object. 

Belleifle, the largeſt of all the European iſlands belong- 
ing to the French king, is between twelve and thirteen 
leagues in circumference. 

The iſland originally belonged to the earl of Cornouaille, 
but has been ſince yielded to the king : it contains only one 
little city, called Le Palais, three country towns, one hun- 
dred and three villages, and about five thouſand inhabitants, 

The town of Palais takes its name from a caſtle, belong- 
ing to the duke de Belleifle, in its neighbourhood, which is 
now converted into a citadel, which is a regular and ſtrong 
fortification, fronting the ſea, compoſed principally of horn- 
work, and is provided with two dry ditches, the one next the 
counterſcarp, and the other ſo contrived as to ſecure the 
interior fortifications. This citadel is divided from the 
largeſt part of the town by an inlet of the ſea, over which 
there is a bridge of communication, which is only de- 
lended by its own fortifications, and a glacis. There are 
three nominal harbours in this iſland, Palais, Sauzon, and 
Goulfard ; every one of which labours under ſome capital 
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defect, either in being expoſed, ſhallow, or dangerous at 
the entrance. The only branch of trade carried on here iz 
the curing pilchards. 

From this ſtate of the iſland, poor in itſelf, capable 0 
little improvement, and ſo ill circumſtanced in point of har. 
bours, a ſort of a diſlike to the expedition began to ariſe, 
Several did not ſee of what conſiderable fervice ſuch a con. 
queſt could be of to England in time of peace, or of what 
prejudice to the enemy in time of war. They forefaw that 
it could not be taken without conſiderable toſs, or kept 
without conſiderable expence; and on the whole they ap. 
pretended that, when exchanges came to be made, France 
would lay no great ſtreſs upon it. On the other hand it was 
urged, that though the harbours were bad, yet ſmall priva. 
teers might iſſue from thence, greatly to the moleſtation of 
the French coaſting trade; and that the fleet of England 
might ride between it and the continent in a well protected 
road. They imagined the poſſeſſion of this iſland, if not 
of great detriment to the intereſt of France, would be a 
grievous wound to her pride; and that tho!e circumſtances 
which had formerly induced her to expend money on the 
fortifications there, and on the apprehenſion of an invaſion 
to fill them with a powerful garriſon, would likewiſe per- 
ſuade her to ſet a value on the place when it came to be 
eſtimated in the treaty. 

Whilſt they reaſoned in this manner in England, the 
flect under the command of commodore Keppel, and the 
land forces under general Hodgſon, arrived before Belleiſle 
on the 7th of April, and on the 8th agreed to attempt a 
landing on the ſouth-eaſt of the iſland in a ſandy bay near 
Lochmaria point. Here the enemy were in poſſeſſion ot a 
little fort; they had moreover entrenched themſelves on 
an hill exceſſively ſteep, and the foot of which was ſcraped 
'away. The attempt was made in three places with great 
reſolution: a few grenadiers got on ſhore, and formed them- 
ſelves; but as they were not ſupported, they were tor the 
greater part made priſoners. The reſt of the army, after 
ſevcral very brave and repeated efforts, being wholly unable 
to force the enemics lines, or make good their landing, were 
obliged to retire with loſs; what added to the diſaſter was, 
that ſeveral of the flat bottomed veſſels were deſtioved or 
damaged in an hard gale which followed on our retiring 
from the ſhore, This made the proſpect of any future at- 
tempt 
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tempt more unpleaſing even than the firſt. In this attack 
we loſt in killed, wounded and priſoners, near five hundred 
men. | 

Neither commanders nor ſoldiers were however diſpirited 
by this mortifying repulſe. They reſolved, if poſſible, 
not to return without effect, and then determined diligently 
to ſearch the whole coaſt, in order to find a place more fa- 
vourable for another attack. The view indeed was not en- 
couraging. The iſland is naturally a fortification; and 
what nature had left undone to make it ſuch, had been 
amply ſupplied by art. 

It was a long time after this firſt failure before the wea- 
ther would give our commanders an opportunity of a ſecond 
trial; however they perſiſted with the utmoit ſteadineſs, 
and found at length a convenient ſituation. Not that it 
was a part of the coaſt jeſs ſtrong than the reſt; on the 
contrary, they built their principal hopes on the exceſſive 
ſteepneſs and difficulty of the rocks, which had rendered 
the enemy rather leſs attentive on this quarter. This ar- 
duous attempt was made at a bold rocky ſhore, near the 
above-mentioned point of Lochmaria. Beſides the princi- 
pal attack, two feints were made at the ſame time to diſtract 
the enemy, whilſt the men of war directed their fire with 
great judgment and effect on the hills. Theſe manceuvres 
gave brigadier general Lambert with an handful of men, 
an opportunity of climbing up a very ſteep rock, without 
moleſtation. This little body having thus proſperouſly 
gained the top of the hill, formed themſelves in 
good order, and without delay. They were im- April 25. 
mediately attacked by three hundred of the f 
French, but they maintained their advantage with reſoluti— 
on until the whole corps of brigadier Lambert, which now 
had aſcended in the ſame manner, arrived to their aſſiſtance, 


and repulſed the enemy (a) 
The 


(a) Letters from Major Gen. Hodgſon, and the Hon. Commodore 
Keppel, to the Secretaries of State, relative to their expedition 
againſt the iſland of Belleifle. | 

SIR 1 On board the Valiant, of 
; Belleifle, April 12, 1761. 
| Have the honour to acquaint you that his Majeſty's fleet under 
the command of Commodore, Keppel, and the tranſports _ 
is 
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The landing of all the forces was made good in a ſhort 
time after. The loſs in this daring and ſucceſsful attempt, 
was inconſiderable. In one or two places the enemy 


ſeemed 


the 


n 


his Majeſty's forces on board, came to an anchor in this road on 
Tueſday, the 7th inſt. about twelve o'clock. Soon after their at- 
rival, I went with the Commodore to take a view of the coaſt; 
and we agreed at our return, that the port of St. Andro appeared 
to us to be the beſt place to make a deſcent; and it was ſettled, 
that Sir Thomas Stanhope, with ſome of his Majeſty's ſhips, and 
the tranſports, with Stuart's and Gray's battalions and marines on 
board, ſhould make a feint at Saugon, at the fame time that we 
made a real attack at St. Andro. Then it was too late in the day 
to do more than give the neceſſary orders for the troops deſtined 
to land firſt, to be ready to embark early in the morning in the 
flat-bottomed boats, that I might attempt a landing as ſoon as the 
ſhips had filenced a four gun-battery, which commanded the en- 
trance of the bay. This was ſoon done by the Achilles, after ſhe 
took her ſtation. No time was then loſt to go in with the boats, 
with the grenadiers, and the regiments ordered for this ſervice, 
But when we entered the bay, we found the enemy ſo ſtrongly in- 
trenched on each fide of the hill, which was exceſſively ſteep, and 
the foot of it ſcraped away, that it was impoſſible to get up to 
the breaſtwork. After ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts, ſeeing it was 
impracticable to force the enemy from their lines, I thought it ad- 
viſable to deſiſt. Major General Crawford and Brigadier Car/etm 
exerted themſelves as much as poſſible on the occaſion: the latter 
is wounded in the thigh, but in a good way of doing well. The 
loſs we ſuffered in our retreat was very inconſiderable, as the fire 
of the ſhips covered it. The weather has been fo bad ever ſince 
the 8th, that I have not been able to get returns from the ſev! 
corps, ſo I cannot aſcertain our loſs; but I believe there are near 
five hundred killed, wounded and priſoners. I ſhall defire Mr. 
Keppel to go along with me to reconnoitre the iſland once more, 
and if we can diſcover any part whereon an attempt can be made 
with the leaſt probability of ſucceſs, we ſhall make a ſecond 
trial, I cannot help obſerving to you, that the whole iſland is a 
fortification ; and that the little nature had left undone, to make 
it ſuch, has been awply ſupplied by art ; the enemy having been 
at work upon it ever ſince Sir Edward Hawke appeared betore il 

laſt winter. | 
T have the honour to inform you, the greateſt harmony has 
ſubſiſted between the two ſervices ; and I ſhould not do juſtice to 
the commander and officers of his Majeſty's fleet, if I did not - 
| the 
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ſeemed diſpoſed to make ſome ſtand; but the body of 


I.ght horſe, which was embarked in this expedition, ſoon 
drove them to the town, and Jaid all quite open to the in- 
trenchments 


EL 


the ſame time inform you, that they have aſſiſted me to the ut- 
woſt of my wiſhes in carrying on the operations, purſuant to his 
Majeſty's inſtructions. | 

I have the honour to be, Cc. 


SHEDHOLM HODGSON. 
Valiant, in the great road of 
SIR, | Belleifle, April 13, 1761. 


Had the honour of writing to you the 2gth of March, when 

I left Spithead. It was from that time to the 6th inſt. before 
the wind came to the weſtward, to enable the fleet to ſteer in 
with the coaſt of France; and that evening Idetached fix frigates, 
in hopes they might in the night get ſo ſtationed, as to cut off the 
enemy's communication with-the main land. The next morning 
the fleet paſſed the ſouth end of Belleifle, cloſe along the ſhore 
and at one of the bays by Point Lochmaria, the general and myſelf 
thought a deſcent might be tried : but as the wind was ſoutherly, 
it could not poſſibly be attempted at that time. At twelve o'clock 
the whole fleet anchored in the great road; when immediately I 
went with General Fodgſon to the northern part of the iſland, to 
be as well informed of the ſtrength of the enemy's works there 
as the time would admit; and while we were upon this neceſſary 
ſervice, the ſhips of war in the road were preparing the flat boats 
for the reception of the troops; but by the time we got back, it 
was too late in the day to make any trial. 

The 8th, the wind north-eaſterly, the boats being ready for 
the reception of the troops, the ſignal was made very early in the 
morning for them to aſſemble at the rendezvous; and three ſhips, 
with two bomb- veſſels, were ordered to proceed round the Point 
of Lochmaria, at the S. C. part of the iſland, and attack the fort 
and other works in the Sandy Bay, round the before-mentioned 
* the place the general and myſelf had agreed to have at- 
tacked. 

Captain Barrington, in the Achilles, got placed firſt, and ſoon 
llenced the fire from the fort and from the ſhore; and then, as 
be was directed, made the ſignal of his having done ſo; when 
che troops in the boats were puſhed to the landing, with great 
briſkneſs and ſpirited behaviour, at three different places near to 
each other, by Captain Barton, whom I ordered to the 
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trenchments before it. The great difficulty now conſiſted 


in bringing forward the cannon, which were firſt to be 
dragged up the rocks, and afterwards, for two leagues, 


along 


» — 


boats. But the difficulty of getting footing, and the enemy be— 
ing ſtrongly intrenched on the heights, and in the little fort, the 
troops ſoon met with ſuch a repulſe, that it became neceſſary, ay 
well as prudent, to deſiſt from the attempt for the preſent, and 
retire with the flat boats; in which they were well covered by 
the ſhips and bombs. | 

One of the flat boats landed ſixty of Erſtine's grenadiers, who 
got up a very difficult place to the top of the hills; where they 
tormed with great ſkil}, but were ſo immediately routed by a 
much more numerous body of the enemy, that all attempts to 
ſuccour them was ineffectual, any further than the boats bringing 
from the rocks about twenty of them. 

While all this was tranſacting, Sir Thomas Stanhope, with four 
ſhips of war, the battalions of Gray's and Stuart's, with five hun- 
dred marines in tranſports, were oppoſite Saugon, at the northein 
part of the iſland. Theſe troops were embarked in the boats, if 
poſſible to divert the enemy from the principal object. 

A gale of wind coming on very quick after the retiring from 
the ſhore, has occaſioned ſo much damage among the tranſports, 
by the loſs of anchors and flat boats, that it takes up a very con- 
ſiderable time to put things in a way to attempt what further 
may be thought practicable. The loſs of flat boats in the gale 
is twenty-two, which will render the force of landing much ine. 
nor to what it was fitſt attempted with. 

While the repairing and adjuſting of theſe defects are in hand, 
I hope fome ſpot may be agreed upon, where we may be mort 
ſucceſsful in the attempt, than we were on the 8th ; but if not ſo, 
I hope his Majeſty will believe I have had nothing more at heat 
than the exerting the force intruſted to me, in a manner moi 
conducive to the honour of his arms. 

I have the honour to be, Cc. 
A. KEPPEL. 


| Belleiſle, four o'clock in the 

8 | R, ; morning, April 23z 1761, 
S I have juſt had a note from Commodore Keppel, to infor 

me, that a frigate will fail this day for England, | have on- 

ly time to acquaint you, that his Majeſty's troops under my con 
mand landed yeſterday at five. The enemy's — bs : 
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along a very rugged and broken road. This neceſſarily took 
up ſome time. However the ſiege was commenced with 


vigour : and the garriſon, commanded by the Chevalier de“ 


St. Croix, 


c 


diſtracted with our attempts of landing at different places, where 
there was the leaſt appearance of our being able to ſucceed, that 
it gave Brigadier Lambert an opportunity of climbing up a rock 
with a corps J had left with him for that purpoſe, it ptacticable. 
The difficulty of mounting had made the enemy leaſt attentive to 


that part. Beauclerk's grenadiers, with their captain Patterſon, got 


up before they ſaw what was intended, They immediately march- 
ed a body of three hundred men to attack him, The grenadiers 
maintained their ground till the reſt of Brigadier Lambert's got up. 
We took three braſs field-pieces, and ſome wounded pritoners. 


It is impoſſible for me ſufficiently to commend Mr. Lambert's con- 


duct and gallant behaviour on the occaſion ; and take the liberty 
to beg you will permit me to requeſt you will recommend him to 
the King, as an officer deſerving his majeſty's favour. Captain 
Patterſon has loſt his arm. I believe our loſs is not above thirty 


killed, I am afraid you will not be able to read this ſcrawl, as I 


write it in the field, the troops being on their march. 


I am, c. S. HODGSON. 
Valiant, in the Great-Road of 

1 ; Belleifle, April 23, 1761. 
Had the honour to ſend you a letter by the Aeon frigate, in 
which I gave you but little hopes. Since which time the 
general and I having conſidered, that by attempting a place 
where the mounting the rocks was jult poſſible, and where the 
enemy were no otherwiſe prepared, from the impracticable ap- 
pearance it had to them, than by a corps of troops to annoy the 
boats in the attempt, that it carried ſome degree of hopes with 
it; and by making a diſpoſition for the attack of their intrench- 
ed bays, and at Sauzon at the ſame timg, which the arrival of 
the tranſports with the light horſe enabled me to do, we might 
poſſibly gain a footing; I have now the greateſt pleaſure in 
acquainting you, that his Majeſty's troops have made good a 
landing on the rocks, near Point Lochmaria; and cannot ſuffici- 
ently commend the ſpirit and good behaviour of the troops in the 
attempt, and the judgment with which Sir Thomas Stanhope, and 
= — of the captains of the king's ſhips, directed the fire upon 
the hills. ä 8 
— Capt, 
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St. Croix, a brave and experienced officer, threatened on 
their ſide a long and obftinate defence. Nothing in fed 
was deficient on either part. The enemy made ſome allies; 
one of them with conſiderable effect. Major General Ciau- 
ford was made priſoner on this occaſion. But our troops 
were only animated by thefe checks. A furious attack was 
made upon the enemies lines which covered the town, ard 
they were carried without much loſs; principally by the 
uncommon intrepidity of a company of marines which had 
been but newly raiſed. No action of greater ſpirit and gal- 
lantry had been performed during:the whole war. 

The town was now entirely abandoned, and the defence 
confined to the citadel. It was obvious, that as our fleet 
prevented all communication with the continent, and there. 
by cut off all hopes of relief, the place mu neceſſarily be 
reduced; but the chevalier de St. Croix was reſolved to pro- 
vide for his own honour, when he could not for the pre- 
ſervation of the place intruſted to him, and, ſince he could 
not maintain it, to ſel] it as dear as poſſible. Accordingly 
there was no mention of yielding until the 7th of June, 
when there was no longer the ſlighteſt proſpe& ot ſuccour, 


and the place was by no means ſafely tenable. Then le 


capitulated, and the garriſon marched out with the honours 
of war. oy: 

Thus was the iſland of Eelleiſle reduced under the Fr- 
gliſh government, aſter a defence of two months. In this 
expedition we had about eighteen hundred men killed and 
wounded. The loſs moſt regretted was, that of Sir William 
Peere Williams, a young gentleman of preat talents and ex- 
pectations, and who had made a diſtinguiſhed figure in par- 
liament. He had but newly entered into the ſervice. He 
was ſhot in the night, by having careleſsly approached too 
near a centinel of the enemy. He was the third perſon of 
his family who, in this war, the love of enterprize had 


brought to an honourable death in theſe expeditions to the 
_ coaſt of France. 


What- 


— 


Capt. Barrington having been employed in many of the ope- 
rations of this ſervice, I have ſent him home with this letter 


and beg, Sir, to refer you to him for the particulars. 


I have the honour to be, Oc. 
A, KEPPEL. 


— &. = ↄ © A 
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Whatever difference of opinion might have been enter- 
tertained concerning the value of this conqueſt, or the 
price which was paid for it, the rejoicing in London was 
great and ſincere. The general and the land and fea offi- 
cers employed in the expedition were the ſubject of very 
juſt applauſe, who with ſo noble a perſeverance had ſtrug- 
led with, and had overcome ſuch great difficulties, and 
who had the ſpirit, after ſych a diſaſter on their outſet, to 
renew an attack under circumſtances nearly as unfavourable 
as thoſe by which they had been at firſt foiled. The city of 
London addreſſed the King on the occaſion. And it was 
generally expected that this new proof of our ſuperiority 
muſt influence the negotiation in our favour. Some how- 
ever were of opinion, that it would rather exaſperate the 
French, and irritate their pride to renew theſe efforts which 
their misfortunes had flackened when they ſaw us in the 
midſt of a treaty making attempts, and carrying places in 
Old France, and, as it were, in the preſence of that haughty 
court, However, as there was nothing done that was not 
ſtrictly juſtifiable, no complaint was made, and the treaty 
proceeded, to all appearance, with as much good humour 
as before. 


CHAT IV. 


England and France agree to treat of a ſeparate peace. Epo- 
chas propoſed by England. Court of Vienna agrees. Ob- 
jecis of the negotiation. Propoſals of France with regard 
to Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. French memorial 
concerning Spain. Indignation of the Engliſh miniſter. 
Engliſh anſwer to the French memorial. 


T muſt be obſerved, that though the courts of London 
and Verſailles treated ſeparately, it was hitherto by no 
means propoſed, that this ſeparate diſcuſſion ſhould lead to 
a ſeparate peace. It was no more than previous arrange- 
ment for the removal of thoſe difficulties, which might 
prevent the peace of France with England from being uni- 
ted with the general peace of Europe. But in proportion 
as the treaty advanced, it became obvious, that the ſettling 
of any terms, which had no reference to the ſignature of 
ſomething obligatory between the two crowns, could at 
beſt be only void and illuſory, and might in the end even 
prove 
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prove the ſource of dangerous and captious altercations, 
The Engliſh miniſter therefore, before he would agree to 
that definitely upon any point, and particularly upon the 
epochas, inſiſted upon two preliminary conditions. 

Firſt, that every thing, which ſhould be happily adjuſted 
between the two crowns in relation to their particular war, 
ſhall be made obligatory, final, and concluſive, independent 
of the fate of the negotiation of Augiburg. 

Secondly, that the definitive treaty of peace between 
Great-Britain and France, or preliminary articles to that 
end, ſhall be ſigned and ratified between the date of that 
memorial and the firit of the following Auguſt. 

If theſe conditions were accepted, then England, on her 
part, conſented to name determinate epochas, to which the 
uti poſſidetis ſhould refer; the firſt of July for Europe; the 
firſt of September for Africa and America ; and the firſt 
of November for the Faſt Indies. The French miniſtry, 
without conteſting the epochas themſelves, complained of 
the conditions; of the firſt, becauſe they ſaid it departed 
trom the letter and ſpirit of the memorial of the 26th of 
March, which was the foundation of the whole treaty; of 
the ſecond, on account of the extreme ſhortneſs of the time 


allotted for the diſcuſſion of ſome difficult and momentous 


points; and the adjuſtment of matters which regarded 2 
war extended over the tour quarters of the globe ; for thc 
memorial which contained thoſe conditions, was dated on 
the 17th, and was not received at Paris until the end of 
June, ſo that little more than a month was left to obtair 
the conſent of the court of Vienna to a ſeparate treaty, tC 
ſettle the terms of this treaty, and, finally, to ratify it. 
If a very uncommon good underſtanding had not ſubſiſt- 
ed between her Imperial Majeſty and the king of France, 
it muſt have been very difficult to have received this con- 
ſent, But in fact it was immediately received, and upon 


one very thort and apparently reaſonable condition,“ That 


nothing might be ſtipulated to the prejudice of the houſe of 
Auſtria.” But when this condition came to be explained; 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, it was ſo far from facilitating) 
that it created new obſtacles to the peace. However, this 
acquieſcence of the principal of her allies, enabled France 
to accept of the firſt condition without reſerve; and to the 
Jaſt ſhe verbally, though not in the cleareſt terms, agreed 
alſo, 


Things 
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Things ſeemed for the preſent in the beſt ſituation, | 
which in this ſtage of the treaty could be expected. The 2 
baſis of the negotiation was ſolidly eſtabliſhed, The article 7 
uti poſſidetis, ſince the taking Belleifle, was a matter of 1-fs _ F 
difficulty, and the epochas were in general ſettled in ſuch 
| a manner, as to coincide with the deſigns and deſires of both 
| parties, The treaty was confined to the two powers, and | 

it was to be perfectly definitive as to them. A time for con- | 
cluding it, was alſo in a great meaſure ſettled; a circum- 
ſtance, which if it did not admit ſufficient leiſure for accu- 
rate diſcuſſion, cut off however the opportunities of chicane, 
and ſeemed to be the moſt ſuitable to a candid proceeding, # 
and a ſincere defire of peace. 4 

The foundation being thus laid, the ſuperſtrudure was i 
the next conſideration. This ſuperſtruQture conſiſted in the 
adjuſtment of thoſe compenſations which were to be made 
for the reciprocal conquelts (and here the difficulty lay) of 
the two powers; a punctilio of honour might have inter- 
vened at the very firſt ſetting out, extremely pernicious to A 
the ſalutary work in hand; from which party the firſt pro- f 
poſition ſhould proceed? But in this reſpect France gave 4 
way, and that conceſſion afforded no inconſiderable proof of 3 
her pacific intentions, i 

We muſt apprize the reader that we do not mean to en- 


ter exactly into the whole detail of this negotiation, nor * 
undertake preciſely to deſcribe all the turns that were taken 4 
init, This, we imagine, would prove a tedious and unac- 1 
ceptable performance. We ſhall attach ourſelves to the 1 
capital objects which were contended for in this game of 1 
policy: We ſhall endeavour to point out the matters which f 
firſt obſtructed, and then finally broke off the treaty ; and 1 
we ſhall reſt on theſe things in ſuch a manner, as ſeems to "4 
us fitteſt for marking out the true ſpirit of the negotiating I 


powers. Our own obſervations ſhall be very ſparingly in- 
terpoſed, We are hiſtorians, and not advocates. 

The uti poſſidetis being ſettled as the baſis of the treaty z 
nothing could reaſonably be claimed by either party, that 
was not to be counterpoiſed by ſome equivalent from the 
other; and conſequently it was neceſſary to adjuſt and 
value their ſeveral poſſeſſions, pretenſions and demands. 
There were {ix principal objects in this negotiation. Firſt, 
the limits of the two crowns in North America. Secondly 
the conqueſts of Great Britain in the Weſt-Indies, (toge- 
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ther with the neutral iſlands there.) Thirdly, our conqueſt 
in Africa and in India. Fourthly, the adjuſtment of the 
particular affair between the Engliſh and French in Ger. 
many. Fifthly, the conduct which the two crowns were 
to hold with regard to their reſpective allies in Germany, 
And laſtly, the reſtitution of the captures made by England, 
previous to the declaration of war. 

On the firſt of theſe articles, France propoſed to cede 
and guaranty all Canada to England; ſtipulating only that 
the free and publick. exerciſes of the Roman Catholick reli. 
gion ſhould be permitted under the Engliſh government, 
and that thoſe of the old French coloniſts who choſe to re- 
tire might have leave to tranſport themſelves from thence, 
and take away or diſpoſe of their effects. In compenſation 
for this, they required a confirmation of the privilege of 
what fiſhing they enjoyed on the coaſt of Newtoundland, 
under the treaty of Utrecht; and that this fiſhery, might 
be carried on with advantage, they likewiſe required the 
reſtitution of the iſle of Cape Breton, excluding themſelves 
in return from ereQing on that iſland any kind of fortifica- 
tion whatſoever. 

The affairs in the Weſt-Indies, which make the ſecond 
capital object, they propoſe to ſettle in this manner. 
'They offered to exchange Minorca tor Guadaloupe and 
Marigalante; and as to the four neutral iſlands, they in- 
ſiſted that two of them, Deminica and St. Vincent, were 
held by their natural inhabitants the Caribbees, under the 
protection of France, and that they ought till to remain in 
the ſame condition, With regard to the two others, they 
Propoſed to make a fair diviſion; that St. Lucia ſhould re- 
main to France, and that England ſhould enter into poſſeſ- 
ſion of Tobago. On this head it is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that, in the opinion of ſome people, our miniſtry did not, 
in this treaty, ſet the juſt value on the acquiſition they had 


made; when they looked upon Canada as the great and 


leading object, and only conſidered Guadaloupe and Mari 
galante in a ſecondary and ſubordinate light. This is 4 
queſtion of difficulty, and has been much agitated. Thoſe 
who dread a freſh American war from the ambition of 
France, and were ſtruck with the idea of extended empire, 
preferred the former conqueſt; thoſe who ſolely conſidered 
our intereſt as a commercial people, were greatly in favour 


of the latter. 
On 
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On the fide of Africa, France fatisfied herſelf with de- | 


manding either the ſettlement at Senegal, or the iſle of 
Goree: for which (together with the reſtoration of Belle- 
iſle) they conſented to evacuate Gottingen, Heſſe and Hanau, 
and to draw off their army to the Maine and the Rhine, 
This was certainly a full equivalent. But with regard to 
the Eaſt-Indies, they had no tolerable equivalert to offer. 
They expatiated much in their memorial! upon the diſad- 
vantages which muſt ariſe to the companies of the two na- 
tions, from their entertaining views of conqueſt, fo contrar 
to the true ſpirit, and the real intereſt of thele rading efta- 
bliſnments; and they concluded by propoſing the treaty, 
formerly ſet:led between the ſieurs Godcheau and Saunders, 
as a baſis for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace in Aſia. It 
muſt be remark:d, that this treaiy ad been concluded at a 
time when the affairs ot France in the Eaſt-Indies made a 
figure very different from their preſent ſituation; and there- 
fore it ſeemed unfair to make this treaty a ſtandard under 
circumſtances altogether inapplicable. 

The war, which has been ſo long, with fo much blood- 
ſhed and fo fruitleſsly carried on in Weſtphalia, the French 
ſtrenuouſly conte ded, was from the time of (what they 
called) the breach of the capitulation of Cloſter-Seven, a 
war purely Engliſh; and therefore that their conqueſts in 
that part of Germany, formed a proper compenſation for 
the Engliſh conqueſts in the other quarters of the world, 
Our miniſters did not attempt formally to refute this aſſer- 
tion ; they rather ſeemed to admit it; and they agreed ac- 
cordingly to receive the evacuation of theſe places as an 
equivalent for ceſſions to be made on the footing we have 
__ mentioned. On this point there was little diffi- 
culty. | 

The intricate and knotty part was on what we have fta- 
ted as the filth object; the conduct of the two crowns with 
regard to their allies. Here was a real, a capital difficulty, 
From the beginning of the negotiation, England had de- 
clared that they would inviolably preſerve their faith to the 
King of Pruſſia, and would act ſtrenuouſly in his ſupport. 
This piqued the French miniſters; who, in their turn, 
thought themſelves bound to make a declaration equally 
ſtrong in favour of the empreſs; and they had, moreover, 
recently conditioned with the court of Vienna, to admit 
nothing in the treaty to her diſadvantage; words of great 

G g 2 latitude. 
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latitude. However, in this difficulty, they found out x 
ſolution, which 1t muſt be confeſſed, had a very fair and 
captivating appearance. They propoſed that both armies 
in Germany ſhould obſerve an extract neutrality ; and ſhould 
be reciprocally bound to afford no fort of aſſiſtance, nor to 
give no ſort of offence to the allies of either of the partics, 
And they propoſed further, that as armies in this ſtate of 
inert neutrality muſt be a dead and uſeleſs expence to the 

wer who maintains them, the French king, trom the 
time his Britannic Majeſty recalled the Engliſh forces from 
Germany, would cauſe double the number of French tor- 
ces from the armies of the Upper and Lower Rhine to re- 
turn into France; and that no French. troops ſhould remain 
in Germany but in proportion to thoſe which the king of 
England ſhould keep in his pay. It might certainly be vr. 
ged in confirmation of the propriety of this offer, that in 
reality theſe armies, whilſt they continued in action, though 
they worried each other abundantly, afforded no kind of 
aſſiſtance to their allies, and therefore, when they came 
mutually to entertain pacific ſentiments concerning their own 
particular quarrel, and were to give an example of mode- 
ration'to the reſt of Europe, there ſeemed to be no reaſon 
why they ſhould make efforts in favour of any ally which 
they had not made, or been able to make in the hotteſt 
time of hoſtility. 

The laſt article had its difficulties alſo. The French 
inſiſted, as a point from which they were reſolved never to 
recede, upon the reſtitution of the captures made before 
the declaration of war. This demand, they were of opi- 
nion, was grounded on the cleareſt principles of the law of 
nations, and the moſt expreſs ſtipulation of treaties. With- 
out entering into theſe various arguments with which this 
poſition might be maintained and attacked, it appeared to 
many that the honour of both nations was almoſt equally 
concerned, the one to claim, the other as reſolutely to re- 
fuſe this reſtitution. 

On the whole, theſe propoſals, which the French ſent 
to London in a memorial of the 15th of July, formed, tho' 
in ſome reſpe&s undoubtedly exceptionable, a very agree- 
able plan for a treaty of peace. A better could not have 
been expected in the firſt project of an enemy, and it might 
| be hoped, that a negotiation thus favourably begun, could 
not fail of adjuſting eaſily whatever appeared wrong, ot 


ſupplying 
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ſupplying whatever was defeQive in this firſt draught of 
the propoſitions. But fatally for the repoſe of mankind, in 
the very inſtant that this fair propoſal was made, at the ve- 
ry moment when theſe ſtrong demonſtrations were given, 
an a& was done which blew up, at one exploſion, the whole 


baſis cf the treaty that had been long and carefully laying, 


ſcattered the materials which had been fo induſtriouſly col- 


lected, and ſo cautiouſly arranged, and inſtead of extin- 


guiſhing, ſpread the flames of war more widely, and made 
then range with new fury. From this time forward all the 
tranſaction was full of animoſity, reſentment and miſtruſt. 
The reader has been apprized of the meaſures which 
France had been invariably purſuing at the court 'of Ma- 
drid, and the arguments ſhe employed to infuſe a jealouſy 
into that court. Hitherto, however, there was no appear- 
ance that theſe meaſures had any effect; but to the infinite 
ſurprize and indignation of the Britiſh miniſter, together 
with the memorial which contained the above recited pro- 
poſitions, Mr. Buſſy, the French agent, delivered a private 
memorial, ſignifying, that in order to eſtabliſh the peace 
upon ſolid foundations, not to be ſhaken by the conteſted 
intereſts of a third power, the king of Spain might be in- 
vited to accede to guaranty the treaty, and that to prevent 
the differences which ſubſiſted between Great Britain and 
this monarchy from being a means of producing a freſh war 
in Europe, with the conſent and communication of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, he propoſes, that in this negotiation, the 
three points, which had been diſputed between the crowns 
of England and Spain, might be finally ſettled. Furſt, the 
reſtitution of ſome captures made upon the Spaniſh flag. 
Secondly, the privilege of the Spaniſh nation to fiſh on the 
banks of Newfoundland. Thirdly, the demolition of the 
Engliſh ſettlements made on the Spaniſh territories in the 
bay of Honduras. | | 
It may be eaſily imagined, from the charaQter of the 
then ſecretary of ſtate, in what manner he received theſe 
propoſals: he rejected with the utmoſt ſcorn, the offer of 
negot:ating, through an enemy humbled, and almoſt at his 
feet, the diſputes of his nation, with a power actually in 
friendſhip with us. He called upon the Spaniſh miniſter to 
diſavow the propoſitions, which had been faid to be made 
with the knowledge of his court. He returned as wholly 
inadmiſſible this offenſive memorial, declaring, that it would 
Gg3 be 
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be looked upon as an affront to the dignity of his maſter, 
and incompatible with the ſincerity of the negotiation, to 
make any further mention of ſuch a circumſtance. 

And now he prepared, without delay, an anſwer to the 
principal memorial, in a ſtile rather dictated by the circum. 
ſtances which accompanied that paper, and which ſuffici. 


_ ently indicated the deſigns of France, than what the pro- 
poſitions themſelves ſtrictly deſerved. Indeed, as he had 


by*this time conceived an incurable ſuſpicion of the ſince. 
rity of France in the whole proceeding, it would not have 
been prudent to have made thoſe advances, which, on 2 
ſuppoſition of good faith and pacific intentions, might poſſi 
bly have been adviſable; tor though both powers had over 
and over declared, that their reſpective propoſitions, it the 
treaty ſhould by any accident be broken off, would be con- 
ſidered as retracted or never made; yet it is certain, that 
things once ſettled and agreed to, unavoidably ſtamp their 
own impreſſion upon any future negotiation, relative to the 
ſame ſubject. 

Mr. Pitt's anſwer, which is dated on the 29th of July, 
agrees to the reſtitution of Guadaloupe, Marigalante and 
Belleiſle, on the compenſations propoſed by France. It 
agrees alſo to receive Canada, but without any new limits 
or any exception whatſoever; and it adds to the French 
offer of all Canada, © its appurtenances.“ It admits the 
propoſal of the partition of the neutral iſlands. It rejeQs 
the French demand of Cape Breton, or of any other iſland 
in the gulph or river of St. Lawrence; or of any power of 
fiſhing in that river, in that gulph, or on thoſe coaſts; and 
it allows the privilege of fiſhing on the banks of Newfound- 
land, only on conſideration of the demolition of Dunkirk. 


But the propoſed reſtitution either of Senegal or Goree, 1s 


utterly refuſed. The German neutrality is rejected with 
diſdain; and it is declared that Great Britain is unalterably 
reſolved to ſupport the king of Pruſſia with efficacy and 
good faith. In addition to the offer made to evacuate Heſle, 
&c. it is inſiſted that the Freneh ſhall make a general eva- 
euation of all her conqueſts in Weſtphalia, and all its coun- 
tries, including its conqueſts from the king of Pruſſia on 
the Rhine, though France had before declared, that they 
were conquered for the queen of Hungary, that they were 
actually governed in her name, and that ſne could not, con- 
fiſtently with good faith, agree to deliver them to the = 
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of Pruſſia, The treaty between Saunders and Godcheau i 

was not admitted as a proper baſis for a treaty relative to 

the Faſt Indies. But it was agreed, that the two compa- 

nies ſhould negotiate concerning their reſpective intereſts, 

as the king of Great Britain could not diſpoſe of the rights 

of the Engliſh Eaſt India company without their conſent, 

As to the reſtitution of the captures before the war, this 

was moſt pcſitively refuſed. | 
In this period we leave the negotiation to follow the mo- 

tions of the armies in Germany. It is certain, that the diſ- | 

poſitions of the two courts grew daily more unfavourable: 

their confidence in each other, and their mutual good-will 

wore away; and it was to be feared, that this negotiation, ; 

if it broke off in an unſatisfactory manner, muſt leave im- þ 

preſſions on the minds of the two nations of ſuch a nature, 

as might cauſe them to wiſh they had never engaged 0 

In It. | P 


CHAP, V. 

f1 

Motions of the French and allied armies. General Sporcken | 
attacked. French paſs the Dymel. Skirmiſhes. Poſition 
of prince Ferdinand. Junction of Broglio and Soubiſe, 
Battle of Kirch Denkern. French defeated. French threaten 
Hanover, Prince Henry of Brunſwick killed. Taking of 
Dorſten. Various movements of the armies. Deſtrudlion 
7 Schartsfelts-caſtle. Prince Xavier of Saxony takes Walfen- 
uttle, and inveſts Brunſwick. Detacbments from prince 
Soubiſe take and abandon Embden. Attempt on Bremen. 
Sufferings of Lower Weſipbalia. 


Lthough the great purpoſe of the early and ſtrenuous 

effort made by the allies was not fully anfwered, it 
nevertheleſs produced, as we have before obſerved, a very 
conſiderable and uſeful effect. The deſtruction of the 
French magazines retarded their operations in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the greateſt part of the month of June was ſpent 
before their armies found themſelves in a condition to act. 
But as ſoon as they had taken proper meaſures for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, the prince of Soubiſe cauſed his troops to paſs the 
Rhine, and to advance on the ſide of Munſter, not far 
from which city the hereditary prince of Brunſwick was 
poſted to oppoſe him, Marſhal Broglio aſſembled the for- 
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ces under his command at Caſſel, and moved towards the 
Dymel, in order to effect a junction with the body urder 
the prince of Soubiſe. They made no doubt that their con. 
joining ſtrength would ſoon attain a decided ſuperiority over 
the . who had ended their late enterprize with a loſs 
which was conſiderable, and which, in their circumſtances, 
they could not well bear, nor eaſily ſupply. 

Theſe hopes were ſupported by the ſucceſs of their firſt 
encounter. General Sporcken with a ſtrong detachment had 
been poſted in an advantageous ſituation on the Dymel, and 
in the front of the allied army. On the approach of Mar. 
ſhal Broglio, he attempted to retire with all that expedition 

which his inferiority made neceſſary, But the 

June 29. French came upon him with ſuch rapidity, that 
| they overtook and attacked his rear, which wa; 
inſtantly routed; they took eight hundred priſoners, nineteen 
pieces of cannon, four hundred horſes, and upwards of one 
hundred and ſev nty waggons. The ſame day they paſſed the 
Dymal; and whilft prince Ferdinand, diſcouraged 

July 2. by this check, fell back to the Lippe, they made 
themſelves maſters of Warburg, Dringleburg, and 


The allies, however, ſoon recovered their ſpirits ; and 
the main body of their army being well ſecured, they ſent 
out ſeveral detachments. Their ſmall bodies were conduQ- 
ed by General Luckner, and other able partizans, who un- 
dertook ſeveral bold and very diſtant enterpriſes, attacked 
the enemy where they were leaſt upon their guard, routed 
their convoys, deſtroyed ſeveral of their magazines, carria- 
ges and horſes, and carried off their prey, even from the 
gates of Caſſel, Theſe lively actions ſeemed a prelude to 


. ſome more important and deciſive attempt. 


The French became ſenſible that a ſtroke of ſome im- 


portance was expected from the greatneſs of their force, 


and that it was not for the credit of their arms. only, but 
for their ſecurity from the minute, but continual and galling 
attempts of parties from the allied army. 

For ſome time prince Ferdinand had been poſted to the 
ſouth of the Lippe, between Ham and Lipſtadt. This po- 
ſition he took, in all probability, becauſe Marſhal Broglio 
had, by occupying the places on the Dymel, got between him 
and Hanover. Therefore he judged it expedient for him in 
his turn to get between the prince de Soubiſe and the 1 
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In this ſituation, if the enemy attempted any movement to- 
wards the king's. dominions, he was ready to fall directly on 
the places they occupied by that river, which, in the preſent 
circumſtances, were full as important to them as the Hano- 
verian territory was to us. Thus whilſt he ſeemed to retire 
from that territory, and in a manner to abandon it, he in 
reality provided with the greater effect for its ſecurity. 

Marſhal Broglio, when he had reſolved on the attack of 
the allied army, united his troops to thoſe of the prince de 
Soubiſe, at a place called Soeſt, between Lipſtadt and Ham. 
On the other hand, as ſoon as the general of the allies was 
appriſed of their intention he poſted his army in a very ſtrong 
and advantageous manner. | 

The river Aeſt runs for a conſiderable way, almoſt paral- 
lel to the Lippe, from which it is not diſtant, in ſome pla- 
ces, much more than half a mile. The high road from 
Lipſtadt to Ham paſſes between theſe rivers; and it was of 


the utmoſt moment to prince Ferdinand to ſecure that im- 


portant communication by which, alone, he could hope an 
advantageous retreat, or in any degree propoſe to command 
the adjacent country. With a view therefore to prote& 
that communication, he eſtabliſhed his left wing on the 
ithmus between the rivers. The left extremity of that 
wing under General Wutgenau, leaning to the Lippe, by 
which it was perfectly ſecured, as the right was ſupported 


by the village of Kirch Denckern, ſituated immediately on 


the Aeſt. The marquis of Granby commanded in that 
wing, with the aſſiſtance of lieutenant general Howard and 
the prince of Anhalt, who were poſted towards the above- 
mentioned village. 

At that village another river called the Saltzbach, imall, 
but very deep, joins the Aeſt almoſt in a right angle. Be- 
hind this river, on a conſiderable eminence, was placed the 
centre commanded by General Conway; and on the con- 
tinuation of the ſame eminence, the right wing, under the 
hereditary prince, ſtretched out towards the village of 
Werle, and it was well defended on the flank by rugged, 
buſhy, and almoſt impraQticable ground. Nothing could 
be more advantageous than this diſpoſition of the army, by 
which the whole centre and right wing were covered in 
front by the river, and the left ſupported by rivers on both 
its flanks. In the left indeed was the ſtrength and flower 
ot the army; the count of Lippe had placed alſo in this 

Wing,; 
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wing, the greateſt part of the artillery, as he knew that it 
defended the moſt imporiant ſituation, was the moſt expo. 
ſed in front, and conſequently would be the object of the 
enemy's moſt conſiderable efforts. 

He was not miſtaken in his conjecture. On the x5th of 
July, in the evening, a very furious attack was made on 
ord Granby's poſts, which was ſuſtained tor a long time 
with all the intrepidity and firmneſs, which Britiſh troops 
always exert, and which that gallant officer knows ſo well 
how to inſpire. The diſpofitiin we have juſt mentioned, 
was not then compleated ; fo that they had the W.. ole tor- 
rent of that impetuoſity, which diſtinguiſhes the French 
in their firſt attacks, to reſiſt for ſome hours, until Wut— 
genau, according to the plan originally projected, arrived 
to their aſſiſtarce, and then with efforts united ard redou- 
bled in a long and obſtinate combat, which continued until 


it was quite dark, they repulſed the French, and drove them 


into the woods. 
By the next morning, the diſpoſition of the al. 

July 16. lies was perfeted; and it was evident that the 
French, far from being diſmayed by their misfor- 

tune, were preparing for a more gencral and better ſuſtained 
attack than the former. Marſhal Broglio commanded againſt 
our left, which, as on the preceding day, was the pris cipal 
object of the enemy. The prince de Soubiſe led their cen» 
tre on their left. The engagement began at three in the 
morning, and it was a ſevere and continued fire for upwards 
of five hours, before the leaſt effect could be perceived on 
either ſide. The weight of the attack this day lay on 
Wutgenau's corps, which ſupported it with a degree of 
bravery, that rivaled the ſtand which had been lately made 
by the Britiſh forces. But about nine, the prince diſco- 
vered that the enemy were prepared to erect batteries on 
an eminence, in the front of the Marquis of Granby's 
camp, which he had not been able to encloſe within his 
lines. Senſible of the preſſing neceſſity there was of pre- 
venting the enemy from ſeizing on an eminence, from 
whence they might cruelly gall his army, he called in a re- 
ſerve, which had been placed on the other ſide of the Lippe 
under general Sporcken. Strengthened by this ſupply, and 
encouraged by the irreſolution which now began to appear 
in the motions of the enemy, -he commanded the troops, 
which were neareſt at hand, to advance upon them. 


This 
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This movement was deciſive, the enemy gave way, fell 
into diſorder, and retired with precipitation. Their centre 
and left, which had not been able to paſs the Saltzbach, 
after a long and effectual cannonade, retired with the reſt, 
and covered their retreat ; fo that favoured by this circum- 
ſtance, and the cloſeneſs of the country, which was full of 
hedges, they marched off in tolerable order, and were pur- 
ſued but a little way, However, their loſs was conſiderable: 
the regiment of Rouge, conſiſting of four battalions, with 
its cannon and colours, was entirely taken by the fingle bat- 
talion of Maxwell. Their whole loſs in killed, wounded, 
and priſoners, has been eſtimated at five thouſand. The al- 
lies had about three hundred killed, one thouſand wounded, 
and about two hundred priſoners. This action was the cli- 
max of the campaign of 1761 (@) in Weſtphalia it did 
the 


— * * —@ 


(a) Prince Ferdinand's Letter to his Majeſty from the Field of Bat- 
tle, dated Kirch Denchern, July 16, 1761. 


— the honour to congratulate your majeſty upon a very 
ſignal advantage, which your majeſty's arms have this day 


gained. It is impoſſible for me to ſet down oy of 


this glorious day. The bearer. of this, an officer of very diftin- 
guiſhed nierit, and who has greatly contributed to the happy ſuc- 
ceſs of this day, will give your majeſty an exact account of it. 
I have the honour to recommend him to your majeſty's royal fa- 


vour. c 
| FERDINAND, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunebourg, 
What follows is the Account given by Major Wedderbourne. 


the front of Lord Granby's corps, which was encamped on 

the heights of Kirch Denchern. His Lordſhip ordered the tegi- 

ments of Cornwallis, Keith, Campbell, and Marſberg, to the left 

to ſupport the potts. There was an uninterrupted fire of cannon 

and ſmall arms, till nine at night, when it 'ceaſed, without any 

policy having been made by the enemy upon Lord Granby's 
. | 


In the morning of the 16th, about three o'clock the canno- 
nading began very briſkly on both ſides, and continued till nine, 
when the enemy gave way in great diſorder. His moſt ſerene 
highneſs the Duke, then ordered the corps of the * — 

t, 


'0} the 15th of July the French attacked the light troops in 


ly to account {or all the unexpected turns which have hap- 
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the greateſt honour to the wiſdom of the accompliſhed com. 
mander in the diſpoſition, and to the bravery of the troops jn 
the combat; but it was far from deciſive. Notwithſtandin 
the loſs the French ſuffered, they were ſtill much ſuperior, 
in their numbers. On this mifortune the old ill underſtandin 
between Soubiſe and Broglio broke out with treſh animoſiy, 
Narratives, memorials, and replies, conceived with great 
bitterneſs, were mutually remitted from both marſhals to their 
court. Marſhal Broglio alledged, that his misfortune was ov. 
ing to the prince de Soubiſe's delay, who did not begin the 
attack till it was too late for him to continue it; the prince 
de Soubiſe, on the other hand, ſuggeſted, that Broglio began 
his attack carlier than the time that had been fixed, in hopes 
of jorcirg the allies without Soubiſe's aſſiſtance ; and when 
he found that point loſt, obliged Soubiſe to retreat, that he 
micht not have the honour of recovering it. 

The allies, after this battle, kept their ground for ſome 
time, whilſt the French retreated. It is impoſſible reg lar. 


pened, perhaps, more in this campaign, than in any of the 
former. It is enough to know that the original ſuperiority 
of the French, together with their opportunity of conti. 
nual reinforcement, may very tolerably explain the reaſon 


— 


Anbalt, Lord Granby, and Wutgenau, to attack them on their re- 
treat; which they did with ſo much vigour, that the enemy never 
attempted to form before them, but threw down their arms and 
ran off in the utmoſt diſorder. 

When major Wedderhbourne came away, there were fix colours 
already taken, eleven or twelve pieces of cannon ; many officers, 
amongſt whom the Comte de Rouge, and great part of the reg!- 
ments of De Rouge, Dauphin, and Prowence, to the amount of 
three thouſand men. 

After having purſued them about a league, the duke ordered 
the troops to form upon the heights of Kirch Denckern. The he- 
reditary prince was ſtill driving the enemy on their left. Priſoners 
and cannon were coming in every moment. 

It was ſaid, that the Marſhal duc de Broglio commanded on the 
right of the French army, oppoſite to the prince of Anbalt, Lord 
Granby, and Lieutenant General Wutgenau, where his ſerene 
highneſs was in perſon. 

Major Wedderbourne adds, that this great victory was obtained 
with ſcarce any loſs on the part of the allied army. | 
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of the advantages which they ſo often obtained after very 
conſiderable defeats. This is a point which it is neceſſary 
the reader ſhould continually keep in his mind during the 
whole narration of this ſtrange war. After their late loſs 
and retreat, the French ſoon advanced again. The party 
under the prince de Soubiſe paſſed the Lippe, and made 
diſpoſitions for the ſiege of Munſter, whilſt marſhal Brog- 
lio's army turned off on the other ſide, croſſed the Weſer, 
and threatened to fall in upon Hanover. 

This diviſion of the enemy compelled prince Ferdinand, 
though little in a condition for it, to divide his army alſo. 
The hereditary prince poſted himſelf to cover Munſter ; 
whilſt prince Ferdinand continued in the country towards 
the Weſer, to obſerve the motions of marſhal Broglio. 

Whilſt theſe various poſitions were mutually taken, as 
the armies were continually moving near each other, a 
number of very ſharp ſkirmiſhes enſued. Marſhal Broglio 
cautiouſly avoided a battle whenever he ſaw that the duke 
of Brunſwick, by calling together his troops, had prepared 
for, and was deſirous of it; ſo that there was no way left, 
but if poſſible, to check his motions, and wear down his 
force, by reiterated leſſer actions (%. Theſe actions m 

almo 


— 


(b) Tranſlation of Prince Ferdinand's Letter to the Marguis of 
Granby. 


Convent at Buhren, Auguſt 6, 1761. 
66 My Lord, 


Think it my duty to acquaint your lordſhip how much I ad- 
mire the valiant and brave conduct of lord George Lenox, with 
the picquets, and of major Walſb, with his battalions of grenadiers 
yeiterday in the attack of the poſt and village of Veſten. I beg 
your lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſignify io them my moſt grateful 
acknowledgments, and that theſe two genrlemen would do the 
fame to the brave t10ops who were led on by commanders of ſuch 


diſtinguiſhed valour. 


I have the honour to be, 
With the moſt perfect reſped, 


My Lord, Cc. 
Copy 
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almoſt always to the advantage of our troops. In one of 
them however, the young prince Henry of Brunſwick waz 

mortally wounded ; and the whole army ſaw with 
July 20. regret, the diſappointment of ſuch great hope 

as were formec from the riſing gallantry of x 
prince, who ſo nobly ſupported the martial ſpirit of his fa. 
mily, and had fallen whilſt he was emulating the heroic 
actions of his brother the hereditary prince and his uncle 
Ferdinand. 

On the other ſide of Weſtphalia, the prince de Soubiſe 
perſevered, notwithſtanding ſome checks in his deſign of lay. 
ing ſiege to Munſter ; there was great reaſon to apprehen 
that he might ſucceed in that enterprize, as it was always 
in Marſhal Broglio's power, by taking ſome ſteps on the 
ſide of Hanover, to make it neceſſary to draw away the 
greateſt part of the force deſtined to the ſuccour of Mun. 
fter. He therefore began to make the previous arrange. 
ments at Dorſten. The Hereditary Prince, u ho knew that 
| he was continually liable to be called off, took the 
Aug. 30. firſt opportunity of attacking this place. A bat. 

talion of French troops formed its garriſon, and 

made a brave defence, but it was aſſaulted with ſo much re- 
ſolution and preſeverance, that they were obliged to ſurren- 
der priſoners of war. The prince totally deſtroyed the ovens 
which 


Copy of the Marquis of Granby's Letter to Major Walſh, com- 
manding the firſt Battalion of Britiſh Grenadiers. 


| Camp at Haarn, Auguſt 7, 1761. 
«SIR, aſian 


r= will perceive, by the copy of the letter I have the ple 
ſure to encloſe to you, how much his Serene Highnels ac- 
mired your behaviour, and that of the firſt battalion of grenadiers 
under your command, at the attack of the poſt and village of 
Weſtern, on the 5th. 

* You will, therefore, according to his Serene Highneſs's de- 
ſire, teſtify to the troops his extreme approbation of their diſtin- 
— bravery and firmneſs, and likewiſe my thanks in the 

rongeſt manner. | 


I am, with the greateſt regard, Sir, Cc. 
GRAN B V. 
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which were eſtabliſhed here, and by this means not onl 
fruſtrated their deſign of beſieging Munſter, but compelled 
them, for a time, to retire from the Lippe. 

As to prince Ferdinand, he ſaw clearly, that the inten- 
tions of Marſhal Broglio were to make himfſelt maſter of his 
majeſty's, and the duke of Brunſwick's territories. To at- 
tempt to follow him, and to beat him from thence, would 
only be irrecoverably to transfer the ſeat of war into thoſe 
countries, and wholly to abandon Weſtphalia to the enemy. 
Diverſion therefore, and not diet oppoſition, became his 
object. He reſolved, that as often as he perceived Marſhal 
Broglio making any progreſs on the ſuſpected quarter, he 
ſhould throw himſelf as ſar into Heſffe as the enemy had ad- 
vanced towards Hanover, and by ſtopping their ſubſiſtence, 
oblige them to quit their enterprize. This plan at firſt ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſhes, and drew back Marſhal Broglio into 
Heſſe, upon whoſe approach prince Ferdinand retired to his 
old quarters at Paderborn, and ready for a new 
movement as ſoon as Broglio ſhould return to the OR. 19. 
execution of his former deſign. | 

Accordingly he ſoon returned to the Weſer. Then the 
Hereditary Prince, who had by this time rejoined the grand 
army, advanced into Heſſe, and puſhed to the fartheſt ex- 
tremities of that country, even as far as Fritzlar; but tho? 
he ſucceeded ſo far in his attempts as to deſtroy all the leſſer 
magazines which he found in the open country ; yet as all 
the fortreſſes were in the hands of the enemy, as the gar- 


tiſons had been newly reinforced, and the grand magazines 


were well ſecured in thoſe places, he kept his ground in his 
advanced poſition. 

It was on this occaſion principally that prince Ferdinand 
found the diſadvantage of not being able to form two armies, 
which might act ſeparately. For on one hand, Marſhal 
Broglio, when he had perfectly ſecured his poſts in Heſſe, 
took a ſituation in which he watched all the motions of 
prince Ferdinand, and kept himſelt in readineſs to fall back 
Into Heſſe, or to advance into Hanover, as might beſt agree 
with his deſigns. From hence he ſent out ſome powerful 
detachments which acted with great effect. One of theſe 
detachments entered the Harts Foreſt (the remains of the 
great Hercynian, ſo famous among the antients) and be- 
ſieged the ſtrong caſtle of Schartsfelts, which they took 
and demoliſhed. Then they laid the whole traQ of country 


under 
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under ſevere contributions. Another, and ſtill more power. 
ful detachment under prince Xavier of Saxony appeared be. 
fore Wolfenbuttle, a conſiderable city, and ſtrong. 
Oc. 5. ly ſituated, as it is wholly ſurrounded by the 
Ocker. But the French, as they knew that 
the town is moſtly built of wood, commenced their opera. 
tions with a very fierce bombardment. This had ſuch an 
effect, that the reſiſtance of the place was not proportioned 
to its ſtrength; in five days it ſurrendered, and was ſubjeR, 
like the reſt, to a grievous contribution. 
Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the French followed their blow, 


and advanced, keeping ſtill the courſe of the Ocket, 


to Brunſwick; and began allo to inveſt that city. The 
reigning prince, unable to protect his ſubjects, or to ſecure 
his perſon in his dominions, fled to Hamburgh, where he 
met the landgrave of Heſſe, whom the rage of war hadin 
the ſame manner driven from his territories. This free city 


now became a place of gencral refuge, and enriched itſelf 


by the calamities, as it had in better times done by the 
proſperity of Germany. It was lately computed, that the 


| ſtrangers there had increaſed to forty thouſand, amongſt 


whom they could reckon two fovereign princes, and ſeveral 
other perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 

This rapid and unreſiſted progreſs of the French to the 
eaſtward of the Weſer, was to the higheſt degree alarming, 
Prince Ferdinand, with all the expedition in his power, de- 
tached the Hereditary Prince to the relief of Brunſwick. 
This meaſure fortunately ſaved that very important place. 
This active commander compelled the enemy not only to 
raiſe the ſiege of Brunſwick, but to abandon Wol enbuttle, 
and to make a precipitate retreat with the loſs of ſome of 
their cannon, and upwards of one thouſand men. 

W hilſt Broglio's detachments proceeded thus in diſtreſſing 
the country to the eaſtward of the Weſer, the prince of 
Soubiſe, who, by the removal of the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick to another quarter, ſaw no longer any thing ca- 
pable of oppoſing him, ſpread his army by detachments 
over all Weſtphalia, and ravaged it in the moſt cruel man- 
ner. They took Oſnabrug ; and becauſe the contributions 
were not immediately paid, they gave up the place to be 
pillaged by their troops, who rifled the miſerable inhabitants 
without mercy. Another body puſhed as far as Embden. 


This important town was immediately ſurrendered by the 


garriſon 
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. garriſon (two Engliſh companies of invalids) at the deſire of 
e the timid inhabitants, and the promiſe of a favourable treat- 
r ment: notwithſtanding this capitulation, and the merit of 


ſo eaſy a ſurrender, the town, as well as the whole country 
of Eaſt-Frieſland, was laid under a ruinous contribution. 
But their exorbitances grew to ſuch an extremity, that the 
boors were at length compelled to riſe, and with ſuch arms 
as a ſudden rage ſupplied them, to drive theſe oppreſſors 
out of their country, | 

A more conſiderable corps commanded by the prince de 
Conde, laid ſiege to Meppen, a place on the Ems, 
of ſome conſequence, and where we had ſome OR. 13. 
magazines. In three days it was reduced, and the 
garriſon of five hundred men were made priſoners of war. 


he The city of Bremen was defended by a weak garriſon. 
{in This was a place of far greater moment than Meppen, the 
-1ty allies having amaſſed their immenſe magazines, as it was a 
{«&lf great and trading town, advantageouſly ſituated on the river 
the Weſer; and the poſſeſſion of this place muſt undoubtedly 
the have given the French the command of that river, thro? 
nel which the allies derived all their ſubſiſtence. If the Engliſh 
eral had loſt Bremen, they muſt have ſeen themſelves inveſted 
and locked up in a barren country, in the heart of Germany, 
\ the ſurrounded by their enemies, and deprived of every reſource. 
ing, rortunately the inhabitants of this city proved as brave as 
de- thoſe of Embden were timid. They were exaſperated by 
rick. the example of the French rigour, which they had ſeen on 


every ſide of them. They therefore joined the garriſon, 
inſtead of diſcouraging them in the defence of the place. 
The French were obliged to retire precipitately; and a 
ſtrong reinforcement was. thrown into Bremen, to ſecure 


that very important city from the like enterprizes for the 


ce of Whilſt the two French armies in this manner ravaged all 
ce of the country held by the allies, prince Ferdinand, who ſaw 
g ca- iſthe rage of war ſpread all around him, with his uſual firm- 
ments ess, kept that central poſition which he had taken ſoon af- 
man- er the battle of Kirch Denckern; no movements of the ene- 


utions my could terrify or allure him from it. He had ſettled his 


to be bead quarters at Buhne, and his army extended from thence 
1tants Howards Hammelen. Poſted in this manner, he ſecured the 
zbden. WFourſe of the Weſer, by preventing the enemy from mak- 
by the ing 


arriſon 
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ing theniſelves maſters either of Hammelen or Minden; he 
lay in the beſt fituation in which it was poſſible to place x 
ſingle army, that was to ac againſt two; and knowing that 
he could not follow their movements with the body of his 
army, without hazarding the king's electoral dominions, and 
indeed every object of the war, he contented himſelf with 
ſending out ſuch detachments as he could ſpare, ſucceſſively 
to the relief of the places which were attacked. He {ay 
that the winter approached, which had: aiways been a cir. 
cumſtance favourable to him; and it was evident that whilf 
he continued with his main body immovably fixed as it 
was, and his detachments active on every fide, it was im. 
poſſible for the enemy to keep any of thoſe places, they had 
ſeized in their incurſions. 


CHAP. VE 


Condition of the King of Pruſſia. His inaction. Motions if 


the Ruſſians and Laudohn. Breſlau cannonaded. Tttltben 
removed. Colberg beſieged. Ruſſian magazines in Piland 
deſtroyed. War transferred to Pomerania. King of Pruſſu 
quits bis ſtrong camp. Schweidnitz taken by a coup de main. 
General Platen repulſed. General Knoblock made priſoner at 
FH wn Prince Wurtenburgh retreats. Colberg taken, 


Ruſſians winter in Pomerania. 


N TIL this year the operations of the Pruſſian armie 
[ | took the lead in intereſt and importance before all the 
other events of the war. The firmneſs and activity of ther 
illuſtrious monarch, the number and animoſity of his ere. 
mies, the blows that he gave, and thoſe that he ſuffered, 
his diſtrefling and terrible falls, his amazing and almoſt 
miraculous recoveries, kept all eyes fixed on his motions, 4 
the great centre of public attention. Undoubtedly nothing 
that has ever been acted on the ſcene of human affairs, at- 
trated the minds of men to it with greater juſtice; none 
perhaps afforded at once more entertainment to the imag!- 
nation, and furniſhed more copious materials for political 
and military inſtruction; and probably, therefore, this part 
of all our modetn hiſtory, will be the moſt carefully ſtudied 
by poſterity, when it comes to be properly known, and 
worthily written, 
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To judge of the importance of this branch of the general 
war, it will be proper to recollect that, beſides a number of 
ſieges which were proſecuted, together with innumerable 
and bloody ſkirmiſhes, no leſs than nineteen pitched battles, 
or capital actions, have been fought on his part ſince the 
cloſe of the year 1756, when the King of Pruſſia firſt ſeized 
upon Saxony, and made an irruption into Bohemia. In 
eleven of theſe battles, the king or his generals were defeat- 
ed. He was victorious only in eight. Ten of them were 
fought under his own command; and ſeven out of the eight 
victories which were gained, were obtained by himſelf in 
perſon; of the eleven defeats he was preſent only at three. 

From theſe circumftances ſome judgment may be formed 
of the active and enterprizing character of this monarch, 
and of the amazing reſource he had prepared, or formed, 
or ſeized, and in ſome inſtances, one may ſay, almoſt creat- 
ed. We have obſerved that the laſt campaign had ended 
more to his advantage than the one preceding had done ; for 
thole two great victories of Lignitz and Torgau, with 
which he then ended his operations, had not only refcued 
his affairs in Sileſia and Saxony from impending deſtruction, 
but had enlarged his field for recruiting, and prepared him, 
to all appearance, for more early and vigorous action, than 
could have been expected in moſt of the preceding cam- 
paigns. But every one was ſurprized to obſerve, that this 
year he had totally altered the ſyſtem of his conduct. An 
inactivity and langour was diffuſed over all his proceedings. 
He ſeemed to have adopted the caution and flownefs which 
had been ſo long oppoſed to his vivacity by Marſhal Daun. 
The ſummer was almoſt wholly ſpent, and the King of 
Pruſſia had ſcarcely been mentioned. 

It was not ſuſpected that the propoſed negotiation at 
Augſburgh, could have had much, if any, influence upon his 
method of proceeding. No particular propoſals had been 
made concerning his affairs, nor indeed gny other marks of 
a pacific diſpoſition towards him ſhewn, except what were 
contained in thoſe general declarations, which a regard to 
common decency had enacted. It muſt have added to the 
anxiety of his ſituation, that Great Britain and France were 
at that time engaged in a ſeparate treaty, in which the lat- 
ter power was in a condition to make ſo many flattering of- 

ers in relation to Germany, that he might well have dread- 
ed the withdrawing of that aſſiſtance which had hitherto 
H ůh 2 been 
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been his great ſupport againſt all attacks, and his final re. 
ſource in all his diſtreſſes. Perhaps he was well aſſured, 
that the faith of Great Britain was proof againſt every d. 
fer, howeveralluring ; in fact it proved to be fo; for in re- 
jecting the German neutrality, which the French propoſed 
in the late negotiation, our country afforded as convincing a 
proof of an unſhaken public faith, as any people had ever 
given to their allies. 

However, whilſt this point remained in any degree of 
ſuſpenſe, it would have appeared natural, that the King d 
Pruſſia ſhould make ſome uncommon exertions to confirm 
the faith of his allies, as well as to put himſelf upon a more 
reſpectable footing at the enſuing congreſs. It is, notwith. 
ſtanding, certain, that he contented himſelf with ating 
wholly upon the defenſive; a conduQ, which perhaps his 
circumſtances had rendered abſolutely unavoidable. Prince 
Henry commanded an army in Saxony, which intrenched 
itſelf ſtrongly under Leipſic. Marſhal Daun continued near 
Dreſden; and theſe two armies did no more than watch 
each other during the campaign. The King was allo in. 
trenched in a very ſtrong poſition in Upper Sileſia, not far 
from Schweidnitz, whilſt the fortreſſes in the lower parte 
that country were filled with ſuch garriſons, as put them 
out of the reach of any ſudden inſult. 

This poſition was pointed out by the motions and apps. 
rent deſigns of his enemies. The Ruſſian army was thi 
year, as well as in the former, divided into two ſtrong bo- 
dies; one of which, led by Tottleben, directed its march 
towards Pomerania; the other, under Marſhal Butterlin, er- 
tered into the Upper Sileſia, advancing towards Breflat, 
Baron Laudohn entered that province in the part oppoſite to 
them, and they propoſed to unite their armies, in order to 
attack the king, or to take Breſlau or Schweidnitz, in hi 
preſence. The remarkable drought in the beginning of the 
ſeaſon, which had greatly lowered the Oder, facilitated ther 
junction. The Ruſſians ſpread themſelves over all the opel 
| country of Sileſia; and exacted heavy contribu- 
Aug. 1. tions. A body of them appeared before Breſſau, 

and began to cannonade the town from ſeven bat 
teries. JLavcohr exerted the whole of is ſkill to draw tht 
king from his poſt, and to engage him in a diſadvantageoi: 
action. Sometimes he advanced, as if he meant to join tit 


Ruſſians: ſometimes his motions indicated a deſign 0 
| | Schweidnitz; 
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Schweidnitz; theſe attempts failing, he turned off and made 
a feint as if he propoſed to fall upon the Lower Sileſia, in 
hopes that he might at leaſt oblige the King of Pruſſia to 
detach and divide his forces ; but the king continued im- 
movable in his poſt, 

Whilſt theſe various movements were making with little 
effect, on the fide of Sileſia, the other grand diviſion of the 
Ruſſians advanced without oppoſition into Pomerania; and 
it was expected that their proceedings would be attended 
with greater effeCt ſince the removal of Tottleben, and the 
appointment of general Romanzow to the command. Tot- 
tleben had been long ſuſpected, and, it is ſaid, at length 
convicted, of a ſecret correſpondence with the King of 
Pruſſia, The fituation of this monarch obliged him to 
fight with every ſort of weapon; and Tottleben, a ſoldier 
of fortune, without any national attachment or particular 
allegiance, was a fit object for the King of Pruſha's pecu- 
niary ſtratagems. He did not ſucceed ſo well in the attempts 
of the ſame kind, which he is ſaid to have made upon Lau- 
dohn. Every circumſtance concurred to render the method 
of corruption leſs ſucceſsful in that quarter. 

Colberg, regularly beſieged, or cloſely ſtreightenedevery 
campaign, ſince the Ruſſians made themſelves maſters of 
the kingdom of Pruſſia, was now aſſaulted with greater and 
more determined force than ever. A ſtrong fleet, conſiſting 
of forty ſail of all kinds, blockaded it by ſea, whilſt the army 
of General Romanzow formed the ſiege by land. On the 
other hand, the place threatened a defence worthy of its 
former efforts. This city was from the beginning of the war 
of greater ſtrength than it had commonly been repreſented; 
every attempt of the Ruſſians, by demonſtrating where any 
weakneſs lay, taught the Pruſſians, who were fully ſenſible 
of its importance, in what part, and in what manner it was 
neceſſary to add to its works; and they had omitted no op- 
portunity. In addition to this defence, the Prince of Wur- 
tenburgh was ſtrongly intrenched under the cannon of the 
town, with a body of ſix or ſeven thouſand men. 

The King of Pruſſia was extremely alarmed at the dan- 
ger of this momentous poſt, the key of his dominions to 
the north, from the relief of which he was removed, and, 
as it were, chained down, at ſuch an immenſe diſtance. 
Though Laudohn and Butterlin found abundant employ- 

H h 3 ment 
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ment for his forces, he reſolved to ſend a conſiderable de. 
tachment under General Platen to the aſſiſtance of Colberg. 
The fertility of his genius propoled two ends from this fin. 
gle expedient. He ordered Platen to direct his march 
through Poland, and to deſtroy the Ruſſian magazines, 
which had been amaſſed on the frontiers of that kingdom, 
and from which their army in Sileſia drew its whole uh. 
ſiſtence. This ſervice, might, he hoped, be performed with. 
out any conſiderable interruption to the progreſs of the de. 
tachment towards Colberg. The event was entirely an. 
ſwerable to his wiſhes. General Platen ruined three pm. 
cipal magazines of the enemy. He attacked a great convoy 
of their waggons; deſtroyed five hundred, and burned d 
diſperied the proviſions they carried. Four thouſand mei 
who protected this convoy, were, for the greater part, 
killed or made priſoners. General Platen, after this uſcful 
and brilliant exploit, purſued his march with the utmoſt 
diligence to Pomerania. 
Intelligence of this brow was no ſooner received by the 
Ruſſians in Sileſia, than they were ſtruck with the utmoſ 
conſternation. They had lately effected one d 
Aug. 25. their purpoſes by their junction with the Auſtrians; 
+1; but this ſtroke compelled them at once to ſever 
this union, ſo lately and with ſuch difficuly compaſſed, t 
drop all their deſigns upon Breſlau, to repaſs the Oder, and 
to retire without delay into Poland, leſt their remaining 
magazines ſhould ſhare the ſame fate with the three above- 
mentioned, and their future ſubſiſtence be thereby rendered 
wholly precarious. | 
So unfortunately circumſtanced were the affairs of the 
King of Pruſſia, that his wiſeſt ſchemes and happieſt ſuc- 
ceſſes could hardly anſwer any other end than to vary the 
ſcene of his diſtreſs. The ſtorm which had been diverted 
from Sileſia by General Platen's expedition, was only fe. 
moved from thence to be diſcharged with irreſiſtible fury ol 
Colberg. The Ruſſians, when they ſaw that the meaſurs 
the king had taken, rendered the completion of both thelr 
deſigns impracticable, reſolved at all adventures to ſecure 
one of them. Colberg was the object of their choice, n0t 
only as the place furtheſt from ſuccour, but as the poſſeſſion 
of it would be an advantage fitteſt for anſwering thoſe end 
which were more nearly and properly Ruſſian. Marſhal But- 
terlin, therefore, as ſoon as he had eſtabliſhed his convoys, 
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directed his courſe towards Pomerania, and being maſter of 
Lanſperg, he ſent detachments from thence, that cryelly 
waſted all the adjoining Marche of Brandenburg, without 
at the ſame time diverting himſelf þy. theſe ravages from bis 
main intention, | 

A force of Ruſſians was by this time aſſembled in Pome- 
rania, to which it was impoſſible for the King of Pruſſia to 
oppoſe any thing that was in any degree able to contend 
with them in the field ; of courſe he could not promiſe him- 
ſelf that immediate raiſing the ſiege, could be the effe& of 
theſe ſuccours. All he could do was to ſend another detach- 
ment to that part, under General Knoblock; and hoped that 
by the union of theſe ſeveral ſmall corps, and by their in- 
tercepting, or at leaſt diſtreſſing the Ruſſian convoys of pro- 
viſion, the place might be enabled to hold out, until the ſe- 
vere ſetting in of winter ſhould render the operations of a 
ſiege impracticable. | 3 

He was providing in this manner, and ſtudying new me- 
thods for the relief of Colberg, to the danger gf which 
place his whole attention was drawn, when an event happep- 


ed juſt by him, and, as it were, under his eye, almoſt as 


diſtreſſing as the taking of Colberg would have proved, and 
ſo much the more diſtreſſing, as it was entirely unexpected. 

On the retreat of the Ruſſians under Butterlin, the King 
of Pruſha imagined himſelf at liberty. He found a want of 
proviſions in his ſtrong camp near Schweidnitz, and to be 
the more eaſily 2 he approached nearer to the Oder. 
He was ſo little in fear of the enemy, that on the making this 
movement he drafted four thouſand men from the garriſon of 
Schweidnitz: he thought that the preparations neceſſary to 
a ſiege, would give him ſufficient notice, avd ſufficient lei- 
ſure to provide for the ſafety of that important place, from 
which, after all, he had removed but to a very ſmall diſtance. 
Laudohn, who through the whole campaign had watched 
the king with a moſt diligent and penetrating, aſſiduity, and 
hitherto had found no part open and unguarded, thought in 
this inſtant he perceived an advantage. It was indeed an ad- 


vantage which, would never have appeared as ſuch, but to a 


general as reſolpte as ſagacious. He reſolved to attempt this 
ſtrong place, by a coup de main. On the 1ſt of October, 
at three in the morning, the aſſault began. An attack, was 


made at the fame time on all the four outworks which the 


troops, ordered on this important enterprize, approached 
| Hh 4 with 
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with ſo much precaution, that they were not perceived hy 
the garriſon. They ſcaled all the four at the ſame time; 

and the troops which defended them had ſcarce time to fire 
a few'cannon ſhot. On the ſide of the aſſailants, not a gun 

was diſcharged: but in one of thoſe out-works the fire of the 
ſmall arms ſet fire to a powder magazine, which blew up, 
and on this occaſion about three hundred of the Auſtrians, 
and about the ſame number of the Pruſſians, were killed, 
As ſoon as the out-works were carried, they prepared to 
aſſault the body of the place, which they entered by burſt. 
ing open the gates, and at day-break they found themſelves 
| maſters of thg town after firing a few ſhot. Five battalions, 
making about three thouſand men, and lieutenant-generil 
Zaſtrow, governor of the fortreſs, were made Priſoners, 
The conquerors found here a great number of cannon, and 
a large magazine of meal. Their loſs in the whole of this 
bold and fortunate undertaking amounted, by their accounts, 
to no more than ſix hundred men. 

In a manner ſo unexpected, and conſidering the nature of 
the fortifications, ſo unprecedented, Schweidnitz fell for a 
ſecond time, in this war, into the hands of the Auſtrians; 
and that city, which, in the year 1758, had coſt the Pruf- 
' fans à blockade of ſome months, and a fiege of thirteen 
days open trenches to recover it, was again Joſt in a few 
hours, and with a very inconſiderable damage to thoſe who 
undertook this daring enterprize. 

The King of Pruſſia felt this grievous blow to the quick, 
By their poſſeſſion of Schweidnitz he ſaw the Auſtrians en. 
abled to winter in Sileſia; he ſaw that whilſt they held thi 
place, he could poſſibly make no motion for the relief of any 
other part of his dominions, without expoſing Breflau, and 
along with it the whole of Upper Sileſia, to a certain and 
irrecoverable conqueſt. In the firſt agitations produced by 
ſo extraordinary and affeQing a diſaſter, he' was diſpoſed to 
attribute this misfortune to the treachery of the governor, 
but he was too generous to harbour ſuch a ſuſpicion, for 
any time, againſt an officer who had hitherto ſerved him 
with fidelity, and who might have been ſurprized with an 
attack of ſo uncommon a nature, and which the kirg him- 
ſelf had as little ſuſpected as the governor, He immediately 
recovered his temper, and ſaid with a ſmile, « Tt is a fatal 
« blow; we mnſt endeavour” to remedy it.” He wrote to 
General Zaſtrow, who commanded there, «© We may — 
$6 ay; 
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« ſay, what Francis I. of France, wrote to his mother af- 
« ter the battle of Pavia, Ve have loft all except our honour. 
« As I cannot comprehend what hath happened to you, I 
« ſhall ſuſpend my judgment; the thing is very extraordi- 
« nary.” 

Shweidaitz was loſt ſuddenly; but Colberg made a moſt 
obſtinate and noble defence. At length, however, the gar- 
riſon began to be ſorely diſtreſſed tor proviſions. General 
Platen quitted the intrenchments, which he had maintained 
in conjunction with the prince of Wurtenburgh, in order to 
cover the reinforcements, which the numerous and ſtron 
detachments of the Ruſſians, who overſpread the whole 
country, had hitherto kept at a diſtance. But he had the 
misfortune to meet an infinitely ſuperior body of the enemy, 
to be beaten, and to loſe part of his convoy; and it was 
with difficulty he eſcaped with the remainder to Stettin. 

The other (General Knoblock) had eſtabliſhed himſelf at 
Treptow, which was to ſerve as a reſting place for the con- 
voys; but as General Platen had been repulſed, in the man- 
ner we have juſt ſeen, Romanzow advanced with a large 
force to Treptow. Knoblock, hopeleſs of aſſiſtance in a 
town which had ſcarcely any walls, and inveſted by a body 
ſo vaſtly ſuperior, yet made a vigorous and gallant defence 
for five days; he was at length compelled to ſurrender him- 
ſelf and his body of about two thouſand men priſoners of 
war. 

Theſe ſucceſſive diſaſters were occaſioned by the neceſſity 
there was for revictualling Colberg, coſt what it would, for 
that end, of diſperſing the Pruſſian troops in the face of a 
Ruſſian army of fifty thouſand men. The reviQualling in 
theſe circumſtances could not be effected without a ſingular 
piece of good fortune; and, in order to get into the way of 
this good fortune, every riſque was to be run. 

Theſe advantages over Platen and Knoblock raiſed the 
ſpirits of the Ruſſians, and enabled them to contend with 
the extreme rigour of the ſeaſon in that northern latitude ; 
they puſhed the ſiege with redoubled efforts. All hope of 
a ſupply trom the land was abſolutely at an end; and though 
the Ruſſian fleet had been by a violent ſtorm driven off the 
coaſt, the ſuccour from the ſea was too precarious to be de- 
pended en. In this deſperate ſituation the prince of Wur- 
ter but h became apprehenſive, left his army, which had 
been unable to relieve the town, by delaying any longer 
under 


long ſiege of near ſix months, ſurrendered to the Ruſſians, 


fence of it, he had likewiſe as full aſſurances of his favours 
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under its walls, would only ſhare its fate, and that famine 
Might alſo oblige him to ſurrender. He therefore reſolve, 
whilſt his men retained their vigour, to break through 2 
part of the Ruſſian army, and to leave Colberg to make 
the beſt terms its circumſtances would admit. This defigy 
he accompliſhed happily, and with little or no loſs. 
And now Colberg, hopeleſs of all relief, the 
Dec. 16. garriſon exhauſted, proviſion low, the fortifica. 
tions in many places battered to pieces, after 3 


The governor and the garriſon were made priſoners of war, 
This place was defended by the gallant Heyde, who, to this 
time, had maintained it ſucceſsfully againſt all the efforts of 
the Ruſſians during the war; and as he was diſtinguiſhed 
by the king his maſter, for his merit in the ſucceſsful de. 


after having on the late occaſion conducted himſelf with 
his former bravery, though it was not with the former good 
fortune, 

The loſs of two ſuch places as Schweidnitz and Colberg, 
at the two extremities of his dominions, was deciſive againſt 
the King of Pruſſia. It was now impoſſible for him to 
make any movement by which the enemy could not profit 
to his almoſt certain deſtruction. To form fieges, with an 
army like his, inferior in the field, was impoſſible. The 
Ruſſians, by poſſeſſing Colberg, poſſeſſed every thing. They 
were maſters of the Baltic; and they now acquired a port, 
by which their armies could be well provided, without the 
neceſſity of tedions, uncertain, and expenſive convoys from 
Poland. 'The road lay almoſt open into the heart of Bran- 
denburg. Stetin alone ſtood in their way; but it was ob- 
vious that nothing but the advanced ſeaſon could fave Stetin 
from the fate of Colberg. The Ruſſians, now for the fir 
time, took up their winter quarters in Pomerania. 

It is remarkable, that this whole year paſſed without 2 
regular battle between the King of Pruſſia and any of his 
enemies, yet none of the moſt unfortunate of his campaigns 
had been ſo ruinous to him. He had ſuffered four terrible 
defeats, without having balanced them with a ſingle ad 
vantage of conſequence in the campaign of 1759. Let in 
theſe circumſtances it is almoſt incredible how little he really 
loſt. He was able to take the field again the enſuing yea" 


in a very reſpectable manner, and to make head againſt his 
| enemies. 
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enemies. In that year he loſt a whole army near Landſhut ; 
till he was far from being broken. Afterwards, in that ſame 
campaign, he gave his enemies two ſignal defeats, and end- 
ed his operations advantageouſly, and with great glory. But 
in the year, of which we now write, without ſuffering a 

conſiderable blow in the field, without any ſtriking efforts 
on any ſide, his power has gradually crumbled away. The 
moſt calamitous defeats could not fink him lower. And in 
the ſituation in which he ſtood after the taking of Colberg, 
we may ſafely ſay, that there was ſcarcely a poſſibility that 
he could be preſerved from deftruction by any thing that 
lay within the reach of human endeavours. 


CHAP. VIL 


The negotiation reſumed. French conceſſions. Difference con- 
cerning the German alliance. Difference concerning the 
captures antecedent to the declaration of war. Treaty 


breaks off. Meſfieurs Stanley and Buſſy recalled. 


FTER having been fo long detained on the theatre 

of war, it is time we ſhould return to take a view of 
the negotiation for putting an end to the miſeries it occa- 
ſioned. In reality the view, even of this ſcene, was ver 
gloomy and unpromiſing. The confidence and good hu- 
mour of the two courts being ſubverted, all that followed 
was rather an altercation than a treaty. It is true, that pa- 
pers paſſed backward and forward; and the pretenſions of 
each party, the points they agreed to cede, and thoſe which 
they were determined to adhere to, grew more diſtin& and 
explicit. But all that cordiality was vaniſhed, which is ſo 
neceſſary towards ſmoothing and clearing a road, which a 
long hoſtility had broken up, and ſo many intricate topics 
had contributed to embarraſs. 

Without involving ourſelves in the detail of the ſeveral 
memorials which were delivered in, and without referring 
numerically to the ſeveral articles, it will be ſufficient that 
we bricfly ſtate thoſe points which were, or ſeemed to be, 
in a fair way of adjuſtment between England and France 
and afterwards thoſe on which it ſhould appear that the 
negotiation broke off. | 

After ſome diſcuſſions concerning its proper limits, it was 
agreed, that all Canada ſhouid be ceded to the Engliſh. 
This 
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This ceſſion comprehended, on one ſide, all the iſlands and 
countries adjoining to the gulph of St. Lawrence. On the 
other, it took in all the great lakes, and the whole courle of 
the Ohio, to its diſcharge into the Miſſiſippi. A territory 
ſufficient for the baſis of a great empire. 

In drawing this line of diviſion, another queſtion aroſe 
concerning the bounds of Louiſiana, and the ſtate of the 
intermediate Indian nation between the lakes and the Mil. 
ſiſippi, who inhabit, or are rather ſcattered over an im- 
menſe country, that lies along the back of our colonies al 
the way from Penſylvania to Georgia. It was therefore very 
proper that ſomething definitive ſhould be ſettled on this 
article, as it might otherwiſe eaſily be made productive of a 
new war, England propoſed that all thoſe nations ſhoul{ 
continue, as ſhe contended they had heretofore been, under 
the protection of Great Britain, without ſaying any thing 
preciſe as to the dominion of the ſoil. 

France controverted this propoſition ; ſhe, on her part, 
propoſed to divide theſe nations; that thoſe to the north- 
ward of the line drawn to aſcertain the limits of Canada 
ſhould be independent, under the protection of England, but 
that thoſe, which were to the ſouthward, ſhould enjoy the 
| ſame independence, under the protection of France. No- 
thing was perfectly ſettled in relation to this point; but it 
does not ſeem as if there could have been any material diſ- 
agreement upon it, had the other matters in debate been 
adjuſted to their mutual ſatisfaction. | | 

The African conteſt ſeemed to have been attended with 
ſtill leſs difficulty. The French conſented to give up both 
Senegal and Goree, provided Anamaboo and Acra were 
guarantied to them. 

The momentous queſtion of the fiſhery was likewiſe de. 
termi-ed. The French gave up their claim to Cape Bre- 
ton and St. John's, and were ſatisfied to receive the little 
{land of St. Pierre on the coaſt of Newfoundland; but even 
this they were to receive on conditions ſufficiently humiliat- 
ing. They were to ere& no ſort of fortification, nor to 
keep up any military eſtabliſhment there. An Engliſh com- 
miſſary was to reſide on the iſland, in order to ſee that theſe 
ſtipulations were adhered to As to the reſt, the French 
were to have the ſame privileges on the coaſt of Newfound- 
land, checked with the fame reſtrictions, which before the 
war they had enjoyed under the 15th article of the ot — 

trecht. 
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Utrecht. In conformity to another article of that treaty, 
and in compenſation for the privilege of the fiſhery, they 
conſented that Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed. 

Concerning the iſlands of Guadaloupe, Marigalante, Mi- 
norca and Belleiſle, no great controverſy had ſubſiſted from 
the beginning. It had all along been agreed, that theſe 
conqueſts ſhould be reciprocally reſtored. Neither did the 
French ſcruple to adopt our propoſal concerning the affairs 
of the Eaſt-Indies, nor to make ſatisfactory declaration con- 
cerning Oſtend and Nieuport. 

So many delicate and intereſting points were ſettled, that 
it does not firſt appear what it was that could have retarded 
the peace. A diſcuſſion of the ſeparate intereſts of two 
powers only, that are in earneſt to agree, may be ſettled 
without any very conſiderable difficulty. The hard and al- 
moſt inextricable part of the knot, is that wherein the croſs 
concerns and intereſts of allies intervene. There were two 
points upon which, if we may form a judgment from a 
pearances, this negotiation unfortunately broke off. The 
firſt was upon the manner in which England and France 
might be at liberty to aſſiſt their reſpective allies; and on 
the reſtitution of Weſel, Gueldres, and ſuch other places 
as the French had conquered from his Pruſſian majeſty. 

On the firſt member of this principal point, the repeated 
propoſals of France for a neutrality in Germany, had been 
uniformly and poſitively rejected by our adminiſtration. 
They were conſidered as ſo many attacks upon national in- 
tegrity, This ſcheme, therefore, not being admitted, they 
would or could come to no agreement, and ſcarcely to an 
intelligible explanation either of the mode or the quantity 
of the aſſiſtance which they ſhould be at liberty mutually to 
impart to their German allies, or of the place in which 
ſuch ſuccours ſhould be employed. As to Weſel and 
Gueldres, the French obſtinately refuſed to reſtore thoſe 
places. They declared that ſuch a ceſſion would be directly 
againſt the faith by which they were bound to the Empreſs 
Queen of Hungary, for whom they inſiſted that theſe 
places had been conquered, and in whoſe name alone they 
were governed, though they had been reduced by the 
French arms, and were at that moment held by French 
garriſons. 

As to the ſecond point, namely, the reſtitution of cap- 
tures made previous to the declaration of war, he negoti- 

i ating 


offered; that the contrary of this propoſition is at leaſt ex. 
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ating powers were equally poſitive, the one to demand, the 
other to refuſe it. The Engliſn argued that this claim had 
no ſort of foundation in the law of nations, neither was j 
grounded on any particular convention, That the right of 
all hoſtile operations reſults, not from a formal declaration 
of war, but from the hoſtilities which the aggreſſor has firſ 


tremely conteſtible ; and fince, it can by no means be cleat. 
ly eſtabliſhed, it follows that the detainment of thoſe Cap- 
tures muſt be conſidered, on the fide of England, as pan 
of the uti poſſidetis, originally propoſed as the baſis of this 
treaty. | 

France, on the other hand, feemed-as fully convinced of 
the juſtice of her pretenſions, and ſhe deemed the argu- 
ments with which ſhe ſupported them to be ſo unanſwer. 
able, that ſhe offered ta ſubmit them to the juſtice of the 
Engliſh tribunals. They urged that this claim of reſtitution 
was founded on the law of nations, and upon particular 
convention; by the 19th article of the peace of Utrecht; 
and by the ſecond articie of the treaty of commerce ; and 
that this was ſtrengthened by the third article of the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, which renews and confirms thoſe 
articles in the preceding treaties. 

By theſe articles a protection is allowed to the refpeQire 
ſubjects who may have ſhips in the ports of either of the 
powers, becauſe having no opportunity of knowing that a 
rupture is fallen out, they failed under a ſecurity of peace, 
and under the faith of treaties, By a parity of reaſoning, 
the ſhips not actually in thoſe ports ought to enjoy the ſame 
ſecurity ; elſe, as they are included in the ſame parity of cir- 
cumſtances, it would follow, contrary to the principles of 
humanity and right reaſon, that the ſovereigns had provid- 
ed for the preſervation of one part of their ſubjects from 
the miſeries of a ſudden rupture, to which they expoſe 
the reſt. The particular conventions of theſe treaties, the- 
ſaid, had their foundation in general equity and the law of 
nations; ſince, as it is impraQicable for belligerent ſtates to 
agree amongſt themſelves which is the agreſſor, it is prope! 
that the ſubjects ſhould receive previous notice of the rup- 
ture, in order that they may be able diſtinctiy to know when 
they are, or are not in ſecurity, or when they may, or may 
not rely on the treaties which ſubſiſt between their ſove- 


reigns. 
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Theſe topics were, as uſual, bandied to and fro with great 
heat and little effect; and as in fuch diſcuſſions the argu- 
ments on both ſides are plaufible, and there can be no au- 
thoriſed judge, the weight of the ſeveral pretenſions com- 
monly depends upon the power of the parties to enforce 
them. - On theſe two points, therefore, the renunciation of 
German alliances, and the reſtitution of captures, the nego- 
tiation from the beginning was at a ſtand; and on theſe at 
length, to all appearance, it finally broke off, 

Not but we are fully ſatisfied that the diſagreement even 
on theſe points might have been only the oſtenſible cauſe of 
the rupture. The true cauſe of the breach ſeems to have 
been the unſeaſonable interpoſition of the Spaniſh claims. 
For could France be ſuppoſed in good earneſt to deſire peace, 
that is, to deſire ſuch a reaſonable peace, as her circum- 
ſtances might demand, when ſhe officiouſly mingled, with 
our particular debate, the affairs of a foreign and neutral 
power, which had rot the ſmalleſt connection with thoſe 
that were at this time properly under deliberation ? It was 
ridiculous to urge, that this was done trom a prudent fore- 
fight, and to prevent a future war, which theſe diſputes 
might poſſibly occaſion. The buſineſs was to put an end 
to the war which then actually ſubſiſted ; and nothing could 
be farther from aſſiſting this deſign than to increaſe the ſub- 
jets of debate. France muſt be ſenſible of the weight of 
this argument, who herſelf propoſed in the very beginning 
of this treaty, as means almoſt neceſſary for carrying it on 
with effect, that their particular diſpute ſhould be ſeparated 
from thoſe of their German allies, with which it certainl 
had a more natural connexion than with thoſe that ſubſiſted 
between England and Spain ; as all the former parties were 
then engaged directly or indireQly in the war, to which 
Spain had then no manner. of relation. 

The Engliſh miniſtry finding the French immovable on 
the two capital points above-mentioned, and having no opi- 
nion of the ſincerity of their procedure, ſent directions to 
Mr. Stanly, to return to England, and to defire 
that Mr. Buſſy ſhould, on the part of his court, Sept. 20. 
receive the ſame orders. An end was thus put to 
this negotiation, (from which Europe had conceived ſuch 
ſanguine hopes of the alleviation of its miſeries) after it had 
continued near fix months. So far indeed it was from pro- 
ducing the happy effects that were propoſed from it, ſo far 


Was 
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was it from appeaſing the animoſities of the powers original. 
ly engaged, or from extinguiſhing the old war, that the 
parties ſeparated with intentions more hoſtile, and opinions 
more adverſe than ever; and the war was ſoon ſpread to x 
much greater extent by the taking in of a new party, and 
may poſſibly ſpread, ſtill more widely, by laying open ney 
ſources of contention which may gradually draw in other 
powers, and finally involve every part of — It wa; 
alſo a means of producing changes in England, which at ; 
time ot leſs tranquillity, and in circumſtances of lefs inter. 
nal ſtrength, might have been productive of the moſt fatal 
conſequences. But theſe matters are reſerved for the ſub. 
ject ot the enſuing chapter. 

The leading negotiation in London and Paris being thus 
broken off, that which was propoſed at Augſburg never 
took place, 


CHAP. VII. 
Condutt of Spain during the negotiation. Spaniſh miniſter's 


memorial. Treaty between France and Spain. Difference 
in the Engliſh miniſiry. Mr. Pitt reſigns. Mr. Pitt's le- 
ter. Diſpute concerning the reſignation. Addreſſes. Par- 


liament meets, The German war continued. 


S nothing could have been more unprecedented, ſo 
nothing was more alarming than thc proceeding of 
the court of Spain in the negotiation. It was altogether ex- 
traordinary to ſee a propoſal for accommodating diſputes 
that ſubſiſted between friends coming thro? the channel oi 
an enemy. It was extremely ſingular to ſee points of ſuch 
conſequence formally communicated and propoſed for de- 
liberation by a French agent, commiſſioned only to nego- 
tiate a particular and diſtin buſineſs, when the Spaniards 
had an ambaſſador reſiding in London, from whom no fort 
of intimation had been previouſly received of ſuch a deſign. 
That propoſal not only marked out a want of ſincerity 
on the part of France, but it manifeſted ſo ſtrange and ir- 
regular a partiality on the part of Spain, that it would very 
little have become the dignity of the King of Great Britain, 
or his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, to let it pals 
without a full and ſatisfactory explanation. Accordingly 


the Spaniſh ambaſſador was called upon to diſavow this ir- 
regular 
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regular procedure; but he returned a verbal, and ſoon after 


the was authoriſed by his.court to return a written anſwer, in 
ons which he openly avowed and juſtified the ſtep taken by the 
92 French agent, as entirely agreeable to the ſentiments of his 
nd maſter. He declared that the Kings of France and Spain 
ew were united, not only by ties of blood, but by a mutual in- 
her tereſt, He applauded the humanity and greatneſs of mind 
* which his moſt Chriſtian majeſty demonſtrated in the pro- 
a poſition that was complained of. He inſiſted much on the 
* ſncere deſire of peace, the only motive which influenced 
atal the conduct of the two monarchs; and he added, haughtily, 
ub. that if his maſter had been governed by any other principles, 
« His Catholic majeſty, giving full ſcope to his greatneſs, 
us « would have ſpoken from himſelf, and as became his dig- 
* « nity.” | 
lt wed evidently from the whole of this paper, that 
the court of Spain was regularly, as a ſort of party, ap- 
priſed of every ſtep that was taken in the negotiation; that 
her judgment was appealed to upon every point, and her 
er's authority called in aid to force the acceptance of the terms 
ence which were offered by France; in a word, that there was 
let- perfect union of affections, intereſts, and councils between 
Har- theſe two courts; and the miniſter of the former, ſo far from 
denying or palliating this conduct, ſeemed to glory in it. 
Mr, Pitt who then took the lead in the miniſtry, was fully 
, - ſatisfied the intentions of Spain were by no means equivo- 


17 cal, and that this partiality, which they ſtrongly avowed, 


ex. not only by declarations, but by facts, would drive them 
mee into all the meaſures of France. That a war on that ac- 
. ry count was abſolutely inevitable; and if, for the preſent 
uc 


moment, the Spaniards rather delayed their declaration of 
de- war, than laid aſide their hoſtile intentions, it was in order 


ego to ſtrike the blow at their own time, and with the greater 
jards effect; that therefore their reaſons for delaying to aft, were 
fort the very motives, which ought to induce us to act with the 
— itmoſt ſpeed, and utmoſt vigour. That we ought to con- 
er 


ider the evaſions of that court as a refuſal of ſatisfaction, and 
d ir- that refuſal, as a declaration of war. That we ought from 


"or Prudence as well as from ſpirit to ſecure ourſelves the firſt 
tals bow; and to be practically convinced, that the early and 
pals effective meaſures, which had ſo large a ſhare in reducing 
ingly France to this dependence upon Spain, would alſo be the 
pe itte& for deterring or diſabling Spain from affording any 
8 : : 


11 protection 


Spain, and to every other power, how they thould preſume 


ice, but to provoke or court it was madneſs. And, if to 
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protection to France. That, to carry on this war with 
vigour, it was only neceſſary to continue our preſent efforts; 
no new armament would be neceſſary ; and that if any war 
could provide its own reſources, it muſt be a war with 
Spain. That their flota had not yet arrived, and that the 
taking of it, would at once difable theirs, and ſtrengthen 
our hands. This procedure ſo ſuited to the dignity of the 
nation, and the inſults it had received, would be a leſſon to 


to dictate in our affairs, and to intermeddle with a menacing 
mediation, and an officiouſneſs as inſidious as it was audz- 
cious. That he would allow our enemies, whether ſecret: 
declared, no time to think and recollect themſelves, 
Theſe ſentiments, ſo agreeable to the reſolute and enter. 
priſing character of this miniſter, appeared ſhocking to al. 
moſt all the reſt of his collegues. They admitted that ve 
ought not to be terrified from the aſſertions of our juſt de. 
mands, by the menaces of any power. They owned that 
Spain had taken a very extraordinary and very unjuſtifable 
ſtep; but that we ought to admit and even to wiſh for, an 
explanation ; this court upon a ſober yet ſpirited remon- 
ſtrance, might recall that raſh propoſition into which they 
had been perhaps unwarily ſeduced by the artifices of 
France; that to ſhun war upon a juſt occaſion was coward: 


court a war, was not in general a very wiſe meaſure, to de- 
fire it with Spain, if poſſibly it could be avoided, was to 
overturn the moſt fundamental principles of the policy d 
both nations. That this deſire of adding war to war, and 
enemy to enemy, whilſt we had our hands already as full as 
they could hold, and whilſt all our faculties were ſtrained to 
the utmoſt pitch, was ill to calculate the national ſtrength 
of our country, which, however great, had its limits, and 
was not able to contend with all the world; that whilſt we 
were calling for new enemies, no motion was made of nev. 
allies, nor indeed of any new reſource whatſoever. I 
plunge into ſuch meaſures, in the manner propoſed, ane 
upon no better grounds, could not fail to ſcandalize and alarm 
all Europe; and we could poſſibly derive no advantage from 
this precipitate conduct, which would not be more that 
counter-balanced by the jealouſy and terror it would necel- 
ſarily create in every nation near us. As to the ſeizure o 


the flota, it was not to be reckoned upon, as, at the vel) 
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time of that deliberation, it might be expected to be ſafe 
in its harbour; and perhaps if we could ſucceed in ſeizing 
it, we might perform a ſervice not very agreeable to neutral 
nations, and as little advantageous to our own commerce, 
If Spain, blind to her true intereſts, and miſled by French 
councils, ſhould give in a more deciſive manner into the de- 
ſigns of that court, and obſtinately refuſe a reaſonable ſatiſ- 
faction, it would be then the true time to declare war, when 
all the neighbouring and impartial powers were convinced, 
that we ated with as much temper as reſolution, and when 
every thinking man at home ſhould be ſatisfied, that he was 
not hurried into the hazards and expences of war, from an 
idea of chimerical heroiſm, but from inevitable neceſſity ; 
and that in ſuch a caſe we might depend upon the utmoſt 
ſupport which the nation could give to an adminiſtration 
that depended upon its ſtrength, and yet dreaded to waſte 
it wantonly, or to employ it unjuſtly. The miniſter warmed 
by this oppoſition, declared that, © This was the time for 
© humbling the whole houſe of Bourbon; that if this op- 
, portunity was let flip, it might never be recovered; and 
« if he could not prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved 
« that this was the laſt time he would fit in that council. 
He thanked the miniſters of the late king for their ſup- 
port; ſaid he was himſelf called to the miniſtry by the 
« voice of the people, to whom he conſidered himſelf as 
e accountable for his conduct; and that he would no lon- 
ger remain in a ſituation which made him reſponſible for 


| © meaſures he was no longer allowed to guide.” 


The noble lord, who prefided in this council, to whom 


vears have added the wiſdom of experience, without abatin 

| the vigour and fire of youth; and who was himſelf as bold 
| 1 miniſter as ever directed the affairs of this nation, made 
him this reply: © I find the gentleman is determined to 


| 66 


leave us, nor can I ſay I am ſorry for it, ſince he would 
otherwiſe have certainly compelled us to leave him ; but, 
if he be reſolved to aſſume the right of adviſing his ma- 
jeltv, and directing the operations of the war, to what 
purpeſes are we called to this council? When he talks of 
being reſponſible to the people, he talks the language of 
the houſe of commons, and forgets, that, at this beard, 
he is only reſponſible to the king. However, though he 


may poſſibly have convinced himſelf of his infallibility, 
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ce {till it remains that we ſhould be equally convinced be. 
“ fore we can reſign our underſtanding to his direction, or 
6c join with him in the meaſure he propoſes.” (a) 

On the diviſion, the miniſter himſelf, and a noble lord 
cloſely connected with him, were the only voices in favour 
of the immediate declaration of war; the reſt of the board 
were unanimouſly againſt it. 

The reader will obſerve that together with thoſe mat- 
ters, which have been publiſhed, relative to this very im- 
portant deliberation, with ſome appearance of authenticity, 
we have added ſuch arguments as have been agitated among 
the people; a liberty neceſſary to place the matter in its 
full light. 

Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, adhering to their firſt opinion, 
and having delivered their reaſons in writing, reſigned their 
employments. This reſignation ſeemed equal to a revolu- 
tion in the ſtate. An univerſal alarm was ſpread ; a thou- 
ſand rumours flew abroad, and the firſt ſuggeſtions were, 
that this great miniſter, endeavouring to avail himſelf by his 
firmneſs in negotiation of the advantages he had acquired 


by 


— —„ * 


(a) This ſpeech has been ſince diſcovered to be one amongſt 
the number of contrivances that were formed and publiſhed by 
the oppoſite party to prejudice Mr. Pitt in the eyes of the public; 
for after Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple had taken their leaves at the 
third and laſt council ſummoned, to deliberate on the conduct 
of Spain, the late Earl Granville, then lord preſident of the 
council, roſe up to ſpeak, expreſſing a very high opinion of Mr. 
Pitt's wiſdom, penetration, abilities, honour and intregrity, and 


in a very particular, and emphatical manner, ſpoke of the in- 


numerable and almoſt inſurmountable difficulties, which Mr. Pit! 
and Lord Temple had to ſtruggle with ; theſe, he ſaid, were the 
ſentiments he then delivered, and in juſtice to himſelf, ſeveral 
times declared, that the ſpeech ſent abroad, (as ſpoke by him on 
that occaſion) was no other than a vile forgery, calculated to ſerve 
a purpoſe as baſe as it was ungrateful. It may not be improper 
to detect another inſtance of their baſe conduct, propagated with 
no leſs avidity ; that Mr. Pitt in his heart was not an enemy to 
penſions, ** witneſs his letter to a noble duke, ſoliciting his grace's 
<« intereſt, with his late majeſty for a penſion.” By the noble duke 
is meant the Duke of Newcaſtle, who, on all occaſions, publick!y 
declared, he had never received any ſuch letter. 
Review of Lord Bute's Adminiſtration. 
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by his vigour in war, was oppoſed by the whole council, 
who were reſolved to have a peace at any rate, and that 
this oppoſition had driven him to reſign the ſeals. But the 
true cauſe of the reſignation very ſoon came out; and on 
this point a violent conflict enſued, in which the popular 
cauſe was worle ſuſtained, and the miniſterial better, (that 
is, with greater effect) than is uſual in ſuch diſcuſſions. 
Some circumſtances contributed not a little to this ſucceſs. 


When Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeals, the great perſon to 


whom they were delivered received them with eaſe and 


firmneſs, without requeſting that he ſhould reſume his of- 
fice, His majeſty expreſſed his concern for the loſs of fo 
able a ſervant; and to ſhew the favourable ſenſe he enter- 
tained of his ſervices, he made him a moſt gracious and un- 
limited offer of any rewards in the power of the crown to 
beſtow. His majeſty at the ſame time expreſſed himſelf 
not only ſatisfied with the opinion of the majority of his 
council, but declared he would have found himfelf under 
the greateſt difficulty how to have a&ed, had that council 
concurred as fully in ſupporting the meaſure propoſed by 
Mr. Pitt, as they had done in rejecting it. A ſentiment 
(in the light in which his majeſty conſidered this meaſure) 
grounded upon the firmeſt principles of integrity and ho- 
nour, and which muſt raiſe the higheſt veneration for his 
royal character, not only among his own ſubjects, but a- 
mongſt all nations, when they ſee a power, which has ſo 
little to fear from any human effort, ſo very fearful of the 
leaſt infringement of the ſtricteſt and moſt critical rules of 
Juſtice, | 

Mr, Pitt was ſenſibly touched with the grandeur and 
condeſcenſion of this proceeding, * I confeſs, Sir, I had 
but too much reaſon to expect your majeſty's diſpleaſure. 
I did not come prepared for this exceeding goodneſs. Par- 
don me, Sir, —it overpowers, it oppreſſes me.“ He burſt 
into tears, 

We are far from an attempt to add any colouring to ſo 
exquiſitely affecting a picture. We are indeed far from be- 
ing able to do juſtice to perhaps one of the moſt pathetic 
and elevated ſcenes which could poſſibly be diſplayed, the 
parting of ſuch a prince, and ſuch a miniſter. 

The next day a penſion of three thouſand pounds a year 
was ſettled on Mr. Pitt for three lives, and at the ſame time 


a title was conferred upon his lady and her iſſue; a penſion 
11 3 the 
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the beſt beſtowed, and a nobility the moſt honourably ac- 
quired, and moſt truly merited. Immediately the Gazette 
gave notice to the public of all theſe tranſactions. The re- 
ſignation made the firſt articles; the honours and reward; 
the next; and they were followed by a letter from our am- 
baſſador in Spain, containing an account of the favourable 
and pacific language of that court, and of the ſtrong aſſu- 
rances they gave of a defire to accommodate all differences 
in an amicable manner. 

It muſt be owned that this manceuvre was very ſkilfully 
executed. For it at once gave the people to underſtand 
the true motive to the reſignation ; the inſufficiency of that 
motive, and the graciouſneſs of the king, notwithſtandin 
the abrupt departure of his miniſter. If after this the late 
miniſter ſhould chooſe to enter into oppoſition, he muſt ge 
into it loaded and oppreſſed with the imputation of the 
blackeſt ingratitude; if on the other hand he ſhould retire 
from buſineſs, or ſhould concur in ſupport of that admini- 
ſtration which he had left, becauſe he diſapproved its mea- 
ſure, his acquieſcence would be attributed by the multitude 
to a bargain for his forſaking the public, and that the title 
and the penſion were the conſiderations. 

Theſe were the barriers that were oppoſed againſt that 
torrent of popular rage, which it was apprehended would 
proceed from this reſignation. And the truth is, they an- 
ſwered their end perfectly: This torrent for ſome time was 
beaten back, almoſt diverted into an oppoſite courſe ; and 
when afterwards it returned to thoſe objects, againſt which 
it was originally directed, and where it was moſt dreaded, 
it was no longer that impetuous and irreſiſtible tide, which 
in the year 1757 had borne down every thing before it; it 
was weakened, divided, and ineffeQuve. | 

On this occaſion the clamours and inferior members of 
each party went lengths, which undoubtedly were neither 
authoriſed nor approved by their leaders. The friends of 
Mr. Pitt raiſed the moſt violent clamours for diſplacing a 
miniſter, whoſe meaſures had raiſed the nation from the 
moſt abjeQ ſtate, to the higheſt pinnacle of glory. They 
ſaid, that“ he was in fact diſplaced, when he was com- 
e pelled to refign, by not being ſuffered to carry into exe- 
© cution thoſe meaſures which he knew to be neceflary to 
ce the honour and ſafety of his country. That the check 
* which this miniſter had received, would moſt age 
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« ably revive the drooping hopes of France, ſunk by the 
« yigour of our military operations, and the firmneſs of 
« our councils under his adminiſtration, and would ſhew 
« Spain with what impunity ſhe might inſult the honour of 
« the Britiſh crown, and violate the property of its ſub- 
« jects. They reckoned up the-diſgraces which the nation 
« had ſuffered before Mr. Pitt had entered into the ma- 
« nagement of affairs, and the victories and conqueſts which 
« were the fruit of his councils.” 

In conſequence of theſe realonings, addreſſes, reſolutions 
and inſtructions were ſet on foot in the great corporations; 
and it was believed that the example would be followed, as 
on a former occaſion of the ſame kind, by all the other ci- 
ties and boroughs of the kingdom. But the progreſs of 
this meaſure, though commenced with much alacrity, was 
flow and languid: a few only of the corporations entered 
into it, and ſome even of theſe few in a manner leſs warm 
than was expected. A ſtrenuous defence was made on the 
part of the remaining miniſtry. 

« Was it ever heard, ſaid they, that a ſovereign has 
« been cenſured for liſtening to the whole body of his 
“ council, in preference to the particular opinions of a ſin- 
e gle man? On the contrary, this uncontroled ſway of a 
“ ſingle miniſter has been often thought dangerous, and 
“ was always odious in our free conſtitution ; and is the 
«© more juſtly to be diſliked, as perhaps inconſiſtent with 
ce the true ſpirit, either of abſolute monarchy, or of limit- 
* ed government. Let the merit of this miniſter be what 
&« jt will, ſhall his maſter therefore be forced to receive 
* him upon any terms? Muſt his prince, to gratify his 
c ambitiou sviews, or, if you pleaſe, his virtuous intentions, 
diſmiſs his whole council, and annihilate his prerogative 
as a king, his reaſon and judgment as a man? Was it 
ever heard before, that a counſellor has profeſſed with- 
© out any reſerve or any maſk, that becauſe he could not 
guide in government, he would not co-operate ? This 
has unqueſtionably been the true motive for the conduct 
of many miniſters, but never was the avowed motive 
« until this occaſion. Mr. Pitt has had the freeſt ſcope for 
the exertion of his genius; he was, perhaps, the only 
Engliſh miniſter that never met with the ſlighteſt oppo- 
ſition ; he has had the treaſures and the forces of the na- 
tion at his moſt abſolute command; let him, in his turn, 
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& do that juſtice that has been done to him; let him, if 
ce the favours of the crown conſtitute no obligation, be 
c bound at Jcaſt by the rulcs of equity; and it he will not 
cc partake in the conduct of the preſent moſt intricate and 
« difficult buſineſs of adminiſtration, let him not render 
ce it ſtil] more intricate and more difficult by his oppo. 
c ſition; and let him not ſtudy to find a juſtification of 
« his meaſures, from the ill ſucceſs of thoſe whom he haz 
ce left, when that ill ſucceſs will be owing to his own de. 
es vices.” 

Thus far the points ſeem to have been urged with pro- 
priety and weight. A torrent, however, of low and illibe. 
ral abuſe was alſo poured out on this occaſion (a). His 
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ſa A Letter from the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt, to a Perſon of Eni- 
nence in the City, 

Dear Sir, London, October 17. 
pep to my great ſurprize, that the cauſe and manner 

of my reſigning the ſeals, 1s groſly miſrepreſented in the city, 
as well as that the moſt gracious and ſpontaneous marks of his ma- 
jeſty's approbation of my ſervices, which marks followed my re- 
ſignation, have been infamouſly traduced as a bargain for my for- 
faking the public, I am under a neceſſity of declaring the truth 
of both theſe facts, in a manner which I am ſure no gentleman 
will contradict; a difference of opinion with regard to meaſures 
to be taken againſt Spain, of the higheſt importance to the honour 
of the crown, and to the moſt eſſential national intereſts, (and this 
founded on what Spain had already done, not on what that cout 
may farther intend to do) was the cauſe of my teſigning the ſeals. 
Lord Temple and I ſubmitted in writing, and ſigned by us, our 
moſt humble ſentiments to his majeſty, which being over-ruled by 
the united opinion of all the reſt of the king's ſervants, I reſigned 
the ſeals on Monday the 5th of this month, in order not to remain 
reſponſible for meaſures, which I was no longer allowed to guide. 
Moſt gracious public marks of his majeſty's approbation of my 
ſervices followed my reſignation : They are unmerited and unſoli- 
cited; and I ſhall ever be proud to have received them from the 
beſt of ſovereigns. 

Iwill now only add, my dear Sir, that J have explained theſe 
matters only for the honour of truth, not in any view to court re- 
turn of confidence from any man, who with a credulity, as weak 

as 
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whole life, public and private, was ſcrutinized with the ut- 
moſt malignity, to furniſh matter of calumny againſt him. 

The ſucceſſes of his adminiſtration were depreciated ; his 
faults were monſtrouſly exaggerated, and the rewards and 
honours ſo juſtly conferred on him by his ſovereign, were, 
by every trick of wit, ridicule, and buffoonery, converted 
into matter of degradation and diſgrace. 

Without preſuming to take any part in a controverſy, 
which (however unequally) divided the royal council, or 
without entering into the ſentiments of any faction, which 
we have always ſhunned, we may affirm with truth and 
impartiality, that no man was ever better fitted than Mr. 
Pitt, to be the miniſter in a great and powerful nation, or 
better qualified to carry that power and greatneſs to their 
utmoſt limits. There was in all his deſigns a magnitude, 
and even a vaſtneſs, which was not eaſily comprehended by 
every mind, and which nothing but ſucceſs could have made 
to appear reaſonable. It he was ſometimes incorre&, he 
was never vulgar, 

His power, as it was not acquired, ſo neither was exer- 
ciſed in an ordinary manner. With very little parliamenta- 
ry, and with leſs court influence, he ſwayed both at court 
and in parliament with an authority unknown before, to the 
beſt ſupported miniſters. He was called to the miniſtry by 


the voice of the people; and what is more rare, he held it 


with that approbation; and under him, for the firſt time, 
adminiſtration and popularity were ſeen united. Under him 
Great Britain carried on the moſt important war in which 
ſhe ever was engaged, alone and unaſſiſted, with greater 
ſplendour, and with more ſucceſs than ſhe had ever enjoyed 
at the head of the moſt powerful alliances. Alone this iſland 
ſeemed to balance the reſt of Europe. | 

In the conduct of the war he never ſuffercd the enemy to 


— 


— 


25 it is injurious, has thought fit haſtily to withdraw his good opi- 
nion, from one who ſerved his country with fidelity and ſucceſs; 
and who juſtly reveres the upright and candid judgment of it ; 
little ſolicitous about the cenſures of the capricious and ungene- 
rous: Accept my fincereſt acknowledgments for all your kind 
friendſhip, and believe me ever with truth and eftcem, 


My dear Sir, your faithful friend, Sc. 


breathe, 
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breathe, but overwhelmed them with re- iterated blows, ang 
kept up the alarm in every quarter, If one of his expedi. 
tions was not ſo well calculated or fo ſucceſsfully executed, 


amends were made by another, and by a third. The ſpirit 


of the nation once rouſed, was not ſuffered for a moment 
to ſubſide; and the French, dazzled, as it were, by the 
multitude and celerity of his enterpriſes, ſeemed to have 
loſt all power of reſiſtance. In ſhort, he revived the mili. 
tary genius of our people; he ſupported our allies ; he ex. 
tended our trade; he raiſed our reputation; he augmented 
our dominions; and on his departure from adminiſtration, 
left the nation in no other danger than that which ever muſ 
attend exorbitant power, and the temptation which may be, 
to the invidious exertion of it. Happy it had been for him, 
for his ſovereign, and his country, if a temper leſs auſtere, 
and a diſpoſition more practicable, more compliant, and 


conciliating, had been joined to his other great virtue, 


The want of theſe qualities diſabled him from acting any 
otherwiſe than alone: it prevented our enjoying the joint 
fruit of the wiſdom of many able men, who might mutu- 
ally have tempered, and mutually forwarded each other; 
and finally, which was not the meaneſt loſs, it deprived us 
of his own immediate ſervices. 

Thoſe who cenſured his political conduct the moſt ſevere- 
ly, could raiſe but few exceptions to it; none of them ſing- 
ly, and perhaps, the whole united, of no great weight againlt 
a per'on long engaged in ſo great a ſcene of action. 

Whether the part, which under his adminiſtration we 
rather continued to act than newly took, with regard to the 
affairs of Germany, be for the real intereſt of Great Þri- 
tain, 1s a queſtion of the utmoſt difficulty, and which per- 
haps will never admit a ſatisfactory ſolution. To condemn 
him on this head we muſt be ſure of this ſolution. It has 
been obſerved in favour of that conteſted meaſure, that 
France demonſtrated, through the whole progreſs of the 
late treaty, the moſt earneſt deſire, that we ſhould abandon 
the German connection; no trifling argument, that our 
enemy did not look upon it to be extremely prejudicial to ou! 
intereſts. If he has carried on that war at a vaſt expence, 
a prodigious ſtand has been made againſt the entire powel 
of France; had leſs been expended, the whole expence 
might have been loſt. How far this part of his conduct wa- 


agreeable to his former declarations, is a diſcuſſion which 
can 
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can avail but little. He found the nation engaged in theſe 
affairs; it was more eaſy to puſh them forward, than to 

| extricate himſelf from them; as he proceeded, he diſco- | 
vered by experience the advantages of that plan of action, \ | 

and his opinion was changed. | | 

But even admitting, that, to attain the ends of oppoſiti- iN 

on, he had once fallen upon popular topics, which even ud 

then he knew were not tenable, it can form but a very ſmall (| 

| blemiſh in a public character, however wrong it may be by 1 

| | application to the ſtricteſt rules of morality. Ill would it fare 110 


| with ſtateſmen if this ſort of conſiſtency were to be expect- 1 
| ed from the moſt conſiſtent of them. | | 
n | With regard to the penſion and title, it is a ſhame that 1 
N any defence ſhould be neceſſary. What eye cannot diſtin- 1 
N | 2viſh, at the firſt glance, the difference between this and 1 
0 | the exceptionable caſe of titles and penſions? What Briton, | bl 
, wich the ſmalleſt ſenſe of honour and gratitude, but muſt bi 
J | bluſh for his country, if ſuch a man retired unrewarded | il 
it from the public ſervice, let the motives to that retirement 1 
de what they would? It was not poſſible that his ſovereign 1 
3 could let his eminent ſervices paſs unrequited ; the ſum that 11 
I was given was undoubtedly inadequate to his merits; and ww 
the quantum was rather regulated by the moderation of the | | 
great mind that received it, than by the liberality of that | f 
85 which beſtowed it. 71 
f The conduct of Mr. Pitt when the parliament met, in 91 


which he made his own juſtification, without impeaching 
the conduct of any of his colleagues, or taking one meaſure 
that might ſeem to ariſe from diſguſt or oppoſition, has ſet 
2 ſeal upon his character. 


Lord Egremont was appointed to ſucceed him as Secre- 


« tary for the ſouthern department. 

a5 

bat Er 

he K 

Jon Diſpute with Spain. Repreſentation of the earl of Briſtol. 

our Diſpoſition of the court of Madrid. Treaty between France 

ou! and Spain. England defires a communication. Court of 4} 
ICe, Spain refuſes. The miniſters mutually withdraw. A rup- e 
-nce FM 

n HE unfortunate intervention of Spain in the late ne- 

Wen gotiation, raiſed ſo many difficulties, and created fo 

can \ | 


much 
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much miſchief both abroad and at home, that it become, 
an æra in this hiſtory, and it is neceſſary we thould purſut 
that object from the point at which we left it, to its final 
and fatal determination. 

The anſwer which had been received from the Spaniſh 
miniſter in London was far from being ſatisfaQory to ou 
court. Orders were immediately gen to the earl of Bri. 
tol, our ambaſſador in Spain, to remonſtrate with ener 
and firmneſs on ſo extraordinary a proceeding ; to adhere 
to the negative put upon the Spaniſh pretenſions to fiſh x 
Newfoundland; to reſt the article of diſputed captures, on 
the juſtice of our tribunals; to continue the former profeſ. 
ſions of our deſire of an amicable adjuſtment of the log. 
wood diſpute; and of our willingneſs to cauſe the ſettle. 
ments on the coaſt of Honduras to be evacuated, as ſoon 
as ever his Catholick majeſty ſhould ſuggeſt a method for 
our enjoyment of that traffic to which we had a right by 
treaty, and which was further confirmed to us by repeated 
promiſes from that court. 

At the ſame time that the earl of Briſtol was authoriſed 
to proceed with that ſpirit, which the offended dignity of 
our court required; and to bring Spain to a categorical and 
ſatisfactory declaration, concerning her final intentions; 
yet if he perceived on her part any intention to diſavow or 
even to explain away this offenſive tranſaction, he was res- 
dily to accept it, and to afford to that court as handſome a 
retreat as poſſible. The letter which conveyed theſe in- 
ſtructions was written by Mr. Pitt, and dated on the 28th of 
July, a few days after the fatal memorial had been delivered 

y Mr. Buſly. 

The earl of Briſtol punQually obeyed thoſe orders. He 
found General Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, much in cold 
blood, and in very equivocal diſpoſitions, He heard with 
great patience the proper and energic repreſentation that 
had been very ably made by the earl of Briſtol. He ap- 
plauded the king of Great Britain's magnanimity in not 
ſuffering France as a tribunal, to be appealed to in his di- 
putes with Spain; and declared, that in the propoſition 
which had been made with the conſent of his court, things 
were not conſidered in that light; aſked whether it cou'd 
be imagined in England, that the Catholic king was ſeek- 
ing to provoke us in our preſent moſt flouriſhing and moſt 


exalted ſituation, and after ſuch a ſeries of proſperous events 
| 45 
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as no ſingle nation had ever met with? He valued, and re- 
ciprocally returned, our frequent profeſſions of friendſhip 
and our deſire of amicable adjuſtment. But theſe favoura- 
ble demonſtrations were accompanied with ſome circum- 
ances, that had a very menacing appearance. For in the 
firſt place, he declared that at that time the utmoſt harmo- 
ny ſubſiſted between the courts of France and Spain ; that 
in conſequence of their perfect agreement, there was a mu- 
| tual unreſerved communication of every ſtep taken in their 
ſeveral negotiations with England ; that France had even 
offered to aſſiſt Spain, in caſe the diſcuſſions ſhe had with 
us ſhould grow into a rupture; and that this offer was con- 
| ſidered in a friendly light. Such an intimate union of a 
third power with one of the parties at war, forebodes no 
long duration to its friendſhip, or even to its neutrality with 
| the other. If Spain juſtified the proceedings of France, and 
owned herſelf concerned in them, it was but one, and that a 
ſhort, ſtep to a junction with her. 

As to the three matters in diſpute, the Spaniſh miniſter 
reſolutely adhered to them all; and as to the laſt* (that of 
the logwood) he obſerved, that Great Britain had offered 
them nothing, but what they had long ſince been tired of, 
treaty and negotiation ; that this matter had been already 
fully diſcuſſed; and that on this head Spain had given the 
moſt convincing proofs of her deſire to be on the beſt terms 
with England; for in the beginning of this war, before 
England had grown terrible by her ſucceſſes, when their 
American governors had endeavoured to diſlodge the Fn- 


. 
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red gliſn from ſome new eſtabliſhments on the coaſt of Hondu- 
ras, they had, at the complaint of our court, in order to 
He take away all cauſe of miſtruſt, ordered the governor to de- 
:old liſt from ſo juſtifiable an enterprize. That on the offer of 
1th England on this occaſion to ſettle matters in an amicable 
that manner, they chearfully agreed to that method. But that 
ap- lix years had elapſed without their receiving the leaſt ſatiſ- 
not faction, They even alledged that the Engliſh encroach- 
dil- ments on their coaſts in that time increaſed. 
tion In this manner the Spaniards vindicated the form and the 
ings matter of their proceeding : they ſhewed no ſort of diſpoſi- 
ou'd tion to relax from their claims ; but at the ſame time they 
eek⸗ no longer inſiſted on blending together the ſeveral diſcuff- 
noft ons; and they profeſſed in general, though not very warm 
ents terms, a deſire of continuing in amity with vs. With re- 
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gard to the matter in diſpute, the pretenſions of both pon. 
ers ſtood in this poſture throughout the whole diſcuſſion; 
except that they were urged with more or leſs aſperity, ac. 
cording to the fluQtuating diſpoſition of the court of Spain, 


which ſeemed to reſt upon no ſure and ſettled principles 


14 There were probably two factions in her councils, who, x 
| "1 they alternately prevailed, changed the language and counte. 
4. nance of the Spaniſh miniſter. However, for ſome time the 


aſpect of things continued on the whole to be rather fa 

vourable; and even an expreſs declaration was at length 

made, that Spain had been, at no time, more intent on 

I cultivating a good correſpondence with us. But till the 
11 French intereſt ſilently gained ground at Madrid; the con- c 
1 fidental communications of that court with Spain; her af- t 
fected moderation in the treaty ; the dangerous greatneſs of 
England; the common intereſt of the houſe of Bourbon, n 
_ 

c 

b 


every part of which muſt ſuffer, both in its dignity and fate. 
ty, by allowing the principal of its branches to be pruned 
to the quick: theſe points were urged with continual ſolici 
tation; and they aſſured the Spaniards that even the fign- 
ing an alliance between the ſovereigns of the two nations, 
would intimidate England, already exhauſted by the war, 
and apprehenſive of loſing the valuable commerce ſhe car- 
ried on with Spain. 

Theſe arguments and ſuggeſtions at length prevailec, 
and a treaty was ſigned between the two courts, the pur- 
port of which was to preſerve from oppreſſion, and to main- 
tain the intereſts of the houſe of Bourbon. This allianc: 


was of a nature the more dangerous, as it turned upon f. nd 
mily not national intereſt, and becauſe not ſtating exact h: 
its objects, it might be made juſt of what extent they ple. m 
ſed. We make no mention of any other treaty than this in 
of itſelf ſufficiently alarming, becauſe whatever ſuſpicion: lo 
may be entertained, there is no certainty that any othe! m 
has been concluded between thoſe powers, di 

France had obtained in this treaty almoſt all that ſve pl: 
aimed at; by it ſhe entered into the cloſeſt connection wit! tre 
Spain; this connection did not indeed ſeem directly of te. Fr 
ceſſity to conclude a breach with England; it led to it how. no 
ever, almoſt inevitably. At firſt the whole tranſaction w. an 
kept a profound ſecret ; the inferiority of the marine 0 we 
Spain, and the precariouſneſs of their ſupplies from America. nl 
in caſe they came to a preſent rupture with England, oblige 1 


then 
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them to this temporary reſerve. France took care that this 
treaty ſhould not tranſpire until the negotiation was broken 
of; and Spain, whilſt ſhe was under theſe apprehenſions, 
exhibited thoſe occaſional prools of a pacific diſpoſition, 
which we have juſt now ſeen. But as ſoon as France had 
loſt all hopes of concluding the negotiation in the manner 
ſhe had wiſhed, and had failed in the uſe ſhe made of the 


intervention of the claims of Spain, ſhe circulated with 


great induſtry a report, that Spain would immediately declare 
againit Great Britain, in conſequence of a treaty lately con- 


| cluded among the Bourbon courts. 


England found that thoſe boaſts of the French were too 
confidently made, and too generally believed, to be altoge- 
ther without foundation. In conſequence of theſe appre- 
henſions, orders were ſent to Spain, to demand in the moſt 
muderate terms, but in a manner not to be evaded, a com- 
munication of this treaty, or at leaſt a diſavowal that it 
contained any thing to the prejudice of Great Britain. But 
before theſe orders could reach Spain, lord Briſtol had him- 


| ſelf received intelligence of the treaty, and of the hopes, 


which the French made no ſecret of their deriving from 
that fource. He therefore thought himſelf under a neceſſity 
of deſiring ſatisfaction from the Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate 
concerning it. 

Upon this application there appeared on a ſudden ſuch a 
change in the countenance, language, and ſentiments of 
that miniſter, as indicated but too fully the juſtneſs of the 
ſuſpicions that were entertained. The Spaniſh flota wes 
now ſafely arrived with a very rich cargo; the French arms 
had made a conſiderable progrefs in the king's-eleQoral do- 
minions; the ſucceſs of the Imperial arms was no leſs ftrik- 
ing; the reaſons for their former ſhew of moderation no 
longer exiſted, They therefore gave a looſe to thoſe move- 
ments which they had hitherto concealed. M. Wall, eva- 
ding a direct anſwer, entered into a lopg and bitter com- 
plaint, not only of the treatment which Spain had received 
irom us, but of the haughtineſs of our late proceedings with 
France; that it was time for them to open their eyes, ard 
not to ſuffer a neighbour, an ally, a relation, and a friend, 
any longer to run the riſque of receiving ſuch rigid laws a+ 
vere preſcribed by an inſulting conqueror; that we were 
'ntoxicated with our ſucceſſes; and a continued ſeries ot 
"\Ctories had elated us ſo far, as to make vs reject the rea- 

ſonable 
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ſonable conceſſion offered by France. This refuſal made 
it evident that our deſign in ruining the French power, vas 
the more eaſily to cruſh Spain; that we propoſed entirely 
to chaſe the French from all their colonies in America, to 
have the eaſter taſk in ſeizing on the Spaniſh dominions in 
thoſe parts, thereby to ſatisfy to the utmoſt of our ambition, 
and to gratify our boundleſs thirſt of conqueſt ; therefore 
he would himſelf be the man to adviſe the king of Spain, 
that ſince his dominions were to be overwhelmed, at leaf 
that they ſhould be ſeized with arms in his ſubjects hands, 
and not to continue the paſſive victim he had hitherto ap- 
peared in the eyes of the world, 

The Engliſh ambaſſador, though aſtoniſhed at ſo extraor. 

dinary a change of ſtile, replied with coolneſs to the invec- 
tives, and with firmneſs to the menaces of the Spaniſh mi- 
niſter ; he obviated the objections which had been macde, 
and ſupported our pretenſions; after anſwering in the beſt 
manner to what M. Wall had urged, he returned to his 
firſt demand, an explanation concerning the treaty : as often 
as a direCt anſwer was evaded, the ſame queſtion was again 
put; and at length the only reply was, that the king of 
Spain had thought proper to renew his family compact; and 
then M. Wall, as if he was gone farther than he was au— 
thoriſed, ſuddenly turned the diſcourſe, and no farther ſz 
tis faction could be obtained. 
This revolution in the appearances of things in Spain, 
was too intereſting not to be immediately communicated, 
Our miniſtry ſaw evidently, that the moderation they had 
hitherto diſplayed, might be attributed to fear, and that the 
language of the court of Spain- would permit no doubt of 
their hoſtile intentions. Orders were therefore given 10 
the earl of Briſtol, conformable to the dignity of the nation, 
and the juſtice of our claim. He was ordered to renew his 
inſtances concerning the treaty; to demand an explanation 
with a proper firmneſs, but without the mixture of an) 
thing which might irritate; and to ſignify, that a peremP- 
tory refuſal to communicate the treaty, or to diſavow al 
intention to take part with our enemies, would be conli- 
dered as an aggreſſion on the part of Spain, and an abſolute 
declaration of war. | f 

Things were now brought to a ſingle and preciſe point. 
The demand was made in the terms of the order. Then 


it was that the pride of Spain entirely threw off the * 
er 
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ger of that maſk, which her policy had perſuaded her to 
E aſſume ; the ſecretary, M. Wall replied, «* That 

the ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which Dec. 10. 
E « dictated this inconſiderable ſtep, and which for 

© « the misfortune of mankind til] reigns ſo much in the 
„ Britiſh government, is what has made the declaration of 
„war, and attacked the king's dignity ; and that the Earl 
of Briſtol might return when and in what manner was 
convenient to him.“ 

be Earl of Briſtol parted from Madrid the 17th of De- 
| cember; and thus was brought on a rupture which has 
| prodigioufſly extended the operations, and conſequently the 
miſeries of war, and threatens to protect them to a very 
long duration. Europe unfortunately found herſelf plunged 
into the gulph of a new war, at the time ſhe hoped to 


e, emerge from the old one, and by the very means which 
Fil | were uſed to draw her out of it. A point of honour alone 
lis ſeemed to have been the laſt and immediate cauſe of the 
en breach; but whoever has diligently attended to the Spaniſh 
in | affairs from the memorial preſented by Buſly to the final 
of | aniwer delivered by Wall, will ſee that the motives were, 
nd however ill underſtood, of a much more ſerious and impor- 
u- tant nature. ny 
ſa- As the two powers had now come to extremities, and the 
Engliſn ambaſſador had departed from Madrid, the Spaniſh 
un, miniſter alſo quitted London; but before his departure he 
ed, left a paper, in the nature of a manifeſto, of very little im- 
nad portance in point of argument, but filled with inveQuves, 
the charging the war on the haughtineſs of the late Engliſh 
of miniſter, and on the little reſpect with which his court had 
to been treated, both during the adminiſtration of that miniſter, 
ion, and ſince his reſignation. That had the purport of the 
his treaty been deſired in a manner leſs offenſive to the dignity 
tion of his maſter, it might as eaſily have been obtained, as it 
an could have been juſtified ; for the treaty, which was be- 
mp- lieved to have been ſigned on the 15th of Auguſt, contained 
an only a reciprocal guaranty of the dominions of the ſeveral 
n(i- branches of the houſe of Bourbon, but with this particular 
lute eltriction, that it ſhould only extend to the dominions which 
ſhall remain to France after the preſent war. 
oint. lt muſt be remarked that, this paper, whilſt it pretends 
Then t ſet forth the purport of a treaty dated the 15th of Auguſt, 
nain- eocs not deny the exiſtence of any other treaty, which 
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of a kingdom, than a trading eſtabliſhment. It is ſituated 
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might more offenſively concern the intereſt of Great Britain, 
It was however anſwered in every article with the utmoſt 
moderation, perſpicuity and force, in a memorial of 1, 
Egremont. Here we cloſe the Spaniſh tranſaction; as thi 
is the whole of what belongs properly to the year we tre 
of. All that remains for us to do, is to touch upon the 2. 
fairs of the Eaſt Indies and America. 
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Blockade of Pondicherry. Diſtreſs of the French, Fleet di. 
perſed in a ſlorm, Fleet returns. Town ſurrender; 
Mahie taken. Enterpriſes of Mr. Law. Mogul's arm 
defeated by Major Carnac. Nabob of Bengal dipeſu 
Coaſt of Sumatra ravaged by the count d*Eſlaing. Dom. 
nica taken by Lord Rollo and Sir James Douglas. 


FTER the defeat of the French near Wandevaſ, 

the taking of the city of Arcot, and the reduction of 

the fortreſſes of Chitteput and Carrical, Pondicherry was 
the only place of conſequence which remained to our ere- 
mies in India. This town, beautifully built, ſtrongly fort- 
fied, and four leagues in circuit, ſeemed rather the capital 


on the coaſt of Malabar, about forty miles from our ſettle- 
ment at Madraſs, which in the days of its proſperity it f. 


valled, if not exceeded in trade, opulence and ſplendor; ant I 
it ſtill remained the depoſitory of whatever wealth was left 
to the French, after the reverſe of their fortune in war. lel 


As ſoon as the fortreſſes adjacent to this important place ot | 
had been reduced, and the inland country brought perfect) n tt 
to our intereſts by the total expulſion of the French, the from 
blockade of Pondicherry was commenced by the land forces Nec 
under colonel Coote, and the marine under admiral Stevens. three 
A regular ſiege was at that time impracticable on accoum 
of the periodical rains, which were daily expected; and even 
under more favourable circumſtances it would have proves 
a taſk of infinite difficulty to attempt, by any army thi 
could be ſupported in India, the taking of a place ſo ſtrong! 
fortified, defended by a good garriſon, and by an officer abe 
and reſolute, and whoſe pride and obſtinacy, ſo preiudici 
on all other occaſions, would have made him, as in effec 


they did make him, perſevere to the very laſt a 
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tlie defence of the laſt ſtake, which the French had left in 
. India. 
The blockade being therefore choſen as the moſt eligible 
for the time, was continued with the beſt diſpoſitions, and 
© the moſt extraordinary patience on both ſides, for full ſeven 
months. In this time the garriſon and inhabitants ſuffered 
ſorely by famine. Colonel Coote, in order to augment their 
diſtreſs, erected batteries at a diſtance, not with a view of 
| cuining the walls, but to haraſs the enemy by an increaſe 
© of garriſon duty. 

At length when the weather appeared ſettled, four batte- 
ties were raiſed at ſome diſtance to enſilade the ſtreets of 
| Pondicherry, whilſt others were advanced nearer in order 
io play upon the works, Theſe operations, though the ſiege 
was not yet formaily undertaken, commenced on the 26th 
of November, 1760; but as the ſeaſon of the rains and winds 
| was not yet quite over, much was ſuffered from ſtorms, 
{rich ruined the batteries and approaches. They were 
however always repaired with the utmoſt alacrity and ſpeed, 
ard the ſiege ſuffered no intermiſſion. So that the beſieged, 
who eagerly expected the arrival of their fleet to their relief, 
were reduced to the moſt extreme diſtreſs. They lived on 
camels, elephants, dogs, and cats. The extreme ſcarcity 
and dearneſs even of this wretched proviſion, increaſed their 
miſery. Sixteen roupies (halt crowns) had been paid for 
the fleſh of a dog. 

In the midſt of this diſtreſs their hopes were ſuddenly re- 
vived, and thoſe of the beſiegers, notwithſtanding the pro- 
freſs they had made, almoſt totally depreſſed. On the firſt 
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place ot Januar) 1761, one of thoſe terrible ſtorms, fo frequent 
tech in the Indian ſea, and ſo ruinous, drove the Engliſh ſquadron 
1, the tom before Pondicherry. Two ſhips of the line were 
forces Wrecked, and their crews, with the exception of two or 
ovens. three men, entirely periſhed. Two others of the ſame claſs 
count were driven aſhore, and beat to pieces. The men fortu- 


\d even ately eſcaped. The real damage which our fleet ſuſtained 


proves n this occaſion, together with the idea of a far greater, 
ay thauggeited by their own deſires, and juſtified by the violence 
dong f the ſtorm, elevated to the higheſt pitch the ſpirits of the 
er ablWarriſon, ſunk by diſeaſe, famine, fatigue, and an uninter- 
: udicufopted train of adverſe fortune. General Lally ſeeing the 
n effect clear, ſent an expreſs without delay to the French a- 
zent, Ment in the neighbouring neutral ſettlements, that this was 
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the time to throw in ſuccours ; he ſeemed {anguine and fi 
of vigour. The letter, which was mtercepted, is printe, 
below (a), as it may tend to furnifh ſome idea of the ch 
rater of this ſingular man. | 

But admirai Stevens, and thoſe who commanded yr 
him, exerting themſelves with unparalleled diligence ard c. 
lerity, appeared again before Pondicherry, in leſs than bu 
days after the ſtorm, with eleven ſhips ot the line and or; 
frigate, and the blockade was as complete as ever. No {uc. 
cours had been thrown in, and admiral Stevens, in order tg 
prevent the ill impreſſion which the late diſaſter might hai 
occaſioned, ſent a meſſage to the neighbouring Dutch ar; 
Daniſh ſettlements, of the good condition and ftrengti; g 
the remainder of his fleet, and aſſured them he would mil: 
prize of ſuch veſſels as he found infringing the neutrality h 
attempting to ſupply the enemy. 

Notwithſtanding this mortifying diſappointment, Monkeu 
Lally made no propoſal to ſurrender. "Ihe fiege was carrie 
on with redoubled alacrity ; and at length a large batten 
being advanced within four hundred and fifty yards ct ti: 
rampart, a breach being effected, and not more than on: 
day's proviſion of any kind remaining, a ſignal was made 

to 


51 


(a) Tranſlation of an intercepted letter from general Lally, 4 
Raymond, /e French reſident at Pullicat, dated \'ondichen 
the 2d of January, 1761. 


Mr. RAVYMO NO, 
1 E Engliſh ſquadron is no more, Sir; out of the tuch 
ſhips they had in our road, ſeven are loſt, crews and-«:; 
the four others diſmaſted; and it appears there is no more the 
one frigate that has eſcaped ; therefore don't loſe an inftant '0 
ſend us chelingoes upon chelingoes loaded with rice ; the Dutch 
have nothing to fear now; beſides (according to the law of k. 
tions) they are only to ſend us no proviſions themſelves, anc vi 
are no more blocked up by ſea. 

The ſaving of Pondicherry has been in your power once alte 
dy; if you mils the preſent opportunity, it will be entirely you! 
fault; do not forget alſo ſome ſmall chelingoes : offer gieat t 
wards: I expect ſeventeen thouſand Morattoes within theſe tout 
days. In thort, riſque all, attempt all, force all, and fend us low: 
rice, ſhould it be but half a garſe at a time. 


Signed, LALLY. 
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ui! WW for a ceſſation of arms; the principal of the Jeſuits, to- 
i WF cether with two Civilians came out, and offercd terms of 
i WF capitulation. The governor preſerving all his haughtineſs, 


> which neither his errors nor misfortunes could in 
wr WW the leaſt abate, declined to offer any terms; he Jan. 15. 


ert out a paper full of invectives againſt the Eng- 

ou WWF iſh, for the breach of treaties relative to India; he alledged 
ore WW thit thoſe breaches diſqualified him from propoſing any 
luc WWW terms; and in conſequence he rather ſuffered our troops to 
110 WW take poſſeſſion of the place, than formally ſurrender it. As 
hate the governor refuſed to capitulate, the propoſal of the in- 
arc habitants was little regarded, and the city of Pondicherry, 
l; C: with a garriſon of about fourteen hundred European ſol— 
nabe diers, a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great riches, was 

vb: eiren up at diſcretion to our victorious arms. 
Nothing can be ſaid too highly of the condua, perſeve- 
en cance, and unanimity of the land and fea ſervices during a 
uric RG tedious ſiege and blockade of eight months, in a climate fo 
utter T unfavourable to all military cperations. Colonel Coote gave 
tue the final blow to the French power in India; he was now 
n on: WF indiſputed maſter of the rich coaſt of Coromandel; the 
mad French power was wholly extirpated; the neutral nations 
% ere contemptible; the princes of the country conſidered 
us with an awful regard, and nothing but a little French 
yo ſettlement on the coaſt of Malabar, called Mahie, (and 
, toll which was ſoon after reduced) oppoſed our commanding the 
chem whole trade of that vaſt peninſula of India from the Ganges 
| to the Indies, the moſt extenſive and profitable ſphere of 

| commerce in the world. 

1 Whilſt every thing was giving way to our arms in the 
* ſouthern parts of this peninſula, the affairs of France, which 
e ban Bengal had been to all appearance totally ſuppreſſed, 
dan oe up again for a moment from a quarter, and in a man- 
- D:o ver, which was little expected. After the taking of Chan- 
7 of . enagore by Admiral Watſon, in the year 1757, Mr. Law, 
and vi (nephew to that Law who had made himſelf fo well known 


by the Miſhſippi ſcheme) put himſelf at the head of a party 
ce aler of French fugitives, which was augmented from time to 
ely 100 time to about two hundred men. With this ſmall party he 


ay” threw himſelf into the heart of the country, and joining 
4 * himſelf ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another of the na- 
ia tive princes, as his intereſt led him, he rendered himſelf 
ily conſiderable by ſeveral ſtriking ſervices, and ſupported the 


credit of his little corps, with a very high reputation. 
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The great Mogul having ſome time ſince been depuicg 
by an irruption of the Morrattas, and dying ſoon after, one 
of his ſons, Sha Zaddah, aſſumed the title, and was ſup. 
ported by ſome of the provinces of that extenſive and dif. 
united empire; he was oppoſed by others; and though he 
was at the head of a royal army of his native ſubjeRs, ſuch 
is the ſtate of the military in that part of the world, that he 
conſidered an handful of European fugitives, as an acquiſ. 
tion of the greateſt importance, and ſuch as might turn the 
balance againſt any weight of Indians, which might he 
thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. In fact, it was to Mr. Lay 
he attributed the reduction of ſeveral conſiderable province; 
to his obedience. | 

Elated with theſe ſucceſſes, Law perſuaded him to tum 
his arms againſt Bengal, which had not acknowledged him; 
it was a rich and flouriſhing country, and the poſſeſſion of 
it, would undoubtedly contribute more than all the reſt, to 
ſet him on the throne of the Moguls. Here, untortunately 
for him, the evil genius of Law impelled him to encounter 
again with thoſe arms, by which the intereſt of his country 
had been before ruined in this part of the world, and which 
indeed were thoſe only, from which he had a great deal to 
fear. Sha Zaddah entered the kingdom of Bengal, at the 
head of an army of eighty thouſand Indians, and ſomething 
more than two hundred French. 

'The French ſupport was more prejudicial to his title in 
the eyes of the Englith, than any other objection, ani as 
they were now become the arbiters of crowns in the Eaſl, 
they joined the Nabob of Bengal to oppoſe his progrels, 
About twenty thouſand blacks, ſupported by five hundred 
Engliſh ſoldiers, formed the army againſt him. A majo! 
(major Carnac) commanded that body, which engage, 
and totally routed an army of fourſcore thouſand men, com- 
manded by the Mogul in perſon. That prince was taken 
priſoner z Mr. Law was alſo taken, and the party of French 
adventurers diſperſed for ever. It is not yet known wit 
certainty, in what manner they mean to diſpoſe of thei! 
captive monarch. It was ſome heightening to the fati- 
faction of this great event, that it happened on the ſame 
day in which the French agreed to the ſurrender of Pon— 
d:icherry. | | 
A little before this, Jaffier Ali Cawn, the Nabob, who, 
in 175), had been placed in that dignity, by General hyp Þ: 

not- 
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| notwithſtanding the terrifying example of his predeceſſor, 
| by his weakneſs and miſgovernment, drew on himſelf the 
| hatred of his ſubjeQs, and loſt the protection of the Eng- 
F liſh, But as his ambition was the feebleſt of his paſſions, 
| heconſented quietly to quit the throne. The revolution was 
effected without bloodſhed, his ſon-in-law was appointed in 
| his room; and as the whole tranſaction was with the con- 
| ſent and co-operation of the Engliſh governor Vanſittart, 


the old privileges of the company were confirmed, and new 


| were acquired: the Engliſh in Bengal, were become neceſ- 
| ſary to the government of that country, and every change 
produced ſomething to their advantage. 


It is certain, that the period of this war in the Eaſt-Indies, 
has been marked by as many ſtriking eyents, uncommon cir- 


| cumſtances, and ſingular reverſes of fortune, as any that have 
| happened from the time of our knowledge of this part of 
| the world, 


It can hardly be ſaid, that this ſeries of proſperity was 


| interrupted by the ſucceſsful attempts of the count d'Eſtaign. 
| This lively adventurer, with the command of no more than 


two ordinary frigates, had, in October 1759, taken and deſ- 
troyed the Engliſh ſettlement of Bender-Abaſſi, on the Per- 


| flan gulph ; he then ſtruck over to the iſland of Sumatra, 


where we carry on our moſt conſiderable commerce in pep- 
per; and before the end of the following April, reduced 
Bencoolen, the principal ſettlement, and all the reſt of our 


forts and factories on that ifland, which made a defence al- 


together as unworthy of the reſt of our conduct in India, as 
that of the count d'Eſtaign was ſuperior to the efforts of his 
countrymen in that quarter. This bold adventurer, how- 
ever, could not derive ſo much honour from the vigour of 
his enterprize, as diſgrace from having made them againſt 
the moſt ſacred law of arms: if what is ſaid is true, that he 
was at the very time a priſoner upon parole. 

In America, the iſland of Dominica, one of thoſe iſlands 
called Neutral, but which the French had fortified and ſet- 
tled, was reduced by a ſmall armament under Lord Rollo, 
and Sir James Douglas. North America was perfectly 
quieted by a peace with the Cherokees. Colonel Grant re- 
duced them to this neceſſity, by penetrating with great 
courage and perſeverance into their country, and deſtroying 


fifteen of their towns, and almoſt their whole harveſt. 
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For the YEAR 1762. 


CHAP. I. 


State of Europe in the beginning of this year. III ſlate of the 
Britiſh alliance. Condition of the northern powers. War 
reaches to the ſouthern, Family compact. Some articls 
from it. Obſervations upon them. Conſequences of this 
treaty to Europe. War declared againſt Spain. State if 
Spain and Great Britain at the beginning of the war be- 
tween them. Advantages and diſadvantages on each ſide. 


HE cloſe of the year 1761, left the affairs of all Eu- 

rope, both military and political, in the moſt inte- 
* reſting ſituation, in which they have ſtood, at perhaps any 
"+ 7 period of our modern hiſtory. 'The endeavours which had 
10 been made to bring about peace amongſt the belligerent 


powers, ſerved only to increaſe their animoſity. And at 
the 
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the ſame time they brought into light and exertion, thoſe 
latent motives and diſpoſitions to war, which had long lurked 
in other powers under the veil of neutrality ; and had only 
been kept down ſometimes by irreſolution of temper in per- 


| 
ſons, and ſometimes by want of ſyſtem in politics. Theſe "4 | 
jneffectual endeavours for peace, produced alſo many oc- i 
| caſions of quarrel and debate, that were abſolutely new. | | 


To the north, there was no appearance of relenting in li] 
| any one of the powers engaged. It was not to be expected - 
| that the confederacy, which had held together ſo long, and |! 
| under ſuch difficulties and diſappointments, ſhould now 1 
| hreak to pieces, juſt at the moment when the ſtates which | 
compoſed it, ſeemed in a condition to reap the mature fruits 1 
| of their unanimity and perſeverance. The King of Pruſſia 'M 
was not in a ſtate either to allure or to intimidate. Great 1 
| Britain could not increaſe his ſubſidy, nor reinforce his ar- ql 
| mics. The allied army in Weſtphalia played a defenſive, 1 
| and, on the whole of the campaign, a loſing game; and th 
| there was nobody ſo ſanguine as to think that Great Britain 14 
could increaſe her ſtrength in Germany, where ſhe paid al- { 
| ready one hundred thouſand men, and expended five mil- 
lions annually. 
| Although nothing ſeems more certain in a general view 
of the political ſyſtem, than that the King of Pruſſia is not 
the natural and neceſſary ally of this nation; yet his fortune 
neither was, ſince the beginning of the war, nor is it now 
a matter of indifference to us. 


The late Mr. Shippin was of opinion, that the power of 


hs France was become an object of much leſs terror ſince the 
bs growth of the power of Ruſſia. But he never imagined it 
Is poſſible, that all the great continental powers of Europe, 
his ſhould ever be united with France; and that they ſhould 
if conſpire to load her ſcale inſtead of balancing it. He ne- 
* ver could foreſee, what has actually happened in this war, 


that this very power of Ruſſia could co-operate with France, 
and even with Sweden; and what is full as extraordinary, 


* that both theſe latter could co-operate with Auſtria, to deſ- | 
8 roy in effect the ſyſtem, which had been eſtabliſhed by the | 
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treaty of Weſtphalia ; that ſyſtem, which it had heen the 
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had great drift of policy, and the great object of war to both 1 
. France and Sweden, in the laſt century, to eſtabliſh and to 9 
| at confirm, and to the houſe of Auſtria, conſtantly to oppoſe. i 1 
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The deſtruction of the King of Pruſſia, ſeemed to include 
the deſtruction of the treaty of Weſtphalia; becauſe hei, 
the only power in the empire, capable of aſſerting the inde. 
pendency of its members, and ſupporting the declining 
credit of the Proteſtant cauſe. 

The total ruin of Saxony, with ſuch circumſtances of 
unpardonable cruelty by that prince himſelf, and the ex. 
hauſted ſtate of all the other Proteſtant members of the en. 
pire, have narrowed that intereſt more and more, to the 
ſingle object of Pruſſia. As this intereſt was firſt formed 
in the empire, ſo its condition there cannot fail of havi 
the moſt ſenſible influence on all the potentates of the fame 
communion. Even in this light, England had an interef 
that the King of Pruſſia ſhould not be entirely cruſhed hy 
the prevalence of a combination, compoſed in ſo extraord. 
nary a manner, that its ſucceſs muſt neceſſarily produce: 
total revolution in the ſyſtem of Europe, and draw on x 
ſeries of conſequences, which, though it is impoſſible to 
particularize, muſt have undoubtedly been of the moſt im- 
portant and alarming nature. 

But there was an intereſt yet nearer tous, the fate of our 
own army in Germany, which could not ſurvive the deſtruc. 
tion of the King of Pruſſia for an hour. Theſe circum- 
ſtances rendered the proſpect of the campaign in Germany 
very gloomy ; as there was no fort of ground to ſuppoſe that 
this prince, upon whoſe fate ſo many important intereſts 
immediately depended, could hold out to the middle of 
ſummer. Beſides, Denmark ſhewed no favourable diſpo- 
ſitions towards us; and Holland diſcovered evident marks o 
coldneſs, if not of abſolute alienation. Such was the dil- 
poſition of the powers in the north. 

The ſouthern powers of Europe, whoſe total inconnec- 
tion with the cauſes, and whoſe great remoteneſs from the 
ſeat of war might appear ſufficient to enſure their tranquil- 
lity, began to enter into action with a ſpirit equal to that of 
any of the parties, who had from the beginning acted 5: 
principals ; new fewel was heaped upon the fire of conten- 
tion, which had waited ſo many nations, juſt as it ſecmed 
to he on the point of expiring. | 

hat alliance between the branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, of which we have ſpoken laſt year, and which is 40 


well known by the name of the Family CompaR, is one : 
the 
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the moſt extraordinary tranſactions of this, or, perhaps, of 
any time. It has already produced ſome effects anſwerable 
to its deſign; it may produce others ſtill more important; 
and on the whole muſt be conſidered as an event of the moſt 
extenſive, laſting, and alarming influence. 

The treaty of Vienna, in 1756, between France and 
Auſtria, has certainly contributed, not a little, to give that 
| new turn to affairs, by which almoſt all the diſcourſes, that 
have hitherto been written on the intereſts of princes, are 
rendered erroneous, and of little uſe in future ſpeculations, 
That treaty, however, though it ſeems entirely to have diſ- 
jointed the antient ſyſtem of alliance, by which France was 
formerly counterpoiſed, may, poſſibly, not be ſo much a 
laſting change, as a temporary and excertric deviation 
from the ſphere in which the houſe of Auſtria had {ormer- 
ly moved, and into which it ſeems ſo ſuitable to her natural 
and pe:manent intereſt to return. The Bourbon compact 
is of a different nature; and it ſeems to have at length pro- 
duced that entire union between the French and Spaniſh 
| monarchies, which was ſo much dreaded on the death of 
| Charles II. and which it was the great purpoſe of the treaty 
of partition, and the war of the grand alliance to prevent. 
We have ſeen it take place in our days, comparatively with 
very little notice; ſo much greater is our preſent ſtrength ; 
or ſo much greater was the apprehenſion in thoſe days, than 
the danger of the actual event in the preſent. 

It was a bold puſh in France to attempt, and an uncom- 
mon ſucceſs to procure, towards the cloſe of an unfortu- 
nate and diſgraceful war, an alliance of this kind. France 
could not have expected from the moſt fortunate iſſue of 
her affairs, an advantage ſo great as that which ſhe derived 
from her uncommon diſtreſſes. It is ſome time ſince the 
jealouſy of her power has began to abate. But in fact her 
lecurity, and probably too her power, will be greatly in- 
creaſed by this very circumſtance. Inſtead of forming ſuch 
an object as alarmed mankind, and againſt which all Eu- 
rope uſed to unite, ſhe is herſelf become the centre of an 
| alliance, which extends from the northern to the ſouthern 1 
extremity of Europe; and ſhe was, in this war, actually 1 
ur- united with Ruſſia, Sweden, Auſtria, the Empire, Spain, 3 
Js ind Naples; to ſay nothing of Denmark, with which ſhe (| 
of had alſo ſome conneQions. ow, 0 
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With other nations, however, her ties are comparatively 


Might : but the engagements of the Bourbon compact, form 


rather an act of incorporation than an alliance. It contain; 
ſtipulations hitherto unheard of in any treaty. By the 244 
and 24th articles, the ſubjects of the ſeveral branches u 
the houſe of Bourbon are admitted to a mutual naturaliz1. 
tion, and to a participation of ſuch privileges and immumi- 
ties, as if they were natural born ſubjects of- the countrie; 
of their reſpective ſovereigns. The direct trade to America 
forms the only exception to this comprehenſive communi. 
tive of intereſts, The tenor of this article is of infinite 
conſequence to the general trading intereſt of Europe; al 
the ſtates of which, by the 25th article of the ſame alliance, 
are excluded from any proſpect of obtaining ſimilar ad- 
vantages. 

This forms a civil union in almoſt the ſtricteſt ſenſe; the 
political union is even more perfect. By the 1ſt and 16th 
articles, the two monarchs of France and Spain, agree to 
look upon every power as their enemy, which becomes an 
enemy of the other; that a war declared againſt either, 
ſhall de regarded as perſonal by the other; and that, when 
they happen to be both engaged in a war againſt the ſame 
enemy or enemies, they will wage it jointly with their 
whole forces ; and that their military operations ſhall pro- 
ceed by common conſent, and with a perfect agreement. 

By the 26h article, they agree reciprocally to diſcloſe to 
each other, their alliances and negotiations. 

By the 159th and 18th, they formally engage not to make, 
or even to liſten, to any propoſal of peace from their com- 
mon enemies, but by mutual conſent ; being reſolved, in 
time of peace, as well as in time of war, each mutually t1 
con ſider the intereſts of the allied crown as its own ; to compen- 
Hate their ſeveral loſſes and advantages, and to af a if the tw! 
monarchies formed only one and the ſame power. The King ef 
the Sicilies, and the infant duke of Parma are comprehend- 
ed in this treaty. | 

Here is the model of the moſt perſect conſederacy. There 
is but one reſtriction to the extent of this ſcheme; but this 
particular reſtriction is a key to the whole treaty; as it 
ſhews, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner againſt what object 
it was Repay directed. For by the eighth article it 1s 
provided, that Spain ſhall not be bound to ſuccour France, 
when ſhe is engaged in a war, in conſequence of her en- 

gagements 
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gagements by the treaty of Weſtphalia, or other alliances 
witi the princes and ſtates of Germany and the north, unleſs 


fome maritime power takes part in thoſe wears, or France be 


attacked by land in her own country. This exception of 
the maritime powers indicates ſufficiently, that the tenden- 
cy of this article is to affect England, and ſerves to point 
out clearly, though obliquely, to the other powers of Eu— 
rope, that their connection with ILngland is the great cir- 
cumſtance which 1s to provoke the enmity of Spain, 

[t ſhould ſeem that this treaty alone, when once its true 
nature came to be diſcovered, if no other cauſe exiſted, 
would have been ſufficient to juſtify Great Britain in a de- 
claration of war againſt a monarchy, which had united 1t- 
ſelf in ſo intimate a manner with her enemy, that it was 
rendered impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
In this point, however, prudence was to interpoſe, and cir- 
cumſtances to direct. It was not therefore, until every at- 
tempt to bring Spain to a clear declaration of pacific in- 
tentions had been tried without ſucceſs, in the manner we 
have already feen, that war was actually declared againſt 
her. This declaration was made, on our part, in London, 
the 2d of January, of the preſent year. 

Since Great Britain was a kingdom, ſhe never was in 
ſuch a doubtful and dangerous ſituation ; for at this time we 
were engaged, directly or indirealy, in a war, not only with 
zi] ine great continental powers, but, what is more material, 
with the moſt conſiderable part of the maritime ſtrength ot 
Europe. According to the ordinary computations, the navy 
ot Spain conſiſted of more than one hundred men of war; 
and though the French navy was greatly reduced, it be- 
came of conſideration when added to the Spaniſh, Great 
efforts were made to render it reſpectable. Several com- 
munities in France engaged to fit out men of war at their 
own expence ; and in general that whole people felt, after 
having been ſunk under a long deſpondency, a momentary 
glow of hope and animation from this alliance, ſo powerful 
in its real ſtrength, and in its principals ſo flattering to the 
national vanity, The glory ot their royal houſe, was, on 
ihis occaſion, united with the ſafety of their country. 'They 
were reinforced by the moſt cordial amity of a power un- 
touched in its reſources of men, money, and ſtores ; whilit 
Urcat Britain was exhauſted of men by her mary victories, 
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and her reſources were ſinking under a debt of more than 
one hundred millions. 

Beſides a rude ſhock had been lately given to the ſyſtem 
of the Engliſh miniitry, which might be ſuppoſed, in ſome 
degree, likely to affect public credit. The part which Mr, 
Pitt might finally take, and the conſequences which might 
reſult from his actions, were extremely undetermined ; ny 
was it at all clear, what degree of harmony and real conh. 
dence continued amongſt the ſeveral parts of the ſubſiſting 
adminiſtration. All theſe conſiderations could not fail « 
inſpiring France with great confidence. e 

Great Britain, under theſe circumſtances, had, however, 
ſome things in her favour. The hope of plunder which 
always attends a Spaniſh war, diſpoſed the minds of many 
towards the preſent ; and was ſure to call forth a very vigo- 
rous exertion both of public and private ſtrength, Thi 
circumſtance alſo inſured the ſupplies. 

With regard to the adminiſtration, their delay in enter. 
ing into this Spaniſh war, contrary to the ideas of Mr. Pitt, 
his reſignation in conſequence of this delay; the neceſſity, 
which ſo ſoon after appeared, of engaging in hoſtilities, 
and which, to the bulk of the people, ſeemed to juſtify the 
ſentiments of that miniſter, together with a Walen of 
the ſingular ſpirit, with which the French war had been cat 
ried on, muſt neceſſarily have excited them to the mol 
ſtrenuous efforts, and to every act of laudable emulation, 
There was a neceſſity of ſhewing, that the ſpirit of the 
nation, and the wiſdom of its councils, were not confined 
to a ſingle man; and it was ſhewn effectually. 

We had alſo, to balance the great ſtrength derived from 
the extraordinary combination of our enemies, that uniform 
tenor of ſucceſs on our ſide, which made our people believe 
themſelves invincible. This was not an ungrounded pre- 
ſumption, or a dream of enthuſiaſm ; their juſt opinion of 
ſuperior courage, together with the ſolid experience derived 
from ſuch a variety of ſervices, and ſo many ſharp conflicts 
by ſea and land, all combined to make our forces ſeem, and 
be, almoſt irreſiſtible. 

Spain, on the other hand, had, in the very conſtitution 
of her power, an eſſential defect, which expoſed her on 
this, as upon all other occaſions. Her reſources, though 
very great, are not within herſelf; and conſequently are 
not always at her command, being ſubje& not only to be 


intercepted 
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intercepted by the operations of the war, but to be deſtroy- 


ed or loſt by the caſualty of long voyages; and, in every 


| event, are liable to delay and diſappointment. 


CHAPF © 


5 Portugal threatened. Melancholy ſtate of that kingdom. Ar- 


rogant propoſition of the French and Spaniſh miniſters to the 
court of Liſbon. Anſwer of that court. Several memoria!s. 
Reſolution of the King of Fortugal. French and Spaniſh 
miniſters depart. War declared by thoſe powers againſt 
Portugal. | 


UCH was our ſituation, both at home and abroad, at 
the breaking out of this new war. Something extraor- 


mary was to be expected from the confederacy of the houſe 
| of Bourbon. It was not, however, altogether certain where 
| the ſtorm, that was gathering, would fall. 
apprehenſions for the peace of Italy; Holland had ſome 
| cauſe of dread ; and menaces were uſed in that quarter. But 


There were 


Portugal ſeemed to be moſt endangered, on account of her 


| cloſe and natural connection with Great Britain, her inter- 
nal weakneſs, the antient claims of the Catholic king, and 


the opportunity of invaſion ; that kingdom being on all 


| ſides, except to the ſea, ina manner inclofed by Spain. 


Public conjecture was not miſtaken in fixing upon Portu- 
gal, No mention was made, indeed, of the Spaniſh pre- 
tenſions to that crown; but a reſolution was taken, not only 


| to oblige her to renounce all friendſhip, but to violate her 


neutrality with Great Britain. 

No attempt was ever deſigned with leſs appearance of 
juſtice; no propoſition was ever made with more arrogance 
and deſpotiſm to an independent ſovereign ; and no ſcheme 
ſeemed, according to every human appearance, ſo certain 
of ſucceſs. . 

The kingdom of Portugal, on the recovery of her liber- 
ty, which happencd in the year 1640, found herſelf ſtrip- 
ed of the greateſt part of thoſe acquiſitions, in both Indies, 
which had been the principal ſources of her power, and the 
great monuments of the captivity of her former kings and 
commanders. During the interval of her ſubjection, new 
commercial powers had riſen, ſome on the ruins of her for- 
tune, 
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tune, and others upon different, but not leſs fubſtanty 
foundations. Though the Brazils were recovered, and Gy, 
and ſome other places in India remained ſtill to Portuga, 
her maritime power, and the ſhare of trade, on Which it 
depended, were not recoverable, Contrary to the fate g 
other nations, who have ſhaken oft a foreign dominion, ſhe 
did not owe her liberty to great abilities. W hilft the Unite 
Provinces were firſt treed, and afterwards aggrandized, hy 
the capacity of the Princes of Orange, and whilſt Pruſj;, 
from an iuconſiderable and dependent principality, grew in. 
to a formidable monarchy by the genius of her ſovereign; 
Portugal continued to languiſh in a ſtate of mediocrity, 
Without any ſymptoms of danger to her exiſtence, ſhe ful. 
fcred a gradual decay of her power and conſideration. The 
character of her government was narrow and biggoted, and 
the whole ſyſtem of her commerce prepoſterous. It, on 
the one hand, a long peace added to the refources of her 
revenue, it, on the other, abſolutely annihilated her mili. 
tary ; and no country in the world had an army ſo incomp- 
lete in numbers, ſo ill furniſhed with arms, ſo deficient in 
diſcipline, and ſo wholly unprovided of able and ex- 
perienced officers. 

In this condition, ſhe ſuffered a fatal blow from the carth- 
quake in 1756. The wealthy and flouriſhing city of Liſbon, 
was laid level with the ground ; near thirty thouſand of the 
inhabitants were buried in the ruins; and thoſe who re- 
mained, with the court itſelt, were reduced to the utmot: 
diſtreſs and miſery. 

As if this earthquake, which overturned their capital, 
had alto ſhaken and diſtradted the frame of their govern- 
ment, and the temper of their minds, the moſt dreadtul 
diſtempers broke out in the itate. A ſeries of horrid crimes, 
and of cruel puniſhments, ſucceeded to this calamity. Ihe 
molt noble and wealthy family of Portugal, having engaged 
itſelf in a ſacrilegious attempt on the life of their ſovereign, 
was cut off at once, with little diſtinction of ſex or age, by 
a bloody and dreadful exertion of juſtice. Many others, who 
ute accuſed or ſulpeQed, ſuffered death, or exile, or im- 
priſonment. Amongſt theſe, and from the ſame cauſes, one 
of the moſt conſiderable religious orders for wealth, infiu- 
ence, and policy, was {tripped of its poſſeſſions, and entirely 
driven out of the country. aj 
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All theſe circumſtances left this unhappy kingdom in the 
utmoſt weakneſs and confuſion. All thoſe, and they were 
not a few, who were attached by connection of blood or 
| intereſt, to the nobles that had ſuffered, or by religious pre- 
judice ta the Jeſuits, who had been expelled, could never 
be cordially relied upon by the crown, and were probably 
as little inclined to any extraordinary efforts in favour of a 
government, which their reſentments muſt have repreſent- 
ed to them as no better than a bloody tyranny. 


The Bourbon confederacy, had ſome ground to ſuppoſe 


| withſtand their menaces, and much leſs ability for any long 
| time to reſiſt their efforts. The Spaniſh army overſpread 
the frontiers of Portugal; the commerce of corn between 
the two kingdoms was prohibited, and every thing threat- 
| encd a ſudden invaſion. In the midſt of theſe hoſ- 

tile preparations, the French and Spaniſh miniſ- Mar. 6. 
| ters preſented a joint memorial to the court of Liſ- 

bon, which was followed by ſeveral others. The purport 
of theſe memorials was to perſuade his moſt faithful majeſty 
| to enter into the alliance, and co-operate in the meaſures of 
the two crowns, againſt Great Britain. | 

It was not eaſy to find very convincing arguments to in- 
duce Portugal to adopt ſo extraordinary a change of ſyſtem. 
The united crowns, in a memorial which was ſigned by the 
ambaſſadors of both, inſiſted largely on the tyranny which 
Great Britain exerted upon all powers, eſpecially the mari- 
time, and upon Portugal among the reſt; on the particular 
mſult which had been offered to her juriſdiction, by Boſ- 
cawen's attack on de la Clue's ſquadron, in a Portugueſe 
harbour; on that affinity, by which the two monarchs of 
Spain and Portugal are as cloſely connected by the ties of 
blood, as al] powers are by a common intereſt, to oppoſe the 
ambitious deſigns of the Engliſh. 

Whatever theſe arguments were deficient in reaſon, was 
made up by a ſtrong inſinuation of force. The memorial 
concluded with a declaration, that, as ſoon as his moſt faith- 
ful majeſty had taken his reſolution, which they doubted 
not would prove favourable, their army was ready to enter 
Portugal, and to - garriſon the principal ports of that king- 
dom, in order to prevent the dangers to which they might 
be expoſed from the attempts of the Engliſh. 

Li The 


that Portugal, in this ſituation, would not have courage to 
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The two miniſters added to this extraordinary memorial, h 
that they were ordered by their courts to demand a categori. h 
cal anſwer in four days; and that any delay, beyond that ki 
time, ſhould be conſidered as a negative. 

The ſituation of Portugal, was at this time certainly wor. * 
thy of compaſſion. If, contrary to her known intereſts, of 
contrary to her antient connections, and to the faith of tre. * 
ties, ſhe ſhould engage in this offenſive alliance, ſhe muſt MF ir 
expect to ſee her territories and her colonies expoſed to the cc 
formidable naives of England. This, however dangerous, P; 
condeſcenſion was not to ſecure her, by her own act, ſhe r 
would have put herſelf, bound hand and foot, into the pou. ſe: 
er of the Bourbon alliance; and having received foreign gar. th 
riſons into all her places of ſtrength, would have reduced th 
herſelf to the condition of a province to Spain. On the ſul 
other hand, if ſhe adhered to her faith, and attempted to no 
maintain her independency, an army of ſixty thouſand men WW th: 
was ready to enter her territories, which contained no place the 
of real ſtrength, and which had not twenty thouſand troops, 
and thoſe ill armed, and worſe diſciplined, to defend it. oz 

In this emergency, the firmneſs of the King of Portugal, mc 
was eminent, and ſuch as muſt deliver his name to poſterity he: 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhed advantage. He reſolved ſtez- Mar 
dily to adhere to his antient and natural alliance, and to we 
brave all dangers and difficulties, that he might prelerve cee 
his fidelity inviolable ; following that generous maxim of Wil the 
King John of France, that if good faith were to be baniſhe« WW wh 
from all other parts of the world, it ought to be found in Wi cor 
the breaſt of ſovereigns. wh 
His anſwer to this inſulting propoſition, was humble and his 

moderate, but firm: he obſerved, that the ties, which fort 
equally united him to Great Britain, and the two crowns, Bl nec 
rendered him as proper a mediator to them all, as they made WW ': 5 
it improper for him to declare himſelf an enemy to any Th 
them; that his alliance with England was antient, and tak 
therefore could give no offence at this conjuncture; that | 8 
was purely defenſive, and therefore innocent in all its ciſ- fron 
cumſtances ; that the late ſufferings of Portugal diſabled her chat 
(in caſe ſhe were willing) from taking part in an offenſive bine 
war, into the calamities of which, neither the love his faith-ſubſt 
ful majeſty bore to his ſubjects as a father, nor the duty bj the 
which he was bound to them as a king, could ſuffer him to * 
at 


plunge them. Finally, he reminded the Catholic king o 
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his pacific diſpoſitions, by which, on former occaſions, he 
| had yielded ſo much, to preſerve peace between the two 
| kingdoms. | 

This reaſonable and moderate anſwer drew on replies, 
which more and more diſcloſed the true character and ſpirit 
| of the Bourbon confederacy. They denied that the alliance 
with England was purely defenſive, or entirely innocent; 
and for this unheard-of reaton, that the defenſive alliance is 
converted into an offenſive one, from the ſituation of the 
Portugueſe dominions, and from the nature of the Engliſh power. 
The Engliſh ſquadron, ſaid they, cannot keep the ſea in all 
ſeaſons, nor cruize on the principal coaſts, for cutting off 
the Freneh and Spaniſh navigation, without the ports and 


d the aſſiſtance of Portugal ; that thefe iſlanders could not in- 
he ſult all maritime Europe, if all the riches of Portugal did 
to not paſs into their hands ; that therefore Portugal furniſhes 
en them with the means to make war; and their alliance with 
ce the court of Great Britain is offenſive. | 
ps, Certainly, the ſituation of a country was never before 
given as a reaſon, however it might have ſerved as a ſecret 
al, motive, for declaring war againſt it. Nor was it before 
Ity heard, that the common advantages of trade, derived from 
ea- a neutral nation, could be deemed an act of hoſtility. Theſe 
to were rather inſults than arguments. And the whole pro- 


ceedings of the united crowns were in the ſame ſtrain; 
they undertook to judge for Portugal, of the pretended yoke 
which was impoſed upon her by England, and which ſhe 
could not herſelf diſcover ; to reſent injuries for her, for 
which ſhe had received and accepted ſatisfaction; and, as if 
this had not been indignity ſufficient, they inſultingly in- 
form the King of Portugal, that he ought to be glad of the 


wis, N "*ce//ity which they laid upon him, to make uſe of bis reaſon, 
nade l order to take the road of his glory, and the common intereſt. 
y 0! WW {his neceſſity: was the immediate march of their army to 
and Wi take poſſeſſion of his dominions. : 

at it So extraordinary a treatment, neither intimidated the king 
; cir- om the firmneſs of his reſolution, nor provoked him to 
d her {change from the moderation of his language. He main- 
nie ained, that the treaties of league and commerce, which 
faith-ſubſiſted between Portugal and Great Britain, are ſach as 
ty by ide law of God, of nature, and of nations, have always 
im to deemed innocent. He entreated their moſt Chriſtian and 
ng . Catholic majeſties, to open their eyes to the crying injuſtice 

1 | 
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of purſuing againſt Portugal, the war kindled againſt Gren 
Pritain; he deſired them to conſider, that they were giy. 
ing an example, which would produce the deſtruction 9 
mankind ; that there was an end of the public ſafety, i 
neutral nations were to be attacked, becauie they have de. 
fenſive treaties with the belligerent powers; that a maxin 
ſo deſtructive, would occaſion deſolation in all Europe, te 
moment a war was kindled between any two ſtates that, 
thereſore, if their troops ſhould enter his dominion, he 
would, in defence of his neutrality, endeavour to repulſe 
them with' all his forces, and thoſe of his allics ; and he 
concluded with this magnanimous declaration, that zt wal 
affect him leſs, thaugh reduced to the laſt extremity, of whit) 
the Great Fudge is the ſole arbiter, to let the laſt tile of hi 
palace fall, and to fee bis faithful ſubjefs ſpill the laſt dripi 
their blood, than to ſacrifice, together with the honour of bi 
crown, all that Portugal holds moſt dear; and to ſubnnt, l; 
ſuch extraordinary means, to become an unheard-of exampl: H 
all pacific powers, who will no longer be able to enjoy the beni 
of neutrality, whenever a war ſhall he kindled between thr 
powers, with which the former are connefled by defenſive tre: 
ties. When this final reſolution was thus ſpiritedly declared, 

paſſports were demanded for the ambaſſadors d 
April 27. the two crowns, who immediately departed ; and, 

in a little time after, France and Spain jointly de. 
clared war againſt Portugal. 

We have dwelt ſome time upon this tranſaction; we hope 
the reader will not think the narrative drawn into a blame. 
able length. The ſubject is intereſting, the procedure uf. 
common, and the example alarming. This war againk 
Portugal, was the firſt fruit of the Bourbon compact: the! 
ſhewed very early to the world, what it was to expect fron 
the maturity ot this league; when they were ſo elevated 
by the ſuperiority they imagined they had attained, eier 
in forming it, that they thought themſelves diſpenſed fro 
thoſe decorums, and plauſible appearances, which the mol 
ambitious princes commonly make uſe of, in the exccutio! 
of their moſt ambitious deſigns. If they had invaded 107 
tugal without any declaration at all, it might, perhaps 
be conſidered as a piece of convenient injuſtice, which 
they left to the previous neceſſity, and ſubſequent jucce 
of their affairs, to juſtify as they could; but ſo many memo. 

| | [Lal 
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nals and reaſonings on the ſubject, ſhew that this oppreſſion 
was deliberate, and that they had not been driven to it by a 

ſudden emergency, but that it became a regular and avowed 
part of their political ſyſtem. _ 

Having laid open the manner in which the ſouthern part 
of Furope ſo ſurpriſingly became engaged in this war, it is 
now our buſineſs to relate in what manner fome of the 
| northern parts were as ſurpriſuigly extricated out of it. 


iſe CHA&AF. Mk * 

zuld Death of the empreſs Elizabeth of Ruſſia. Her charager. 
lich State of the power of Ruſſia on her deceaſe... Her nepbew, 
by Peter III. ſucceeds. Entire change of ſyſtem... Peace with 
77 Pruſſia, Peace between Pruſſia and Sueden. Pruſſian 
ba conqueſ?s refiored. The czar enters into an alliance . with 
„ h the king *f Pruſſia. War with Denmark thFeatened. Its 
le t cauſe, Extorted loan from . Hamburgh. - Campaign be- 
oft tween Pruſjians and Auſtrians opens. © Priifflan# obtain 
ether 


advantages in Saxiny and Silefia, Sudden revolution in 
Ruſſia. . Las 


L have ſeen, in the cloſe of the laſt year, that by the 

taking of Colberg, on one hand, and Schweidnitz, 
on the other, the king of Pruſſia's dominions were entirely 
at the mercy of his enemies : his forces were worn away, 


hop: and even his efforts had gradually declined : a complete 
lame- vidory, tho? this was an event not at all probable, could not 
re u. he him. The Ruſſians, by wintering in Pomerania, and 
gan by the poſſeſſion of Colberg, which inſured them ſupplies 
: the” by a ſafe and expeditious channel, were in a condition to 
t fron ¶ commence their operations much earlier than uſual, as well 
evatci ss to ſuſtain them with more ſpirit and uniformity. No re- 
„eren WF ſource of policy could be tried with the leaſt expectation 
d ſton Hof ſucceſs. After ſuch a reſiſtance for. five years, of which 
1 mol the world never furniſhed another example, the king of 
ecution AR Pruſſia had nothing left but ſuch a conduct, as might cloſe 


der- che ſcene with glory, ſince there was ſo little appearance of 
erhay Wi bis concluding the war with ſafety. | 
which In the midſt of theſe gloomy appearances, his inveterate 
ſucceb Hand inflexible enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died, 
memo m the ſixty-third year of her age, and the twen- Jan. 2. 
rial ty-ſecond of her reign. [7 
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This princeſs was ſecond daughter to Peter the Great, 
and a deſcendant not altogether unworthy of that illuſtrious 
founder of the Ruſſian empire. From being little better 
than a priſoner, ſhe became in a moment a deſpotic ſoye. 
reign. At tlie acceſſion of this princeſs, the Ruſſian power, 
ſo newly created, ſeemed to be in danger of a decline, from 
the many revolutions to which the empire had been ſubjed; 
and the inſtitutions of Peter the Great, by which that ex. 
tenſive part of the world was drawn out of barbariſm, be. 
gan perceivably to decay, until her acceſſion to the throne, 
when the former was put out of all queſtion by the vigour 
of her government, and the latter cheriſhed and promoted 
by the encoyragement which ſhe gave to every valuable ar 
and ſcience. The academy at Peterſburgh is at preſent one 
of the moſt flouriſhing in Europe, and has already enriched 
the learned world with conſiderable diſcoveries. 

In fact, ſhe governed the Ruſſian empire with more le. 
nity than any, of her predeceſſors; and, perhaps, carried 
this amiable diſpoſition to an impolitic exceſs. She reguls- 
ted and increaſed her finances; kept alive, and even in- 
creaſed, the diſcipline of her armies; and in all her tranſ- 
actions with foreign ſtates, and in the various faces which 
her politics aſſumed, ſhe always ſupported the dignity and 
importance. of her country at the higheſt point, For her 
private pleaſures, indeed, ſhe has been much cenſured ; but 
as they were merely pleaſures, and of ſuch a nature that ſen- 
timent had little ſhare in them, they had little influence on 
her public conduct, which was always manly and firm. 

The part ſhe took in this war, though it might in ſome 
meaſure have been dictated by reſentment, was, at the ſame 
time, the reſult of the ſoundeſt policy. No power, but that 
of the king of Pruſſia, was capable of checking hers. He 
was, not only from his ſtrength and character, but from the 
ſituation of his dominions, the only prince in Europe from 
whom it could be materially her intereſt to make conquels 
By the retention of Pruſſia, and by the dominion which, in 
another name, ſhe held over the dutchy of Courland, ſhe 
poſſeſſed a very great ſhare of the Baltic coaſt, and therebſ 
poſſeſſed the means of becoming a maritime power of the 
firſt order, With theſe advantages, ſhe might eaſily com- 
plete all that had been wanting, towards eſtabliſhing an un- 
controlable power over Poland. By the ſame means ſhe 


might entirely over-awe Denmark and Sweden; and * 
| b 
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| by her — ſhe would be enabled to interpoſe in the 
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concerns of Germany, with much more authority than ſhe 
had hitherto poſſeſſed; although her intervention had al- 
ways been of conſequence. 

In reality, the houſe of Auſtria ſeemed to make far greater 
facrifices of her intereſt to her rcſentment than Ruſſia did, 


| with whom thoſe two principals went hand in hand, and 


ſupported each other. For nothing is more evident, than 
that Ruſſia would ſet up for a defender of the liberties of 
Germany, it ever ſhe got any footing in its neighbourhood ; 
that ſhe would animate the powers there to aſſert a greater 
degree of independence than they do at preſent; that ſhe 


would render, by her machinations, the empire in the Au- 


ſtrian family very precarious; and might even find means of 
ſetting ſome feeble prince on the imperial throne, in order 
to embroil the whole Germanic body, and to keep it in en- 
tire dependence upon Ruſſia, On the whole, if the projects 
of Auſtria had ſucceeded in their full extent, ſhe would have 
very ſoon found in Ruſſia a more powerful reſtraint than 
ever ſhe had either in France or Sweden, even in the great- 
eſt heights of their power and credit in Germany. She 


| would, indeed, have ruined the king of Pruſſia; but ſhe 


would have purchaſed his ruin with her own independency. 

Theſe were the proſpects that lay before all political rea- 
ſoners at the time of the death of the empreſs Elizabeth. 
Charles Peter Ulric, of the houſe of Holſtein, who had 
been created grand duke of Ruſſia, and appointed heir ap- 
parent to that vaſt empire by the late czarina, ſucceeded, 
under the name of Peter III. None but thoſe who were 
intimately acquainted with the charaQer and diſpoſition of 
the new czar, could have any reaſon to imagine that he 
would abandon the ſyſtem of his predeceſſor, which was 
certainly founded on the true intereſt of the country he go- 
verned, The king of Pruſſia himſelf ſeemed for ſome time 
to have entertained no great hopes from this change. The 
czar had, however, ſometimes diſcovered marks of eſteem 
tor the character of this monarch. He had the black eagle, 
of which order the king of Pruſſia is grand maſter. But the 
king of Pruſſia could place very little confidence in this: 
however, with that air of pleaſantry, which never entirely 
forſook him in all his misfortunes, he ſaid in a letter to Mr. 
Mitchel, the Britiſh miniſter at the Ruſſian court, “ Is not 
this a very extraordinary knight, to feed eighty thouſand men 
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at my expence? He is the only one of my knights that takes 
that liberty. If every knight of the garter did the ſame, 


n 
your England (England though it is) would be devoured by t 
them. I beg you would endeavour to make my knight more p 
tractable, and tell him it is againſt the inſtitutes of the or. WM © 
der, for a knight to eat up his grand maſter.” d 
Ihe eyes of all Furope were now fixed upon the ſteps t 
which the czar might take. With regard to the goverr. 4 
ment of his country, nothing could be more popular ard b 
auſpicious than his firſt meaſures. The earlieſt uſe he made 
of his abſolute power, was to ſet the Ruſſian nobility ad b 
gentry free, and to put them on the ſame footing with thoſe 0 
of their rank in the other more moderate governments of P 
Europe. Almoſt all the exiles were recalled to court, and u 
amongſt the reſt the unfortunate count Biron, who, from MM ii 
ſovereign prince, had been reduced to the moſt wretche( 00 
condition, in the moſt wretched country on the globe, He a 
had been many years a peaſant of Siberia, and may very ſt 
probably once more become a ſovereign prince. It is in tc 
thoſe deſpotic governments we ſee the moſt ſtriking exceſſes, 10 
and diſmal reverſes of fortune; in which one day a perſon i t! 
is raiſed to ſomething almoſt above man, and the next 5 ti 
perhaps in a moment degraded to the loweſt ſtation of hu- at 
manity. h pi 
The new emperor proceeded in his reformation to aboliſh 
ſome ſevere and tyrannical juriſdictions, and intending the lo 
ſame. benign diſpoſition to all degrees of his ſubjeCts, he vi 
leſſened the tax upon ſalt, to the very great and univerſal hi 
relief of the poor. ar 
Theſe beginnings gave the moſt favourable impreſſions of or 
his domeſtic government. But Europe was principally con- 
cerned in his foreign politics. It was not' long before his I 
diſpoſitions to peace became apparent. What aſtoniſhed ur 
the world, was the high rate at which he valued this bleſſing. as 
In a memorial, which he cauſed to be delivered on the 220 bu 
of February, to the miniſters of the allied courts, he declar- on 
ed, that, in order to the eſtabliſpment of peace, he abus read) 
to ſecrifice all the conqueſis made by the arms of Ruſſia in this me 
war, in hopes that the allied courts will, on their parts, equal) Po 
prefer the reſtoration of peace and tranquillity, to the advan- i tt. 
tages which they might expect from the continuance of the war) th 
but which they cannot obtain but by a continuance of the effuſin I Wi. 
of buman blood. h 17 
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The allies praiſed the diſintereſtedneſs, ſpirit, and huma- 
nity of this declaratiou; but recommended to his attention 
the fidelity to treaties, which conſtitutes a no leſs valuable 
part of the royal character, and a no leſs conſiderable branch 
of the duty of a monarch to his ſubjects. They ſhewed a 
diſpoſition to imitate his deſire for peace, but by no means 
to follow his example in purchaſing it by a ceſſion of all the 
advantages, which they had acquired, or hoped to acquire 
| by the war. 
The Czar having thus far complied with decency, and 
being of a character little fitted to wait the flow procedure 
of a joint negotiation, gave way to his ardent defires for 
peace, and to the ſentiments of that extravagant admiration, 
which he had conceived for the king of Pruflia. A ſuſpen- 
| fion of hoſtilities was conclued between them on the 16th 
of March; and it was followed not long after by 
| a treaty of peace and alliance. Nothing was May 5. 
ſtipulated by the czar in favour of the former con- 
federates, whom he entirely abandoned. He even agreed to 
join his troops to thoſe of the king of Pruſſia to act againſt 
them. In a little time a Ruſſian army was ſeen in conjunc- 
tion with one of Pruſſia, to drive out of Sileſia thoſe Auſtri- 
ans, who had been a few months before brought into that 
province by the Ruſſian arms. | 

This was a miraculous revolution. Fortune who had fo 
long abandoned the king of Pruſſia to his genuis, after ha- 
ving perſecuted him for near five years, and overpowered 
him with the whole weight of her anger, at length made 
amends by a ſudden turn, and did for him at one ſtroke the 
only thing, by which he could poſſibly be ſaved, | 

Sweden, Who ſince ſhe has recovercd her liberty, has loſt 
her political importance, and for a long time aQed entirely 
under the diretion of Ruſſian councils, followed on this, 
as on all other occaſions, the example of the courts of Peterſ- 
burgh, and ſigned a treaty of peace with the king of Pruſſia 
on the 22d of Rlavy. : 

In order to account for whatever was not the reſult of 
mere perſonal character in this extraordinary revolution of 
politics in Ruſſia, it will be neceſſary to remind the reader, 
that the czar Peter the third was duke of Holſtein; and that 
the Jukes of Holſtein had pretenſions to the duchy of Sleſ- 
wick. Theſe pretcnſions were compromiſed by a treaty in 
1732. But as the ceſſion made by the houſe of Holſtein in 

a this 
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this treaty was the effect of neceſſity, it had been always 
apprehended that ſhe would make uſe of the faſt ſafe opp. 
tunity of reclaiming her antient rights. The czar ſeiſed 
eagerly on the great one, which the poſſeſſion of the whole 
Ruſſian power afforded him, and he reſolved to enter into 
an immediate war for this object, to which his predileQic 
for his native country gave in his eyes a far greater impor. 
tance than to all the conqueſts of his predeceſſor. As long 
as this war with the king of Pruſſia ſubſiſted, it was impoſſ. 
ble that his deſigns againſt Denmark could be proſecute 
with any hope of ſucceſs. Wholly indifferent therefore ty 
all others, and paſſionately fond of this object, as ſoon u 
he came to the throne, without any diſpute or negotiation, 
he offered the king of Pruſſia, in his great diſtreſs, even 
thing he could have hoped from a ſeries of victories, and 
whilſt he joined his arms to thoſe of that monarch in Sile. 
ſia, he cauſed an army to march towards Holſtein. 

Thus the peace with Ruſſia, far from conducing to the 
general peace of Europe, did very little more than change 
the face of the war. It brought in new ſubjects of diſpute, 
and new parties, and by threatning Denmark, left not a ſu- 
gle power in the north in a ſtate of aſſured tranquillity. 

The king of Denmark, though threatened by fo formids- 
ble a power engaged in purſuit of a favourite object, wi 
not terrified into any mean conceſſions. He recruited his 
army, repaired his fortifications, and prepared for his defence, 
with temper and magnanimity. As money muſt be much 
wanting for the ſervices of ſo important a war, as his coun- 
try could furniſh no great ſupplies, and the borrowings in 
every part of Furope, together with the ſudden invaſion d 
his dominions, could enable him to form no ſanguine hopes 
of public credit, he turned his eyes towards the city of Ham- 
burgh, which hed enriched itſelf by its induſtry and neu- 
trality during the whole war, and by the number of wealthy 
perſons who had fled there for refuge from the calamities, 
which afl the neighbouring countries had ſuffered. 

His Daniſh majeſty had always kept alive a claim of 
ſovereignty over that city, which (who ever founded) he 
exerciſed whenever he found himſelf able. He thought 
the preſent, one of thoſe conjunctures. Therefore without 

any previous notice he appears with a ſtrong arm) 

June 18, betore Hamburg, ſeizes the ſuburbs, threatens 
the city with an immediate ſiege, if they did not © 

| immediate 
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immediately ſubmit to a loan of 1,000,000 of rix-dollars. 

The magiſtrates of this trading city, little prepared for, or 

| accuſtomed to war, having no ally at hand, and who would 
be equally endangered by the ſtrength of any ally able to 
protect them, prudently ſubmitted, and furniſhed the king 
with ſuch a ſupply as his affairs required. 

The king of Pruſſia loſt no time to profit of this great 
and unexpected revolution in his favour. The neutralit 

of the Ruſſians ſtill left the Auſtrians much ſuperior to him. 
Their alliance brought him to an equality. Two Auſtrian 
| armies in Sileſia and one in Saxony, were prepared to ac, 
and it was not clear which ſide would begin to act on the 
| offenſive; the Auſtrian armies threatened Glogau and Breſ- 
| law with a ſiege, and the king of Pruſſia's threatened 
Schweidnitz. 

The active character of the king of Pruſſia, and the 
caution of marſhal Daun, ſoon determined the part which 
the ſeveral armies were to take, and the ſpirit of 
the ſevera] operations. Very early in the cam- May 12, 
paign prince Henry made a vigorous puſh on the 
imperial poſts towards the frontiers of Saxony. The Im- 
perialiſts were obliged to evacuate Dippolſwalda with ſome 
Joſs in killed. About four thouſand men were taken priſo- 
ners; 356 waggons were alſo taken, and ſeveral military 
trophies. | | 

By this ſignal advantage, all the part of Saxony, poſſeſſed 
by the Pruſſians, was effeCtually ſecured; and any attempt 
which might hereafter be thought proper for the recovery 
of Dreſden, was much facilitated. Although the Auſtrians, 
ſenſible of the conſequence of this loſs, and largely reinforc- 
ed from the armies in Sileſia, attempted to recover theſe 
poſts by ſeveral lively efforts, they were repulſed with no 
ſmall laughter on both ſides; and prince Henry remained 
lo much maſter of Saxony, that it was neceſſary to keep a 
large army from the war in Sileſia, to prevent, if poſſible, 
his making irruptions into the very heart of Bohemia. 

His Pruſſian majeſty derived advantages from the conduct 
of his brother, which he did not negle& to improve. It 
was not until the latter end of June that he was joined by his 
new Ruſſian allies. As ſoon as this junction was formed, he 
reſolved to make a trial of what theſe men could do in his 
favour, who had a&cd fo ſtrenuouſly againſt him. Mar- 

al Daun's army occupied ſeveral ſtrong, but detached emi- 

nences, 
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nences, which enabled him to communicate with and pry. 
tect Schweidnitz from all attempts of the encny, 
July 21. The king of Pruſſia undertook to diſlodge him 
from thoſe advantageous poſts. In ſome of his a. 
tempts he ſucceeded, in others he was baffled with fomelok, 

This was no regular battle; but the king of Piuſſa, 
though ke vid not ſucceed immediately in his attack, yet hy 
his judicious manceuvres he attained all the advantages he 
propoſed from his enterpriſe. For marſhal Daun, appre. 
henſive from the motions of his army, that the king 
Pruſſia intended to ſeize upon his principal magazine, and 
even cut of his communication with Bohemia, ahandoned 
thoſe important poſts which he had hitherto maintain 
with ſucceſs, fell back to the extremities of Sileſia, and les 
Schweidnitz entirely uncovered. 

The king of Pruſſia immediately prepared to inveſt tha 
city, whilſt different detachments of Pruſſians, ſome on the 
ſide of Saxony, others on the ſide of Sileſia, penetrated deep 
into Bohemia, laid many parts of the country under contri- 
bution, and ſpread an univerſal alarm. It was about fire 
years ſince they had been driven from thence by the vido- 
rious arms of marſhal Daun, who now found himſelf unable 
to protect that kingdom from their ravages. A conſiderable 
body of Ruſſian irregulars alſo made an irruption into Bo- 
hemia, and began there to retaliate on the Auſtrians thoſe 
exceſſes, which they had themſelves ſo often before com- 
mitted on the Pruſſian dominions. 

\W hilit the king of Pruſſia was thus playing with ſpitit 
the great game which fortune had put into his hands, he 
was all at once threatened with a ſudden reverſe, by anc- 
ther revolution in Ruſſia, . which bore all the appearance of 
being as unfavourable to him, as the former had been be- 
yond all hopes beneficial. The variable political climate of 
Ruſſia, under whoſe influence all his fortune decayed cor 
flouriſhed, was covered with a ſudden cloud by the depo- 
ſition, followed cloſe by the death of his ſaſt friend, and 
faithful ally, the czar of Muſcovy. 


i F ROM the moment of the late Czar's acceſſion to the 
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CHAP. IV. 


Cauſes of the revolution in Ruſſia. Czar irritates the clergy 


and loldirry. Differences with the Czarina. Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt bim. Czar depofed by the Senate. Attempts an eſ- 
wipe, His impriſonment and death. The Czarina declared 
Empraſs. Her politic conduct. Ingratiates herſelf with 


the people. TI 


throne of the Ruſſias, ſomething extraordinary was 


expected. His diſpoſition teemed to lead him to make al- 
| terations in every thing, and having ſet before himſelf two 
great examples, that of the King of Pruſſia, and of his pre- 


deceſſor Peter I. it was expected, that this vaſt empire was 
going once more, almoſt within the life of a man, to aſſume 
a new face; a circumſtance which could not fail of having 
a ſerious influence on the affairs of Europe. Peter III. made 
more new regulations in Ruſſia, in a few weeks, than wiſe 


| and cautious princes nndertake in a long reign. It was to 


be feared, that his actions were rather guided by a raſh and 
irregular turn of mind, and the ſpirit of innovation, than 
by any regular and well digeſted plan, for the improvement 
of his extenſive dominions. 

His frſt actions on coming to the throne, it is true, were 
laudabſe, and ſecmed well calculated to acquire him the at- 
teCions of his prople. But if in ſome inſtances he conſvited 
their intereſt, in many, he ſhockged their prejudices z and 
he loſt thereby that opinion, uhich ion all occaſions necel- 
ſary, but is particularly fo for carrying fuck uncommon 
deſigns as his into exccution. 

The power of the Czars, though abſciute and urncon- 
trolable in its exerciſe, is extremely weak in its loundation., 
There is not, perhaps in Europe, a government which de- 
pends. ſo much on the good will and affection of thole thai 
are governed; and which requires a greater degree of vigi— 
lance and a fteadier hand. The reguiar ſuccefion which. 
has been ſo often broken, and the great change of mannet 5, 
which, in leis than a century, has. been introduced, have left 
in Ruſſia, a weakneſs amidſt all the appearance of ſtrength, 
and a great facility to ſudden and dangerous revolutions, 
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Peter III. paid little attention to thoſe difficulties, which 
to him were the greater, as he was a foreigner born. They 
ware augmcnicd by the ſuperior and invidious regard he 
ſeemed to pay to foreign intereſts, and foreign perſons. The 
preference he ſo manifeſtly gave to the uncertain hope of an 
inconſiderable conqueſt in Holſtein, over the ſolid and valuz. 
ble poſſeſſions which the fortune of his predeceſſor had gef 
him, muſt have diſguſted all the politicians of his county, 
His intimate connection with, and boundleſs admiration of 
that prince, with whom Ruſſia had been ſo lately, and ſo 
long, in a ſtate of the moſt violent hoſtility, could not add 
to the opinion of his prudence. They did not think he 
ſufficiently conſulted his dignity, in ſoliciting with great 
anxiety a command in the Pruſſian ſervice. When he re. 
ceived it, he dreſſed himſelf in the Pruſſian uniform, made 
a grand feſtival, and diſplayed all the marks of an immode- 
rate and puerile ſatisfaction. He puſhed his extravagance 


in this point ſo far, that he made preparations in this im- 


mature ſtate of his government to quit Ruſſia, and to go 
into Germany for the ſake of an interview with that great 
monarch, whoſe genius, principles and fortune he fo greatly 
admired. | 

Although this proceeding was, almoſt in every reſpect, 
extremely impolitic, it did not threaten ſo dangerous conſe- 
quences as the other ſteps which he took about the fame 
time. Nothing requires ſo much judgment, and ſo nice a 
hand, as to effect a change in the ſettled eſtabliſnments of 
any country. Above all, there muſt be ſomething tavour- 
able in the conjunAure; or ſomething ſo uncommon and 
over-ruling in the genius of the conductor of thoſe changes, 
as will render him ſuperior to all difficulties. This latter 
was the caſe of Peter I. who had indeed very little favour- 
able in the conjunQure; but he did every thing by his ca- 
pacity, courage, and perſeverance. The foldiery and tne 
eccleſiaſtics arc the great ſupports of all abſolute rule, and 
they are certainly the laſt bodies, upon which a prince of 
this kind would chooſe to exert any invidious act of autho- 
rity. But the czar was indiſcreet enough, very early in his 
reign, highly to provoke both theſe bodies; the ſoldier); 
by the manifeſt preference he gave to his Holſtein guards, 
and to all officers: of that nation; and by the change be 


made in favour of the Pruſſian uniform to the excluſion of 


that, in which the Ruſſians believed they had ſo often aq" 
the 
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the honour of their country, and gained many ſignal advan- 
tages over the troops diſtinguiſhed by thoſe regimentals which 
were now preferred, 

Theſe trifles had very important conſequences. But what 
he did in matters of religion was ſtill more dangerous. This 
prince had been educated a Lutheran; and though he con- 


tormed to the Greek church, in order to qualify himſelf for 


the ſucceſſion, he never ſhewed much reſpect to that mode 
of religion, to the rites and doctrines of which his ſubjects 
had been always extremely attached. He ſeized upon the 
revenues of the clergy, whether monks or ſeculars, whe- 
ther biſhops or inferiors, and for compenſation allowed 


them ſome mean penſions, in ſuch a proportion as his fan- 


cy ſuggeſted, His capricious order that the clergy ſhould 
be no longer diſtinguiſhed by beards, was in itſelf of leſs 
moment, but it was hardly leſs offenſive. He made alſo 
ſome regulations concerning the images and pictures in their 
churches, which gave them reaſon to apprehend his inten- 
tion of accompliſhing a total change in the religion of the 
empire, and introducing Lutheranifſm. 

Whilſt he was taking theſe meaſures to alienate the minds 
of his people in general, and eſpecially of thoſe bodies, with 
whom it was the moſt his intereſt to be well, he had not 
the good fortune to live in union with his own family. He 
had long flighted his conſort, a princeſs of the houſe of 
Anhalt Zerbſt, a woman of a maſculine underſtanding, and 
by whoſe councils he might have profited, He lived in a 
very public manner with the counteſs of Woronzoff, niece 
to the chancellor of that name, and ſeemed devoted to ker 
with fo ſtrong a paſſion, that it was apprehended he had 
ſome thoughts of throwing his empreſs into a monaſtery, 
and raiſing this lady to the throne of all the Ruſſias. What 
ſeemed to confirm this opinion, was his omitting formally 
to declare his ſon the grand duke Paul Petrowitz the ſue- 
ceſſor. This omiſſion, in a country where the ſucceſſion is 
eſtabliſned and regular, would have been of no conſequence 
the punctual obſervance of ſuch a ceremony would rather 
have betrayed ſome doubt of the title. But the nature of 
this government, as well as poſitive conſtitutions, had made 
t neceſſary in Ruſſia, and the omiſſion was certainly alarming. 

That unfortunate prince, having in this manner affronted 
his army, irritated his clergy, offended his nobility, and 
allenated his own family, without having left himſelf any 
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frm ground of authority, in perfonal eſteem or national 
prejudice, proceeded with his uſual precipitation to nes 
changes. In the mean time a moſt dangerous conſpiracy wa; 
forming againſt him. The crue] puniſhments inflicted n 
Ruſſia on {tate criminals, have only an effect to harden the 
minds of men aiready fierce and obdurate, and ſeldom dete 
them from the moſt deſperate undertakings. Roſamouſ, 
Hetman or chief of the Collacks, a perſon of importance hy 
that command, Panin, governor of the grand duke Paul, 
marſhal Butterlin, the chamberlain Teplow, the attorney 
general Glebow, baron Orlow major of the guards, and 
many others of the great officers and firſt nobility of th; 
Empire, engaged in a conipiracy to dethrone the czar, wh 
was now univerſaily hated; and, what was more fatal tg 
him, univerfally deſpiſed. 

They aſſured themſelves that their actions could not be 
diſagreeable to the empreſs , whoſe conduct had always ben 
the very reverſe of that of her contort. This princeis fine. 
ing that the affections of her huſhand were irrecover ab) 
alienated, endeavoured to ſet up a ſeparate and independ:r; 
intereſt in her own favour, and for aſſerting the rights «© 
her ſon. She therefore aſſiduouſly cultivated the atiectivi, 
of the Ruſſian nation, and paid a reſpe& to their manrer: 
and religion, in the ſame degree that her huthand feernedt 


So ill was the czar ſerved, that this conſpiracy was grovn 
general, without his ieceiving the leaſt notice of it, aud 
he remained in pertect ſecurity, whilſt the ſenate 

June 28. and the clergy were aſſembled to pals the ſentence 
of his depoſition. At this time the empreſs and be 

were both abſent from the capital at different country ſeats. 
The empreſs, as ſoon as ſhe found that the deſign was declai- 
ed, got on horſe-back, and with all poſſible ſpeed arrivedat 
Peterſburg. She immediately harangued the guards, wud 
chearfully and unanimouily declared in her favour, and pro- 
claimed her empreſs of Ruſſia independently of her huſbanc. 
She then addrefſ#( herſelf to the clergy, and the chief of the 
nobility, who applauded her reſolution ; and all orders im- 
mediately took the oath of allegiance to her as ſole emprels. 
She was no fooner acknowledged in this manner, than, 
without loſing a moment's time, ſhe marched from Peter- 


burg towards the emperor at the head of a body of ou 
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This prince was indulging himſelf in indolent amuſe- 


ments, and lulled in the moſt profound ſecurity at a houſe 
of pleaſure, called Oraniebaum on the ſea ſhore, when a 
© ſoldier brought him an account that his kingdom was taken 
away from him. | 


Aſtoniſned, and wholly unprepared for this event, he was 


| ſome time ſenſeleſs, and entirely at a loſs what part to take. 
When he was rouzed from this trance by the approaching 


danger, his firſt ſuggeſtion was to defend the place with his 
Holſtein guards; but tho? ſatisfied of their attachment, he 
© doubted their ſtrength, and he knew it was in vain to hope 


for any effort in his favour from the Ruſſians. 


Nothing then remained but flight, by which he might 


eſcape to Holſtein, and wait ſome favourable turn of fortune. 
This late lord of powerful fleets and armies embarked in. 


Ja ſmall veſſel, and with a few attendants, rowed towards 
Cronſtadt; but he had not proceeded very far, when he 
was informed that this fortreſs was in the hands of his ene- 
Emies, and that every avenue for eſcape was ſhut againſt him. 
Dejected and deſponding he returned to Oraniebaum. Af- 
ter ſome ſhort and tumultuous deliberation, he reſolved to 
abandon all thoughts of defence, and to throw himſelf on 
the compaſſion of the empreſs. 

On her march ſhe met his meſſengers, who brought let- 
ters containing a renunciation of the empire, and ſtipulating 
no other terms than leave to return to Holſtein, and the 
atisfaQtion of taking with him, as the companion of his re- 
treat, the counteſs of Woronzoff and one ſingle friend. 

{ Reaſons of ſtate could not permit the empreſs to conſent 
to the firſt of thoſe terms, and the laſt could not be very 
flattering to her. His terms were rejected; and he was re- 
quired to ſign an unconditional reſignation of his crown, ac- 
cording to a form that was prepared for him. Not ſatisfied 
with depriving him of his crown, it was thought fit to make 
him the murderer of his own reputation ;, and this unfortu- 
nate prince, moved with the vain hope of life, ſigned a paper 
declaring his con vid ion of his inability to govern the empire 
either as a ſovereign, or in any other capacity, and his ſenſe 
of the diſtreſs, in which his continuing at the head of affairs 
would inevitably involve it. After he had ſigned this abdi- 
cation, he gave up his ſword, and was conducted 

io priſon, where in a ſhort time, but according to July 6. 
What had been univerſally expected, he died. The 

Mm diſorder, 
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diſorder, which killed him, was called an hemorrhoidil 
cholic. 

Thus was a revolution of ſuch immenſe importance effed. 
ed in a fingle day, and without ſhedding a ſingle drop gf 
blood. The unfortunate emperor enjoyed the power, of 
which he had made ſo imprudent and impolitic an uſe, ng 
longer than ſix months. His wife, without any hereditary 
title, is ſovereign miſtreſs of the Ruſſian empire; and the 
moſt abſolute power on earth, is now held by an eleQire 
monarch. | 

Immediately on this revolution a number of manifeſto 
appeared, in which the conduct of the late Czar was ſe. 
verely condemned, the weakneſs of his perſonal charaQer 
expoſed, and deſigns of the blackeſt kind, even that of mur. 
dering his conſort, attributed to him. Thoſe manifeſto 
at the ſame time were filled with the ſtrongeſt declaration 
of affection from the empreſs to the ſubjeAs of Ruſſia, d 
regard to their intereſts, and of attachment to their religion; 
and they are all filled with ſuch unaffected and fervent 
ſtrains of piety, as muſt needs prove extremely edifying to 
thoſe who are acquainted with the ſentiments of pure relig. 
on, by which great princes are generally animated on occy 
ſions of this nature. 

Nothing could be more able than the conduct of the em- 
prefs, fince her acceſſion to the throne. In almoſt all re 
ſpeQs it was the very reverſe of that of her huſband. She 
diſmiſſed all foreigners ſrom her confidence and ſervice; ſhe 
ſent away the Holſtein guards, and choſe Ruſlan, whole 
antient uniform was revived with luſtre, the empreſs herlel! 
frequently condeſcending to appear in it. The clergy were 
reſtored to their poſſeſſions, and their beards. She conferred 
all the great poſts of the empire on native Ruſſians, and en- 
tirely threw herſelf on the affections of that people to whom 
ſhe owed her elevation. 
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00 N Effe of the revolution in Ruſſia on the King of Pruſſia's af- 


Fairs. Situation of the new empreſs. She adopts a neu- 
no  trolity. Ruſſian conqueſts reſtored. Ruſſians quit the Pruſ- 


ay Van camp. King of Pruſſia draws Marſbal Daun from 
the Buckerſdorff. Schweidnitz beſreged. Marſhal Laudabn at- 
Uve tacks the prince of Bevern. Is repulſed. Diſpoſition of 
the French and allied armies. Broglio removed. Battle of 
toe Grabenſtein. French defeated. Lord Granby drives the 
fe. French from Hamburgh Prince Xavier of Saxony de- 
der ſeated. Gottingen evacuated. French army called from tbe 
Wr- Lower Rhine, 
toes 
1003 HIS great charge in the government of Ruſſia, it was 
, of univerſally feared, would be followed by a total 
ion; change of ſyſtem with regard to foreign affairs. The peace 
vent and alliance with the King of Pruſſia were very unpopular 


meaſures in Muſcovy. It was not probable that the «loſe 
and intimate connc ion which had ſubſifted between the 
King of Pruſſia and the late Czar, could greatly recom- 
mend him to the ſucceſſor. And as it was imagined that 
| this revolution muſt have been in a great degree owing to 
the machinations of thoſe courts, whom the Czar had ir- 


 em- 
Il re- 


Che ritated by withdrawing from their alliance, there was the 
; the pres ter reaſon to apprehend that the power, which was now 
whoſe ſet up, would be exerted in their favour. 
erſelt There was alſo great advantages on the ſide of Ruſſia, if 


were 
ferred 
1d en- 


„hom 


the empreſs ſhould not hold the peace concluded by her late 
huſband to be binding on her, as none of the conqueſts 
were at this time evacuated. Every thing ſeemed to con- 
ſpire towards plunging the King of Pruſſia into the abyſs of 
his former diſtreſſes, after he had emerged from them, only 
for ſuch a time, and in ſuch a manner, as to make them 
more bitter and inſupportable. 

Fortunately, however, for this wonderful man, the em- 
preſs, who had come to the Ruſſian throne in the extraor- 
| dinary manner that we have ſeen, could not look upon her- 
AP ſelf as ſufficiently ſecure to undertake again a war of fo, 
importance as that which had been juſt concluded. | It wa 


neceſſary, for ſome time at\leaſt, that ſhe ſhould /confine 
ber attention ſolely to her own ſafety, Therefore it was 
M mi pedient 
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expedient to collect, within itſelf, all the force of the en. 
pire, in order to oppoſe it to the deſigns of the many mal. 
contents, with which that empire always abounds, ay 
who, though not attached to the intereſt of the late C:y 
and little inclined to revenge his fate, would find now hk 
inducement and opportunity for raiſing troubles and 2. 
tempting new changes. Very plauſible pretences for ſuck 
attempts exiſted from the time of Peter the Great ; why, 
whilſt he improved and ſtrengthened his kingdom, left ini; 
at the ſame time, the ſeeds of civil wars and revolutions, 
Theſe conſiderations, whatever her deſires might be, in 
duced the Czarina to continue ſo much of the ſyſtem 
her predeceſſor, as coincided with her ſituation. She there t 
fore declared to the King of Pruſſia's miniſters, “ that ſe MF) 
was reſolved to obſerve inviolably, in all points, the perpe 
tual peace concluded under the preceding reign; that, never. Wt 
© 
| 


theleſs, ſhe had thought proper to bring back to Ruſſia, by 
the neareſt roads, all her troops in Sileſia, Pruſſia, and Ps. 


merania.”” | 
It was not the critical ſituation alone of the Czarin f 
which produced this moderation; the prudent behaviou Wt 


of his Pruſſian majeſty, during the time of his connedion Miſt 
with the late Czar, had a conſiderable ſhare in reconciling Wi © 
the mind of this empreſs to him, and of perpetuating ſome- I 
thing like the ſame friendſhip, with intereſts ſo very differ WF f 
ent. The Ruſſian fenate, flaming with reſentment agairlt WW" 


this monarch, and againſt their late ſovereign ; and the en- it 
preſs, full of ſuſpicion, that the conduct of the latter might t. 
have been influenced by the councils of the former, ſearch- WF"! 
ed eagerly amongſt the papers of the late emperor tor «luc Wi " 


dation or proofs of this point. They found indeed many e 
letters from the King of Pruſſia; but in a ſtrain abſolutely BM 
different from what they apprehended. The King of Prul- WW" 
ſia had, as far as prudence would admit, kept a reterve and ſl 
diſtance in regard to the raſh advances of this unhappy ally. e 
Too experienced to be carried away by his inconfiderat: WWW" 
impetuoſity, he gave him much ſalutary, though fruilels WF" 
advice; he counſelled him to undertake nothing againſt the 

empreſs his conſort ; to deſiſt from the war with Denmark; hi 
to attempt no changes in the religion and fundamenti th 
laws of the country; and not to think of coming irto ed 


Germany. ta 
On its 


. 
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On hearing theſe letters read, the empreſs is ſaid to have 
burſt into tears of gratitude, and made in conſequence the 


702 


© em. 
male. 


, ans WW firongeſt declarations in favour of this prince. They were 
Ci, WT not without effect. Orders had been given with relation 
bot: WG to Prufſia, which threatened a renewal of hoſtilities. They 
d 3. WE were ſoon ſuſpended. The army of the Ruſſians was in- 
r ſuch deed ſeparated from that of Pruſſia; but all the important 
who, places, which the Rufſiars had, with ſo much bloodſhed, 


and through ſo many difficulties acquired, and which gave 


nit, a a 
them the command of every thing elſe that remained to the 


"ns, 

e, in kling, were faithfully reſtored. 

em This change from a ſtrict alliance to a cold neutrality, 
there. though it made no ſmall difference in the Pruſſian affairs, 
at he 1 yet, all things conſidered, muſt be regarded as an eſcape, 
here. and as a deliverance almoſt as wonderful as his former. 
never. WW However, this circumſtance could not fail of inſpiring ſome 
ia, br degree of confidence into his enemies, which the King of 
id Po AE Prufſia endeavoured above all things to prevent. 

On the 21ſt of July, the orders arrived at the allied camp 
zarin from Peterſburgh, for the Ruſſians to ſeparate themſelves 
avicu from his army, and return without delay to their own coun- 
ech try. The king, without being confounded by this ſudden 
\ciling Norder, and inſtead of ſlackening his efforts on account of 
ſome this deſertion, reſolved to fall with vigour, and without de- 
differ- lay, upon Marſhal Daun, and to attack him before the 
gail neus of this change could reach him. Since he could no 
c en- {longer profit by the arms of the Ruſſians, he endeavoured 
might to profit at leaſt by their appearance in his camp. The 
earch- Very next day therefore he attacked the Auſtrian army, 
eluci- hoſe right wing occupied the heights of Buckerſdorff ; 
mary drove them from that eminence, and from ſome villages 
pute here they were advantageouſly poſted. The ſucceſs was 
 Prul- Rot owing only to the ſpirit of the actual attack, but to an 
ve and i *Pprehenſion of the Auſtrians, that the whole united army 
y ally. Net the Pruſſians and Muſcovites was on the point of engag- 
derate ung them. The King of Pruſſia made an uſe of thoſe allies, 
litleſ, u the moment they deſerted him. | 
nſt the This lively attack was made with a loſs only of three 


mark; hundred men on the ſide of the Pruſſians; the number of 
mental Bi the Auſtrians killed is not known. The priſoners amount- 


g into Wd to one thouſand ; and fourteen pieces of cannon were 


taken. It was indeed no more-than an affair of poſts ; but 
gs conſequences were important; for the communication 
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attention, and no {mall part of their forces were kept con. 
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of the Imperialiſts with Schweidnitz was now entirely ay 
finally cut off; they could not attempt any thing conſider. 
able for the relief of that place. Prince Henry held then 
in continual alarm for Bohemia, and a great part of their 


tinually engaged upon that ſide. 

The King of Pruſſia having thus puſhed back Marſpa 
Daun, inveſted Schweidnitz, and laid ſiege to that impor. 
tant fortreſs before his face. This was the fourth time 
which that place had been beſieged fince the beginning af 
this war; and this circumſtance alone might ſuffice to ſhey 
the many and extraordinary changes of fortune which dif. 
tinguiſhed theſe campaigns. We apprehend no inſtancehy 
happened before of any place like this of real ſtrength be. 
ing ſo often ſucceſſively taken and retaken in the courſe of: 
ſingle war. : 

As Schweidnitz is the key of Sileſia, and, though ng 
quite a regular place, is, notwithſtanding, well fituated and 
well fortified; as the garriſon amounted to nine thouſar{ 
men, commanded by a good officer, and aſſiſted by a ver 
experienced engineer, and as two great armies of the ene. 
my obferved all his motions, it was neceflary to make the 
diſpoſitions for the ſiege with uncommon care. His infant. 
ry were encamped on the heights behind Schweidnitz, Hy 
cavalry formed a chain in the plains of Keintzerdorf, to be 
nearer the camp of the prince of Wirtemberg, which wa 
ſituated ſo as to prevent any enterprize from the county of 
Glatz. The prince of Bevern commanded a ſtrong corps, 
which poſted itſelf advantageouſly near Coſel. One under 
General Werner did the ſame at Noifta. 

By iheſe diſpoſitions the Pruſſian convovs were proted. 
ed, the principal places in Sileſia guarded, the ſiege of 
Schweidnitz covered, and an eaſy communication pfe— 
ſerved between all the detached corps employed in thele 
ſcveral ſervices, 

The effects of this wiſe diſpoſition were ſoon felt, Mar- 
ſhal Daun, deſpairing to ſucceed againſt rhe army, which, 
under the king in perfon, covered the ſiege of Schweidnit?, 
endeavoured to break this chain, and by that means diftrels 
the Pruſſians who were carrying on the ſiege. Laudohn 
was therefore detached, with a very ſuperior force, to at- 
tack the prince of Bevern, and to drive him from the ad- 
vantageous poſt he occupied. This attack was made * 
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all the celerity and refolution, which diſtinguiſhed the opera- 
tions of this brave officer. But the prince, mindful of the 
© diſgrace he had formerly ſuffered in this province, oppoſed 
” him with ſuch conſtancy and perſeverance, that the King 
© of Pruſſia had time to come to his relief. The Auſtrians 
© were then put between two fircs, routed, and purſued with 
a terrible laughter. 


This attempt being defeated, the King of Pruſſia met 


: with nodiſturbance in his preparations for the ſiege, and the 
| trenches were opened on the night of the 8th of July. 


Whilſt the King of Pruſſia was making this advantageous 


uſe of his fortune, the armies of the French and the allies 
in Weſtphalia were not inactive. Among the commanders 
of the former a great diſunion had long prevailed. The 
Marſhals de Broglio and de Soubiſe had mutually accuſed 
each other; the camp and the court were for ſome time en- 
© tirely diſtracted with the cabals of the partizans of theſe 
* officers. The reſult was not favourable to Marſhal Broglio. 
In him the French court was obliged to recall, and in ſome 
| meaſure to diſgrace, one of the very beft of their officers. 
A ſuſpicion, and that not weakly founded, prevailed againſt 
| this general, that unable to bear a competitor in fame, or 
| an aſſociate in command, he had often, in order to diſgrace 
| thoſe with whom he was to act, neglected to improve his 
| favourable opportunities; and that in ſome inſtances, by his 


conduct, he had purpoſely occaſioned fome failures, and 
even defeats. This was a fault which no great qualities in 


| an officer could compenſate. He was therefore removed 


from his command, and the conduct of the army left to the 
prince de Soubiſe, who was infinitely beloved by the ſol- 


| diers for his generous and benevolent diſpoſttion ; and Mar- 


ſhal d*Etrees, who has been fo often mentioned in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, was aſſociated with him. 

The plan of the campaign, on the part of the French, 
did not differ much from that which had been formerly pur- 
ſued. They had, as before, two armies ; this under the 
prince de Soubiſe and Marſhal &Etrees on the Weſer, and 
another under the prince de Conde on the Lower Rhine. 

The diſpoſition of the allies was alſo but little varied. 
The Hereditary Prince was poſted in the biſhoprick of Mun- 
ſter, to watch the latter of theſe armies; and prince Ferdi- 
nand in perion, with the body of the army, lay behind the 
Dymel, to make head againſt the former. So little had the 

| M m 4 > French 
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French profited by their ſuperior numbers, and ſuperior re. 
ſources in this continental war, and ſo little deciſive uſe had 
they made even of ſome advantages in the field, that this 
campaign commenced very nearly in the ſame place, an 
they contended for pretty much the ſame objects, which 
they had ſtruggled for in the two preceding years. 

So ſuperior was the genius of prince Ferdinand, that un. 
der many diſadvantages he was the firſt to commence offen. 
ſive operations. The ſtroke he ſtruck on this occaſion would 
ſuffice alone to rank him with the firſt commanders of hi; 
age. His abilities throughout the war have never ſhone 
out with more luſtre than in this campaign, which con- 
cluded it. 

The French army was moſt advantageouſly poſted, both 
for command of the country, and for ſtrength, near a place 
called Graebenſtein, in the frontiers of Heſſe ; their centre 
occupied an advantageous eminence ; their left wing was 
almoſt inacceſſible by ſeveral deep ravines, and their right 
was covered by the village of Graebenſtein, by ſeveral ri. 
vulets, and a ſtrong detached body under one of their beſt 
officers, Monſieur de Caſtries. 

In this ſituation they imagined they had nothing to fear 
from the attempts of prince Ferdinand, whoſe army, be. 
ſides the inferiority of its numbers, was ſeparated in ſuch a 
manner, and in ſuch diſtant places, that they judged it im- 
poſſible it could unite in any attack upon their camp. But 
whilſt they enjoyed themſelves in full ſecurity, the ſtorm 
was preparing to fall upon them from all quarters. | 

A conſiderable corps of the allied army, under General 
Luckner, was poſted to the eaſtward of the Weſer, near 
Eimbecke, on the Leine. He lay there to obſerve prince 
Xavier of Saxony, who was encamped between the Werra 
and Gottingen. But if he watched the prince, the prince 
alſo watched him. When, therefore, he had orders to 
quit this poſt, that he might co-operate in the grand deſign, 
he left a ſmall party of his corps in his ſtation, by which he 
deceived the prince of Saxony ; and marching in the night 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, he croſſed the Weſer, turned the 
right of the French army, and, without being diſcovered, 
placed himſelf upon their rear. Genera] Sporcken at the 
ſame time placed himſelf fo as to attack the ſame wing in 
flank. Prince Ferdinand croſſed the Dymel, in _— 
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re» fall upon their centre. The attack on the enemy's left was 
ad commanded by lord Granby. | 
bis WI Theſe preparations were made with ſo much judgment, 


nd WF celerity, and good order, that the French had not perceiv- 
ed the approach of the allies, when they found 
E themſelves attacked with infinite impetuoſity in June 24. 


m. WW front, flank, and rear. The battle was ſcarcely 

en. begun, when they thought of nothing but flight. The 
ud corps under monſieur de Caſtries had time to retreat in to- 
his WF lerable order, and without any great loſs, But it did not 
"ne fare ſo well with their centre, and their left, which were 
on. oppoſed by the calm reſolution of prince Ferdinand, and the 


generous courage of lord Granby. 

As the French placed all their hopes rather in retreat 
than combat, an entire rout muſt have enſued, if monſieur 
Stainville, who commanded on the left, had not thrown 
> himſelf with the flower of the French infantry into a wood, 
which enabled him, at the expence of the beſt part of it, to 
cover the retreat of the army. Here this brave and accom- 
pliſned officer made a reſolute ſtand, and for a long time ſuſ- 
| tained the whole weight of the allies. His corps was a devoted 
| ſacrifice, All but two battalions were cut to pieces or made pri- 


be- WWF foners. The other bodies, covered by this reſolute manœuvre, 
ha WF made a ſhift to cover themſelves under the cannon of Caſ- 
im- WF {|, or precipitately eſcaped to the other ſide of the Fulda. 
But WF Thus did the French army, by the virtue of monſieur 
orm de Stainville, eſcape a total defeat: but the conſequences 

| of the action were not recovered during the whole cam- 
eral paign. They loſt much credit both in point of reſolution and 
near generalſhip, Their infantry, in this engagement, conſiſt- 
Ince | ed of one hundred battalions, when that of the allies was 
erra Wa compoſed but of ſixty. The common men made priſoners 
Ince | by the allies on this occaſion were two thouſand ſeven hun- 
s to WW dred and fifty, and no le's than one hundred and ſixty-two 
gn, Wi officers were taken. The Fngliſh loſt but a tew men killed, 
h he and no officer of rank but lieutenant colonel Townſhend Ca), 
1ght who 
he (2) This colonel Townſhend was ſecond ſon to the hon. Thomas 

3 


* Townſend, Eſq. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on ſeveral occa- 

ſiors. At C 2loupe he was puſhed overboard in the landing of 

the troops, but his black ſaved his life by jumping after him. 

In the laſt campaign in Germany, he was ſhot through the arm, 

fall and in this engagement he loſt his lite, ſeeking the poſt of honour 
that his duty did not require. 


Lohr; and almoſt all the important poſts in the fouth pat 
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who fell with great glory to himſelf, and to the regret 9 
the whole army. 

Every thing in the conduct of prince Ferdinand appear 
the effect of a well digeſted plan: and one great action 
compleated always helps to diſcloſe a ſeries of bold, maſter. 
ly, and connected deſigns. 

As ſoon as the enemy was diflodged from their ſtrong poſ, 
uſe was made of this advantage (whilſt the French, unde 
the hurry and confuſion of their late misfortunes, were un. 
able to provide againſt unexpected accidents) to puſh jy. 
ward a body of the Engliſh under lord Granby and lord Fre. 
derick Cavendiſh. The French conld fcarcely imaging, 
that, whilſt they were in poſſeſſion of fo ſtrong a place z 
Caficl, and commanded an army fo fupertor in numbers tg 
the allies, that, whilft prince Ferdinand braved them in 


front, they ſhould find one of his detachments upwards of 


thirty miles behind them. In this emergency, monſieur de 
Rochambeau perceiving their motions, haſtily collected 

fome hrigades of infantry and cavalry at Hom- 
July 6. bourg, to prevent, if poſſible, the communicatin 

of the grand army with Franckfort from being 
cut off, But they were charged with ſo much vigour by 
the two Engliſh commanders, that, though they defended 
themſelves with ſpirit for ſome time, they were in the iſſue 
drfperſed with conſiderable loſs. They were obliged t 
evacuate that tract of country. Fritzlar, Feltzberg, and 


of Heffe were occupied by the allies. The communication 
with Franckfort, from whence the French drew their whole 
ſubſiſtence, was abſolutely intercepted. 

To the north of Heſſe alfo the allies were not leſs adi: 
nor leſs ſucceſsful: they obliged prince Xavier, with he 
Saxon detachments, to abandon his advanced poſt on tht 
Leine, and unite himſelf to the grand army. They 2 
between him and Gottingen, by which the French garrio! 
there was left without fupport. This garriſon, feeing 1. 
communication interrupted, blew up a part of the fortif- 
cations, and attempted a retreat; but finding no avenit 
open, they were obliged to return in confuſion. Deſpai- 
ing of their ability to hold this important place, they thought 

themſelves happy, when at length, with much 
Aug. 16. management and difficulty, they were able to et 
cuate it without oppoſition. 


Prince 
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th Prince Xavier, after having, as we ſaid before, quitted 


bis advanced ſituation at Morungen in the territories of Ha- 
© nover, united himſelf to the right of the principal army, 
8 which was poſted to the eaſtward of the Fulda, not far from 
| the place where that river forms an angle in its junction 
with the Werra. In this angle ſtands the town of Munden, 
> a fortified place, in which the French had a garriſon. Full 
of confidence from this ſituation, they were under no ap- 
| prehenſion : but the generals Zaſtrow, Gilſac, 

and Waldhauſen, paſſed the Fulda in their ſight, July 23. 


ears 
Non 


ſter. 
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Fre. and under a heavy fire of their cannon. The 

gine, corps of the two former officers poſſeſſed themſelves of a 
ce 44 wood on the enemy's right flank. General Waldhauſen, 
ers to in the mean time, had ſeized the village of Bongevert, 
min which enabled him to keep the garrifon of Munden in 
ds of check, and gave him alfo an opportunity, whenever the 
ut de WS occaſion required it, of falling on the enemy's rear. 

lected The bold paffage of the Fulda, and the judgment of the 
Hom ſubſequent diſpoſitions, inſured the victory. Prince Xavier, 
cation for a good while, defended himſelf with an obſtinate reſolu- 
being tion; but finding his flank gained, he began to give way. 
ur by In this inſtant Waldhaufen, who had hitherto only watch- 
fendel ed the iſſue of the engagement, threw in his horſe upon 
e iſſue the rear, and compleated the defeat. 


red f0 General Stainville, who occupied a ſtrong entrenched 
g, an camp in the neighbourhood, ſeeing the party of the prince 
th patt of Saxony in danger of being totally cut to pieces, quitted 
1cation his intrenchments with his whole army of ten thouſand 
r whoit men, and haſtened to their relief. Prince Frederick of 


aQurt, 
1th fus 
on the 


neſs ſeized this critical opportunity, entered their camp the 
moment they had left it, and entirely deſtroyed all their 
works, In this action eleven hundred of the enemy were 


1ey g made priſoners, 
garrife The French finding their communication deſtroyed, 
eing i their army ſurrounded and haraſſed on every fide, and 
, fortif- WW without intermiſſion, were neither able to advance with a 
avenut Bi proipe&t of ſucceſs, or to retreat with any hope of ſafety. 
Deſpai- le this diftreſs they had nothing left but to call their army 
thought rom the Lower Rhine to their aſſiſtance. No time was to 
h moch be loſt. Expreſs after exprefs was ſent to haſten them. In 


to e. conſequence of theſe diſpatches, the prince of Conde ad- 


yanced by forced marches; the hereditary prince ſtuck 


Prince cloſe 


Brunſwick, attentive to this movement, with great quick= 
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cloſe to him, and kept himſelf in readineſs to fall upon his 


corps, when a favourable opportunity ſhould offer. 


In the mean time prince Ferdinand preſſed upon Soubiſe' 
army. Advantageouſly as they were ſituated, he offered 
them battle for a whole day. Rather than riſk an en. 
gagement they decamped in the night, and quitted, with. 
out an action, thoſe advantageous grounds called the height 
of Mulſingen, where they could not be attempted without 
the greateſt difficulty and hazard; and the quitting of which 
gave prince Ferdinand the moſt important advantages over 
them. 

Never were military operations puſhed with more vivaci- 
ty, whilſt the negotiation for peace was in great forward. 
neſs. The two great contending courts had opened conke- 
rences, whilit their armies were cutting one another in 
pieces: but prince Ferdinand, on that account, rather ſtraine( 
than ſlackened his efforts. He knew that the negotiation 
for peace is always much forwarded by the operations of 
the campaign, and that a ſucceſsful action often haſtens the 


| deciſion of a conteſted article. Perhaps too he was willing 


to ſhew in England, that the neceſſity of making peace 
ought not to be attributed to the circumſtances of that part 
of the war which had been committed to his care, People 
imagined they could diſcern ſomething like coldneſs towards 
this great commander in the new Britiſh miniſtry ; and that 
he, on his fide, ſeemed rather to favour that party in Eng- 
land which was for prolonging the war. 


CHEAT VL 


War in Portugal. Plan of the campaign. Mirand, Bra- 
ganz, and Chaves taken. Almeida beſie ged and taken, 
Count of La Lippe arrives in Portugal. Surprize of Ve- 
lentia d' Alcantara, by general Burgoyne. Affair of Villa 
Velba. Spaniards retire. 


HI. events of the war in Germany, though its object 

| was not more intereſting than that in Portugal, ſeem 
to rank far before the actions of the latter in dignity and 
importance. They naturally occupy the firſt place, and 
juſtify. a more minute detail in an hiſtory of military opeta- 
tions. It is in Germany that the great efforts of all the 


great powers in Europe were made from the beginning. 
| | Here 
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Here the moſt conſiderable armies were maintained ; here 
the great battles were fought ; and on this theatre the great 
commanders gave a full ſcope to their genius. Germany 
ſcems, as it were, the natural ſoil of hoſtility ; but Portu- 
gal, which had long languiſhed in a tranquil obſcurity, could 
(carce furniſh out a faint image of war. 

Of the ſtate of the military in that country we have ſpo- 
ken in a preceding chapter. The marine was not on a 
much more reſpectable footing. About fix or ſeven ſhips 
of the. line, and a very few frigates, compoſed all the naval 
force of Portugal that was fit tor ſervice; of that Portugal 


; which had formerly been one of the firſt maritime powers 


in Europe. The fortifications in that kingdom had been allo 
long negleQed, and ſcarce any of them were in a condition 


| to ſuſtain a regular ſiege. 


portugal, however, poſſeſſed ſome advantaves; but the 
were only ſuch as ſhe derived from her weakneſs. The ex- 
treme barrenneſs and poverty of the country, made it very 
difficult for an army, either of friends or enemies, to ſub- 


ſiſt in it. The badneſs of the roads, and the frequency and 


ſteepneſs of the mountains, which occupy the greateſt part 


| of that kingdom, made it no leſs difficult to advance with 


rapid marches, and to improve the advantages of the cam- 

paign with proper expedition. The nature of the countr 
alſo rendered it not unfit for that ſpecies of defence, which 
the beſt force it had was beſt qualified to make; that is, in 
the way of an irregular war, by its armed peaſantry; for the 
defiles in many places are of ſuch a nature, as to be capa- 
ble of being maintained by a ſmall and undiſciplined body, 
againſt very numerous and very regular forces. And the 
Portugueſe, from the higheſt to the loweſt, were animated 
with ſuch a ſincere and invetcrate hatred to the Spaniſh 
name, and were filled with ſo much terror at the proſpect 
ol falling a ſecond time under the government of that nati- 
on, that great hopes were entertained of their exerting 
themſelves to the utmoſt on this occaſion, and of their rou- 
ling that natural courage in which the Portugueſe are not 

deficient, | 
Theſe advantages, however, did by no means balance 
the dangers to which that kingdom was expoſed, from the 
joint hoſtility of France and Spain. All the hope of Por- 
tugal was centred in England, tor whoſe ſake, and in whoſe 
Quarrel ſhe had been drawn into this unequal conteſt. The 
greater 
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greater the weakneſs of Portugal was, the more conſpicy. 
ous were the magnanimity and reſources of Great Britain, 
who made, in the cloſe of fo expenſive and ruinous a wy, 
ſuch aſtoniſhing efforts, and who was in a condition by her 
ſtrength to prop up, at leaſt for a time, ſo very feeble a fh. 
tem. She ſent to Portugal, officers, troops, artillery, arms, 
military ſtores, proviſions, and money, every thing which 


and every thing which could ſupply that ſtrength where it 
was deficient. E 
When the Bourbon courts made war againſt Portugi, 
the declared object was to prevent Great Britain from the 
military and commercial uſe of the ports of that kingdom, 
As it was impoſſible to attain this object by naval operat. 
ons, they attempted it by military ones, and aimed their 
principal endeavours at the two great ports, to which the 
Engliſh principally reſort, Oporto and Liſbon. The poſ 
ſeſſion of theſe two objects would probably have finiſhed the 
war in their favour; the poſſeſſion of either of them would 
have given them the moſt deciſive advantages in it. 
With this view three inroads were to be made, one to 
the north, another was propoſed more to the ſouth, whill 
the third was made in the middle provinces, in order to 
ſuſtain theſe two bodies, and preſerve the communication 
between them. The reader muſt conſider this as what ap- 
pears from their deſigns, and from the ſteps they took to exe- 
cute them, to have been their general plan ; not that it was 
ever perfectly executed in all its parts, or at the ſame time, 
The firſt body which commenced hoſtilities was com- 
manded by the marquis de Sarrta. This army entered into 
the north eaſt angle of Portugal, and marched towards 
Miranda. This town, though in no good ſtate of defence, 
might have delayed them in their progreſs; but a powder 
magazine having been blown up by accident, the fortifications 
were ruined, and the Spaniards, before they had 
May 9g. raiſed their firſt battery, marched into the town 
by the breaches in the wall, 
Animated by this eaſy and fortunate ſucceſs, they pro- 
ceeded to Braganza, a conſiderable city, from whence the 
royal family of Partugal derived its ducal title. "This town 
made no greater defence than Miranda. From 
May 15. thence a detachment marched to Moncorvo, 
© which was ſurrendered in the like manner; and 
ever 


could enable the Portugueſe to exert their natural ſtrength, 
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| every thing was cleared before them to the banks of the 
Douro. A party under count O'Reilly made a 

| forced march of fourteen leagues, in two days, May 24+ 
to the city of Chaves, which was immediately 

| evacuated. By theſe ſucceſles they became maſters of al- 
| moſt the whole of the extenſive province of Tralos Montes, 
| and their progreſs ſpread a general alarm. Oporto was al- 


| red tranſports to carry off the effects of the Britiſh factory. 
| However, the body which had traverſed this province with- 
out reſiſtance, attempting to craſs the Douro, had its pro- 
greſs checked on that ſide. The peaſants, animated and 
guided by ſome Engliſh officers, and ſeizing a difficult paſs, 


| are ſaid to have been guilty of ſome cruelties to the Spani 

| priſoners who fell into their hands. Theſe cruelties were 
afterwards ſeverely retaliated upon them. Theſe people, 
| on both. ſides naturally ferocious, had not been ſufficiently 
| inured to war, to moderate its fury, and reduce it under 
laws; they bated mutually, and they gave a full ſcope to 
their hatred : they did not ſee each other as ſoldiers, but as 
enemies. 

The ſecond body of the Spaniards, which we have men- 
tioned as the connective link between the two others, en- 
tered into the province of Beira, at the villages called Val 
de Mula and Val de Coelha. They were joined by ſtrong 
detachments, amounting to almoſt the whole army in Tra- 
los Montes, and immediately laid ſiege to Almeida, which, 
though in no good order, was the ſtrongeſt and belt provi- 
ded place upon the frontiers of Portugal. Beſides, it was 
of the greateſt importance from its middle ſituation, as the 
poſſeſſion of it would greatly facilitate the operations upon 
every ſide, and would eſpecially tend to forward an attempt 
upon Liſbon, which was the capital object, towards which, 
at this time, all the endeavours of the Spaniards ſeem to 
have been directed. 

Almeida was defended with ſufficient reſolution; but its 
fate was foreſeen as ſoon as it was attempted, there being 


the no means of affording relief to any of the places 

own beſieged. It ſurrendered, however, upon terms Aug.25. 
rom bonourable to the garriſon. 

vo, The Spaniards, having made themſelves maſters of this 


Place, overſpread the whole territory of Caſtle Branco, a 
| principal 


| moſt given up as loſt ; and the admiralty of England prepa- 


| repulſed and drove them back to Torre de Moncorvo. — 
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principal diſtrict of the province of Beira, making their way 
to the ſouthward, until they approached the banks of the 
Tagus. During the whole of their progreſs, and indeed 
during the whole campaign, the allied troops of Great Bri. 
tain and Portugal had nothing that could be called a body 
of an army in the field, and they could not think of oppo. 
ſing the enemy in a pitched battle. All that could be done 
was by the defence of paſſes, by ſkirmiſh, and by (ur. 
rize. é 

F By this time the count of la Lippe Buckeburg had arri. 
ved in Portugal. Lord Tyrawly, who had been ſent, at 
the deſire of the court of Liſbon, thither before the break. 
ing out of the war, being diſguſted by the behaviour of 
ſome perſons at court, and much diſappointed in his expec. 
tations of the exertion they had promiſed to make of their 
own force, and even of the uſe they had made of the ſuc. 
cours from England, had been recalled very early in the 
campaign, and probably not contrary to his own inclina- 
tion. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the joy which filled the whole 
nation at the arrival of ſo celebrated an officer as the count 
la Lippe to their aſſiſtance. More unanimity was now ex- 
pected, as the count had nothing to complain of, and came 
an entire ſtranger to all the ſubje&s of debate, which had 
hitherto exiſted between the Britiſh general and the court 
of Liſbon. | 

That army, which we have mentioned as the third corps 
deſtined for the invaſion of Portugal, aſſembled on the 
frontiers of Eſtremadura, with an intention of penetrating 
into the province of Alentejo. Had this third body been 
joined to the others already in Portugal, it would probably 
have formed ſuch an army as might, in ſpight of any ob- 
ſtruction, have forced its way to Liſbon: had it acted ſe- 
parately, it might have greatly diſtracted the defence, [0's 
to enable ſome other body to penetrate to that city. It ws 
neceſſary to prevent, if poſſible, their entrance into Portu- 
gal; ſince their mere entrance would have been almoſt equal, 
in its conſequences, to a victory on their ſide. 

The count la Lippe, therefore, formed a deſign of at- 
tacking an advanced body of the Spaniards which lay on 
their frontiers, in a town called Valentia de Alcantara, 26 


he heard that they had there amaſſed conſiderable mag?- 
zines 
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zines. The conduct of this important enterprize was com- 
mitted to brigadier general Burgoyne. 
This gallant and able officer, though at a diſtance of ſive 
days march, and in ſpite of all the diſappointments and 
obſtructions to which lervices of this kind are fo liable, when 
they cannot be executed immediately; yet effect- 
ed a complete ſurprize on the town of Valentia Aug. 27. 
de Alcantara; took the general, who was to have 
commanded in the intended invaſion, one colonel, two 
captains, and ſeventeen ſubaltern officers. One of the beſt 
regiments in the Spaniſh ſervice was entirely deſtroyed. 
Although they were diſappointed in their expectations of 
finding magazines in this place, the effect of this well-con- 
ducted enterprize was not loſt, The taking of this general 
was probably the cauſe which prevented the Spaniards from 
entering into the province of Alentejo. This ſeemed to 
have been for ſome time the deſtination not only of that par- 
ticular body, but alſo the great obje& of the Spaniſh army, 
which had hitherto aQed in Beira. The former of theſe 
provinces 15 a plain, open, fertile country, where their 
cavalry, in which conſiſted the chief of their army, and in 


nt which lay their moſt marked ſuperiority, may have acted, 
N | | | 

and acted deciſively; whereas the latter was a rough moun- 
* tainous region, in which the horſe were ſubſiſted with dif- 


ficulty, and could be of little ſervice. To prevent, there- 
fore, the entry. of the Bourbon army from any quarter, into 
Alentejo, ſeemed to be the great and ſingle object of the 
campaign on our fide, General Burgoyne, by his expedi- 
tion into the Spaniſh territories, had already prevented it on 
one part; and the vigilance and activity of the ſame officer 
wm had no ſmall ſhare in preventing it alſo on the other. 


vy That part of the Bourbon army, which acted in the ter- 
* ntory of Caſtel Branco, had made themſelves maſters of 
I ſeveral important paſſes, which they obliged ſome bodies of 
oy the Portugueſe to abandon. They attacked the-rear of the 
dw: combined army, which was paſſing the river Alveito, with 
the appearance of a retreat; but, in reality, with a view 


to draw them inſenſibly into the mountainous trats: here 
they were repulſed with loſs ; but ſtil] they continued maſters 

$ of the country; and nothing remained but the paſſes of the 
& Tagus, to enable them to take up their quarters in Alentejo. 


25 p . . 
a. 3 Burgoyne, who was poſted with an intention to obſtruct 
ay. them in their paſſage, lay in the neighbourhood, and within 


n View 
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view of a detached camp, compoſed of a conſiderable bod 
of the enemy's cavalry, which lay near a village calle 
Villa Velha. As he obſerved that the enemy kept no ven 
ſoldiery guard in this poſt, and were uncovered both on 
their rear and their flanks, he conceived a deſign of falling 
on them by ſurprize. He confided the execution of thy 

deſign to colonel Lee, who turned their camp, fel 
OR. 6. upon their rear in the night, made a conſiderable 

ſlaughter, diſperſed the whole party, deſtroyed 
their magazines, and returned with ſcarce any loſs. Bur 
goyne, in the mean time, ſupported him by a feint attack i 
another quarter, which prevented the enemy's being re. 
lieved from the adjacent poſts. 

This advantage, being obtained in a critical moment, wy 
attended with important conſequences, The ſeaſon was noy 
far advanced; immenſe rains fell at this time; the roads 
were deſtroyed; the country became impraQiicable ; and the 
Spariards, having ſeized no advanced poſts in which they 
could maintain themſelves during the winter, and being ei. 
pecially unprovided with magazines for the ſupport of thei 
horſe, every where fell back to the frontiers of Spain, where 
their ſupplies were at hand, and where they were not liabe 
to be haraſſed by the efforts of the combined army. 

In this manner Portugal was ſaved, at leaſt for that cam- 
paign, by the wiſe conduct of count la Lippe, and the di- 
tinguiſhed valour of the Engliſh commanders and ſoldier): 
all that was wanting towards their deliverance was accom 
pliſhed by the ſucceſs of the Engliſh army in more diſtant 
quarters, and by the peace, in which ſo valuable and ſo ex- 
poſed an ally was not neglected. There never was probably 
ſo heavy a ſtorm of national calamity, ready to fall upon a 
unprovided people, ſo happily averted, or ſo ſpeedily blown 
over. Every thing, at the beginning of this campaign, bore 
the moſt louring and ominous aſpe& to the affairs of Great 
Britain. As it advanced, the ſky continually cleared up; 
and the fortune of no nation, towards the cloſe of it, wi 
enlivened with a more brilliant and more unclouded pro- 
perity. We ſhall now proceed in the relation of thoſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, and of the progreſs of the Engliſh arms in othe' 
parts of the world, where new ſcenes of danger and honov 
were now opened to them. 
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Vork; a draught was allo made from the garriſon ( 
Belleiſle. Theſe were reinforced by ſome troops which 
had been ſcattered among the Leeward Iſlands; fo that tie 


reputation in North America, and had received a ven 
grievous wound at the taking of Quebec, commanded thy 
land forces in this expedition. The marine was under rear. 
admiral Rodney. | 
The failure in 1759 did not diſcourage our adminiſtration 
from making Martinico the object of another attempt. The 
Engliſh fleet, after having rendezvouzed at Barbadoes, cam: 
before this iſland on the 7th of January, 1762. The troy; 
landed at a creek called Cas Navire, without the loſs « 1 
man; the fleet having been diſpoſed ſo properly, and ha. 
ing directed their fire with ſuch effect, that the enemy wx 
obliged in a ſhort time to abandon the batteries they ha 
erected to defend this inlet. 
When the landing was effected, the difficulties were {a 
from being at an end. It is true, that neither the number 
nor the quality of the enemy's regular troops in the iſland 
were very formidable. But the militia was numerous, vel 
armed, and not unqualified for ſervice in the only kind d 
war, which could be carried on in their country. Beſide, 
the whole country was a natural fortification, from th: 
number of ravines with rivulets between them, which la 
from diſtance to diſtance. Wherever theſe. grounds were 
praQticable, the French had poſted guards, and erect. d bu. 
teries. It is eaſy from hence to diſcern what obſtruction 
the progreis of an army was liable to, particularly with i: 
gard to its artillery. Theſe obſtructions were no bett 
greater than in the neighbourhood of the place, agaill 
which the firſt regular attack was propoſed. 
This town and citadel is overlooked and commanded! 
two very conſiderable eminences, called Morne Tortenſen abe 
Morne Garnier. Whilſt the enemy kept poſſeſſion of tles 
eminences, it was impoſſible to attack the town; if the 
loſt them, it would prove impoſſible to defend it. Suitabl 
to the importance of thoſe ſituations were the meaſate 
taken to render them impregnable. They were protec, 
like the other-high grounds in this iſland, with ver? derf 


ravines ; and this great natural ſtrength was improv b 
ever) 
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every contrivance of art. The Morne Tortenſon was firſt 
o be attacked. To favour this operation, a body of regular 
troops and marines were ordered to advance on the right 
| along the ſea-ſide, towards the town, in order to take the 
| :edoubts which lay in the lower grounds. A thouſand ſailors 
in flat-bottomed boats, rowed cloſe to the ſhote to afſiſt 
them. On the left, towards the country, a corps of light 
infantry, properly ſupported, was to get round the enemy's 
left ; whilſt the attack in the centre was made by the Britiſh 
grenadiers and the body of the army, under the fire of bat- 
teries, which had been erected on the oppoſite ſide with 
great labour and perſeverance; the cannon having been 
dragged upwards of three miles by the ſeamen. 
The diſpoſitions for the attack of this difficuit poſt, having 
been made with ſo much judgment, on the part of the com- 
mander, it was executed with equal ſpi it and reſolution by 
the ſoldiery. "The attack ſucceeded in every quarter. With 
irreſiſtible impetuoſity, the enemy's works were ſucceſſively 
carried, They were driven from poſt to poſt ; until our 
troops, after a ſharp ſtruggle, remained maſters. of the whole 
Morne; ſome of the enemy fled precipitately into the town, 
to the very entrance of which they were purſued. Others 
faved themſelves on the Morne Garnier, which was as ſtrong,' 
and much higher than Morne Tortenſon, and overlooked and 
commanded it. Thus far had they proceeded with ſucceſs; 
but nothing deciſive cculd be done, without the poſſeſſion of 
the other eminence, our troops being much moleſted by the 
enemy, from that ſuperior ſituation, 

t was three days before proper diſpoſitions could be made 
or driving them from this ground. W hilt theſe diſpoſitions 
were making, the enemy's whole force deſcended from the 
kill, fallied out of the town, and attacked the Engliſh in their 
advanced poſts; but they were immediately repulſed : and 
the ardour of the Britiſh troops hurrying them forward, they 
improved a defenſive advantage into an attack, paſſed the 
ravines, mingled with the enemy, ſcaled the hill, ſeized 
ine batteries, and poſted themſelves on the ſummit of Morne 
Carnier. The French regular troops eſcaped into the town. 
The militia diſperſed themſelves in the country. 

All the ſituations which commanded the town and citadel 
vere now ſecured; and the enemy waited no lon- jy 4. 
Ser, than until the batteries againſt them were com- © P 
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pleted, to capitulate, and to ſurrender this important place, 
the ſecond in the iſland. {a} 

The capital of the iſland St. Pierre, ſtill remained to he 

| reduced: 


— 2 


—W ” 


(a) General Monckton's Letter, to the Right Honourable the Eq] 
of Egremont. 


Heed-Duarters in the Iſland of Martinico, Fan. 20, 1761, 


My Lord, 
| I Have the honour to acquaint your lordſhip, that we left Ba- 
badoes the 5th inſt. anchored in St. Anne's bay in this iſland 
the 7th, the ſhips of war having ſilenced ſome batteries which the 
enemy had erected there, and where I was in hopes to have been 
able to have landed on the weſtern ſide of the bay, and to hare 
croſſed over to Port Royal bay; but the difficulties that would 
heve attended our being ſupplied with proviſions and ſtores, addet 
to the ſcarcity of freſh water in that part, made me deſiſt, | 
then thought that if I could get poſſeſſion of Pidgeon [/land, a ſe- 
cure anchorage might be had for the fleet and tranſports in Pot 
Reyal harbour. For this purpoſe, I detached two brigades of the 
army, under the command of Brigadiers Hawiland and Grant, u 
Ance Darlet, where they landed, and marched to the ground op 
poſite to the iſland ; but finding the road impaſſable for cannon, 
which were neceſſary for the reduction of that iſland, I judged i 
beft for his majeſty's ſervice, to proceed (having previouſly recon 
noitred the ſhore) and land near the Caſe des Navires; which we 
effected on the 16th, without any moleſtation, the ſhips of wa 
having ſilenced the batteries above us. 1 had forgot, my lord, lo 
mention, that with the above command, were the light infantry 
under Lieutenant Colonel Scott, who were advanced the night tht 
command remained there, and were attacked in the night, by three 
companies of grenadiers, ſome free-booters, negroes and mulat 
toes, which the enemy had paſſed over from Port Royal ; but they 
were ſo warmly received, that they retreated precipitately, lea 
ing ſome dead; and a ſerjeant and three of their grenadiers take 
priſoners, without any loſs on our ſide. 

We are now encamped upon the heights, above Caſe des Ne 
v.res; and | was in hopes, before this time, to have given yout 
lordſhip, more ſatisfactory accounts of our operations. But the 
ravines or guilies we have to paſs, are of inch depth and dificur 
ty of acceſs, and that in the face of many batteries and redoubis, 
with the whole country, as well mulattoes and negroes, as inha. 
bitants in arms, and without being able to procure any materia 

| intelligence, 
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reduced: this is alſo a place of no contemptible ſtrength ; 
and it was apprehended that the reſiſtance here, might be 


| conſiderable, if the ſtrength of the garriſon, in any degree, 


COT» 


intelligence, that I do not think it prudent to expoſe his majeſty's 
troops until I can erect batteries to cover them, which we are at 
work upon with the utmoſt expedition. 

However, my lord, I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that 
the troops continue healthy, although they have been neceſſarily 
expoſed to laying on their arms, and are in the higheſt ſpirits ; and 
I don't in the leaſt doubt, but that I ſhall be able to execute this 
principal object of his majeſty's commands, of which I ſhall give 
your lordſhip the earlieſt notice. 

It gives ine great pleaſure to acquaint your lordſhip, how much 
[ am indebted to Admiral Rad ney, for the affiſtance received from 
the fleet under his command: the utmoſt harmony has ſubſiſted 
hitherto, and I am perſuaded will continue to do ſo. 

This will be delivered to your lordſhip by Captain Walfng- 
ban, who takes home the admiral's diſpatches, | 


1 have the honour 10 be, Qc. 


ROBERT MONCKTON, 
Admiral Rodney's Letter to Mr. Cleveland, 
( 


* Caſe Navire Bay, Martinice, Jan. 19, 1762. 
IR, 7 


| Deſire you will acquaint their lordſhips, that I arrived at Bar- 
badees on the 22d of November, having parted company with 
the ſquadron under my command, in a hard gale of wind, a few 
1. after we left the channel. 
he Foudrayant, Mode ſte, and Bafiliſk, joined me the 27th, 
the Nottingham and Thunder the 1ſt of December, and the Van- 
guard, with the remainder of the ſquadron, on the gth, The 
emeraire and Aeon, with the troops from Belleiſle, arrived the 
14th of December, and Major General Monckton, with the forces 
from North America, on the 24th ; and having remained a few 
days to water the ſhips, refreſh the men, and make neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for our enterprize, we arrived off Martinico the 7th of 
January ; and on the 8th we all anchored in St. Anne's bay ; the 
ſhips I had appointed (under Sir Jamet Douglas) having — 
che forts of that coaſt ; in performing of which, we had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe the Raiſonable, as ſhe was leading in for one of 
Nnz - the 
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correſponded with that of the fortifications, and with the 
natural advantages of the country. Our troops therefore. 


vere 


mn... 


the enemy's batteries, owing to the pilot's being ignorant of a li- 
tle reef of rocks, which took her up. We have ſaved all het 
people, all her ſtores, and I hope ſoon to get all her guns. 

_ Having by the motion of the fleet and army, taken poſſeſſion of 
an excellent harbour, and ſecured a landing on the weatherns 
part of the iſland, which might be made tenable at any time, a; 
likewiſe thereby greatly alarming the enemy. 

At General Monckton's requeſt, I diſpatched Commodore Suat 
ton, with a ſquadron of ſhips, and two brigades, to the bay of 
Petite Ance, in order to take poſt there. Captain Herwey of the 
Dragon having ſilenced the battery of the Grand Ance, landed his 
marines and ſeamen, who attacked it alſo from the ſhore, and tock 
poſſeſſion of the fort ; and, on the 14th, I followed with the 
whole fleet and army, after deſtroying the enemy's batteries at &. 
Anne's bay, when (having reconnoitred the coaſt with the Gene- 
ral) we came to a reſolution, to make an attempt between Point 
Negroe and the Cas de Pilotte, which I ordered to be attacked on 
the 16th; and having very ſucceſsfully, and with little loſs 
ſilenced the batteries, I landed General Monckton with the greatel 
part of his forces by ſun-ſet ; and the whole army was on thorez 
little after day-light next morning, without the loſs of a man (the 
boats being commanded by Commodore Swanton in the centre 
Captain Shu/dham on the right wing, and Captain Herwey on the 
left) with ſuch neceſſaries as they were moſt immediately in want 
of, and had all the ſhips and tranſports anchored as much in 
ſafety, as this coaſt will admit. 

I alſo landed two battalions of marines, conſiſting of four hut- 
dred and fifty men each. 

Ihe army are now carrying on their approaches to the heights 
of Mount Grenie and Mount Tortenſon, which the enemy hate 
made as ſtrong as art can do, and from whence the general pit 
poſes to lay ſiege to Fort Reyal. | | | 

I have the happineſs to add, that the army and navy continue 
in perſect health; and carry on the ſervice with the greateſt ſpii 
and harmony, | 


General Monckton's ſecond Letter to the Earl of Egremont. 


Fort Royal in Martinico, Feb. 9, 1701 
My Lord, | 


Had the honour of writing to your lotdſhip the 2oth of Juni: 
ary, when I acquainted you that I intended to attack the ele. 
r= * | . . 4 
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were ſtill under ſome anxiety, for the final ſucceſs of their 
work, and feared, it not diſappointment, at leaſt delay. 


But the reduction of Fort Royal, had fo greatly abated the 


enemy's 


— 


— 


my in the ſtrong poſts they occupied on the oppoſite heights, and 
the Morne Tortenſon, leading to Fort Royal, as ſoon as I had 


| crected batteries (which were thought neceſſary) to aſſiſt us in the 


paſſing a very deep and wide ravine *, or gully, which ſeparated 
us from them. 

My diſpoſition for the attack being made on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, at break of day, the troops advanced under a briſk fire of our 
batteries. The grenadiers, under Brigadier Grant, firſt falling in 
with the enemy's advanced poits, began the attack: Brigadier 
Rufane on the right, with his brigade, and the marines, was to 
advance and attack the redoubts along. the coaſt; one thouſand 
ſeamen in the flat-bottomed boats, rowed us as he advanced: Lord 
Rollos brigade ſupported the grenadiers : Brigadier Walſh with his 
brigade, (ſupporting the light infantry under Lieutenant Colonel 
Scott) to attack the left of a plantation, and to endeavour to get 
round the enemy, The light infantry effected their attempt, and 
while the grenadiers were driving the enemy from poſt to poſt, 
they got upon their left, which helped to complete the event of 
the day. The enemy's works were now ſucceſſively attacked with 
the moſt irreſiſtible impetuofity, ſo that at nine o'clock we were 


in the entire poſſeſſion of all their works, and the ſtrong ground 


of Morne Tortenſon, conſiſting of many redoubts mounted with 
cannon, and advantageouſly ſituated to aſſiſt the natural ſtrength 
of the country, The enemy retired in the greateſt confuſion, to 
the town of Fort Royal, and to Morne Garnier (a ſtill higher hill 
than the Morne Tortenſon, and ſeparated from it by a deep ravine, 
covered with a very thick bruſh, and a rivulet at the bottom) from 
whence they thought they were never to be diſlodged, both from 


its 


* A large hollow made between two Hills, accaſioned by a ſud- 
den current of water, which is very frequent and rapid at the 
time of the Equinox. It is of a conjiderable depth, and not leſs 
difficult to get into than to aſcend, as it is tufted with trees, bruſh- 
wood on every fide, and in many places covered over. Theſe the 
French lined wvith infantry ; but our forces, reſolute, and de- 
termined to carry the batteries on the other ſide, let each other down, 
firſt linging their muſtets; when they got to the other fide, clam- 
bered up as faſt as poſſible, formed, and carried all before them. 
Wome were let dowwn precipitately, by the banks giving way, but 
they ſon recovered themſelves, and joined their corps. 
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encmy's confidence, that the militia deſpaired of making 
any effectual defence. The planters alſo, ſolicitous for ther 
fortunes, were apprehenſive of having their eſtates ruined, 


by 


nnn. 


its natural ſtrength, and the works and batteries they had on it, 
The lpirit ot the grenadiers in this attack was ſuch, that ſome of 
them even purſued the enemy to the bridge of the town, an 
brought off priſoners from thence. 

While this was doing on this fide, Brigadier Hawviland with hi 
brigade, two battalions of Highlanders, and a corps of light in- 
fantry (which 1 had formed from the ſeveral regiments, and given 
the command to Major Leland) had orders (trom the reported 
8 of the paſſage) to croſs the ravine a good deal to 
the left, and attack a body of the enemy who were poſted cn 


ſeveral heights oppoſite to him, and to try to get into their left, 
and by that means divide their force. Yet, although they began 
their march at two o'clock in the morning, ſuch was the difficulty 
of acceſs, though I am convinced every means were tried, that 
it was late before they effected it. 

When I found that the enemy were giving way on all fides, | 
ordered Lieutenant Colonel Scott's light infantry, 8 


rigadier Walſ'; 
brigade, and a diviſion of the grenadiers, to a plantation more to 
the left, where Brigadier Haviland was to have come down : the 
drove off ſome of the enemy poſted there; and the light infantr 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a very advantageous poſt oppoſite to Morne 
Garnier. To ſupport them, I ordered Brigadier Hawiland's cory: 
(which now had paſſed) to their right : the diviſion of | ay ey 
under Brigadier Grant, and Walſh's brigade, kept poſſeſſion of the 
upper plantation, and communicated with Haviland's corps. The 
marines, which I had taken from Brigadier Ru fane, | poſted 0 
cover the road between the two plantations. 

On the 25th, we began to erect batteries on Morne Tortenſon, 
againſt the citadel of Fort Royal, but were much annoyed on that, 
and the following day, by the enèmy from Morne Garnier. Find- 
ing that it was abſolutely neceſſary to attack this place to che left, 
where the corps of light infantry, and Brigadier Haviland's brigade 
were potted, I determined immediately to ere& batteries againl 
theſe of the enemy which annoyed us, and which might alſo cove! 
our paſſage of the ravine. 

On the 257th, about four o'clock in the evening, the enemy, 
under cover of their batteries, and with the greateſt part of their 
force, had the temerity to attack the two corps of light infantij, 
and Brigadier Haviland's brigade, in the poſts they occupied; 
but were teceived with ſuch ſteadineſs, that they were * 
ale 
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by a war too long continued, or perhaps of loſing all by 
| paſſing the opportunity of a favourable capitulation. In- 
fluenced by theſe motives, and diſheartened by the train of 
: mis- 


6 


6—— 


| ately repulſed ; and ſuch was the ardour of the troops, that they 
| aſſed the ravine with the enemy, ſeized their batteries, and took 
| polt there, being reinforced by Brigadier Malſb's brigade, and the 
diviſion of grenadiers under Brigadier Grant, who immediately on 
the attack had marched to ſupport them. Night was now come 
on; but Major Leland moving on to the left with his light infantry, 
| and finding no oppoſition, continued his rout towards the enemy's 
redoubts, which he ſoon came up to, and took poſſeſſion of, the 
enemy (except a few grenadiers, who were made priſoners) having 
abandoned them. Their troops retired into the town and citadel, 
and the militia diſperſed in the country. Brigadiers Walſh, Grant 
and Haviland, immediately moved up to ſupport the light infan- 
try : ſo that at nine o'clock at ng t, his majeity's troops were in 
poſſeſſion of this very ſtrong poſt, which entirely commanded the 
citadel, So precipitate was the enemy's flight, that they left a 


mortar loaded, and eight or nine guns unſpiked, with a quantity 


| of ammunition and proviſions. The cannon and mortar were 
turned againft the citadel in the morning. 

Having gained this advantageous — from which the enemy 
had ſo much annoyed us, and having completed two batteries on 
Morne Tertenſon, conſiſting of fourteen guns and three mortars, 
we opened them on the zoth : but — that the diſtance was 
too great, and having now Morne Capuchine in our power, not 
more than four hundred yards diſtant from the fort, as well as the 
poſſeſſion of the town, I immediately reſolved to erect batteries 
at both theſe places, the ſooner to reduce the citadel ; but for 
the eaſier conveyance of our cannon by water, I ordered Major 
Leland, with his light infantry, to take poſt on the river Monſieur, 

The enemy perceiving our deſigns, and for reaſons beſt known 
to themſelves, on the evening of the 3d inſtant, beat the cha- 
made in conſequence of which, the gate of the citadel was de- 
lvered up to his majeſty's troops the evening of the 4th, and at 
nine o'clock next morning the garriſon marched out, on the terms 
of the capitulation. It conſiſted of about eight hundred men, 


grenadiers, marines, militia, and free-booters. About one hun- 


dred and fifty of the garriſon were killed and wounded in the 
hege, The enemy might have kept us much longer, as it would 
have been abſolutely neceſſary to have made two or three breach- 
es, which muſt have taken ſome time, 
la the ſeyeral attacks, 1 am credibly informed, that the — 
ha 


— 
—— — — —— —— —¼ 
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misfortunes, which had attended the French arms here, an 
in all other parts of the world, they reſolved to hold out 


10 


— 
1 


had not leſs than one thouſand men killed, wounded, and taken 
priſoners : among the latter, ſeveral of their principal officers of 
the militia, taken the 24th. Our loſs your lordihip will fee by 
the return, You have alſo, my lord, a return of the artillery and 
ſtores taken from the enemy on the 24th and 27th of Januay, 
and in the citadel at its ſurrender on the 5th inſtant. 

cannot find words, my lord, to render that ample juſtice due 
to the true valour and perſevering ardour of his majelty's troops, 
which I have the honour to command. The difficulties they had 
to encounter in the attack of an enemy, poſſeſſed of every adyan- 
tage that art or nature could give them, were great. Their per- 
feverance, in ſurmounting theſe obſtables, furniſhes a noble ei- 
ample of Britiſh ſpirit. 

The Brigadiers Hawiland, Grant, Rufane, Lord Rollo, and 
Walſh, and all the officers in general, deſerve the higheſt ap- 
plauſe for their animated and ſoldierlike conduct. 

The grenadiers of the army, in three diviſions, headed by the 
Lieutenant Colonels Fletcher, Maſſy, and Vaughan, and the ligut 
mfantry and rangers, in three bodies, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott, Major Leland, and Captain Kennedy, particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, the warmeſt part of the ſervice having 
fallen to their lot. 

M. Ja Touche the Governor General, after leaving a garriion in 
Fort Royal, retired with the remains of his grenadiers, and is now, 
as I am informed, at St. Pierre. We have not as yet had the lealt 
correſpondence together, nor has he ſo much as ſent to enquire 
after his killed, wounded, and priſoners. 

Immediately upon the fort ſurrendering, the Admiral and I re- 
ceived a deputation from moſt of the quarters of the iſland, deſu- 
ing likewiſe to capitulate, M. /a Touche having refuſed them to 
enter into any terms. On the 7th inſtant we agreed upon the ca- 
pitulations, to which we have every day ſome of the other quat- 
ters of the iſland acceding. St. Pierre, and the neighbouring 
quarters, are the only ones which hold out, owing to the preſence 
of M. Ja Touche; but thould they not come in, in a day or two, 
which I am told J may expect every hour, I purpoſe moving that 
way, and do not the leaſt doubt buz that I ſhall ſoon reduce them 
to reatin. 

On the 7th inſtant, Pidgeon Iland, one of the defences of this 
harbour, furrendered by ſummons on the ſame terms of the cla- 
del, (cannon excepted.) 

Your 


ww 
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no longer; and General Monckton, juſt as he was | 
ready to embark, ſor the reduction of St. Pierre, Feb. 12. i 
wastortunately prevented by the arrival of deputies, 

who 


anor_— 


Your lordihip may look upon the capitulation for the iſland as 
fixed, the Admiral and myſelf being reſolved not to make the leaſt 
alteration. "The other quarters mult accede to it. 

We hope both the capitulations will receive his majeſty's appio- 
bation, as it has been our earneſt ſtudy to obtain, on our part, 
every advantage to the nation, that could accrue from the conqueſt 
of this iſland. | | 

The day after the affair of the 27th, learning from one of my 
parties that M. Nadau Deutruil, late the French governor of the 
iſland of Guadaloupe,. was at a houſe about two leagues from my 
quarters, I-thought it neceſſary to ſend, and bring him in, and he 
is now with nie a priſoner, I purpoſe ſending him to France by 
ſome opportunity that may offer hereafter. The French troops 
are all aboard, and will ſoon fail for France according to the | 
capitulation. 

have given orders ſor the repair of the citadel, and for every 
neceſſary work. The inhabitants, who had all quitted their 
houſes, and retired to the heights, are now returning to them; and 
as ſoon as I have fixed the inhabitants of St. Pierre, I ſhall purſue 
the other parts of his majeſty's inſtructions. 

[ muſt repeat to your lordihip the harmony that ſubſiſts between 
the fleet and army, and the cordial aſſiſtance we have received 
from Admiral Rodney, in every part of the operations where his 
aid could be uſetul. 

This will be delivered to your lordſhip by Major Gates, one 
of my aid-de-camps, who will inform your lordihip of any par- 
ticulars you may deſire to know. I mul} beg leave to recommend 
him to his majeſty's favour, as a very deſerving officer, and who 
has now ſerved upwards of twelve years in America with much 
credit, 

I have the hanour to be, Fc. 


— 


Rear Admiral Rodney's ſecond Letter to Mr. Cleveland. 
Fort Royal Bay, Martinico, Feb. 10, 1762. 


IN CE my letter of the 19th of January, ſent expreſs by 
Captain Malſingbam, acquainting their Jordihips.. with my 
alival and landing the army at Caſe Nawire ; I have the honour 
to 
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who came to capitulate for the ſurrender of that place, an 
of the whole iſland. 
The ſurrender of Martinico, which was the ſeat of the 


lupericr 


— 


nn. 


to congratulate them on the ſurrender of the molt important citz. 
del of Fort Royal, and Pidgeon Iſland ; which has given his ny. 
jeſty's forces poſſeſſion of the nobleſt and beſt harbour in theſe 
parts of the Weſt Indies. 

The almoſt infurmountable difficulties the troops had to 
ſtruggle with, and the ſurprizing ſtrength of the country, improved 
by all that art could add, will be beſt explained by Genera 
Monckton. But this I muſt fay, in juſtice to thoſe I have the 
honour to command, that the intrepidity and gallant behaviour 
of the officers and troops employed on this expedition, could be 
equalled only by the eager and chearful activity of the officers and 
ſeamen ; who contributed every thing in their power towards the 
reduction of the place, and made no difficulties in tranſporting 
numbers of the heavieſt mortars, and ſhips cannon, up the ſteepeſ 
mountains, at a very conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, and actoſi 
the enemy's line of fire. 

I have the pleaſure to acquaint their lordſhips, that we hare 
taken, in this port, fourteen of the enemy's bett privateers ; and 
many more which are in the other ports of the iſland, will be 
immediately delivered into my hands, agreeable to the capitulation 
of the inhabitants: and for all further particulars, I muſt refer 
their lordſhips to Captain Darby, who is charged with theſe di- 
patches. | 

It gives me the ſincereſt ſatisfaction, that I can aſſure their 
lordſhips, the moſt perfect harmony has ſubſiſted between the 
navy and army, each vying (in the molt friendly manner) which 
ſhould ſerve his majefty and their country beſt. 


General Monckton's third Letter, dated St. Peter's, Martinic, 
February 27, 1762. 


My Lord, | 
I Had the honour of writing to your lordſhip the gth inſt. from 
Fort Royal, which went by my aid-de-camp, Major Gates, 
who failed from thence in his majeſty's ſhip Nightingale, on the 
toth inſt, a duplicate of that letter I now incloſe. 

Juſt when I was about to embark for the reduction of St. Peter's, 
two deputies arrived at Fort Royal on the 12th inft. offering terms 
of capitulation for the whole iſland, on the part of M. La Vaſa 
Delatouche, the Governor-General on the 13th. They * 
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ſuperior government, the principal mart of trade, and the 


| centre of all the French force in the Caribbees, naturally 
| drew on the ſurrender of all the dependent iſlands. Gra- 


nada, 


_— 


the Admiral's and my anſwers, to their - propoſals, which they 


| carried to St. Peter's ; and on the 14th returned with the capitu- 


lation ſigned. In conſequence of which, I left Fort Royal on the 
15th, with the grenadiers of the army, and the ſecond brigade ; 
and on the following day took poſſeſſion of this large and opulent 
town, with all the poſts in the neighbourhood. The enemy 
marched out about three hundred and twenty grenadiers, who are 
embarked, and will fail immediately for France, M. Le Vaſſor 
Delatouche, the Governor-Geneial, M. Rouille, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and the ſtaff, will ſhottly follow. 

Incloſed I ſend your lordthip a copy of the capitulation for the 
iſland, which we humbly hope will meet with his majeſty's ap- 
probation. Commodore Swanton is now off the Grenades with a 
{quadron of men of war; and I propoſe ſending immediately 
Brigadier Walſh with the 5th brigade, and the corps of light in- 
fantry under Lieutenant Colonel Scott, in order to reduce that 
and the other iſlands. I have undoubted intelligence, that the 
number of white men in the Grenades do not exceed five hun- 
dred ; and in the other iſlands not quite ſo many. | 

J ſhould have proceeded upon this ſervice myſelf, had I not 


| thought it of more conſequence, for his majeſty's ſervice, my re- 


maining here at this critical time, when, by what we can learn, a 


| rupture with Spain may be daily expected; and here I am alſo 
| at hand to ſettle many material affairs relative to the ſecurity of 
| this conqueſt, 


Indeed, I have good reaſon to believe, that Brigadier Walfb 
will meet with very little obſtruction in his operations. However, 


| ſhould he not immediately ſucceed, I ſhall move that way with 
| 2 larger force, and make no doubt to compel them to a ſpeedy 


ſurrender, 

It was not my intention to have ſent home an expreſs, until I 
could have informed your lordſhip of the reduction of the other 
But as this 
Iſland is now completely reduced to his majeſty's obedience, I was 
apprehenſive that a delay, in ſignifying this interefting event, might 
be attended with ſome bad conſequences at this critical juncture. 
therefore ſend this by my aid-de-camp, Captain Ricaut, who 
can inform your lordſhip, of any particulars you may deſire ro 
know ; and I beg leave to recommend him to your lordſhip's 
countenance, as a very deſerving and good officer. A 

| 8 
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nada, a fertile iſland, and poſſeſſed of ſome good harbour, 
was given up without oppoſition. St. Lucia, and St, Vi. 
cent, the right to which had ſo long been objects of con. 


temtion 


— 


—— ce 


As it was neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice, immediately to fj 
ſome civil employments here, I have, accordingly, appoint 
proper perſons to act until his majeſty's pleaſure be known. 

Your lordſhip has, herewith, a return of the artillery, and wr. 
like ſtores, found in the town, the Reduit, and the other differ 
ent poſts. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


R. MONCK ION 


Admiral Rodney's third Letter, dated St. Pierre's Road, Martinic, 
February 28, 1762, 


INCE my diſpatches of the 1oth inſtant, by Captain Dara 
acquainting their lordſhips with the ſurrender of Fort Royal 
and the capitulation of the greateſt part of the inhabitants, 
have the additional pleaſure to congratulate their lordſhips, on the 
conquelt of the whole iſland of Martinico ; M. Delatouche, hu. 
ing thought proper to ſend his brother on board the Marlborough, 
with articles of capitulation, juſt in time to fave the town of &. 
Pierre from deſtruction ; a copy 'of which capitulation, I have the 
honour to incloſe. 
As this great iſland is now entirely ſubjected, to his majelty" 
obedience, I can only repcat, in this public manner, my entice 
approbation, of the conduct of all the officers and ſeamen, ot that 
part of his majeſty's fleet, which J have the honour to commanc, 
all having exerted themſelves, in their proper ſtations, with an o- 
der and reſolution becoming Britiſh ſeamen, 

Immediately on the ſurrender of St. Pierre, I diſpatched Com. 
modore Swanton, with a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips, to Joi 
thoſe already before the iſland of Granada, and block up that 
port as cloſe as poſlible: The iſlands of St. Vincent, and &. 
Lucia are likewiſe very cloſely blockaded ; and I make not the 
leaſt doubt, but that all the Caribbee iſlands will, in a very ſha 
time, be ſubjected to his majeſty. ; 
On the 4th inſtant, Captain Ourry, of his majeſty's ſhip the 
Aeon, cruizing off Tobago, ſell in with and took a large Spar 
regiſter ſhip, laden with cannon, powder, ſmall arms, and ovr 
nance ſtores, bound to Laquira. 
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| tention between the two nations, followed its example. The 
| Engliſh were now the ſole and undiſturbed poſſeſſors of all 
the Caribbees, and held that chain of innumerable iſlands 
E which forms an immenſe bow, extending from the eaſtern 
point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the continent of South Ame- 
rica, And though ſome of theſe iſlands are barren, none 
of them very large, and not many of them well inhabited, 
they boaſt more trade than falls to the lot of many reſpeQ- 
able kingdoms. 

| The time, in which Martinico was reduced, was a cir- 
cumſtance of almoſt as much conſequence as the reduction 
E itſelf; for the war againſt Spain having been declared in the 
beginning of the year, it became adviſable to ſtrike early 
ſuch an effective blow againſt that nation as might incline 
them to a ſpeedy peace, or might influence the fortune 
of the whole war, if, contrary to our withes, the war ſhould 
continue. It was, on this plan, neceſſary to employ a very 
great force, and, of courſe, to call away a very conſiderable 
part of that which had been employed at Martinico, whilſt 
the ſcaſon permitted them to act. 

When the Britiia adminiſtration determined to tranſ- 
fer the war into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, with great judg- 
ment they fixed their eyes at once upon the capital ob- 
ect (a): and reſolved to commence their operations where 
others 
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dniral Rodney's fourth Letter, dated St. Pierre's Riad, Marti- 
nico, March 1, 1762. 


| Have this moment received an expreſs from Captain Harwey, 
4 Com- that the iſland of St. Lucia is ſurrendered at diicretion, 

to join 
up that 
and dt. 


not the 
ry ſhott 


(a) As the merit of projecting this expedition has been variouſly 
lated, the following particulars may not be improperly given 
ere. Admiral Knowles on his return from Jamaica, in 1756, 
uR an opportunity of viſiting the Havannah, and inſpecting its 
rtifications, of which he made plans, and other material obſer- 
ations ; theſe, at the requeſt of the duke of Cumberland, were laid 
efore him for his inſpection. who knowing the merit of the admi- 
al as an engineer, conſulted him on the moſt probable means of put- 
Ing them into execution; theſe bis royal highneſs formed into a 


ular plan for execution, which he ſent to the miniſtry, who 
Oo held 
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others of leſs ability would have choſen to conclude them. 
In an attack upon ſubordinate places, the conqueſt wou 
not have been much more certain; when obtained, i 
would be far from deciſive; and a failure would have hee 
fatal, as it would include a loſs of reputation. The failux 
of an armament in a ſubordinate attack is a bad prepar;. 
tive for a greater attempt. The plan, therefore, of the 
war of 1740 in the Spaniſh Indies, in which we begar 
with Porto Bello, and ſo proceeded to Carthagena, &, 
was mean, becauſe the ſucceſs in one of theſe attempt 
did nothing towards inſuring ſucceſs in the other; and if 
we had ſucceeded in both attempts, our advantage woulf 
have had but little influence on a third. But the plan df 
the war, juſt now concluded, was great and juſt ; becauie 
we began with the Havannah, in which the whole trad 
and navigation of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies centre, and with. 
out which it cannot be carried on. Ii we ſhould acquicke 
in this conqueſt, this conqueſt alone would almoſt ha 
finiſhed the war; becauſe it would have utterly intercepied 
the enemy's reſources. If we choſe to purſue our adm. 
tage, it expoſed the whole Spaniſh America. 


held them under conſideration for ſome time; however, this fn 
abas diſapproved of by lord Anſon, then firſt lord of the Admiral! 
evho formed another, which was carried into execution; bit « 
his royal highneſs had very early intereſted himſelf in the exit 
tion, the appointing of a commander of the land forces was {ft 
him, which naturally fell on the earl of Albemarle, wwhin be tu 
in a manner tutored from his earlieſt years. 
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CHAP. YM 


Commanders in the expedition againſt the Havannab. Fleet 
ſails from Portſmouth. Paſſage through the «ld ſireights 
of Bahama. Town and harbour of the Havannah deſcribed. 
Troops land. Diſpoſition of the troops. Siege of Fort Mo- 
ro. Captain Harvey cannonades the Moro, Engliſh battery 
fired. Diſtreſs of the Engliſh forces. Succours arrive 
from North America. A ſally. The fort flormed. Ope- 
rations againſt the town, The Havannah ſurrenders. Ad- 
vantages of this acquiſition, 


T being determined to commence with this enterprize, 
ſuch commanders were to be choſen, as could be ſafely 
intruſted with the conduct of an undertaking ſo weighty, 
and on the ſucceſs of which ſo much depended. Lord Al- 
bemarle, the friend and diſciple of the duke of Cumberland, 
commanded the land forces. Admiral Pococke, who having 


contributed by his valour towards that ſovereignty which 
Ibis country had obtained in the Eaſt Indies, was now choſen 
ſo extend its empire and its honour in the weft. 


They failed from Portſmouth on the 5th of March, the 


Way on which the Grenades were ſurrendered. A fleet had 


ailed from Martinico under the command of that ſpirited 
and intelligent officer, Sir James Douglas, in order to rein- 
orce them, The ſquadrons very happily met, without de- 
ay or diſperſion, at Cape Nichola, the north-weſt point of 
liſpaniola, on the 27th of May. After this junQtion, the 
Irmament amounted to nineteen ſhips of the line; eighteen 
mall veſſels of war; and near one hundred and fifty tranſ- 


Ports, which conveyed about ten thouſand land forces. A 


Jupply of four thouſand had been ordered from New York, 
nd was expected to join them very near as early as they 
ould be ſuppoſed able to commence their operations. 

There were two choices before the admiral for his courſe 

0 the Havannah. The firſt and moſt obvious was the com- 
non way, to keep to the ſouth of Cuba, and fall into the 
pack of the galleons. But this, though by much the ſafeſt, 
would prove by far the moſt tedious paſſage; and delays, 
bove all things, were to be avoided, as the ſucceſs of the 
hole enterpriſe would probably depend upon its being in 

rwardneſs before the hurricane ſeaſon came on. He there- 
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fore reſolved to run along the northern ſhore of that iſland 
purſuing his career from eaſt to weſt through a narrow pi 
ſage, not leſs than ſeven hundred miles in length, called the 
old ſtreights of Bahama. 

This paſſage, through almoſt the whole of its extent, j 
bounded on the right and left by the moſt dangerous ſard 
and ſhoals, which render the navigation ſo hazardous, that 
it has uſually been avoided by ſingle and ſmall veſcch. 
There was no pilot in the fleet whoſe experience could be 
depended on to conduct them ſafely through it. The ad. 
miral, however, determined on this paſſage; and being pre. 
vided with a good chart of lord Anſon's, he reſolved to tru 
to his own ſagacity, conduct, and vigilance, to carry ſaſch 
through thoſe ſtreights a fleet of near two hundred ſail, & 
bold an attempt had never been made; but every precaution 
was taken to guard this boldneſs from the imputation of te. 
merity. A veſſel was ſent to reconnoitre the paſſage, and, 
when returned, was ordered to take the lead; ſome trigats 
followed; ſloops and boats were ſtationed on the right and 
left on the ſhallows, with well adapted ſignals both tor th 
day and the night. The fleet moved in ſeven diviſiens 
And being favoured with pleaſant weather, and ſecured by 
the admirable diſpoſitions which were made, they, without 
the ſmalleſt loſs or interruption, got clear thro? this perilo 
paſſage on the 5th of June, having entered it on the 270 
of May. 

The Havannah, the object of their long voyage, and 
ſo many anxious hopes and fears, was now before them, 
This place is not denominated the capital of Cuba; St. Jag 
ſituated at the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, has that title: 
but the Havannah, though the ſecond in rank, is the fil 
in wealth, ſize, and importance. The harbour, upon whiciit 


ſtands, is, in every reſpect, one of the beſt in the Welt h- n 
dies, and perhaps in the world. It is entered by a narron 1 
paſſage, upwards of half a mile in length, which afterwards , 

a 


expands into a large baſon, forming three cul de ſacs; (i 
and is ſufficient, in extent and depth, to contain a thouſand 
ſail of the largeſt ſhips, having almoſt throughout ſix fathn 
water, and being perfectly covered from every wind. I 
this bay the rich fleets from the ſeveral parts of the Spani 


(a) Deep Bays. 
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land, Weſt Indies, called the Galleons and the Flota, aſſemble, 
pal. before they finally ſet out on their voyage for Europe. 
d the This circumitance has rendered the Havannah one of 


the moſt opulent, flouriſhing, and populous cities in this 
part of the world. Great care was taken to fortify and ſe- 


it, is 
0 . . = 
cure a place, which, by being the centre of fo rich a com- 


ſandz 


that merce, would naturally become the faireſt mark for the at- 
elek. empts of an enemy. The narrow entrance into this har- 
1d be bour is ſecured on one fide by a very ſtrong fort, called the 
e 2d. Moro, (C) built upon a projecting point of land: on the 
p. Wether, it is defended by a fort called the Puntal, D) which 


joins the town. The town itſelf, which is ſituated to the 
weſtward of the entrance of the harbour, and oppoſite to 
the Moro fort, 1s ſurrounded by a good rampart, (AA) 
flanked with baſtions, and covered with a ditch. 

The Spaniards, who had been for ſome time preparing 


) truſt 
ſatel 
. 80 
4ution 
of te. 


, 2nd, bor war, had formed a conſiderable navy in the Weſt Indies: 
rica: his cet, (q) which was near twenty fail, moſtly of the line, 
ht and lay at this time in the baſon of the Havannah; but they had 


or the 
71Hons 
red by 
v\thout 
Eeriious 
e 27th 


not, when our armament appeared before the port, received, 
it ſeems, any authentic account from their court, concerning 
the commencement of hoſtilities between the two nations, 
Whether the Spaniards were rendered inactive by the 
want of inſtructions, whether all their ſhips were not in 
fighting condition, or whatever elſe was the cauſe, this 
fleet lay quiet in the harbour. If ſome of the above rea- 
ſons did not oppoſe, it may be very rationally ſuppoſed, that 
their beſt part would have been to come out, and fight our 
(quadron. They were not very far from an equality; and 
it title: though the iſſue of a battle might have proved unfavoura- 
he fit ble to them, yet a battle tolerably maintained would have 
vhich it much diſabled our armament, and perhaps have been a 
Veſt li- means of preventing the ſucceſs of the whole enterprize. 
narro Wh The loſs of their fleet in this way might poſſibly have ſaved 


and d 
them. 


t. Jag 


erwarte city; but the city once taken, nothing could poſſibly 
cs; ve the fleet. It is true, they much truſted, and not wholly 
houſandivithout reaſon, to the ſtrength of the place, and to thoſe 
fathonÞConiſhing difficulties which attend any military operation, 
ind. Echt is drawn out to length in this unhealthy climate. In 
Spanier reſpects, they were very far from being deficient in 


Wel proper meaſures for their defence. They made a ſtrong 
boom (p) acroſs the mouth of the harbour; and almoſt the 
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only uſe they made of their ſhipping, in the defence of the 
lace, was to ſink three of them (n) behind this boom. 

When all things were in readineſs for landing, the admi. 
ral, with a great part of the fleet, bore away to the well. 
ward, (s) in order to draw the enemy's attention from the 
true object, and made a feint, as if he intended to land up- 
on that ſide; while commodore Keppel and captain [ar. 
vey, commanding a detachment of the ſquadron, approach. 
| ed the ſhore to the eaſtward (t) of the harbour, 
June 7. and effected a landing there in the utmoſt order, 

without any oppoſition, having previouſly ſilenced 
a ſmall fort, (F) which might have given ſome diſturb- 
ance. 

The principal body of the army was deſtined to act upon 
this ſide. It was divided into two corps; one of which was 
advanced a conſiderable way in the country, towards the 
ſouth-eaſt of the harbour, in order to cover the ſiege, and 
to ſecure our parties employed in watering and procuring 
proviſions. This corps was commanded by general Elliot, 
The other was immediately occupied in the attack on Fort 
Moro, (w) to the reduction of which the efforts of the En- 
gliſh were principally directed, as the Moro commanded 
the town, and the entrance of the harbour. This attack 
was conducted by general Keppel. To make a diverſionin 
favour of this grand operation, a detachment, under colonel 
How, was encamped to the weſtward of the town, This 
body cut off the communication between the town and the 
country, and kept the enemy's attention divided, Such was 
the diſpoſition, and it was impoſſible to make a better, of 
the land forces during the whole ſiege. (a) * 

e 


— 


Ca Explanation of the Plan of the ſiege of the HAVANNA, 
drawn by an officer on the ſpot, Auguſt 15, 1762. 


AA Extent of the wall. References to the PLAN. 
B The Land Gate, a Where his majeſiy's troops fir 
C Marr Caſtle. landed June 7, 1762. 

D Punta Fort. b The march of the army inne- 
E The Fort, or Governor's Hau ſe. diately after landing. 

F Fort Cojimar, c His majeſty's ſhip Drag" 
G Fort Chorera. againſt Cojimar. 

H The Caſtle of Bocanaa. d Where the army firſt encamped, 
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The hardſhips which the Engliſh army ſuſtained, in car- 


rying on the ſiege of the Moro, are almoſt inexpreſſible: 
the carth was every where ſo thin, that it was with great 
dificulty they could cover themſelves in their approaches. 
There was no ſpring or river near them; it was neceſſary 
to bring water from a great ditance; and fo precarious and 
ſcanty was this {upply, that they were obliged to have re- 
courie to water from the ſhips. Roads for communication 
were to be cut through thick woods; the artillery was to be 
dragged for a vaſt way over a rough rocky ſhore. Several 
dropped down dead with heat, thirſt, and fatigue. But 
ſuch was the reſolution of our people, ſuch the happy and 
perfect nyanimity which ſubſiſted between the land and the 
ſea ſervices, that no difficulties, no hardſhips, ſlackened for 
a moment the operations againſt this important, ſtrong, 
and well defended place. Batteries were, in ſpight of all 
cfnculties, raiſed againſt the Moro, and along the hill upon 
which this fort ſtands, in order to drive the enemy's ſhips 
deeper into the harbour, and tnus to prevent them from 
moleſting our approaches. 

The enemy's fire, and that of the beſiegers, was for a 
long time pretty near on an equality, and it was kept up 
with great vivacity on both ſides. The Spaniards in the 
fort communicated with the town, from which they were 
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ſunk at the entrance of the 


e Mere the cannon and ſlores 
harbour. 


were landed. 


f The batteries againſt the Moro. 
g The Dragon, Cambridge, and 
Marlborough, againſt the Mo- 


r0, 

h The bombs againſt the Puntal. 

i His majefty's ſhip Belleiſſe, 
againſt Chorera fort. 

k The batteries on the cveſt- ſide 
apainſt the Puntal. 

| The batteries on the Cavannes 
bill. 

m The hoetzers againſt the ſhip- 
ping. 

n The Neptune of 70, Aſia of 
64, and Europa of 60 guns, 


O0 04 


o One Company's ſhip over ſet. 

p The chain and bomb. 

q The Spaniſh Admiral and fleet. 

r Two ſhips on the flocks. 

s Sir George Pococke, with the 
men of war and tranſports. 

t Commodore Keppel, with the 


men of war and tranſports. 


u Camp at the water-mills. 


w The beſieging camps. 

x Fortified houſes. 
Head-quarters. 

2 A merchant ſhip firuck with 
lightning, which blew up, 


recruited 
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recruited and ſupylied z they did not rely ſolely 
June 29. on their works; they made a ſally with ſufficient 

reſolution, and a conſiderable force, but with lit. 
tle ſucceſs. They were obliged to retire, with a loſs cf 
two or three hundred men left dead on the ſpot. 

Vhilſ: theſe works were thus vigorouſly puſhed on ſhore, 
the navy, not contented with the great aſſiſtance which 
they had before lent to every part of the land ſervice, re- 
ſolved to try ſomething further, and which was more di- 
realy within their own province, towards the reduction of 
the Moro. Accordingly, the day the batteries on ſhore 
were opened, three of their greateſt ſhips, (g) the Dragon, 
the Car ridge, and the Marlborough, under the condu& 

af captain Harvey, laid their broadſides againſt the 
July 1. fort, and began a terrible fire, which was returned 

with great obſtinacy. This firing, one of the warm- 
eſt ever ſeen, continued for ſeven hours, without intermiſ. 
ſion. But in this cannonade the Moro, which was ſituated 
upon a very high and ſteep rock, had great advantages over 
the ſhips, and was proof againſt all their efforts. Beſides, 
the fire from the oppoſite fort of Puntal, and the batteries 
of the town, galled them extremely. Inſomuch that, in 
order to ſave the ſhips from abſolute deſtruQtion, they were 
obliged, at length, tho? unwilling, to bring them all off, 
Even this retreat was not effected without difficulty, as the 
ſhips were very much ſhattered in this long and unequal 
conteſt. 'They had one hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded ; and one of the captains, captain Gooſtrey of the 
Marlborough, a brave and experienced officer, was alſo 
killed. The captains Harvey and Eurnet gained, with bet. 
ter fortune, an equal honour, by their firm and intrepid be- 
haviour throughout the whole operation. 

Tais bold attempt, though it had very little effect upon 
the works on that ſide of the fort which the ſhips attacked, 
was nevertheleſs of conſiderable ſervice. 'The enemy's at- 
tention being diverted to that ſide, the other was a good 
deal neglected: our fire was poured in the mean time with 
redoubled fury from the batteries; it became much ſuperior 
to that of the enemy, and did no ſmall damage to their 
works. But the moment the Spaniards were releaſed from 
their attention to our men of war, they returned again to 
the eaſtward face of the fort: their defence was revived 
with as much vigour as before; on both ſides a conſtant ” 

remittc 
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remitted fire was kept up, with a fierce emulation, for ſeve- 
ral days. It now became evident, that the reduQion of 
this fortreſs was to be a work of time. Never, from the 
beginning of the war, had the Engliſh valour been ſo well 
matched. Here was at length an adverſary worthy of our 
arms, and our whole military ſkill and ſpirit was put to the 
ſcyereſt trial. 

In the midſt of this ſharp- and doubtful contention, the 
capital battery againſt the fort unfortunately took 
fre; and being chiefly conſtrued of timber and July 3. 
faſcines dried by the intenſe heats and continual 
cannonade, the flames ſoon got ahead, and became too 
powerful for oppoſition. The battery was almoſt wholly 
conſumed. The labour of fix hundred men, for ſeven- 
teen days, was deſtroyed in a moment; and all was to be- 
gin ane w. 

This was a mortifying ſtroke. It was felt the more ſe- 
verely, becauſe the other hardſhips of the ſiege were be- 
come by this time almoſt inſupportable. The ſickneſs, 
ſomething of which the troops had brought with them from 
Martinico, and which increaſed infinitely in this unwhole- 
ſome country and rigorous ſervice, had reduced the arm 
to half its number, at the ſame time that it doubled the 
fatigue of thoſe few who ſtill preſerved ſome remains of 
ſtrength, Five thouſand ſoldiers were at one time down in 
various diſtempers ; no leſs than three thouſand of the ſea- 
men were in the ſame miſerable condition. A total want 
of good proviſions exaſperated the diſeaſe, and retarded the 
recovery, The deficiency of water was of all their grievan- 
ces the greateſt, and extremely aggravated all the reſt of 
their ſufferings. The procuring from a diſtance this wretch- 
ed ſupply, ſo unequal to their wants, exhauſted all their 
force. Beſides, as the ſeaſon advanced, the proſpe& of ſuc- 
ceeding grew fainter, The hearts of the moſt ſanguine 
ſunk within them, whilſt they beheld this gallant army 
waſting away by diſeaſes; and they could not avoid trem- 
bling for that noble fleet, which had rid ſo long on an open 
ſhore, and which muſt, to all appearance, be expoſed to in- 
evitable ruin, if the hurricane ſeaſon ſhould come on before 
the reduction of the place. A thouſand languiſhing and 
impatient looks were caſt out for the reinforcement from 
lorth America, None however as yet appeared; and the 
txhauſted army was left to its own endeavours, Many fell 

into 
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into deſpair, and died, overcome with fatigue, anguiſh ang 
diſappointment. 

But in the midſt of theſe cruel delays and diſtreſſes, the 
ſteadineſs of the commanders infuſed life and activity into 
their troops, and rouſed them to incredible exertions. I he 
rich prize, which was before them; the ſhame of returning 
home baffled; and even the ſtrenuous reſiſtance which w; 
made by the enemy; all theſe motives called loudiy on their 
intereſt, their honour, and their pride, and obliged them tg 
the exertion of every nerve, Nobody could imagine that 
It was this reduced and ſlender army, by which theſe aſt. 
niſhing efforts were made, and this extenſive ſphere of duty 
ſo perfectly filled. New batteries aroſe in the place of the 

old; the fire ſoon became equal, and then ſun. 

July 20. rior to that of the enemy. They by degrees ſ- 
lenced the cannon of the fort, beat to pieces all the 

upper works, and made at length a lodgment in the covered 
way. Their hopes were now become more lively. Some 
july 12 days before they had gained this grand advantage, 
the Jamaica fleet appeared in its paſſage to Europe, 

with feveral conveniences for the ſiege. Not many days 
July 28 after this they received a conſiderable part of the 

28. New York reinforcement. Some of the tranſports 
in their paſſage thro? the old Bahama ſtreights were loſt, 
but the men were ſaved on the adjacent iſlands. 

Theſe favourable events infuſed double life into their ope- 
rations, in this advanced ſtate of the fiege ; but a new and 
grand difficulty appeared, juſt at the ſeeming accompliſh- 
ment of their work. An immenſe ditch yawned betore 
them, for the greater part cut in the ſolid rock, eighty fect 
deep, and forty feet wide. To fill it up by any means appeared 
impoſſible. Difficult as the work of mining was, in thoſe 
circumſtances, it was the only expedient. It might have 
been an impracticable one, if fortunately a thin ridge of 
rock had not been left, in order to cover the ditch towards 

the ſea. On this narrow ridge, the miners 
July 20. wholly uncovered, but with very little loſs, paſ- 
ſed the ditch, and ſoon buried themſelves in the 
wall. | 

It now became viſible to the governor of the Havannah, 
that the fort muſt be ſpeedily reduced, if left to its own 


ſtrength. At all events ſomething muſt be done in this exi- 
gence 
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gence for its immediate relief. Accordingly be- 

tore break of day a body of twelve hundred men, July 22. 
moſtly compoſed of the country militia, Mulattoes 

and Negroes, were tranſported acroſs the harbour, climbed 
the hills, and made three attacks upon our poſts. But the 
ordinary guards, though ſurpriſed, defended themſelves ſo 
reſolutely, that the Spaniards made little impreſſion, and 
were not able to ruin any part of the approaches. The 
poſts attacked were ſpeedily reinforced, and the enemy, 
who were little better than a diſorderly rabble, and not con- 
ducted by proper officers, fell into terror and confuſion. 
They were driven precipitately down the hill with great 
ſlaughter; ſome gained their boats, others were drowned, 
and they loſt in this well imagined, but ill executed ſally, 
vpwards of four hundred men. 

This was the laſt effort for the relief of the Moro; which, 
abandoned as it was by the city, and while an enemy was 
undermining its walls, held out with a ſullen reſolution, 
and made no ſort of propoſal to capitulate. The 
mines at length did their buſineſs. A part of the July 30. 
wail was blown up, and fell into the ditch; leaving 
a breach, which, tho? very narrow and difficult, the general 
and engineer judged practicable. The Engliſh troops, who 
were commanded on the moſt dangerous of all ſervices, re- 
joiced that it was to be the end of labours much more 
grievous to them. They mounted the breach, entered the 
tort, and formed themſelves with ſo much celerity, and 
with ſuch a ſpirited coolneſs of reſolution, that the enemy, 
who were drawn up to receive them, and who might have 
made the aſſault an affair of great bloodſhed, aſtoniſhed at 
their countenance, fled on all hands. About four hundred 
were ſlaughtered on the ſpot, or ran to the water where 
they periſhed. Four hundred more threw down their arms, 
and obtained quarter. The ſecond in command, the mar- 
quis de Gonſales, fell while he was making brave, but in- 
effectual efforts to animate and rally his people. Don Lewis 
de Velaſco, the governor, who had hitherto defended the 
fort with ſuch obſtinate bravery, ſeemed reſolved in this 
extremity to ſhare the ſame fate with it. He collected an 
hundred men in an entrenchment he had made round his 
colours, But ſeeing that all his companions were fled from 
him, or ſlaughtered about him, diſdaining to retire or call 
ior quarter, he received a mortal wound, and fell, offering 
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caſioned them ſo many toilſome hours, and coſt them ſo 
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were not an empty boaſt, lord Albemarle the very next 
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his ſword to his conquerors. The Engliſh wept with pity 
and admiration over that unfortunate valour, which had oc. 


many lives. | 
Thus the Moro came into our poſſeſſion after a vigoroy 
ſtruggle, forty-four days from the time the firſt operations 
had been begun againſt it. No time was loſt to profit of 
this great advantage, notwithſtanding that the ſickneſs ſtil 
raged like a peſtilence, and that many new and great works 
were to be undertaken. Not only the fire of the fort waz 
turned againſt the town, but a line of batteries (I) was ereQ. 
ed along the hill of the Cavannos, on the extremity of which 
the fort ſtands. By theſe batteries, which mounted three 
and forty pieces of cannon, and twelve mortars, almoſt the 
whole eaſtern ſide of the city was commanded from one end 
to the other. Preparations for an attack were alſo made, 
and batteries erected to the weſtward of the town, which on 
that ſide had hitherto been only watched, Some 
Aug. 2. time before a part of the ſecond diviſion of the 
troops from North America had arrived. Apat 
had been taken by a ſquadron of French men of war ; but 
thoſe who eſcaped, came very ſeaſonably, and were of ſig- 
nal ſervice. | 
When thoſe preparations were perfeAly ready 
Aug. 10. to take effect, lord Albemarle by a meſſage repre- 
ſented to the governor the irreſiſtible force of the 
attack, which he was ready to make upon the town, but 
which, in order to avoid unneceſſary effuſion of blood, he 
was willing to ſuſpend, that the Spaniards might have lei- 
ſure to capitulate. The governor in a reſolute but civil 
manner returned, that he would defend the place commiited 
to him to the laſt extremity, and began inſtantly to fire. 
To convince the governor that the menaces employed 


morning, ordered a general fire from the batteries, which 
was poured from all ſides, with ſuch continued and irreſiſti- 
ble fury, that in ſix hours almoſt all the enemy's guns were 
ſilenced. To the inexpreſſible joy of the fleet and army, 
flags of truce appeared from every quarter of the town. A 
capitulation enſued, in which the eſtabliſhed religion, the 
former laws, and private property were ſecured to the inha- 
bitants. "The garriſon, which was reduced to about ſeven 


hundred men, had the konours of war, and were to be _ 
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veyed to Spain. A diſtrict of an hundred and eighty miles 


weſtward of the Havannah was yielded along with the town. 
The Spaniards ſtruggled a long time to ſave the men of war; 
but this was a capital point, and wholly inadmiſſible. They 
alſo made ſome attempts to have the harbour declared neu- 
tral during the war; but this was no leſs eſſential to the 
completeneſs of the conqueſt, and was ſteadily refuſed. 
After two days altercation, they gave up theſe points, and 
the Engliſn troops were put in poſſeſſion of the Havannah 
on the 14th of Avguſt, when they had been before it two 
months and eight days. 

Although we have not purſued in exact order all the de- 
tail of the more minute operations of this memorable ſiege, 
we have dwelt on it a longer time, than we have, on our 
plan, generally allowed to ſuch tranſaQions; becauſe it was, 
without queſtion, in itſelf the moſt conſiderable, and in its 
conſequences the moſt deciſive conqueſt we have made ſince 
the beginning of the war; and becauſe in no operation were 
the courage, ſteadineſs, and perſeverance of the Britiſh 
troops, and the conduct of their leaders more conſpicuous. 
The acquiſition of this place united in itſelf all the advan- 
tages which can be acquired in war. It was a military ad- 
vantage of the higheſt claſs; it was equal to the greateſt 
naval victory, by its effect on the enemy's marine; and in 
the plunder it equalled the produce of a national ſubſidy. 
Nine ſail of the enemy's ſhips of the line, ſome of the fineſt 
veſſels in the world, were taken, with four frigates. Three 
of their capital ſhips had been, as already mentioned, ſunk 
by themſelves at the beginnirg of the ſiege; two more were 
in forwardneſs on the ſtocks, and theſe were deſtroyed by 
the Engliſh. The enemy, on this occaſion, loſt a whole 
fleet. In ready money, in the tobacco collected at the Ha- 
vannah on account of the king of Spain, and in other valu- 
able merchandizes, the plunder did not, perhaps, fall ſhort 
of three millions ſterling. (a) 


E Spain 


(a) Letter from the Earl of Albemarle, to. the Earl of Egremont, 
dated head quarters near the Havannah, Auguſt 21, 1762. 


My Lord, | 
HAVE the honour of informing your Lordſhip, that the town 
of the Havannab, with all its dependencies, and the men of war 

in 
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Spain now began very ſenſibly to feel the inconveniences 


and miſeries ſhe had voluntarily drawn on herſelf, by enter. 
ing into a war fo fatal to her. No ſooner had the news of 


this 


mn. 


in the harbour, ſurrendered to his majeſty's arms by capitulation, 
on the 13th inſtant. 

Incloſed is a copy of the capitulation, various returns, and the 
chief engineer's continuation of the journal of the ſiege of the 
Moro fort, which was taken by ſtorm on the zoth of laſt month, 
ſo much to the honour and credit of his majelty's troops, and to 
major-general Keppel, who commanded the attack, that I ſhould 
do them injuſtice if 1 did not mention them in a particular man- 


ner to your lordſhip. Our mines were ſprung about one o'clock, 


and a breach made juſt practicable for a file of men in front. The 
enemy was drawn up on the top of it, in force with a ſeeming de- 
termination to defend it ; the attack was ſo vigorous and impe- 
tuous, that the enemy was inſtantaneouſly drove from the breach, 
and his majeſty's ſtandard planted upon the baſtion. 

I did not ſend a particular expreſs with this good news to your 
lordſhip, becauſe I flattered myſelf, that what has happened would 
ſoon be the conſequence of our ſucceſs at Fort Moro. 

On the 11th in the morning, by a ſignal from the fort, we 
opened our batteries againſt the town, and Panta fort: The guns 


and mortars were ſo well ſerved by the artillery and failors, and 


their effect ſo great, that in leſs than fix hours all the guns in the 
fort and north baſtion were ſilenced. The governor hung out the 
white flag, and beat a parley; and at the tame time ſent out an 
officer to propoſe a ceſſation of arms for twenty-four hours in or- 
der to prepare the articles of capitulation. 

I ſent on board the Namur to the Admiral, to inform him of 
the governor's propoſals. | | 

Sir George Pococke immediately came to my quarters, and we 
agreed to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities to the 13th at twelve o'clock. 

I ſummoned the governor on the 1oth. His anſwer was very 
civil and proper; at the fame time ſaid he would defend his town 
to the laſt extremity. 

The difficulties the officers and ſoldiers have met with, and the 
fatigues they have ſo chearfully and reſolutely gone through ſince 
the army firſt landed on this iſland, are not to be deſcribed. They 
deſerve from me the greateſt commendations ; and I muſt intreat 
your lordſhip to take the firſt opportunity of informing his majelty 
how much I think myſelf obliged to lieutenant-general Elliot, and 
the reſt of the general officers under my command; to every officer 
and ſoldier in the army; and to the officers and ſailors of his ma- 


jelty's 
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this important capture reached Madrid, than an univerſal 
dejection appeared in every countenance, and the high- 
towering hopes they had formed at the beginning of the war 

entirely 


— 


jeſty's fleet, for the zealous manner with which they have carried 
on the ſervice, and for the great aſſiſtance ] have received from 
them. Happy we ſhall all think ourſelves, if our conduct meets 
with his majeſty's approbation. 

Sir George Pococke and commodore Keppel, have exerted them- 
ſelves in a molt particular manner: And I may venture to fay, 
that there never was a joint undertaking carried on with more 
harmony and zeal on both ſides, which greatly contributed to the 
ſucceſs of it. | 

Captain Nugent, one of my aid-de-camps, who has the honour 
of delivering you my diſpatches, can inform your lordſhip of any 
particulars you are pleaſed to learn from him. He has been very 
active, and preſent at every material affair that has happened ſince 
the landing of the troops. I muſt beg through your lordſhip to 
recommend him to his majeſty as a very deſerving young man. He 
carries with him the Spaniſh enſign taken at the Moro. 

Colonel Carleton, who has acted as brigadier ſince lord Rollo 
left the army, had the misfortune of being wounded on the 22d 
of July, when the enemy made a ſortie: He is at preſent in a 
fair way of doing well. 

| think it but juſtice to major Fuller, who is my elder aid-de- 
cauup, to ſay, that I ſhould have ſent him to England, if I had 
not thought it would be more agreeable to his majeſty to receive 
the news by one of his own ſervants. 


I am, c. 
ALBEMARLE. 


Letter from Sir George Pococke, to Mr. Cleveland, dated of 


Chorea River, near the Havannah, the 19th of Auguſt, 1762. 
SIR), 


7 you will acquaint their Lordſhips, that it is with the 
greateſt pleaſure I now congratulate them on the great ſucceſs 
of his majeſty's arms, in the reduction of the Havannab with 
all its dependencies. 

The Moro fort was taken by ſtorm on the zoth of laſt month, 
after a ſiege of twenty- nine days; during which time the enemy 
loſt above a thouſand men, and a brave officer in Don Lewis de 
Velaſco, 
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entirely vaniſned: the prodigious advantages they had vain- 
ly expected to flow from the family compact, were now ren- 
dered abortive, and grief and deſpair were the melancholy 
offspring of injuſtice and raſnneſs. 


Great 


ans... 4 


Vielaſco, captain of one of their men of war, and governor in the 
Moro, mortally wounded in defending the colours ſword in hand 
in the ſtorm: And on the 11th inſtant, the governor of the Ha- 
wannah deſired to capitulate for the town, which was granted, the 
articles agreed to, and ſigned, (a copy of which I encloſe) and we 
were put in poſſeſſion of the Punta and land gate the 14th. With 
this great and important acquiſition to his majeſty, have allo 
fallen twelve men of war of the line, as per liſt, three of which 
were ſunk, with a company's ſhip, in the entrance of the harbour; 
nine are fit for ſea, and two on the ftocks; a blow that I hope 
will prove the more capital to the enemy, as they receive it ſo 
early in the war; and, I may venture to fay, will leave ail their 
ſettlements, in this part of the world, expoſed to any attempts that 
may be thought proper to be made on them, But however trivial, 
with the poſſeſſion of the Havannab, it may appear, yet I cannot 
help mentioning the diſcovery and poſſeſſing of the harbour of 
Mariel, about ſeven leagues to the leeward of this, and which we 
had made ourſelves maſters of, though the enemy had endeavour- 
ed to ruin it, by ſinking ſhips in the entrance : and we had lately 
ſent near one hundred tranſports with ſome men of war there, 
for ſecurity againſt the ſeaſon, in which we are already advan- 
ced, 

It will be as needleſs, as almoſt impoſlible, for me to expreſs or 
deſcribe that perfect harmony that has uninterruptedly ſubſiſted 
between the fleet and the army, from our firſt ſetting out. Indeed 
it is doing injuſtice to both, to mention them as two corps, ſince 
each has endeavoured, with the moſt conſtant and chearful emu- 
lation, to render it but one; uniting in the ſame principles of ho- 
nour and glory for their king and country's ſervice, I am glad, 
on this occaſion, to do juſtice to the diſtinguiſhed merit of Com- 
modore Keppel, who executed the ſervice, under his direction, 
on the Coxmar ſide, with the greateſt ſpirit, activity and dili- 
gence; and I muſt repeat that the zeal of his majeſty's ſea officers 
and ſeamen exerted in carrying on the ſervices allotted to them, 
is highly to be commended, 

I ſhall now beg leave to refer their lordſhips to captain Harvey 
for all further particulars, who I ſend with this letter, and who 
has approved himſelf a brave and deſerving officer in this expedi- 

| tion; 


Capt. 
clear 
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Great Britain, on the contrary, as prudent in the enjoy- 
ment of victory, as brave in gaining it, ſeemed not ſo elated 
with her good fortune, as to make her indulge in the luxu- 

| rious 


——ů 2 —— 


tion; therefore think myſelf obliged to deſire their lordſhips will 
recommend him to his majeſty, 


J am, Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
G. POCOCK. 


A Lift of the ſhips of war that were in the harbour of the Havannah, 
under the command of the marquis del Real Tranſporte, commo- 
dore and commander in chief of all his Catholic Majeſly's ſhips 
in America, and ſurrendered with the city the 12th of Auguſt, 
1762. 


Guns. Guns. 
Tigte — 70 Europa — 60 
Reyna — 70 Conqueſtado — 60 
Soverano _ 70 +San Genaro — 60 
Infante — 70 San Antonio — 60 
Neptuno — 70 6 Frigates. 
Aquilon — 70 tVinganaza — 24 
Aſia — 64 I Thetis — 24 
America — 60 tMarte — 18 


* Sunk at the entrance of the harbour, + New ſhips. f Taken 
by the Defiance. & By the Alamain. 

NM. B. There are two ſhips of war on the ſtocks, and ſeveral 
merchant ſhips in the harbour. 


Letter from Sir George Pocock to Mr. Cleveland, dated off 
Chorera River, the 16th of Auguſt, 1762, incloſed in the fore- 


f going of the 19th. 
* 


1 N the 28th of July the Intrepide arrived, with eleven fail of 
n, tranſports, with troops from New-York. They failed from 
li- thence the 11th of June. The Cheſterfield and four tranſports 
rs run on Cayo Comfite, the entrance of the Bahama ſtreights on the 


m, Cuba ſide, the 24th of July, an hour before day-light, and were 
ſtranded, but loſt no ſeamen or ſoldiers. The Intrepide met the 
Richmond the day after, who was looking out for the convoy. 
Captain Elyhinſton returned with the three tranſports which were 
cleared, in order to bring away the ſeamen and troops who were 


on ſhore; and, to make all poſſible diſpatch, I ſent away the Echo, 
P p Cygnet, 
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rious lap of indolence, but determined by the proſecution of 
the war in the ſame able and vigorous manner, to compel 
her enemies to ſue for that peace they had, when offered, 
haughtily refuſed. 

To effect ſo great, ſo deſirable a work, it was thought 
the reduction of the Philippine iflands would not a little 
contribute; that enterprize was therefore formed, and in- 
truſted to the execution of two great men, who had, on many 
occaſions beſore, ſignalized themſelves in the ſervice of their 
country, and approved themſelves equal to the greateſt things: 
theſe were general Draper, and admiral Corniſh. The troops 
allotted for the ſervice, were the 79th regiment, and a com- 
pany of the royal artillery, thirty of the artillery furniſhed 

by the gentlemen of Madraſs, fix hundred feapoys, a com- 


—— 


Cygnet and Thunder bomb, to meet the Richmond, and to take the 
men out of her; and ordered captain E/phinſton to take the ge. 
with him, and proceed up the ſtreights to meet the ſecond diviſi- 
on of tranſports, | 
The 2d inſtant, the Echo and bomb returned with the ſecond 
diviſion, conſiſting of eleven fail pf tranſports, which failed from 
New York the 3oth of June. The Richmond, Lizard, Enterprise, 
Cygnet and Porcupine loop, arrived the 8th, bringing with them 
all the ſeamen and ſoldiers from the ſhips that were wrecked. 
Captain Banks informed me, that, on the 21ſt of July, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, being near the paſſage between Maya 
Guanna, and the North Caicos, he diſcovered two French ſhips of 
the line, three frigates, and fix fail of brigantine and loops; that 
the men of war and frigates gave chaſe to the convoy; and that 
five of the tranſports were taken with 350 reguiars of An/iruther's 
regiment, and 150 provincial troops on board of them, All the 
reft of the troops arrived and landed in perfect health. 
have thought it neceſſary to order the Sutherland and Dover 
to be fitted as flags of truce, taking out their lower tier of guns in 
order to accommodate the late Spaniſh commodore, the governot 
of the Havannah, the viceroy of Peru, and the governor of Car- 
' thagena, to Old Spain, and then return to England. Tranſports are 
getting ready for the Spaniſh ſoldiers and failors, agreeable to the 
capitulation, which I hope we ſhall be able to Aach in a few 
days. 
1 have not been able to collect an account of the killed and 
wounded ſeamen belonging to the different ſhips fince the begin- 
ning of the ſiege, who were employed at the batteries on ſhore, 
but it ſhall go by the firſt opportunity. 
5 pan 
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any of Caffrees, one of Topazes, and one of Pioneers; to 
which were added, the precarious aſſiſtance of two compa- 
nies of Frenchmen, inliſted in their ſervice, with ſome hun- 
dreds of unarmed Laſcars, for the uſe of the engineers, and 
park of artillery, This little ſupply of men was farther 
reinforced with a fine battalion of five hundred and fifty ſea- 
men, and two hundred and ſeventy good marines; ſo that the 
whole force amounted to two thouſand three hundred men, 
who, with the neceſſary ſtores, were embarked on board of his 
majeſty*s ſquadron, and two India ſhips employed as tranſports. 
As it may appear ſurpriſing ſo important a conqueit ſhould 
be attempted with ſo ſmall a force, when a greater might 
be employed, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that if more 
were drawn from the coaſt, the ſettlements would be in dan- 
ger; and therefore, it may be thought adviſable, rather to 
attempt, with a few brave men, a place that was unprepared 
(as imagined) for ſuch a viſit, than by employing a greater 
force to ſubject our own colonies to hoſtile attempts, and, 
perhaps, to give the enemy time to be aware of our deſigns, 
On the firſt of Auguſt the forces ſet ſail, the Seahorſe, 
Captain Grant, having been previouſly diſpatched through 
the ſtreights of Malacca to the entrance of the China ſea, to 
ſtop all veſſels that might be bound to Manila, or ſent from 
any of the neighbouring ſettlements to give the Spaniards 
intelligence of the deſign, On the 23d of the following 
month they anchored in Manila bay, and found that their 
viſit was unexpected, and the enemy unprepared. To in- 
creaſe as much as poſſible their viſible confuſion and conſter- 
nation, it was determined to loſe no time in the attack of the 
port of Cavite, as at firſt determined, but proceed directly 
to the grand object, the city of Manila, the general and 
admiral rightly judging, that their conqueſt of that impor- 
tant place would of courſe occaſion and draw after it the fall 
of Cavite, | 
In conſequence of this reſolution, a ſummops 
was ſent to the governor to ſurrender the town, Sept. 24. 
but it had no effect on him; wherefore the admi- 
al and ſome other principal officers examined the coaſt, in 
order to fix upon a proper ſpot for landing the troops, ar- 
tillery, and ſtores. About two miles to the ſouth of Manila 
4 convenient place was found. Accordingly all the boats 
were prepared, and the frigates ſent in very near the ſhore, 
to cover the deſcent. 'Theſe latter kept up a very briſk 


” oy fire 
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fire to the right and left, to protect the flanks, and diſperſe 
the enemy who were aſſembled in great numbers, both horſe 
and foot, to oppoſe a deſcent. It had the deſired effec, 
The Spaniards retired, and left a clear coaſt; but a violent 
ſurf ariſing, many boats were daſhed to pieces, the arms and 
ammunition much damaged, but, providentially, no lives 
were loſt. The troops then formed upon the beach, march- 
ed, and took poſſeſſion of the Malatta, fixed their out poſts, 
and paſſed the whole night under arms. The Spaniards in 
the mean time, were employed in burning of their ſuburbs, 
The next day a fort, named the Polveriſta, 
Sept. 25. which the enemy had abandoned, was ſeized, 
which proved a moſt excellent place of arms for 
covering the landing of the ſtores, and ſecuring a communi- 
cation with the ſquadron. Colonel Monſon, who had been 
detached by the general with two hundred men to view the 
roads and approaches ro Manila, occupied the Hermita 
church, which was large and commodious, and about nine 
hundred yards from the city. Orders were then ſent to major 
More to march up with the 79th regiment, to ſecure and 
maintain that poſt, which was performed with great activity 
and good conduct. Poſſeſſion was then taken of St. Jago's 
church, near the ſea, it being looked on as a place of infi- 
nite importance towards the carrying on their operations. 

On the 26th, the admiral ſent on ſhore the battalions of 
ſeamen under the command of the captains Collins of the 
Weymouth, Pitchford of the America, and George Ourry 
from the Panther. The reſt of the company's troops of all 
ſorts were likewiſe landed, and put under cover. The Spa— 
niards advanced out of the garriſon, under the command of 
the chevalier Fayet, with four hundred men, and two field 
pieces, and from a church about two hundred yards to the 
right of St. Jago's church, began a cannonade upon the 
right flank ot the troops poſted there. Some ſeapoys, under 
enſign Carty, were fent to ſkirmiſh with them, ſupported by 
three picquets of the 79th regiment, and one hundred ſea- 
men, all under the command of colonel Monſon, who ſoon 
drove the enemy back into the town. 

The ſuperior {kill and bravery of the Engliſh troops were 
ſo evident from this affair, that it occaſioned a ſecond ſum- 
mons to the governor, but to no purpoſe; the anſwer was 
much more ſpirited than their conduct had been. The 
church from whence the Spaniards had been driven, colonel 


Monſon 
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Monſon had orders to keep poſſeſſion of, if he found it tena- 
ble, from the top of which a perfect view was had of the 
enemy's works. The front they were obliged to attack, 
was defended by the baſtions of St. Diego and St. Andrew, 
with orillons and retized flanks; a ravelin which covered 
the royal gate, a wet ditch, covered way, and glacis, but all 
theſe works were out of repair, except the baſtions, which 
were in excellent order, and lined with a great number of 
fine brais cannon. It became abſolutely neceſſary to ſound 
the ditch, and which might have proved a very perilous en- 
terpriſe, had the Spaniards been caretul in poſting centries 
on the covered way, but their omiſſion and negligence made 
it the more ealy. It was therefore undertaken and effected 
by a ſmall party of the 79th regiment under captain Fletcher, 
with the loſs only of three men. 

The city of Manila being of great extent, and the num- 
ber of men employed to reduce it very ſmall, it became 
impoſſible to inveſt it on every ſide; two ſides therefore 
were conſtantly open to the enemy to introduce ſupplies of 
men and proviſions, and carry out their effects. The gar- 
riſon conſiſted of eight hundred men of the royal regiment 
under the command of the marquis of Villa Mediana, bri- 
gadier general, which was farther reinforced by a body of 
ten thouſand Indians, It is evident from hence, that the diſ- 
advantages under which the Engliſh forces laboured could 
not be remedied, nor could there be any reaſonable ground 
for ſucceſs, but in the prudence and wiſdom of the gene- 
ral, and the matchleſs intrepidity of the troops. 

The city continued thus inveſted, and was cannonaded 
both by the batteries erected, and the frigates, which were 
brought up till the 2d of October, when a battety for twen- 
ty-four pounders was completed, and a mortar battery for 


the heavy ſhells of ten and twelve inches, which made a 


good parallel, and communication from the church to the 
gun battery, and eſtabliſhed a fpacious place of arms on the 
left of it, near the ſea, Theſe were greatly facilitated by 
the roaring of the waves, it being very tempeſtuous weather, 
and which prevented the Spaniards trom hearing the noiſe 
of the workmen, who gave no ſort of interruption, but 
ſeemed to truſt entirely to the elements. In the mean time, 
the governor, who was an archbiſhop, gave out, that an 
Angel from the Lord was gone forth to deſtroy the Engliſh, 
like the hoſt of Senacherib. In the afternoon the ſeamen; 
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with great addivity and indefatigable labour had 
Oct. 2. brought up and mounted all the guns in the bat- 
tery, which were maſked. 

A ſally was made the fourth by one thouſand of the Indi- 
ans, who attacked the cantonment of the ſeamen ; but upon 
the alarm, colonel Monſon and captain Fletcher, with the 
picquets, being diſpatched to their aſſiſtance, the enemy was 
repulſed, and forced to fly, with the loſs of three hundred 
men. Had the ſkill and weapons of theſe Indians, who are a 
wild and barbarous people from the province of Pampanga, 
been equal to their ſtrength and ferocity, the diſperſion of 
them might not have been ſo eaſy; for though armed chiefly 
with bows, arrows, and lances ; they advanced up to the ve- 
ry muzzles of their enemy's pieces, repeated their aſſaults, 
and died like wild beaſts, gnawing the bayonets. In this ſkir- 
miſh, captain Porter, a brave and experienced ſea officer, was 
lain. Scarce were the Indians thus routed, when another 
body of them, with part of the Spaniſh garriſon, attacked the 
church, and forced the ſeapoys from their poſt in it, neareſt 
the town, took poſſeſſion of the top, from whence they killed 
and wounded ſeveral of the Engliſh, who were entirely expo- 
ſed to all their weapons. Notwithſtanding their diſadvantage- 
ous ſituation, the European ſoldiers maintained their poſt 
behind the church with great patience and firmneſs, and at 
laſt diſlodged the enemy, with the loſs of captain Strahan, of 
the 79th regiment, and forty private men wounded or killed, 
The Spaniards left ſeventy dead behind them in and about 
the church. This was their laſt effort. All their Indians, ex- 
cepting eighteen hundred, diſcouraged by their loſs, returned 
home, and the fire of the beſiegers continuing with unremitted 
fury, the next day a breach appeared praQicable, and it was 
thought the Spaniards, ſenſible of their danger, would think 
of giving up the town : but they were obſtinate without bra- 
very, or any generous reſolution of defending the breach. 

The next day at four in the morning, in conſequence ot 

a reſolution formed the preceding night, the 

Aug. 6. troops filed off from their quarters in ſmall bodies, 
to give the leſs ſuſpicion to the enemy, with an in- 

tention of ſtorming the town, and, by degrees, aſſembled at 
St. Jago's church, obſerving the utmoſt ſilence, and conceal- 
ing themſelves in the place of arms, and parallel between 
the church and the battery, while in the mean time a briſk 
fire was kept up upon the works, and thoſe places where the 
enemy 
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enemy might be lodged or intrenched. At day break a large 
body of Spaniards was diſcerned, forming themſelves on the 
baſtion of St. Andrew, but upon the exploſion of ſome ſhells 
that were thrown among them, they went off, Taking im- 
mediate advantage of this, and by the ſignal of a general 
diſchaige of artillery and mortars, the troops ruſhed on to 
the aſſault, under cover of a thick ſmoke that blew direQly 
upon the town. Sixty volunteers of different corps under 
lieutenant Ruſſel of the 79th led the way, ſupported by the 
grenadiers of that regiment. The engineers, with the 
pioneers and other workmen, to clear and enlarge the breach, 
and make lodgments, in caſe the enemy ſhould have been 
too ſtrongly intrenched in the gorge of the baſtion, follow- 
ed. Colonel Monſon and major More were at the head of 


two grand diviſions of the 79th; the battalion of ſeamen ad- 


vanced next, ſuſtained by the other two diviſions of the 79th 
and the company's troops cloſed the rear. They albmount- 
ed the breach with amazing ſpirit and rapidity, and diſperſed 
the Spaniards with the greateſt facility. Little reſiſtance 
was given, except at the royal gate, and from the galleries 
of the lofty houſes which ſurrounded the grand ſquare. In 
the guard houſe over the royal gate, one hundred of the Spa- 
niards and Indians, who would not ſurrender, were put to 
the ſword ; and according to the enemy's own account, three 
hundred men were drowned in attempting to eſcape over the 
river, which was very deep and rapid. The governor and 
principal officers retired to the citadel, and were glad to 
ſurrender as priſoners at diſcretion, as that place was in no 
good poſture of defence; the marquis of Villa Mediana, 
and the reft of ths Spaniſh officers, were admitted as pri- 
ſoners of war on their paroles of honour, and to conciliate 
the affections of the natives, all the Indians taken priſoners, 


were diſmiſſed in ſafety. 


The joy on taking this important place was greatly cloud- 
ed by the loſs of major More, who being transfixed with an 
arrow near the Royal gate, died immediately, univerſally 
lamented for his good qualities. A few officers only were 
wounded, and no more than thirty private men killed or 
wounded. In conſequence of the terms given to the Spa- 
niards, the port of Cavite, and the citadel, with the iſlands 
and forts dependent on Manila, were given up to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, and they were to pay four millions of dollars 
for the preſervation of the town and their effects. 
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Such lucrative conqueſts as the Havannah and the Philip. 
pine iſlands, had never before been made (a). But theſe 
immenſe captures, though they enriched individuals, contri- 
buted nothing directly to the public ſervice, However, 


they 


mn. 


(a) Brigadier General Draper's Letter to the Earl of Egremont, 
dated Manila, November 2, 1762. 


My Lord, 


I DO myſelf the honour of ſending lieut. col. Scott, late adjutant- 
general, to inform your lordſhip of the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's 
arms in the conqueit of Manila, the ſurrender of the port of Ca- 
wvite, and the ceſſion of the Philippine iſlands. 

On the 6th of O&ober we took the capital by ſtorm, after twelve 
days operations, which are detailed in my journal. Our loſs upon 
this occaſion would have been tcifling, but for the death of major 
More, a valiant good officer; and it is with particular ſatisfaction 
I can aſſure your lordſhip, that the firm bravery and perſeverance 
of the troops, could only be equalled by their humanity after vic- 
tory. Out of reſpect and deference to admiral Corniſh, we waited 
till he came on ſhore, and being defirous to fave ſo fine a city 
from deſtruction, we jointly dictated the annexed conditions to 
the governor general (the Archbiſhop) and the chief magiſtrates, 
who moſt readily embraced them. 

Conſidering their critical ſituation, and vaſt opulence, the terms 
were as reaſonable for them as beneficial to us. We allow the 
India company a third part of the ranſom, the whole of which 
amounts to a million ſterling ; and, according to my inſtructions, 
I have this day delivered up Manila, one of the richeſt cities and 
iſlands in this part of the world, with the port of Cavite, to Daw- 
fon Drake, Eſq; and the other gentlemen appointed to receive them 
on behalf of the company, with all the artillery, ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores found therein, agreeable to the incloſed inventories. 

J have appointed major Fell of the 79th regiment to be com- 
mandant of the garriſon, which muſt conſiſt of all the troops 
brought from Madraſs, as the great extent of the place, its veiy 
numerous inhabitants, and unſettled country, with the importance 
of the Cawzite, demand, at leaſt, this force for an effectual ſecurity. 

The jeaton of the year, and condition of the ſquadron, oblige 
us to defer the taking poſſeſſion of the ſubordinate places ceded to 


the crown, until the ſhips have had a ſufficient re pair; and I have 


the pleaſure to acquaint your lordſhip, that the large quantity of 
naval ſtores taken in the royal magazines at Cawite, ſupply my 
| ''> e eee 
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they might be ſaid to contribute ſomething to it indireAly ; 
by increaſing the ſtock of the nation, and ſupplying that 
prodigious drain of treaſure, which for ſeveral years had been 

made 


E 


excellent materials for this purpoſe, in which the admiral is inde- 
fatigable, whoſe zeal for his majeſty's ſervice, great cordiality, and 
conſtant attention to us during the whole courſe of the expediti- 
on, and fatiguing progreſs ot the ſiege, are beyond all praite. The 
other officers of the fleet exerted themſelves to the utmoſt upon 
every occaſion. As a ſmall acknowledgment of our many obliga- 
tions to Mr. Kempenfelt, the aumiral's captain, I begged his ac- 
ceptance of the government of the citadel and port of Cav?te, till 
it was given up to the company ; his prudent and excellent regu- 
lations there were of infinite utility to the public ſervice. 

The captains Collins, Pirchford, and George Ourry, who com- 
manded the battalion of ſeamen, behaved with great ſpirit and con- 
duct, and captain Jocelyn, who was intruſted with the care of the 
diſembarkations, gave us all the aſſiſtance that could be wiſhed or 
expected from a diligent good officer. The marine officers and 
corps were of great ſervice, and the ſeamen aſtoniſhed us with 
the moſt extraordinary proofs of aCtivity and valour, particularly 
thoſe who aſſiſted at our batteries. | 

The reduction of Manila has been ſo much owing to the con- 
ſummate ſkill and bravery of colonel Monſon, that I tear my faint 
repreſentations cannot do juſtice to his merit ; and I moſt humbly 
beg leave, through your lordſhip, to recommend him to his ma- 
jeſty, together with the following officers, viz. Lieut. Col. Scott, 
Major Barker, who commanded our artillery ; captain Fletcher, 
major of brigade ; the engineers, captains Stephenſon and Cotsford, 
and enſign Barnard; the captains More and Pemble, aids-de-camp, 
who have all acted in their ſeveral departments with extraordinary 
merit, and greatly facilitated my good fortune. Both the royal 
and the company's artillery, with their other troops, behaved very 
well. In the laſt place, may I pieſume to point out the ſervices 
of the 79th regiment, which, from the good conduct of their for- 
mer and preſent fheld-officers, has the peculiar merit of having firſt 
ſtopped the progreſs of the French in India, and not a little con- 
tributed to the happineſs and deciſion of that war under col, Coote, 
and has ſince extended the glory of his Majeſty's arms to the utmoſt 
verge of Afra. I'wentv-thice officers, with upwards of eight hun- 
dred men have fallen in the cauſe of their country, ſince the regi- 
ment left England: Numbers of the ſurvivors are wounded. Your 
lordſhip's goodneſs encourages me to mention them as objects of 

compaſſion 
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made from this kingdom for foreign ſubſidies, and for the 
maintenance of armies abroad. If it had not been for ſuch 
pecuniary ſupplies, with which the uncommon ſucceſſes of 

| this 


_— 


—— 


compaſſion and protection. Captain Fletcher has nine colours to 
lay at bis Majeſty's feet. 
I have the honour to be, c. 


WILLIAM DRAPER, 
Brigadier-General, and Commander in Chief. 


Letter from Vice-Admiral Corniſh, to My, Cleveland, dated in the 
Bay of Manila, the 31/f of October, 1762. 


T is with the greateſt pleaſure I have the honour to acquaint 
their lordſhips with the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in the re- 
duction of the city of Manila, which was taken by ſtorm on the 
morning of the gth inſtant. In my letters of the 23d and 31ſt of 
July, I acquainted their lordſhips with my proceedings to that 
time; after which I uſed every poffible means at Madras for diſ- 
patch; the decline of the 8. W. monſoon making it of the utmoſt 
importance. To promote this end, I compleated the Elizabeth, 
Grafton, Lenox, Weymouth, and Argo, with ſuch of the troops and 
military ſtores, as they were to take on board, and on the 29th 
ſent them away under the command of commodore Tiddeman, to 
proceed to Malacca, with a view that they might compleat their 
water there by the time I ſhould arrive with the remainder of the 
fquadron. 

Having accompliſhed the embarkation of every thing deſigned 
for the expedition, with a diſpatch much beyond my expectations, 
as we had from the whole time of my being there a violent furf to 
contend with, I failed the firſt of Auguſt with the ſhips undermen- 
tioned, viz. Norfolk, Panther, America, Seaford, South-Sea Cafil: 
ſtore ſhips, admiral Steven's ſtore-ſhip, Ofterly company's ſhip, 
leaving the Falmouth, at the requeſt of the preſident and council, 
to convoy the Eſſex India ſhip, who was not ready to ſail, having 
the treaſure to take on board the China cargoes, and to bring to 
Manila ſuch of the company's ſervants, as were to be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that government, if the expedition ſucceeded, 

The 19th, I arrived at Malacca, and was diſappointed 1n not 
finding Mr. Tiddeman there, who did not join me till the 21ſt, 
having met with long calms: the difficulty of watering the ſqua- 
dron at this place made it the 25th before 1 could leave the road. 


On the 2d of September I arrived off Pulo Timean, and was join- 
c 
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this war were attended, it never could have been maintain- 
ed in the extent to which it was carried, notwithſtanding 
the increaſe of trade, which has been uniformly progreſſive 


tor 


E 


ed by captain Grant, in the Seahorſe, whom J had detached, upon 
my firſt arrival at Madraſs, to cruiſe between this iſland and the 
ſtraits of Szncapore, to ſtop any veſſels he might ſuſpect going to 
Manila. | 

On the 19th, I made the coaſt of Luconia, but was drove off 
again by a ſtrong N. E. wind, which ſeparated ſome of the ſqua- 
dron. The 22d, the gale broke up, and the wind ſhifting to the 
8. W. the 23d, we recovered the land again; the next day entered 
the bay of Manila, and in the cloſe of the evening anchored off the 
port of Cavite, with the whole ſquadron, except the South-Sea 
Caftle, and admiral Stevens, the Falmouth and Eſſex having joined 
me off the coaſt, In the night I ſent the maſters to ſound about 
the fortifications of Cavite, and, by their report, found that it 
might be attacked by ſhips. 

The 25th, in the morning, the wind not being favourable to at- 
tack the Cavite, I took two of the frigates, and with general 
Draper, and ſome other officers, reconnoitred the ſhore about Ma- 
nila: and obſerved ſome churches and other buildings to ſtand near 
the works on the ſouth fide of the town, particularly toward the 
8. W. baſtion. We had ſome defign of attacking Cawite firſt, to 
have had the conveniency of that port for the ſhipping, but con- 
ſidered that though the attack ſhould be attended with all the 
ſucceſs we could hope, yet it would cauſe a delay at leaſt of two 
days before we could land at Manila, which time would afford 
opportunity to the enemy to demoliſh thoſe buildings near the 
works, and to prepare many obſtacles to our landing, and perhaps 
recover from that conſternation our unexpected arrival had thrown 
them in; and further, Munila being the capital, if that fell, Ca- 
vite would in conſequence. „ 

From theſe conſiderations, I joined in opinion with the general 
to take advantage of circumſtances, ſo favourable for a deſcent, 
and land the troops with all diſpatch, and endeavour to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome poſts near their works, which, if effected, would 
greatly facilitate the reduction of the a 4 

In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, I immediately made the 


ſignal on board the Seahor/e for the ſquadron to join me, and for 


the troops to prepare to land, About ſeven in the evening the 29th 
regiment, with the marines in the boats, under the direction of the 
captains Parker, Kempenfelt, and Brereton, puſhed for the ſhore; 
and under the fire of the three frigates, effected the landing at a 


church 


| 
| 
| 
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for the laſt three years. It has, in a looſe way, been com- 
puted, that the ſucce s of our arms in the Eaſt Indics, inde- 
pendently of the great increaſe of valuable merchandize, 

(which 


———— 


church called the Moratta, about a mile and a half from the walls 
We had no oppoſition from the enemy, but ſome difficulty from 
the ſuif, which ran high, and bilged all the long boats, but hap- 
pily loſt no men, 

The next morning, the general took an advanced poſt about two 
hundred yards from the glacis, and there, under cover of a blind, 
intended his battery againſt the face of the S. W. baſtion. The 
number of troops being imall, I landed a battalion of ſeamen, 
conſiſting of about ſeven hundred men, under the command of 
the captains Collins, Pitchford, and George Ourry. 

The 25th, I diſpatched three armed boats after a galley, coming 
up the bay to Manila; they came up with her, reſolutely boarded 
her, and took her, notwithſtanding the kept up a ſmart fire with 
patteraroes and muſkets ; ſhe mounted two carriage and ſeventeen 
braſs ſwivel guns, and had eighty men, By letters found in her, 
we diſcovered ſhe was diſpatched from the galleon Sz, Philippina, 
trom Acapulco, and whom we had left the 1oth of September, at 
Cajayaga, between the Embocadera and Cape Spiritu Santa. Up- 
on this diſcovery, [| came to a refolution to ſend the Panther and 


Argo in queſt of her; but it was the 4th of October before the 


weather permitted their ſailing. 

The 28th of September the general acquainted me, that he was 
beginning to work on the battery, and that if ſome ſhips could get 
near enough to throw ſhot on the works of the town oppoſite to it, 
it might take off ſome of the enemy's fire and attention, and there- 
by facilitate its conſtruction. In conſequence of this, I ordered 
commodore Tiddeman, with the Elizabeth and Falmouth, towards 
the town, as near as the depth of water would permit, and to place 
the ſhips in ſuch 2. poſition as would beſt anſwer the purpole in- 
tended, which was accordingly done the next day, and their fire 
had a very good effect. | 

On the zoth, the South Sea Caſtle arrived with ftores which 
were much wanted, particularly the entrenching tools, for want 
oi which the army had been ſo greatly diſtreſſed, that I was oblig- 
ed to employ all the forges in making ſpades, pickaxes, &c. for 
them. 'The firſt of Ofober it began to blow freſh, and in the 
night increaſed to a hard gale, which drove the South-Sea Caſtle 
a ſhote near the Pulveriſta, a little to the ſouthward of our camp. 
This accident, however, had ſome confiderable advantages attend- 


ing it, as the ſituation ſhe lay in made her cannon a protection for 


the 
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(which uſed to be formerly the ſole produce and advantage 
of the Eaſt India commerce,) has brought into England, 
during the war, near fix millions in treature and jeweis. 


The 


the rear of our camp: it was likewiſe the means that all her mili- 
tary ſtores were got on board with ſafety and diſpatch, and the ar- 
my ſupplied with the proviſions ſhe had on board, both of which 
were articles they ſtood in immediate need of, and which could 
not have been ſupplied by boats, as it continued blowing weather 
for ſeveral days after, and the ſurf breaking very high on the beach. 
This gale was from the W. S. W. directly on the ſhore, which 
gave me much concern for the ſafety of the ſquadron, particularly 
tor the Elizabeth and Falmouth, who were only in tour fathom wa- 
ter, and, as | have been ſince informed, ſtruck, but the bottom 
being mud, and ſoft to a conſiderable depth, they received no 
damage. On the 4th, in the morning, the General opened the 
battery, which was ſo well managed, and ſeconded by the ſhips 
before the town that in four hours the defences were taken off, and 
the next day in the evening the breach was made practicable. 

On the 6th, atday-light in the morning, the general's regiment, 
with the ſea battalion, mounted the breach, made the attack, and 
ſoon got poſſeſſion of all the baſtions, which completed the con- 
quett. I immediately went on ſhore, and with the general, had a 
meeting with the Spaniſh governor, and tome of the principal 
officers, when a capitulation was agreed on, that the town and 
port of Cavite, with the iſlands and forts dependent on Manila, 
thould be given up to his Britannick Majeſty, and that they thould 
pay tour muilions of dollars ior the preſervation of the town and 
their effects, (a copy of which capitulation I have incloſed.) 

On the 10ih, 1 ſent captain Kempenfelt in the No: fall, with the 
Seaford and Seahorſe, to take poſſeſſion of Cavite, agreeable to the 
capitulation ; by this acquiſition we are in poſſefſion of a very large 
quantity of naval ſtores ; and beſide the advantage of almoſt every 
convenience for refitting a ſquadron, the people ate ſupplied with 
freſh meat and vegetables in great plenty. 

The tiege, though ſhort, was attended with many difficulties and 
great ſatigue, in which both the officers and men exerted themſelves 
with the utmolt chearfulneſs, We had conſtant freſh gates, a lee 
thote, and conſequently a high ſurf to contend with, which made it 
always difficult, frequently hazardous, and fometimes impoſſible to 
land with boats. The rains fell very heavv, and our little army 
were ſurrounded and haraſſed by numerous bodies of Indians, 
who, though undiſciplined, and armed only with lances, bows and 

altows. 
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The capture of the Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, the 

May 21. Hermione, which happened ſoon after the com- 
mencement of the war with Spain, and juſt as ſhe 

was on the point of entering one of the ports of Old Spain, 
and 


* td 


arrows, yet by a daring reſolution and contempt of death, they 
became not only troubleſome but formidable. I have the fatit- 
faction of acquainting their lordſhips, that, throughout the whole 
expedition, the moſt perfect harmony and unanimity have ſubſiſt- 
ed between his majeſty's land and ſea forces, 

You will receive with this, an account of the number of officers 
and men, both ſeamen and marines, that were landed from the 
{quadron, as likewiſe of the killed and wounded in each corps. It 
is with concern, I acquaint their lordſhips with the loſs of commo- 
dore Tiddeman, who, in attempting to enter the river in his barge, 
the morning after the reduction of Manila, was drowned with five 
of his people, by which unhappy accident, his Majeſty has loſt a 
brave and experienced officer. 

Captain Kempenfelt, by whom J ſend this (and will preſent to 
you for their lordſhips a plan of the town of Manila, and the port 
of Cavite) has been of the greateſt aſſiſtance to me during the 
courſe of this enterprize ; he is very capable of furniſhing their 
lordſhips with many particulars neceſſary for their information; 
and his great merit makes it my duty to recommend him as a very 
able and good officer. 


I am, Ec. 
8. CORNISH. 


Letter from Vice-Admiral Corniſh, to Mr. Cleveland, dated in the 
Bay of Manila, Nov. 10, 1762. 


N my letter of the 31ſt of October, I acquainted you of my hav- 
ing ſent Captain Parker with the Panther and Argo, in queſt 

of the galeon St. Philippina, from Acapulco, bound to Manila. 
The 7th inſt. captain King in the Argo, returned with a letter 
from captain Parker, acquainting me, that, in conſequence of my 
orders, having the 3oth of Oclober got the length of the iſland 
Capul, near the entrance into the Embocadera, in purſuit of the 
St. Philippina, where the Argo had come to an anchor (and which 
he intended to do for that night) juſt as the day cloſed ſaw a fail, 
and ſtanding to the northward ; at eight in the evening he got ſight 
of the chaſe, about two leagues to leeward, but unluckily by the 
rapidity of a counter current, to what the chaſe was in, drove 
| among 
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and that of the Santiſſimo Trinidad, a Manila ſhip, muſt be 
added to theſe reſources, The firſt of theſe was worth lit- 
tle leſs than a million ſterling, and the other at leaſt three 
millions of dollars. The taking of theſe fhips is not altoge- 
ther unworthy a place in hiſtory; becauſe it had no ſmall 
influence on the affairs of the Bourbon alliance, and conſi- 


— — 


among the Narrango's in the utmoſt danger of being loft, and 
obliged to anchor; the frigate having eſcaped the danger, got up 
with the chaſe, and engaged her near two hours; but was ſo 


roughly handled, that captain King was obliged to bring too to re- - 


pair his damages. By this time the current flackened, which en- 
abled captain Parker to get under fail with the chaſe in fight: 
about nine the next morning he came up with her, and after bat- 
tering her two hours within half muſket ſhot, ſhe ſtruck. The 
enemy made but little reſiſtance, truſting to the immenſe thickneſs 
of the ſides of their ſhip, which the Panther's ſhot was not able to 
penetrate, except her upper works. Captain Parker was no leſs diſ- 
appointed than ſurprized, when the general came on board, to 
find, that inſtead of the Saint Philippina, he had engaged and 
taken the Santiſſi mo Trinadad, who departed from Manila the firſt 
of Auguſt for Acapulco, and had got three hundred leagues to the 
eaſtward of the Embecadera ; but meeting with a hard gale of 
wind, was diſmaſted and put back to refit. She had eight hundred 
men on board, and pierced for ſixty guns, but when captain King 
engaged her, had only ſix mounted, and but thirteen when taken: 
ſhe draws thirty-three feet water, and is a much larger ſhip than 
the Panther. I cannot aſcertain the value of the cargo; but there 
is to the amount of one million and a half of dollars regiſtered, 
and ſhe is reputed to be worth three millions. 

Captain King left the Panther with her prize at anchor, about 
three leagues touth of the Corrigedoww, at the mouth of this bay; 
and as I have ſent a reinforcement of men with launches and warps, 
hope very ſoon to have her in ſafety. I am, c. 

S. CORNISH. 


Officers killed and wounded, &c. belonging to the Norfolk, Lieut. 
Peter Porter, and Mr, White, ſurgeon's ſecond mate, killed. 
Lenox Thomas Spearing, ſecond lieutenant of marines, wounded. 

Total officers, ſeamen and marines landed, 1017. Killed 17. 
Wounded 17. 

N. B. The ſurgeons, armourers, and other artificers, are not 
included in the above account. 
S. CORNISH. 


Norfolk, off Cavita, 
derably 


O8. 31, 1762. 


arc 


r 


| 
| 
| 
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derably ſunk thoſe reſources of money, which were the 
principal objects to France, when ſhe formed that famous 
treaty. All theſe advantages were without any conſiderable 
allay on the fide of Great Britain; they would have ſerved 
to balance any poſſible ſucceſs, which the enemy might have 
had in Portugal. But their ſucceſs in that quarter, where 
they had entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes, was by no 
means conſiderable, and very far from tending to any thin 

deciſive. Theſe conſiderations helped to diſpoſe the Bour- 
bon courts to peace, almoſt as ſoon as they had jointly en- 


tered into the war; and Europe, after having been. deceived. 


in the hopes of tranquillity, which were entertained from 
the late negotiation, and plunged apparently deeper than 
ever into war, was, in reality, approaching faſt to peace, and 
the public repoſe was preparing, when it ſeemed to be at 
the greateſt diſtance. 


CHAP. IX 


Propoſals for peace. State of the miniſtry and parties, 
Dukes of Bedford and Nivernois employed in the negotiation. 
Newfoundlund taken and retuken. War in Germany, He- 
reditary Prince defeated at Iobanniſberg. French repulſed. 
Caſſel inveſted. Remarkable cannonade at Bucker Mubi. 
French take Amonebourg. Caſſel ſurrendered to the allies, 
War in Weſiphalia concluded, 


HEN France had found experimentally, that the 
preſent, at leaſt, was not the favourable time for 

drawing from her alliance all thoſe advantages with which 
ſhe flattered herſelf, ſhe inclined in good earneſt to peace, 
The ſincerity of her procedure in the former negotiation 
might be juſtly queſtioned; becauſe ſhe had prepared an 
after game in cale of iis breaking off. And ſhe ſo much 
relied on it, that it is very poſſible the negotiation itſelf was 
but a feint made to cover and to prepare that project. But 
finding that Great Britain was neither intimidated by the 
threats of that formidable alliance, nor at all likely to be re- 
duced by the exertion of its forces; ſhe came in good ear- 
neſt into theſe pacific ſentiments, which formerly ſhe had 
only counterfeited. The flow progreſs of the Bourbon troops 
in Portugal, the retrograde motion of the French army in 
ä Germany, 
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Germany, the taking of Martinico and its dependencies, 
and the imminent danger in which they behdd the Havan- 
nah, all conſpired to humble the pride, and daſh the hopes. 
of the Bourbon alliance. | 

On the tide of Great Britain likewiſe, the diſpoſitions to 
peace became much more cordial. No people were ever 
leſs intoxicated with their ſucceſſes. Victories were be- 
come familiar to us, and made but little impreſſion. The 
marks of public joy on the moſt conſiderable conqueſts, 
were become much ſlighter and colder, than were ſhewed 
at the beginning of the war, upon very trivial advantages. 
Beſides the nation had occaſion for peace. Though her 
trade had been greatly augmented, a circumſtance without 
example favourable, and though many of her conqueſts, as 
we have ſeen, were very far from unlucrative, her ſupplies 
of money, great as they were, did not keep pace with her 
expences. The ſupply of men too, which was neceſſary 
to furniſh the waſte of ſo extenſive a war, became ſenſibl 
diminiſhed, and the troops were not recruited but with ſome 
difficulty, and at a heavy charge. It was time to cloſe the 
war, when every end, we could rationally propoſe to our- 
ſelves 1n carrying it on, was anſwered; we had enough in 
our hands to anſwer all our demands, and almoſt all our ex- 
| pectations; and as it is grown into a fort of maxim, that na- 
. tions greatly victorious, muſt cede ſomething on a peace, the 
difficulty on our fide was only what, and how much we 
ſhould retain. Not that there was a doubt, but whatever 
choice of acquiſition could be made upon any rational prin- 
Ir ciples, a great deal would ſtill remain to give the fulleſt 
ſcope to every ſentiment of equity and moderation. 

All theſe were ſufficient inducements to peace. But other 
Dn things operated as cauſes. An alteration in the ſyſtem of 

the Britiſh miniſtry had begun this war; another alteration 
ch put an end to 1t. 

The whole council had been almoſt unanimous to oppoſe 
Mr. Pitt, in his ſcheme for precipitating the declaration of 
war againſt Spain. They thought his principles too vio- 
lent, and they did not perfectly like his perſon. When he 
retired from public buſineſs, it ſeemed as if they breathed 
more freely, and had got rid of a burthen that oppreſſed 
them. But he was not long removed, when it appeared 
that the remaining part of the ſyſtem, was framed upon 


Qq prin- 
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principles ſo very diſcordant in themſelves, that it was by 
no means likely to ſtand. 

The duke of Newcaſtle, firſt lord of the treaſury, by his 
early zeal in favour of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, by the libe- 
ral and politic uſe he had made of a great fortune, by the 
obligations which in a courſe of many years, and in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of great employmegts, he was enabled to confer on 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable people in the kingdom, had 
attached a great number to his fortunes, and formed an in- 
tereſt in the parliament and the nation, which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to overturn, or even to ſhake. He came to 
be conſidered as the head of the whigs ; and he was inreali- 
ty well qualified, in many reſpeQs, for the chief of a party, 
from his unbounded liberality, from his affability, magni- 


ficence, and perſonal diſintereſtedneſs. Even the defects and 


faults, which might have appeared in his character, were 
rather of ſervice to him, as they often tended to ſoften re- 
ſentments, and helped to give that great power, of which 
he was poſſeſſed, an appearance leſs formidable. 

During a great part of the late king's reign, his family 
had directed all things without control. On the acceſſion 
of his preſent majeſty, his ſituation ſeemed more doubtful. 
But in a little time he appeared outwardly as well eſtab- 
liſhed as ever, not only in his former high employments, but 
in that ſhare of influence which is commonly ſuppoſed to at- 
tend it. There was, however, very little reality in this 
ſpecious appearance; for he did not poſſeſs the royal confi- 
dence, upon which all the eſſential power depends. Nei- 
ther his age, nor his ſituation in the former reign, had al- 
lowed him the opportunity of cultivating an intereſt with the 
preſent king. Another noble perſon (a) had been in an 
employment near his perſon ; and having formed his mind 
with much attention and ſucceſs to thoſe virtues which a- 
dorn his ſtation, deſerved and obtained a very uncommon 
ſhare of his confidence. | 

This nobleman was firſt groom of the ſtole : afterwards, 
taking a more open ſhare in the conduct of affairs, he ac- 


cepted the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate. On the removal of 


Mr. Pitt, who preſerved a ſort of union in the adminiſtration 
by their common dread of him, the only competition was 


between the duke of Newcaſtle and lord Bute, The — 
cou 


{a) The Earl of Bute. 
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could not well endure that decay of influence, which, on a 
thouſand occaſions, he muſt have ſenſibly felt, and which 
the great rank he held muſt have rendered only more pain- 
ful. Lord Bute, on the other hand, could not bear to ſee 
the treaſury board, which, under whatever limitations, was 
attended with ſo much power, in the hands of his rival. It 
is indeed a department, the entire conduct of which is ab- 
ſolutely eſſential to the perſon whohas any pretenſions to be 
at the head of the Britiſh adminiſtration. 

Theſe principles ſoon produced their natural effect. Ina 
ſhort time the duke of Newcaſtle thought him- 
ſelf obliged to reſign, and lord Bute became firſt May 26. 
commiſſioner of the treaſury. This reſignation 
was followed by that of others of great conſideration for 
their rank and influence. No one was ſurpriſed at the fer- 
ment which enſued ; in which perſonal reſentment, party 
violence, and national, or rather local prejudices, were all 
united, to throw every thing into confuſion. 

In this condition of parties, a number of thoſe called 
Whigs, who had loſt their places, being highly irritated: at 
the late changes, and even many of thoſe who ſtill continued 
in employments, being ſuppoſed attached to the intereſt of 
the duke of Newcaſtle, and therefore not to be depended on 
by the new adminiſtration, it became neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to thoſe called Tories, or country gentlemen. 

From the beginning of this reign it had been profeſſed, 
with the general applauſe of all good men, to aboliſh thoſe 
odious party diſtinctions, and to extend the royal favour 
and protection equally to all his majeſty's ſubje&s. The 
perſons called Tories had, beſides, been before active in 
ſupport of ſome of thoſe, who now clamoured at the very 
meaſures which they had themſelves, more than once, a- 
dopted. However, occaſion was taken from thence to en- 
deavour-at the revival of this almoſt exploded diſtinction. 
There were great heats, which were blown into a combuſ- 
tion by every art, and every inſtrument of party, that had 
ever proved effectual upon ſimilar occaſions. 5 

Whilſt the nation was thus diſtracted, the conduct of a war 
became difficult; its continuance unſafe; and its ſupplies 
uncertain. If the adminiſtration failed, their failure would 
be conſtrued into incapacity ; if they ſucceeded, their ſue- 
ceſs would be converted into an argument for ſuch terms of 
peace, as it would be impoſſible for them to procure. Above 


ꝗ 2 all, 
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all, the antient and known connection between the chiefs of 
the moneyed intereſt and the principal perſons in the oppo- 
poſition, muſt have been a ſubject of great anxiety to the 
adminiſtration. 

Theſe cauſes co- operated to render the intentions of the 
Britiſh miniſtry towards peace altogether cordial and ſincere; 
and they thought themſelyes abundantly juſtified in their 
wiſhes for it at this juncture, both from the ſucceſſes and the 
burthens of the nation ; from the flouriſhing ſtate of ſome 
of their allies, and the doubtful ſtate of others ; and in gene- 
ral, from thoſe arguments of humanity, which made it high 
time that Europe ſhould enjoy ſome interval of repoſe. 

Both courts thus concurring in the ſame point, all diff- 
culties were ſpeedily ſmoothed. It is ſaid, that the firſt 
overtures were made under the mediation of his Sardinian 
majeſty. As ſoon as terms were propoſed, in order to give 
a pledge to each other of their mutual ſincerity, it was a- 
greed that this treaty ſhould not be negotiated, as the for- 
mer had been, by ſubordinate perſons ; but that the two 
courts ſhould reciprocally ſend to London and Verſailles a 


| Perſon of the firſt conſequence and diſtinQtion in either 


kingdom. Accordingly the duke of Bedford was ſent to 
negotiate on the part of England, and the duke de Niver- 
nois on that of France; the great outlines of the treaty were 
very ſoon explained and adjuſted. 'The detail of ſome 
articles took up more time. 

During this mixed interval of war and treaty, the French 
obtained a . temporary advantage ; but which neither ſul- 
pended nor influenced the negotiation. It was the laſt of- 
fenſive effort, which they made ; and though this enter- 
prize was attended with a temporary ſucceſs in the execu- 
tion, it was in the deſign not ſuperior to any of thoſe that 
had failed. Monſieur de Ternay, with a ſquadron of four 
men of war and a bomb ketch, and M. d' Hauſonville, with 
a-proportionable number of land forces, arrived the 24th of 
of June, at the bay of Bulls in Newfoundland, and finding 
the iſland little prepared to reſiſt them, took, without difh- 
culty, the forts of St. John, Trinity, and Carbonear, deſ- 
troyed the two laſt, and likewiſe the ſtages and implements 
of the fiſhery, to a conſiderable value. The immenſe ex- 
tent of our military operations, rendered it little wonderful 
or blamable, that this particular part was found weak. 


The French preſumed by far too much on the ſupinenels 
17 0 
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of the nation, when they hoped ſuch an advantage could 
have any great effect on the negotiation. In fact, as ſoon 
as the news arrived in England, a force was fitted out to 
retake thoſe places. But ſuch was the vigilance and readi- 
neſs of general Amherſt, our commander in America, that 
it ſuperſeded the neceſſity of this armament. He detached 
colonel Amherſt with a body of forces, and lord Colville, with 
a ſmall, but ſufficient {quadron, to recover this valuable 
iſland. The land forces attacked ſome detachments of the 
French, advantageouſly poſted in the neighbourhood of SF: 
John's, and prepared to attack St. John's itſelf,” with fo 
much vigour and activity, that M. d'Hauſonville. WO had 
that place, and ſurrender himſelf and garriſon Gann 

priſoners of war (as, before lord Colville could. Pt. 18. 


remained there as governor, thought proper to deliver up 


arrive 


tA * "OO — x k . 4 * 


1 


(a) Colonel Amherſt's Letter to the Earl of Egremont, dated, St; 
FPFPobn's, Newfoundland, Sept. 20, 1762. 
My Lord, „3 a8 2 34 Bis 
A to the orders I received from Sir Jeffery Amberft, 
at New York, of which your lordſhip have been informer, 
I proceeded from New York to Halifax with the tranſports, to 
take up there the troops deſtined for the expedition. I got into the 
harbour the 26th of Auguſt; and finding lord Colville had ſailed, 
determined to embark the troops there, and at Louiſbourg, as ex- 
peditiouſly as poſſible, and proceed after his lordſhip we © 
The men of war being failed, who were to have taken part of 
the troops on board, I was obliged to take up ſhipping to the a- 
mount of four hundred tons. H Sul 8. 

I had every thing embarked, ready to fail the 29th, but con- 
trary winds kept us in the harbour till the 1ſt of September, when 
we got out, and arrived at Louiſbourg on the 5th. The next day 
the troops were embarked, and we failed out of the harbour the 
7th in the morning. | - | | 

[ had the good fortune to join lord Colville's fleet on the 11th, 
a few leagues to the ſouthward of St. John's ; and by the intelli- 
gence his lordſhip had received, I was obliged to change my re- 
ſolution of landing the troops at Kitty Vith, a narrow entrance, 
cloſe to the harbour of St. John's, the enemy having entirely ſtop- 
ped up the paſſage, by ſinking ſhallops in the channel. * 

From the beſt in formation I could get, it appeared that Torbay, 
about three leagues to the northward. of St. Jebn's,' was the place 
to land the troops at, within that diſtrict. 


Q q 3 Lord 
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arrive ſrom the place where the troops had been landed, to 
co-operate with them. M. de Ternay eſcaped with the 
fleet, partly by having gained a conſiderable diſtance, be- 

fore 


* — * 11. 
— — * 


Lord Colwille ſent the Syren man of war into Torbay with the 
tranſports ; and it was late at night on the 12th, before they all 
came to an anchor. Captain Douglas of his majeſty's ſhip Syren, 
went with me to view the bay, and we found a very good beach 
to land on. It blew hard in the night, and one of the tranſports, 
wan the Provincial light infantry corps on board, was driven out 
to lea. 

I landed the troops early the next morning, at the bottom of the 
bay, from whence a path led to St. John's ; a party of the enemy 
fired ſome ſhots at the boats as they rowed in. The light infantry 
of the Regulars landed firſt, gave the enemy one fire, and drove 
them towards St. John's. The battalions landed, and we march- 
ed on. The path for four miles very narrow, through a thick 
wood, and over very bad ground. 

Captain M Donnell's light infantry corps in front came up with 
ſome of the party we drove from the landing place: They had 
concealed themſelves in the wood, fired upon us, and wounded 
chree men. A part of M Donnel/s corps ruſhed in upon them, 
took three priſoners, and drove the reſt off. Wi 
The country opened afterwards, and we marched to the left of 
Kitty: Vetty : It was neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of this pals, to 
open a communication for the landing of artillery and ſtores, it 
being impracticable ta get them up the way we came. 

As ſoon as our right was cloſe to Kitty Vitty river, the enemy 
fired upon us from a hill on the oppoſite fide. I ſent a party up 


a rock, which commanded the paſſage over, and under cover of 


their fire, the light infantry companies of the Reyal and Mont- 
gomery's, ſupported by the grenadiers of the Roye/, paſſed, drove 
the enemy up the hill, and purſued them on that fide towards St. 
John's: when I perceived a body of the enemy coming to their 
ſupport, I immediately ordered over Major Sutherland, with the 
remainder of the firſt battalion, upon which they thought proper 
to retreat; and we had juſt time, before dark, to take poſt. 

Captain Mackenzie, who commanded Montgomery's light infan- 
try, was dangerouſly wounded. We took ten priſoners ; the 
_ lay this night on their arms. 

The next morning, the 14th, we opened the channel, where 
the enemy had ſunk the ſhallops : they had a breaſt- work which 
commanded the entrance, and a battery not quite finiſhed. 

Lieutenant Colonel Tullikin, who had met with an _—_ by 

= a als 
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fore they were diſcovered, by means of a thick fog ; and 
partly becauſe lord Colville, after their having been diſ- 
covered, did not apprehend that they really were the ene- 
my's ſhips. 

t 


2 — 


a fall, and was left on board, joined me this day; and Captain 
Ferguſon, who commanded the artillery, brought round ſome light 
artillery and ſtores from 1 orbay in the ſthallops. 

The enemy had poſſeſſion of two very high and ſteep hills, one 
in the front of our advanced poſts, and the other nearer to St. 
Fobn's, which two hills appeared to command the whole ground 
from Kitty Vitty to St. Jobn's. It was neceſſary that we ſhould 
proceed on this fide, to ſecure effectually the landing at Kitty 
Vitty, from the firſt of theſe hills the enemy fired upon our poſts. 

On the 15th, juſt before day-break, I ordered Captain M Don- 
nell's corps of light infantry, and the Provincial light infantry, 
ſupported by our advanced poſts, to march-to ſurpriſe the enemy 
on this hill. Captain M Donnell paſſed their centries and ad- 
vanced guards, and was firſt diſcovered by their main body on 
the hill, as he came climbing up the rocks near the ſummit, which 
he gained, receiving the enemy's fire, He threw in his fire, and 
the enemy gave way. 

Captain M' Donnell was wounded ; Lieutenant Schuyler of his 
company killed, with three or four men, and eighteen wounded. 

The enemy had three companies of grenadiers and two picquets 
at this poſt, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Belcombe, ſecond 
in command, who was wounded ; a Captain of grenadiers wound- 
ed and taken priſoner ; his Lieutenant killed, ſeveral men killed 
and wounded, and thirteen taken priſoners. 

The enemy had one mortar here, with which they threw ſome 
ſhells at us in the night: a ſix-pounder not mounted, and two 
wall pieces. | 

This hill, with one adjoining, commands the harbour. 

The 16th, we advanced to the hill nearer St. John's, which 
the enemy had quitted. Twenty-nine ſhallops came in to day 
with artillery and ſtores, proviſion and camp equipage from Tor- 
bay, which we unloaded. I moved the remainder of the troops 
forward, leaving a poſt o guard the paſs of Kitty Vitty, on the 
other ſide, Laſt night the enemy's fleet got out of the harbour. 
This night we lay on our arms. 

The 17th, a mortar hattery was compleated; and a battery be- 
gun for four 24-pounders, and two 12-pounders, about five hun- 
dred yards from the fort, made the road from the landing for the 
artillery, and at night opened the mortar battery, with one eight 

244 inch 
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It was in Germany that the greateſt efforts were made. 
Even after the negotiations had been conſiderably advanced, 
the 


— —— 


inch mortar, and ſeven cohorns, and fix royals. The enemy fired 
pretty briſkly from the tort, and threw ſome ihells. 

The 18th, in the morning, I received a letter from count de 
Hauſonville, of which I do myſelf the honour to incloſe to your 
lordihip a copy, as alſo of my anſwer ; with copies of other let- 
ters that paſſed, and of the capitulation. 

As lord Colville, at this time, was ſome diſtance off the coaſt, 
and the wind not permitting his lordſhip to ſtand in, to honour me 
with his concurrence in the terms to be given to the garriſon, I 
thought no time ſhould be loſt in ſo advanced a ſeaſon, and there- 
fore took upon me to determine it, hoping to meet with his lord- 
ſhip's approbation; and he has given me the greateſt pleaſure, 
by entirely approving of every thing I have done. 

I muſt beg leave to ſay, my lord, that every aſſiſtance we could 
poſlibly deſire from the fleet, has been given us. Lord Colville 
upon the ſhort notice he had of our joining him, having laboured 
to get together all the ſhallops he could, and with which we 
were ſo amply ſupplied, was a meaſure of eſſential ſervice : 
and without which our operations mult have been conſiderably 
retarded. | | 

The indefatigable labour and perſevering ardour of the troops 
I have the honour to command, ſo neceſſary towards compleating 
the conqueſt, before the bad ſeaſon ſet in, did indeed exceed what 
I could have expected. Lieutenant Colonel Tullikin ſeconded me 
in every thing as I could with, | 

Captain M'Donnell, of Colonel Frazer's regiment, having Sir 
Teffery Ambher/i's leave to o to England, was to have delivered 
this to your lordihip ; but his leg is broken by the wound he re- 
ceived. which keeps him here: may I humbly preſume, my lord, 
to recommend this gentleman to your lordſhip's protection, as a 
re?), brave and good oiiicer, 

Lord Colville. intends ſending his majeſty's ſhip Syren imme- 
diately to England: I ſend Captain Campbell, of the 22d regi- 
ment, with theſe dilpatches, who will inform your lordſhip of 
any particulars you may defire to know. 

do myfelf the honour to tranſmit to your lordſhip ſuch returns 
as I can poſſibly get in time, to ſhew the tive ſtate of the French 


troops and garriton here. 


[ am, with the moſt profound reſpect. my Lord, 
Pour Loriſſtih's moſi humble, and moſt obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM AMHERST. 
Captain 
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the military operations were in that country no way ſlack- 
ened. The body under the Marſhal d'Eſtrees and Soubiſe, 
being ſtreightened, in the manner we have ſeen, by the in- 
comparable judgment of prince Ferdinand's meaſures, had 


been 


— 


Captain Campbell has brought with him the French colours 
which were hoiſted on the fort of St. Job's. 


Lord Colville's Letter to My. Cleveland, dated, St. John's, Neau- 
foundland, September 20, 1762. 


IX, 


|| Had the honour of ſending you an account of my proceedings 
until the 18th of Auguſt, by a veſſel which failed from Placentia 
ior England at that time; and on the 22d I failed with his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips the Northumberland, Antelope, Goſport and Syren, 
and the King George, belonging to the province of Maſſachuſett's 
bay. On the 25th, we chaſed a fchooner off St. John's, and took 
her cloſe to the harbour's mouth. She had been an Engliſh pri- 
vateer, taken by the enemy, had eight carriage guns mounted, 
and was manned with thirty Frenchmen, commanded by an enſign 
de Vaiſſeau, | | 

The enemy had ſent away great part of the inhabitants of St. 
Fohn's, men, women, and children, by giving them veſſels and 
proviſions to carry them where they pleaſed ; two of theſe, a ſloop 
and a ſchooner, we met with on the coaſt, and took twenty-three 
Iriſbmen that were ſingle men out of them, to replace in part 
the marines of the ſquadron that were left in garriſon at Placentia 
and the iſle of Boys. Theſe Iriſhmen ſaid, that if I would go into 
the bay of Bulls, numbers of their countrymen would refort to me 
and enter on board the ſquadron ; but during two days, which I 
ſtayed in that bay, not a man joined me. The few inhabitants 
that remained there, quietly followed their buſineſs of fiſhing, 
and 'tis poſſible the enemy prevented any others at St. John's from 
coming. | 

Mr. Garland and Mr. Davis, two of the principal inhabitants 
of Harbour Grace and Carbonera, in Conception bay, having ac- 
quainted me that a number of men in their neighbourhood were 
willing to ſerve in the ſquadron during the preſent exigency, I ſent 
the armed ſchooner for them, and ſhe returned with fifty men, 
which t have diſtributed among the ſhips. And the ſame gentle- 
men repreſenting, that the eremy ſometimes ſends ſmall parties by 
land to Portuga! Cove, which hive threatened to moleſt them in 


thallops 
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been obliged to call that under the prince of Conde from 
the Lower Rhine to their aſſiſtance. In order to complete 
their junction with this corps, the grand army uncovered 


Caſſel, 


* n 


ſhatlops from that place, deſired, in behalf of themſelves and all 
their neighbours, that the ſchooner might be ſtationed in Con- 
ception bay, for their protection and defence, which requeſt I com- 
plied with. | 

The iſland of Carbonera, in Conception bay, has had no Other 
garriſon for many years but a few old men of the artillery, to take 
care of the guns and ordnance ſtores. Had ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent coaſt taken poſt here, they might eaſily 
have defended it againſt any force, except one narrow landing 
place, and no ſafe road in the neighbourhood for great ſhips ; but 
the enemy landed in boats, and deſtroyed the whole without re- 
ſiſtance. And the iſle of Boys, near Ferryland, would probably 
have ſhared the ſame fate, had it not been poſſeſſed in due time 
by the Syren's marines. 

In frequently paſſing the harbour's mouth of St. John's, we 
could plainly ſte that the fort, which fronts the entrance, was 
fortified all round the new works; and that a redoubt, or ſome- 
thing like one, was raiſed at the little harbour of Kitty Vitty. The 
old battery at the ſouth fide of the harbour's mouth was repaired 
with additional works, and a new one erected on the ſame fide 
nearer the entrance. All theſe were to be ſeen from the ſea ; and 
I could not learn that the enemy intended any thing more than 
the finiſhing theſe works. 

On the 8th of September, I received by a ſloop expreſs from 
Halifax, letters from Sir Feffery Amberſt at New York, acquaint- 
ing me, that he had come to a reſolution to ſend a body of troops, 
in order to diſlodge the enemy as ſoon as poſſible from St. John's; 
and that Lieutenant Colonel Anberſt was to command theſe 
troops. The ſame conveyance brought me letters from Colonel 
Amherſt, acquainting me with his arrival at Halifax, on the 26th 
of Auguſt, his departure from thence on the firſt of September, 
and with his intention to call at Louiſbourg for the troops there, 
and then proceed round Cape Race, to join me on this coaſt, 
Upon receipt of theſe letters, I ſent the ſloop which brought them 
to look out for Colonel Amberſt, and the tranſports off Cape Race; 
and in order to join them the ſooner, to concert meaſures for the 
enſuing operations, before the enemy could have notice of their 
arrival, I dropped down with the ſquadron to Cape Broyle, but 
Mr. Gili, of St. John's, who had been ſent out of the town in a 


cartel ſchooner two days before, ſending off advice from Ferry- 
land, 
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Caſſel, quitted the banks of the Fulda, and fell back to a 
conſiderable diſtance. The Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, 
Who had attended this corps all along, thought at length 

| a fair 


land, that he was ſure the enemy intended to fail in a very little 
time, I returned with the ſquadron to our ſtation off St. John's. 


On the 11th, we were joined by Colonel Amberft, with the 


troops in ten tranſport veſſels ; and I propoſed Torbay as the pro- 
perett place to land at: It is to the northward of St. John's; about 
ſeven miles by land, and the roads pretty good, but the bay is not 
reckoned ſafe anchorage, being open to the eaſterly winds, which 
uſually begin to prevail at this ſeaſon. By one of the tranſports 
from New York, I received a duplicate, the original not yet come 
to hand, of their lordſhips order of the 7th of June, directing me 


to repair myſelf, or ſend a ſufficient force to enable Captain 


Graves of the Antelope, to defeat the deſigns of the ſquadron 
commanded by M. de Ternay. 

On the 12th, we proceeded to Torbay, I ſent Captain Dowg- 
las in the Syren, to anchor with the tranſports, accompanied by 
the boats of the ſquadron, and a number of ſhallops, or fiſhing 
boats, which I had colleQed from different parts for the king's 
ſervice. With the reſt of the ſhips I returned to my ſtation, cloſe 


to St. John's harbour. Next morning Colonel Amberſt landed with 


the troops in the head of the bay, having only four men wounded 
from a diſtant buſh-firing of the enemy. He marched directly to 
Kitty Vitty, and made himſelf maſter of that important poſt in 
the evening, without having a man killed, and only two or three 
wounded. Every thing belonging to the army was carried from 
Torbay to Kitty Vitty, in ſhallops, eſcorted by boats from the 
ſquadron. And this ſervice was conducted, with diligence and 
care, by Mr. Dugdale, my firſt Lieutenant, Captain Douglas hav- 
ing joined the ſquadron again. The enemy's fleet was to have 
ſailed the morning I paſſed the harbour with the tranſports ; and 
three hundred men only were to be left in St. John's for the win- 
ter ; but, upon ſeeing us, they landed their grenadiers again. 

The 15th, it blew ſtrong from E. to E. S. E. with thick rainy 
weather. In the evening the wind ſhifted to the weſtward, light 
breezes, and thick fog. At ſix next morning, it being calm, with 
a great ſwell, we ſaw from the maſt-head, but could bring them 
down no lower than half way the topmaſt ſhrouds, four fail, bear- 
ing 8. S. E. diſtant ſeven leagues ; the mouth of St. John's har- 
bour at the fame time bore W. four leagues. We loſt fight of 
them about ſeven, though very clear ; and ſome time after, a 
ſmall breeze ſpringing up in the S. W. quarter, I ftood in towards 

Torbay 
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a fair opportunity had occurred of ſtriking a de- 

Aug. 30. cifive blow againſt it. With this aid he attacked, 
with his uſual vivacity, that part of the French 

| army, 


Torbay, in order to cover the ſhallops that might be going from 
thence to Krtty Vith. | 

In the afte1noon ] received a note from Colonel Amber/t, ac- 
quainting me that the French fleet got out laſt night. Thus, after 
being blocked up in St. John's harbour for three weeks, by a 
ſquadron of equal number, but ſmaller ſhips, with fewer guns and 
men, did M. Ternay make his eſcape in the night by a ſhameful 
flight. I beg leave to obſerve, that not a man in the ſquadron 
imagined the four fail, when we ſaw them, were the enemy; 
and the pilots were of opinion, that they muſt have had the wind 
much ttronger than with us, to overcome the weſterly ſwell in the 
harbour's mouth. I ſent the King George round Cape Race, as far 
as Trepaſſy, to bring me intelligence if the enemy ſhould ſteer to- 
wards Placentia ; and I directed Captain Douglas of the Syren, to 
gei the tranſports moved from Torbay, as a very unfafe road to the 

bay of Bulls. 4 | | 

A. tomb battery was opened againſt the fort, in the night of 
tbe --! next day it capitulated, before any other battery 

tw Pit, ; | 

The A got into the harbour yeſterday morning ; and in 
the evening I received their lordſhips order of the 3d of Auguſt, 
lent me by Captain Palliſer of the Shrewſbury, who, with the 
Superbe, Bedford, and Minerva, had juſt arrived on the coaſt, I 
have directed Captain Palliſer, with the other ſhips, to come into 
the harbour, as ſoon as a convenient opportuniry offers for ſo 
Going. | EN 

We have about eight hundred priſoners, grenadiers, picquets, 
and ſome marines, being a very fine body of men, and nearly 
equal in number to the regulars of our army. I am now prepar- 
ing tranſports to carry them to Breſt. 

The enemy did not intend to leave fo great a part of their force 
here; their grenadiers were ready for embarking; but M. de Ter- 
nay ſeemed detcimincd at all events to graſpan opportunity,which, 
if once loft, might never be regained ; therefore, in the utmoſt 
confuſion, he lef: behind his grenadiers, anchors, and turned his 
boats adrift when they had towed him out. The fog was ſo thick 
that Lieutenant Colonel Tul/ikin, who was poſited on an eminence 
in the narroweſt part of the harbour's mouth, could hear their 
noe, but coul not diſcern any of their ſhips. The fog even 
zhtered the ditection of the ſound, which ſeemed to come from 

| another 
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army, which was poſted at a place called the heights of 
Johanniſberg, near the banks of the Wetter. At firſt his 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to his own cxpectations, and ihe 


courage 


another part of the harbour, whilſt they mull have been directly 
under him. 

There is a conſiderable quantity of proviſions and other goods 
at this place, collected and tumbled promiſcuouſly into different 
ſtore-houſes by the enemy, Many of the 7ri/h ſervants have alſa 
been robbing and plundering their matters. Lo aſcertain proper- 
ty, in order to make reſtitution as far as can be, and to reſtore 
regularity to a country, ſo long diſtracted by being in the enemy's 

ſſeſſion, will be the particular care of Governor Graves, who, 
in my opinion, is well qualified for ſuch an office ; and as he will 
ſtay here, he will be able, in a great meaſure, to reitore the ai- 
fairs of this country. 

Captain Douglas of the Syren has behaved with ſpirit and ac- 
tivity, and exerted every talent of a good officer during this ex- 


pedition ; and (without adding any more officers to the corps) ET. 


am happy in the opportunity of ſending him to wait on their 
lordſhips. 


The following Letters having ſomething in them very particalar, 
wwe ſball ſubjoin them here, leaving our Readers to make ſurb 


obſervations as may occur. 


8 IR, 
Nou being under ſome doubt of St. John's and Placentia in 

Neaw feundland, this fummer, as the ſquadron from Breff is 
failed, I read in the news-papers, whither can they go but te 
Newfoundland; and as a loyal ſubject to his majeſty, and a great 
friend to trade, in which I have ſuffered much by being too enter- 
prizing, I do therefore moſt humbly offer my thoughts for the 
good of my king and country; that is, I really think from my 
heart, that ſaid Breſt ſquadron is gone to Newfoundland, many 
of our Newfoundland ſhips being taken the laſt year, The com- 
mon enemy muſt know the ſlender force of our Newfound!land 


convoy in thoſe parts; and, was a ſmall ſquadron of his majelty's 


ſhips to go ſoon to Newfoundland, and return again after examin- 
ing into the ſafety of that valuable iſland and trade, may likely 
ſave many of his majeſty's ſubjects from ruin, and prevent the 
common enemy a footing in the Vea fund fiſhery. 

* You will pleaſe to communicate theſe my thoughts to their 
lordſhips, which, I humbly think with ſubmiſſion, is worthy at 
this tine of their conſideration. 


© I hare 
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courage of his troops. He drove the enemy entirely from 
the high grounds into the plain; but whilſt he purſued his 
advantage, the body he attacked was reinforced by the main 
army. The action, which began ſo favourable for the allies, 
ended in a defeat. They loſt above three thouſand men in 
killed, wounded, and priſoners. The Hereditary Prince, 
who had, through the whole action, made the moſt power- 
ful efforts, and expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers, re- 
ceived a wound from a muſket-ball in his hip- bone, from 
which his life was a long time doubtful, and his recovery 
lingering and tedious. Whilſt his life continued in danger, 
the concern was unuſual, and common to both armies; 
both taking an intereſt in the preſervation of a prince, as 
much endeared by his humanity, as admired for his valour 
and military genius. 

A victory of the greateſt importance could not have more 
fully diſplayed the ſuperiority of prince Ferdinand's capaci- 
ty, in the conduct of a war, than his meaſures after this 
defeat. The French were not ſuffered to derive the ſmall- 
eſt advantage from their victory; nor did the allies loſe a 
foot of ground. The communication with Caſſel was ſtill 
at the mercy of the allies. The French, in their retreat, 
had thrown a garriſon of ten thouſand men in that place; 

and 


— 
— 


I have, by long experience, ſome judgment in ſea affairs; as 
alſo a willingneſs to ſerve my king and country; theſe will plead 
an excuſe in my behalf to their lordſhips for this trouble. 


To John Cleveland, Eſq; 8 I am, c. 
Anſwer. 
Admiralty-Office, June 11, 1762. 
SIR, 

1 Have received, and communicated to my lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, your letter of the 8th inſtant, with reſpect 
to the apprehenſion you are under, that the Bre/? fleet is gone for 
Newfoundland, | 


Your very humble Servant, 


J. CLEVELAND. 
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and the prince made immediate and vigorous preparations 
to beſiege it. 

When the prince had adjuſted his army to cover the ſiege, 
the French took advantage of his movement for that pur- 
poſe, to repaſs the Lahan near Gieſſen, and advanced to- 
wards Marpurg. But as they advanced, the prince drew 
his army from the ſiege, and made ſuch diſpoſitions as ena- 
bled him to fall at once upon their flank and rear, | 
drove them from all their poſts, and obliged them Sept. 26. 
once more to fly with precipitation behind the 
Lahne. 

After this ſucceſsful affair, the body of the army reſumed 
their preparations for the ſiege of Caſſel, which was now 
become the grand object of the campaign; and the great 
purpoſe of the endeavours of both armies was, of the one 
to * the communication with Caſſel, of the other to cut 
It Oft. 

A number of ſkirmiſhes happened in theſe movements. 
The moſt remarkable among them was the affair 
of Bucker Muhl, not ſo much for the conſequen- Sept. 3% 
ces, which were not extraordinary, but for the 
uncommon ſteadineſs of the two parties engaged. It was 
2 poſt of ſome moment, the forcing of which would fa- 
cilitate to the French the reduQtion of Amonebourg, a ſmall 
fortreſs, but of importance, as it commands a paſs which 
led into the country which they propoſed to enter. This 
poſt was nothing more than a bridge over the Ohme, de- 
fended by a ſlight redoubt on one fide, and by a mill on the 
other. The allies had no cover, except the redoubt; nor 
the French, except the mill. The engagement began at 
firſt between two ſmall bodies, and an artillery proportiona- 
bly ſmall; but as the action warmed, the artillery was 


gradually augmented, until it amounted to about five and 


twenty heavy cannon on each ſide. The allies had originally 
but one hundred men in this poſt ; but before the buſineſs 
ended, ſeventeen complete battalions were engaged, who 
ſucceſſively relieved each other, after each detachment had 
made ſixty diſcharges. The artillery fired at a diſtance of 
three hundred paces, and the muſquetry at thirty. Beſides, 
the allied troops, as they paſſed to and from the redoubt, 
were, for a length of four hundred paces, expoſed to all the 

enemy's cannon loaded with grape ſhot, | 
The ſituation of the French was nearly the ſame. A 
dreadful 
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dreadful fire was ſupported between theſe reſolute bodies, 
without a moment's intermiſſion, or the leaſt ſlackening on 
one ſide or the other, for near fifteen hours, from the dawn 
of day to dark night. Neither ſide gave way; and this 
moſt bloody conteſt for a molt trifling object in the end, left 
the allies in the poſſeſſion of their redoubt, and the French 
of their mill. "The whole compaſs of military hiſtory fur- 
niſhes no inſtance of ſo obſtinate a diſpute. The allies loſt 
ſix hundred men in killed and wounded  tawards the cloſe 
of the day, the dead bodies ſerved to raiſe a parapet for the 
redoubt, in the place of that which had been beat to 
pieces by the cannonade. 

The French are thought to have ſuffered more in this 
action than the allies. However, though they did not ſuc- 
ceed in their attack upon the bridge, they battered at the 
ſame time the caſtle of Amonebourg with ſo much fury, that 
in a ſhort time they effected a breach, and obliged the gar- 
riſon to ſurrender. By this advantage they gained a good 

deal of ground, and even got on the rear of the allied ar- 
my. But with this advantage, conſiderable as it was, the 
were able to do nothing deciſive : they were able neither to 
raiſe, nor materially to diſturb the ſiege of Caſſel, which 
went on without interruption ; nor were they able to throw 
the leaſt relief into this place, where their garriſon already 
began to ſuffer for want of proviſions. 

This capital of an unfortunate principality, which has 
ſo often been taken and retaken during the courſe of this 

war, deſpairing of relief, at length ſurrendered to 
Nov. 1. the viQtorious arms of the allies, after a ſiege of 

fifteen days open trenches, The garriſon made 
an honourable capitulation. And now prince Ferdinand 
might conſider himſelf as maſter of Heſſe, no place of 
ſtrength in that country remaining in the enemy's hands, 
except Ziegenhayn. Advanced as the ſeaſon was, the prince 
prepared to lay ſiege to that fortreſs; and as he was now 
able to draw down his whole army into that quarter, there 
was no queſtion but he would have made himſelf maſter. of 
f the place without any difficulty. But the ſigning 
Nov. 15. of the preliminaries of peace, at this time notified 


in the two armies, put an happy concluſion to all 
military operations. 


Theſe preliminaries had very little to do towards com- 
pleting the relief of our allies ; exeept that they ſet the ſeal 


On 
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on their good fortune, and prevented their being expoſed 
any longer to the chances of war. This campaign, though j | 
it was not diſtinguiſhed by any great deciſive victory, was | 
not the leſs honourable to the commander or the troops. A 
connected ſeries of judicious and ſpirited operations pro- 
duced all the effects which could be propoſed from a ſingle 
and brilliant ſtroke. At this period, the French, after hav- 
ing for ſix years exerted almoſt the whole undivided ſtrength 
of their monarchy upon this ſingle object, were, in the 
end, very little more advanced than they were the day they | 
firſt ſet their foot in Germany. The poſſeſſion of three or 14 
four poor unimportant places was all they had purchaſed by Fil 
many millions of treaſure expended, and poſſibly near two 
hundred tliouſand lives thrown away. 

The whole body of the allies acquired great and juſt 
glory in this war; but the Engliſh had all along the poſt of 
honour, and obtained the higheſt reputation. As to their 
commander the duke of Brunſwick, having begun his ope- 9 9 
rations almoſt without an army, having continued the war I 
with an army always inferior in numbers, having experienced 
every variety of fortune, his capacity and his firmneſs car- 
ried him with credit through all; and enabled him to con- 


— ÿ— . 


clude the war with a triumphant ſuperiority. He may now 9 
enjoy, in the honourable repoſe which his exploits have pur- 7 
chaſed for himſelf and his country, the beſt of rewards, the l ; 
conſciouſneſs of public ſervice. Poſterity will conſider him if 
as the deliverer of Germany. Ml 

The Ungliſh troops, after ſo many fatigues and dangers, i 
at length enjoyed the proſpect of a ſpeedy return to their 4 
country; but a general damp was caſt ſuddenly on their joy 7299 


by the illneſs of lord Granby; who was attacked by a very f 
dangerous and long continued fever. (a) It is impoſſible to pl 
expreſs 


— 


(a) The Marquis of Granby's Letter of Thanks to the Britiſh 
Forces in Germany, dated, Munſter, Jan. 1, 1763. 


2 ORD Granby hoped to have had it in his power to Have 

ſeen and taken his leave of the troops, before his em- 
barkation for England ; but a ſevere illneſs having detained him 
at Warburg, and his preſent ſtate of health obliging him to take 1 
another route, he could not leave this country without this pub- | 


Rr lie 
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expreſs the concern of the whole army during this anxious 
interval, or the joy which enlivened every breaſt on his re- 
covery. No commander had ever been more diſtinguiſhed 
for an enterpriſing and generous courage; and none half ſo 
much for an unlimited benevolence. The ſick and wound- 
ed ſoldier, the officer whoſe income was unequal to his 
rank or his neceſſities, in him found a never failing and ne- 
ver buthenſome reſource. Whatever could be done to ani- 
mate the ſoldiery, to make them chearful in the ſervice, to 
alleviate the hardſhips of war, was exerted beyond what 
could be thought poſſible in the limits of a private fortune; 
and the ſatisfaction of the giver went always beyond the 
actual benefit, becauſe, in his greateſt liberality, it was evi- 
dent that he wiſhed to do a thouſand times more. By his 
whole conduct he inſpired foreigners with a favourable idea 
of the Engliſh nobility. His character is, indeed, ſuch as 
we are apt, in romantic ideas, fondly to conceive of our old 
Engliſh barons. It is with pleaſure we attempt, however 
feebly, to do juſtice to the merit of thoſe men, living or 
dead, who, in this memorable war, have contributed to raiſe 


_ 


— _ — 


lic teſtimony of his entire approbation of their conduct ſince he 
has had the honour of commanding them. 

* Theſe ſentiments naturally call for his utmoſt acknowledg- 
ments ; he therefore returns his warmeſt thanks to the generals, 
officers, and private men, compoſing the whole Britifh corps, for 
the bravery, zeal, diſcipline, and good conduct he has conſtantly 
experienced from every individual ; and his moſt particular and 
perſonal thanks are due to them for their ready obedience, upon all 
occaſions, to ſuch orders as his ſtation obliged him to give. 

His beſt endeavours have always been directed to their good, 
by every means in his power; and he has the ſatisfaction to think 
he has ſome reaſon to flatter himſelf of their being convinced, if 
not of the efficacy, at leaſt of the ſincerity of his intentions, if he 
may judge by the noble return their behaviour has made him; a 
behaviour, that while it fills him with gratitude, has endeared 
them to their king and country, and has covered them with glory 
and honour. | 

Highly ſenſible of their merit, he ſhall continue, while he 
lives, to look upon it as much his duty, as it will for eyer be his 
inclinations, to give them every poſſible proof of his affection and 
eſteem; which he ſhould be happy to make as apparent as their 
valour has been, and will be conſpicuous and exemplary to after- 
ages.” 

this 
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this country to 2 pitch of glory, in which it has not been 


exceeded by any other in antient or modern times. Future 


hiſtory will pay them a reward more adequate to their 
merits, 


CHAF. XA. 


Siege and ſurrender of Schweidnitz. War transferred to 
Saxony. Auſtrians defeated at Freyberg. Pruſſians ravage 
the Empire. Preliminaries of peace between Great Britain 
and France. Diſputes concerning them. Mr. Fox comes in- 
te adminiſtration, Preliminories approved by parliament. 


Peace of Huterifbourg between Auſtria and Pruſſia. Con- 
cluſion. , 


HILST the courts of London and Verſailles were 


making ſo conſiderable a progreſs towards peace, 
thoſe of Vienna and Berlin ſeemed to remit nothing of their 


antient animoſity. The King of Pruſſia, deprived of the af- 


ſiſtance, but at the ſame time freed from the hoſtilities of 


the Ruſſians, directed his whole force and attention towards 
the ſingle object of driving the Auſtrians out of Sileſia. 

Prince Henry, who commanded in Saxony, contented 
himſelf with acting upon the defenſive. The King in per- 
ſon carried on the ſiege of Schweidnitz, almoſt in the pre- 
ſence of Marſhal Daun, who ſcarce made any attempts to 
reheve it. But whatever deficiency there might have been 
in the ſpirit of the grand army of the Auſtrians, it was am- 
ply compenfated by the obſtinate bravery of the garriſon, 
which refiited all the attacks of the Pruſſians for near two 
months from the opening of the trenches. Tt is faid that the 
attack was conducted, and the defence made, by two 7 4 
neers, who had written on the ſubject of the attack and de- 
Fence of places; and they were now practically engaged to 
prove the ſuperiotity of their ſeveral ſyſtems. 

However this may be, Schweidnitz coſt the King of Pruf- 
ſia a great deal of time, many laborious efforts, and a num- 
ber of men. The brave garrifon, to the number 
of eight thouſand men, were at length obliged to Oct. g. 
ſurrender priſoners of war. Their ill fortune pur- 
ſued them every where. A great part of this body of 'gal- 
lant priſoners were drowned at the mouth of the Oder, on 
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their paſſage to their intended confinement at Konnigiverg : 
only nine men of the whole number eſcaped. 

The King of Prufſia now maſter of Schweidnitz, and 
conſequently. of Sileſia, turned his attention to Saxony, 
where he conſiderably reinforced his brother's army and 
made preparations which indicated a deſign of laying ſiege 
to Dreſden. ; 

In Saxony alſo the Auſtrians began to exert themſelves 
with great ſpirit; and made ſome progreſs under the gene- 
rals Stolberg and Haddick.. "They obtained conſiderable 
advantages, in ſeveral encounters, over the army of prince 
Henry; and even puſhed them back to Freyberg; the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which place they prepared to diipute with the 
Pruſſians. 

But here fortune, which has ſeldom proved long conſtant 

to their arms, entirely forſook them. "The united 
OR. 29. army of Imperaliſts and Auſtrians was attacked by 

Prince Henry (who took advantage of the ab- 
ſence of general Haddick) in the neighbour hood of Frey 
berg, and totally routed. Great numbers were lain, The 
Pruſſians took near ſix thouſand priſoners, among whom 
were about two hundred and forty officers of ail ranks, thir- 
ty pieces of cannon, and ſeveral ſtandards. The victory 
was complete, and, as far as regarded the event of the 
campaign, deciſive. 5 

The Auſtrians attributed this defeat to the treachery of 
one of their ſuperior officers, who was ſoon after taken into 
cuſtody. But whilſt they were inquiring into the cauſe of 
their diſaſter, and preparing to puniſh the author of it, the 
Pruſſians were puſhing the advantages which their victory 
afforded them with all imaginable alacrity. And this they 
were enabled to do with the greateſt effect, by means of a 
partial ceſſation of hoſtilities, which the Auſtrians were fo 
imprudent as to conclude with the King of Pruſſia for Sileſia 
and the electoral Saxony only, without foreſeeing the dan- 
ger, or providing for the ſafety, either of their own im- 
mediate dominions, or of thoſe members of the Empire, 
which were the molt attached to their intereſts, and which 
were now expoſed to the attempts of a bold, Bos es 
and exaſperated enemy. 

One body of the Pruſſian army broke into Bohemia, 
puſhed on almoſt to the gates of Prague, and deſtroyed a 
Capital magazine. Another fell upon the ſame country on 

| another 
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another quarter, and laid the town of Fgra almoſt in aſhes, 
by a bombardment and a cannonade of red hot bullets. Some 
extended themſelves all over Saxony; others penetrated in- 
to the furtheſt parts of Franconia, and even as far as Suabia, 

ravaging the country, exa&ting the moſt exorbitant con- 


tributions, and foreading diſmay and confuſion upon every 


ſide. The dyet of the Umpire fitting at Ratiſbon, did not 
think themſelves in ſafety; but were beginning to fly, and 
preparing to remove their records. 

The free city of Nuremberg, ſo famous for the ingenious 
induſtry, and pacific <:poſit ion of its inhabitants, ſuffered 
the moſt by this invaſion ; having been obliged to pay con- 
tribution to the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds of 
our money. It has been ſuppoſed, that in this expedition 
the Pruſſians raiſed a ſum hay to the annual ſubſidy, which 
had formerly been paid by Great Britain to their ſovereign. 
Many of the fates found therofelves obliged to ſign a neu- 
trality, in order to ſave their territories from further ravages. 

And now a great part of the Empire being already in- 
cluded in the peace between Great Britain and France, and 
the reſt, tied down by this neutrality, entirely diſabled by 
the late defeat, or exhauſted by the ſubſequent incurſions, 
were no longer in a condition to furniſh an army under the 
imperial name and authority, After the whole alliance had 
been thus gradually diſſolved, the affair was, at length, left 
to be decided as it was begun, by the ſingle arms of Auſtria 
and Prufſia ; ſo that there was great reaſon to hope, as the 
war in Germany had ſucceeded immediately to the rupture 
between Great Britain and France, the peace between theſe 
powers would alſo lead to the ſpeedy pacification of the 
Empire. 

The prelimmarics had been ſigned by the Britiſh and 
French miniſters at Fountainbleau, on the third of Novem- 
ber, and it is neceſtary for the completion of cur deſign, 
that we ſhould here give ſome account of the definitive trea- 
ty which was built upon them, — 

The reader will recolleQ, that, in the negotiation of 

1761, it was laid down as a principal by the two courts, 
Wo their reſpective propoſitions, in caſe the treaty ſhould 
by any accident be broken off, were to be conſidered as re- 
1 or never made. At that time we remarked, that 
theſe propoſitions would probably have their influence, not- 
vithfandig this proviſion ; becauſe, as we then obſerved, 
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things once ſettled and agreed to, unavoidably ſtamp their 
own impreſſion upon any future negotiation relative to the 
ſame ſubject. It happened very nearly, as was then fore- 
ſeen; for, as far as we can judge, the negotiation did not 
ſet out upon any new or peculiar principle of its own, but 
ſeemed to aſſume as a baſis thoſe points, which were near- 
eſt to an adjuſtment in the preceding treaty ; and to com- 
mence where that tranſaction concluded. 

The ſpirit of the two negotiations, ſo far as regarded the 

eculiar intereſt of Great Britain, ſeems to have been per- 

Aly. ſimilar. There was ſcarcely any other difference, 
than that Great Britain, in conſequence of her ſucceſſes 
ſince that time, acquired more than ſhe then demanded; 
but ſtill the general idea, on which ſhe acquired, was near- 
ly or altogether the ſame. But with regard to ſome of our 
| allies, the principal was greatly varied; and we imagine that 
this change was ſufficiently juſtified by the alteration which 
happened in the affairs of Germany, during the interval 
between the two treaties. Thoſe who conducted the nego- 
tiation in 1761, were ſteady in rejecting every propoſition, 
in which they were not left at liberty to aid the King of 
Pruſſia, with the whole force of Great Britain; thoſe, who 
concluded the peace in 1702, paid leſs attention to the in- 
tereſts, though they did not wholly neglect the ſafety of that 
monarch, At the beginning of the year, and before they 
had entered into the negotiation, they refuſed to renew that 
article of the annual treaty, by which our court had en- 
gaged to conclude no peace without the King of Pruſſia; 
though at the ſame me they declared themſelves willing 
to aſſiſt him with the uſual ſubſidy. He on his part refuſed 
the ſubſidy unconnected with that article. Some coldneſs 
grew between the two courts from this time forward. 

The adjuſtment of affairs in the Empire, fecmed to form 
no material impediment to the progreſs of the treaty. Both 
parties readily agreed to withdraw themſelves totally from 
the German war. They thought, and rightly, that nothing 
could tend ſo much to give peace to their reſpective allies, 
as mutually to withdraw their aſſiſtance from them; and to 
ſtop that current of Englith and French money, which, as 
long as it ran into Germany, would be ſure to feed a per- 
petual war in that country. 

Circumſtanced as affairs then were, this conduct on our 
ſide was as defenſible as the conduct which we held in 1761. 
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At that time the affairs of the King of Pruſſia were at the 
loweſt ebh; he was overpowered by the whole weight 
of Auſtria, of Sweden, of the Empire, and of Ruſſia, as 
determined as ever, in her enmity, and then ſucceſsful ; to 
ſay nothing of France. Neither generoſity, nor perhaps 
found policy, onght to have permitted us to deſert him in 
that ſituation, But when the laſt treaty was made, the con- 
dition of his affairs was abſolutely reverſed. He had got 
rid of the moſt powerful, and one of the moſt implacable of 
his enemies. He had concluded a peace with Sweden. The 
treaty itſelf freed him from all apprehenſions of France. He 
had then none to contend with, but a nominal army of the 
Empire, and one of Auſtria, which, though ſomething more 
than nom al, was wholly unable to oppoſe his progreſs. 
His ſi-uation, irom being pitiable, was become formidable. 
It was good policy to prevent the balance of Germany from 
being overturned to his prejudice, It would have been the 
worſt in the worid to overturn it in his favour. 

Theſe principles ſufficiently explain and juſtify the dif- 
ferent conduct of this nation, at theſe two periods, towards 
the King of Pruſſia, The demand of the evacuation of 
Weſel, Cleves, and Gueldres, which had been made in the 
firſt negotiation, was then juſtly excepted to, becauſe we re- 
fuſed to put an end to the German war. In this laſt the 
French agreed to it, and with reaſon, becauſe we agreed in 
common with them to be neutral in the diſputes of the Em- 
pire. And on theſe principles, the peace of Germany, ſo 
far as it depended on Great Britain and France, was reſtored. 
The reſt of Europe was pacified by the ſtipulation for the 
evacuation of Portugal. This was indeed, with regard to 
the contracting courts, the primary object. 

What remained after the concerns of the allies were pro- 
vided for, was the adjuſtment of what related to the ſettle- 
ments and commerce of Great Britain and the Bourbon 
courts. The difficulty, which prevented this adjuſtment 
in the preceding negotiation, was the intervention of the 
claims of Spain. The attempts of the Bourbon powers to 
intermix and confound their affairs in the preceding nego- 
tiation, had a ſhare in making the war more general; on 
this occaſion it had a contrary effect. As the whole was 
negotiated together, it facilitated the peace, by affording 
eaſier methods of adjuſting the ſyſtem of compenſation, and 
furniſhing more largely to the general fund of equivalents. 
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The great object, and the original cauſe of the war, had 
been the ſettlement of limits in America. This was there- 
fore the firſt object to be attended to in the treaty. And it 


muſt be obſerved, that this point was much more accurate- 


ly, as well as beneficially, ſettled, than it promiſed to be 1n 
the negotiation of the foregoing year. For the French, not 
having aſcertained the bounds between their own ſeveral 
poſſeſſions with great exactneſs, than they had thoſe be- 
tween their. poſſeſſions and ours, it was not clear in ceding 
Canada, how much they ceded to us. Diſputes might have 
ariſen, and did indeed immediately ariſe upon this ſubject. 
Beſides, the weſtern limits of our ſouthern continental colo- 
nies, were not mentioned. And thoſe limits were extreme- 
ly obſcure and ſubject to many diſcuſſions. Such diſcuſ- 
ſions contained in them the ſeeds of a new war. In the laſt 
treaty it was agreed, that a line drawn along the middle of 
the river Miſſiſippi, from its ſource to the river Iberville, (a 
ſmall but navigable branch of the Miſſiſippi,) and thence a- 
long the middle of this river, and the lakes of Maurepas 
and Pontchartrain, (which lakes communicate with both 
rivers) to the ſea, ſhould be the bounds of the two nations 
in North America. 

Nothing could be more diſtin& than this boundary. It 
gave us, in addition to what was properly Canada, a ver 
large tract of territory, which the French uſed to include 
under the name of Louiſiana; to which our claims were 
never clearly aſcertained, and much leſs eſtabliſhed by any 
poſſeſſion. The French have had for a long time forts and 
ſettlements in that country ; whereas the Fngliſh never had 
either the one or the other ; and this is a conſideration of 
no ſmall moment in a conteſt concerning rights in a coun- 
try ſuch as America. 

What added alſo to the rounding of cur territories, and 
cutting off the occaſions of limitary diſputes, was the ceſ- 
ſion of Florida on the part of Spain. This country indeed 
makes no great figure in the commercial world; and cannot 
be therefore put in competition with the other conqueſts. 
But from the ſituation of its harbours of Penſacola and Mo- 
bile, it affords ſome advantages in the time of peage, and 
very conſiderable ones in time of war; by connecting our 
future ſettlements on the Mliſſiſippi with thoſe upon the At- 
lantic ocean, and by enabling us greatly to diſtreſs, if not 
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wholly to deſtroy the trade of the Spaniards in caſe of a 
rupture with them. The navigation of the Miſſiſippi was 
made common to both nations. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, which ſettled our northern 
limits, and by this treaty which aſcertained thoſe to the 
weſt, our poſſeſſions in America are as well defined, as the 
nature of ſuch a country can poſſibly admit. They com- 
prehend in their extent the foundation of a vaſt empire; 
they have many advantages of ſoil and climate; and man 
of intercourſe and communication, by the number of noble 
lakes and navigable rivers, with which that part of the 
world abounds. Theſe circumſtances afford, though a dif- 
tant, a fair proſpe& of commerce to Great Britain, when 
this immenſe country comes to be fully peopled, and pro- 
perly cultivated. Some advantages allo we derive from this 
poſſeſſiun, that are not only conſiderable but immediate; 
among the principal of which muſt be reckoned, the mono- 
poly of the fur and peltry trade of North America, much 
the greateſt trade of that kind in the world, and which is 
now, we may ſay, entirely in our hands. Beſides the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Canada enlarged the ſphere of our fiſhery, and 
took from the French an opportunity of trade, which ſhe 
might emp y greatly to our detriment. 

Such are the advantages fairly, and without any exagge- 
ration, tor which we are indebted to this part of the treaty, 
in which ihe intereſts of Great Britain were well weighed, 
and folidiv provided for. 

The next point we ſhall confider, is the arrangement 
made concerning the Newfoundland fiſhery. This was a 
point of infinite importance, and a ſubje& of much con- 
troverſy. li a commercial view it is certainly of great eſti- 
mation. But it has been conſidered as even more material 
in a political light. Every body knows that theſe extenſive 
fiſherics ge the life of many maritime places, which would 
otherwiſe be of no fort of value; that they are the great 
nurſeries of ſeamen, and conſequently the great reſources 
of the murine. Scarce any object could be of more impor- 
tance io two nations, who contended for a ſuperiority in 
nav:! power. 

The more clearly tkerciore it was the intereſt of Great 
Britain, to acquire the excluſive exerciſe of this fiſhery, the 
more ſirens !y ard evidently it became the intereſt of France 
to oppole themſelves to ſuch a pretenſion. Not only a large 

part 
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part of her foreign trade depended on this fiſhery, but a 
great part of her domeſtic ſupply. Beſides every hope of 
the ſtrengih and almoſt of the exiſtence of a naval power, 
muſt vaniſh with the ceſſion of this fiſhery. 

The Engliſh adminiſtration probably ſaw, that France 
would rather run all the hazards of war, than totaliy relin- 
quiſh this object. Since therefore they deſpaired of diving 
the French entirely from the fiſhery, they endeavoured as 
much as poſſible to diminiſh its value to them. In this re- 
ſpect they followed the plan of the former negoiiation, 
except that ſome improvements were added. 

In the farſt place, that article of the treaty of Utrecht 
was eſtabliſhed, by which the French were admitted to fiſh, 
and to dry their fiſh, on the north-eaſt and north-weſt parts 
of Newfoundland, from Cape Bonaviſta to Point Biche, 
and excluded from the reſt of this iſland. They were alſo 
permitted to fiſh within the Gulph of St. Lawrence, but 
with this limitation, that they ſhall not approach within 
three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England. 

This precaution was taken, not only with a view of 
abridging the French fiſhery of dry cod, but principally in 
order to prevent their landing, and on that pretence forming 
ſettlements on thoſe extenſive deſarts, which ſurround the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence. Otherwiſe this privilege might 
become a means of exciting-new controverſies between the 
two nations. 

In compenſation for the ceſſion of the ifles of Cape Breton 
and St. John, to England, we agreed to ſurrender to France 
the {mall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the 
fouth of Newfoundland. The ceſſion of the two former 
Wands was, unqueſtionably, more than an equivalent for 
the two latter, though the latter are by no means either in- 
commodiouily ſituated or ill circumſtanced for carrying on 
the fiſnery. The French ſtipulated to ere& no fortifications 
on theſe iſlands, nor to keep more than fifty ſoldiers to en- 
force the police. In this inſtance the plan of the former 
negotiation was purſued, The ideas of a reſident commiſ- 
ſary, and the occaſional viſitation by a ſhip of war were 
omitted; as regulations, which were in truth more humiliating 
to France, than in any reſpect advantageous to our intereſt, 

The fiſhery was, as it had been at the treaty of Utrecht, 
divided between France and England, but with leſs equali- 
ty on this than on that occaſion. The French are not 
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wholly deprived of their ſhare; but this ſhare is conſider- 
ably impaired. Their loſs of Cape Breton does not appear 
to be fully ſupplied by St. Pierre and Miquelon. The con- 
ſiderable and growing fiſnery, which the French had ſet- 
tled at Gaſpee is taken away without hope of recovery. On 
the whole, we are thus circumſtanced; we have advantages 
in this fiſhery, which we may certainly improve to a great 
ſuperiority ; but we have lili a :ival, which makes it ne- 
ceſſary to exert ourſelves with unremitting induſtry, in or- 
der to ſecure it. 

With regard to Spain, ſhe entirely deſiſied from the right 
ſhe claimed of fiſhing on theſe coaſts. A more ſatisfactory 
expreſſion could have been wiſhed ; if it had been of great 
importance, in what terms a right was renounced, which, 
for a long time, had never been exerciſed. 

When the affairs of the Weſt Indies came to be ſettled, 
though they cauſed great difference of opinion among the 
public, they do not ſeem to have raiſed any great difficulty 
in the negotiation. We had here made great conqueſts, 
and here alſo we made great conceſſions, We ceded the 
Havannah, with a conſiderable part of the iſland of Cuba; 
the iſlands of Martinico ; Guadaloupe ; Marigalante; De- 
ſeada ; and Santa Lucia. We retained in our hands the 
iſlands of Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and the Gre- 
nades. To the three former, of which, (as well as to Santa 
Lucia, which we ſurrendered) we had an old claim. The 
laſt only was a new acquiſition ; and the three others are at 
preſent of imall value. 

Many cenſured with great vehemence and aſperity this 
part of the treaty. They inſiſted that in this treaty we had 
oſt ſight of that great fundamental principal, that France is 
chiefly, if not folcly, io be dreaded by us in the light of 
a maritime and commercial power. That therefore we 
had, by reſtoring to her all her valuable Weſt India iſlands, 
and by our conceſſions in the Newfoundland fiſhery, left in 
her hands the means of recovering her prodigious loſſes, 
and of becoming once more formidable to us at ſea. That 
the fiſhery traired up an innumerable multitude of young 
ſeamen; and that the Weſt India trade employed them 
when they weie trained. That France had long ſince 
gained a decided ſuperiority over us in this lucrative branch 
of commerce, and ſupplicd almoſt all Europe with the rich 
commodities, which are produced only in that part of the 

world. 
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world. Py this commerce, ſaid they, ſhe enriched her 
merchants, and augmented her finances; whilſt from a 
want of ſugar land, which has been long known and ſevere— 
ly felt by England, we at once loſt the foreign trade, and 
ſuffered all the inconveniences of a monopoly at home. 


That, at the cloſe of fo expenſive a war, we might very 


reaſonably demand ſomething towards our indemnification, 
as well as towards our ſecurity. It is evident, ſaid they, 
that our conqueſts in North America, however they may 
provide for the one, are altogether inadequate to the other 
of theſe ends. The ſtate of the exiſting trade of theſe con- 
queſts is extremely low; the ſpcculations of their future 
are precarious, and the proſpect, at the very beſt, very re- 
mote. We itand in need of ſupplies, which will have an 
effect, certain, ſpeedy, and conſiderable. The retaining 
both, or even one of the conſiderable French iſlands, Mar— 
tinico or Guadaloupe, will, and nothing elle can, effectually 
anfwer this tripple purpoſe. The advantage is immediate. 
It is a matter not of conjecture but of account. Ihe trade 
with theſe conqueſts is of the moſt lucrative nature, and of 
the moſt conſiderable extent ; the number of ſhips employed 
by it are a great reſource to our maritime power; the mo- 
nopoly at home is corrected, and the foreign trade is reco- 
vered. And what is of equal weight, all that we gain on this 
ſyſtem, is made fourfold to us, by the loſs which enſues to 
France. But our conqueſts in North America, however ad- 
vantageous they may prove to us, in the idea cf ſecurity, 
(ior in that reſpect alone they are of any moment) are of 
very little detriment to the commerce of France. On the 
Weſt India ſcheme of acquiſition, our gain and her loſs go 
hand in hand. 

They inſiſted upon the obvious connection of this trade, 
with that of our colonies in North America, and with our 
commerce to the coaſt of Africa. The African trade, ſaid 
they, will be augmented, by the demand for ſlaves. That 
of North America will all centre in ourſelves. Whereas if 
the iſlands are all reſtored, a great part of the benefit of 
the northern colony trade muſt redound, as it has hitherto 
done, to thoſe who were lately our enemies, and will always 
be our rivals. 

They obſerved that there was nothing extravagant or 
overbearinz in this demand. That though we ſhould re- 
tain either Martinico or Guadaloupe, or even both theſe 
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iſlands, our conqueſts were ſuch, that there was fill abun— 
dant matter left to diſplay our moderation in the ceſſion of 
the reſt. To ſay nothing of our many conceſſions in the 
fiſhery ; on the coalt of Africa; and in the Faſt Indies 
from all which great provinces of commerce, the French 
had been entirely driven this war, and to a conſiderable 
ſhare of which they were reſtored by the treaty. But if 
further conceſſions muſt be made (for which however they 
ſaw no neceſſity) let the prodigious demand in North Ame- 
rica be ſomewhat contracted; by this method we loſe no- 
thing to our commerce; and we do not hazard our ſecurity, 
as we ſhall {till be infinitely ſuperior in ſtrength ; and when— 
ever a war breaks out, that power will be molt ſecure, whoſe 
reſources are molt conſider able. 

Such are conciſely, and we flatter curſelves, fairly, the 
principal heads of arguinent, brought by the beit writers 
upon this fide of the queſtion; they were replicd to by the 
beſt writers on the other, upon the foliowing principles. 

That the original object of the war was the ſecurity of 
our colonies upon the continent; that the danger to which 
theſe colonies were expoſed, and in conſequence of that 
danger, the immenſe waſte of blood and treaſure which en- 
ſued to Great Britain, together with the calamities, which 
were from the ſame ſource, derived upon the tour quarters 
of the world, left no fort of doubt that it was not onl 
our bell, but our only policy, to guard againſt all poſſibility 
of the return of ſuch evils. Experience has thewn us that 
while France potieſſes any ſingle place in America, irom 
whence ſhe may moleſt our ſettlements, they can never 
enjoy any repoſe, and of courſe that we are never ſecure 
from being plunged again into thoſe calamities, from which 


we have at length, and with fo much difficulty, happily 


| emerged, To remove France from our neighbourhood in 


America, or to contract her power within the narroweſt li- 
mits poſiible, is therefore the moſt capital advantage we 
can obtain; and is worth purchaſing by almoſt any” coacei- 
ſions. 

They inſiſted that the abſolute ſecurity derived from this 
plan, included in itſelf an indemnification. Firſt ; by fav- 
ing us, more effeQually than any other method could, 
trom the neceſiity of another war, and conſequently by 
giving us an opportunity of increaſing our trade, and low- 
ering our debt, Secondly ; by permitting our colonies on 

the 
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the continent to extend themſelves without danger or mo- 
leſtation. They ſhewed the great increaſe of population 
in thoſe colonies within a few years. They ſhewed, that 
their trade with the mother country had uniformly increa- 
ſed with this population. That being now freed from the 
moleſtation of enemies, and the emulations of rivals, un- 
limited in their poſſeſſions, and ſafe in their perſons, our 
American planters would, by the very courſe of their natu- 
ral propagation in a very ſhort time, furniſh out a demand 
of our manufactures, as large as all the working hands of 
Great Britain could poſſibly ſupply. That there was there- 
fore no reaſon to dread that want of trade, which their 
adverſaries inſinuated, ſince North America alone would 
ſupply the deficiencies of our trade in every other part of 
the world. 

They expatiated on the great variety of climates, which 
that country contained, and the vaſt refources which would 
thence ariſe to commerce. That the value of our conqueſts 
thereby ought not to be eſtimated by the preſent produce, 
but by their probable increaſe. Neither ought the value 
of any country to be ſolely tried on its commercial advan- 
tages; that extent of territory and a number of ſuhjects, are 
matters of as much conſideration to a ſtate attentive to the 
ſources of real grandeur, as the mere advantages of traffic; 
that ſuch ideas are rather ſuitable to a limited and petty 
commonwealth, hke Holland, than to a great, powerful 
and warlike nation. That on theſe principles, having made 
very large demands in North America, it was neceflary to 
relax in other parts. That France would never be brought 
to any conſiderable ceſſion in the Weſt Indies; but that her 
power and increafe there could never become formidable, 
becauſe the exiſtence of her fettlements depended upon ours 
in North America, ſhe not being any longer left a place 
from whence they can be {upplied with proviſions; that in 
loſing ſomething of the fugar trade, we loſt very little elſe 
than a luxury : as to the other produce of the Weſt Indies, 
it might be in a great meaſure, and in part already was ſup- 
plied by our poſſeſſions on the continent, which daily in- 
creaſed not only in the quantity but in the kind of its pro- 
duce. | 

We 40 not pretend to paſs any judgment on the merits of 
the ſeveral ſides of this queſtion, which is certainly a very 
difficult one. We relate opinions, as well as facts, hiſtori- 
cally. The 
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The only point, which 2 to be adjuſted in the 
Weſt Indies, was the logwoed trade. Spain conſented not 
to diſturb the Engliſh in their occupation of cutting logwood 
in the bay of Honduras, and to permit them to occupy 
ſuch buildings as may be neceſſary for them in this occupa- 
tion. Great Britain, on her fide, ſtipulated to deſtroy the 
fortifications which had been erected on that bay *. 

By this article the Engliſh acquired a ſolid right in this 
long conteſted trade; but ſeemed, at the ſame time, to loſe 
all the means of protecting it. It is, however, difficult to 
point out a better method of adjuſting a claim of ſuch a pe- 
culiar nature. The right we claimed was not a right to the 
territory, nor directly to the produce; but only a privilege 
of cutting and taking away this wood by indulgence. To 
have inſiſted on the right of erecting fortifications, would 
have been making the ſtrongeſt claim to an ablolute, direct 
and excluſive dominion over the territory itſelf; a point, to 
which I do not find that our moſt extenſive claims have 
ever been carried. 

In Africa, Goree was reſtored to France, and Senegal 
remained to Great Britain F. This regulation ſeems to 
have divided the trade on this river, and the adjacent coaſt, 
between the two nations. The Engliſh, as they are now 
circumſtanced on that part, ſeem to be the moſt advantage- 
ouſly ſituated for the trade in time of peace; and the French 
for carrying away the whole of it in time of war. 

With regard to the Faſt Indies, all the French factories 
and ſettlements are reſtored to that nation in every part of 
India 1: Although this muſt be regarded as a very great 
conceſſion, it does not, however, afford all thoſe advantages 
to France, which might be imagined at the firſt view, 
Firſt, becauſe the fortifications ereed at ſuch a vaſt ex- 
pence in all thoſe ſettlements have been totally deftroyed ; 
and it cannot be expected, in the preſent ſituation of the 
French company, that they can, in the courſe of many 
years, if at all, be reſtored to their former ſtate z in Bengal, 
(including, by an explanation annexed to the definitive 
treaty, the kingdom of Orixa) they have engaged to ere& 
no kind of fortification, nor to keep any number of ſoldiers 
whatſoever. Secondly, they have agreed to acknowledge 
the preſent reigning ſubas of Bengal, Decan, and the Car- 
natick, as the lawful ſovereigns of theſe countries. Theſe 


princes 
* Def. tr. art, xvii, T Def. tr. art. x. I Def. tr. art. xi. 
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princes are the greateſt on the peninſula of India: they 
are in our intereſt, and moſt of them owe either the ac- 
quiſition, or depend for the preſervation of their power, up- 
on our arms; by which means our company 1s become, 
in effect, arbiter of the commerce and politicks of that 
great and opulent coaſt, extending from the Ganges to 
Cape Comorin; and in a great degree alſo of the other, 
from the ſame cape to the mouth of the Indus. I hirdly, 
during the courſe of .our ſucceſſes, the traders and the ma- 
nufacturers have removed from the French to our ſettle- 
ments, where they will have at leaſt an equal market, and 
a ſuperior protection; and it will be difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to bring them back. 

Minorca and Belleifle were to be reſtored to their former 
polic{ſors *. The tortifications and harbour of Dunkirk 
were to be demoliſhed agreeable to the * ot for- 
mer treaties f. 

This is the general outline of the late treaty. The par- 
ticulars given here will ſerve to point out the ſpirit and the 
general effect of that tranſaction, which has been the ſub- 
ject of fo much heat and controverſy; and which nothing 
but adulation will aſſert to be free from defect, nor any 
thing but faction can deny to be productive of many very 
great and eſſential advantages to this kingdom, 

'This treaty, while it remained in agitation, formed a 
great criſis, not only in the affairs of the nation, but in the 
fortune of the new. miniſtry. Towards the latter end of 
the ſummer Mr. Fox was called in, and engaged in their 
ſupport. Though he continued in his old place of paymaſ- 
ter, he undertook to _—_—_— the affairs of governinent in 
the houſe of commons. Mir. Grenville, whofe employ- 
ment would naturally have engaged him in that taſk; re- 
ſigned the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate, and was appointed 
firſt lord of the admiralty. The great experience and known 
parliamentary abilities of Mr, Fox, ſeemed to give new 
life to the affairs of the adminiſttation. A more. vigorous 
and determined conduct was from that time adopted: Ma- 
ny of thoſe, who were not perfectly attached to the new 
ſyſtem, were immediately removed from their employments; 
and meaſures were taken to clear every department of every 
friend of the duke.of Newcaſtle. 

The ſpirit of theſe proceedings ſcemed to.augment. hat 
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of the oppoſition, It was apprehended, that the prelimina- 
Ties would undergo a rigorous ſcrutiny, and might poſſibly 
incur a heavy cenſure from parliament. The terms of peace 
were criticiſed without mercy. They were declared to be 
inglorious, inadequate, and inſecure; unequal to the great 
ſucceſſes of the war, and below the juſt expectations of the 


nation; that our commerce was neglected, and our allies 


abandoned. Public expectation was however entirely diſ- 
appointed. The preliminaries were approved, without any 
qualification, by both houſes; by the lords with- 

out any diviſion; by the commons with a very diſ= Dec. 9. 
proportioned majority. 

Many cauſes concurred to produce this moderate diſpoſi- 
tion. Firſt, a very great number, which included almoſt 
all the Tories, were engaged in the ſupport of the adminiſ- 
tration. The then chiets of the oppoſition were not well 
agreed among themſelves. Mr. Pitt, who was conſidered as 
a party in himſelf, had not joined with the duke of Newcaſ- 
tle, nor ſeemed diſpoſed to act with any particular body. 
The ſame general plan of peace, which many, now in the 
oppoſition, had formerly approved, had been adopted in theſe 
preliminaries, and evidently improved. It is true, it had 
been objected, that our additional ſucceſſes, ſince that time, 
gave us ground to expect better terms; but it was anſwer- 
ed, that our national burthens, and the extent of the war, 
had increaſed in, at leaſt, an equal proportion; and that 
peace was become neceſſary to the nation. | 

Theſe arguments, whatever weight they might have in 
themſelves, were ſtrong againſt thoſe, upon whom the 
were rather retorted, than for the firſt time levelled, being 
altogether agreeable to the ſyſtem which many, now in op- 
poſition, had always purſued, and to the ſentiments many of 
them had publickly avowed, and perhaps ſtill ſecretly re- 
tained, On the whole, it was evident, that, when the 
queſtion came on, the diſcontented party was found not ve- 
Ty well united, and abſolutely unprovided of any regular 
ſcheme of oppoſition. However, though baffled on this 
occaſion, it has ſince begun to revive and to unite; and 
though peace is happily reſtored with foreign powers, our 
domeſtic quiet is ſtill far from being ſecurely eſtabliſhed. 

With regard to the powers in Germany, the peace be- 
tween England and France, and the ſuperiority of the king 
of Pruſſia at the cloſe of the campaign, inſpired, at length, 

1 though 
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though unwillingly, a diſpoſition to peace. Conferences 
were opened at Hubertſberg, and a treaty concluded be- 
tween his Pruſſian majeſty and the empreſs queen. As af- 
fairs in this treaty were ſpeedily adjuſted, ſo they may be 
very conciſely related. The ſubſtance of it was no more 
than that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take 
place, and each party ſit down at the end of the war in the 
ſame ſituation in which they began it. Thus the king of 
Pruſſia, after having for ſix years contended againſt the ef- 
forts of almoſt all the great powers of Europe; by whole . 
enmity he could be affected, having ſtood proof againſt the 
moſt terrible blows of fortune, enjoys at length the full re- 
ward of his uncommon magnanimity. He retains his do- 
minions in their utmoſt extent; and, having delivered his 
country by his incomparable talents for war, he now enjoys 
leiſure to recover it by his no leſs admirable talents for go- 
vernment. Scarcely was the war concluded, when he be- 
gan to diſplay his attention to domeſtic policy, and his care 
for the happineſs of his people. He immediately diſtributed 
lands to his diſbanded ſoldiery; and gave them the horſes 
of his artillery to aid them in their cultivation, 

Europe is now pacified; and ſhe begins to reſpire, after 
a more general and a more bloody war than any the world 
had experienced ſince that which was concluded by the 
peace of Weſtphalia. As far as it is ſafe to judge concern- 
ing a ſyſtem which is ſubject to ſo great and unforeſeen va- 
riations, and ſometimes from very ſlight cauſes, this peace 
promifes a conſiderable duration. The king of Pruſſia will 
hardly again commit his affairs, ſo miraculouſly retrieved, 
to the chances of war, He ſees how dearly he has a ſecond 
time purchaſed his conqueſt of Sileſia, and he will hardly 
aim at new acquiſitions. The empreſs, ſince ſhe failed to 
reduce Sileſia, or even to recover the ſmalleſt particle of 
her loſſes, with ſuch an exertion of her own ſtrength, and 
with ſuch an alliance as never was ſe united before, and 
with which ſhe can never flatter herſelf again, muſt be con- 
vinced how vain it is to attempt any change in the preſent 
ſyſtem in Germany. | 

Whilſt Ruſſia remains circumſtanced as ſhe ſeems to be 
at preſent, there is a very good proſpect for the tranquillity 
of the North, 

France has turned her thoughts to a much-wanted coeco- 
nomy, and the re-eſtabliſhment of her marine; ſhe has 

h reduced 
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reduced her land forces, by above one half, England, with- 
out leſſening . the ordinary eſtabliſhment of her navy, has 
augmented her military, in conſequence of the extent of 
her conqueſts. Both nations ſeem ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of being prepared, and yet quiet. The Bourbon courts 
are united but weakened. The mutual jealouſy of the 
nations, which have been lately at war, continues; but 
their ſubjects of diſpute, and occaſions of animoſity, are 
much leſſened. This is as good a ſituation as could rea- 
ſonably be expected. | 

We have thus accompliſhed our deſign of laying before 
the public a connected narrative of the events of the late 
moſt remarkable war, which we have purſued from its 
commencement to its concluſion, We have omitted no 
care to make it as perfect as the nature of ſuch an under- 
taking would permit; and we flatter ourſelves, that it will 
be thought as impartial, and ſatisfactory, as any work of 
the kind extant. 
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